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An ADDRESS TO THE ALPINE CLUB. 
By tHe RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL, Presivent. 


(Delivered at the Winter Meeting, December 17, 1907.) 


T is usual, my advisers tell me, and tell me with an air 
which indicates that it is necessary, for an expiring 
President—a funereal phrase—to make an address to the 
Club on the events of the three years of his presidency. My 
advisers add the soothing information that the address is not 
discussed. This puts me into all the advantages of the pulpit. 
You may listen or not, at your own sweet will; but you can’t 
reply. There is, besides, on the present occasion a call to 
say something of the fifty years of the Club’s life. I should 
not be establishing a burdensome precedent for my immediate 
successors if I responded in full detail to that call. But I do 
not propose to attempt to do so. Next February a former 
President, Mr. Pilkington, is to give to the Club an account of 
the progress of mountaineering during these fifty years. His 
complete knowledge and his charming style absolve me from 
making blundering entrance upon that vital subject. In 
‘Country Life’ for December 7, and in the ‘ Graphic’ for De- 
cember 14, there are remarkably good and full accounts of the 
fifty years of our existence, beautifully illustrated, things to 
keep among our keimelia. These are adequate presentments, 
produced by master hands, completely relieving the President 
from responsibility. Besides, it only wants about 23 hours to 
our dinner, and we must not be late for that. 

I have thought that it might be of interest to pick up and 
put together a few facts about famous men and our fathers 
that begat us; facts apart from their brilliant achievements 
in the mountains. I do not know that the kind of facts which 
I have in mind has been dealt with hitherto. My expcrience 
as a humble student of the far-off past in history has always 
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been that chroniclers leave out the personal facts that would 
have told us much more of the life of the times than battles 
do. It is truer chronicling to put down in some permanent 
form the present obvious, that which anyone at the time 
knows, or can know if he cares to know it. 

First, then, under safe cover of the assurance that my 
*:: adhdress: i6 :of :td be discussed, I record the fact that the 

‘University ‘of Cdtnbridge had the predominant share in the 


«3 ofdrrbetion: of the, Clhb, and in its earliest activities in the 
“++ -world of litersturd, ‘science, and art, as well as in the world of 


ice and rocks and snow. As adevoted son of that University, 
in which 34 years of my life were spent, you will allow me to 
glory in the fact of this predominance; or, if you will not, 
I will glory in it unallowed. 

I need not inform anyone here that this present President 
has no share at all in the glory. He had, it is true, taken his 
degree two years before the event which we are commemorating ; 
but just fifty years ago he had left Cambridge, and he was 
living in Scotland during the years of the formation and 
earliest growth of the Club, only joining it on returning to 
reside on a Fellowship. It is a coincidence, interesting to 
himself only, that Scotland gave him his first snow mountain 
fifty years ago this week ; one of the spurs of the Grampians, 
of which Wordsworth, struck by the remarkable resemblance, 
told us that we might point to it and exclaim with an old 


friend, Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte. 


Not only were Cambridge men predominant in the founda- 
tion of the Club, but many of these Cambridge men were men 
of the highest intellectual calibre. Llewelyn Davies, one of 
the foundation members, had come out as Fifth Classic in 
1848, with mathematical honours besides. His was a year of 
remarkable men, of whom none has been more remarkable 
than he. This distinguished veteran, whose titles of Alpine 
honours are the Dom and the Taschhorn, now within two 
months of 82, is to be present at our dinner, and has 
promised to speak. Hort, to whom William Mathews 
addressed his first proposal of an Alpine Club, was a man 
of marvellously wide knowledge and power. In 1850 and 
1851 he contrived to enter for all the Honours Triposes then 
in existence—mathematics, classics, moral sciences, natural 
sciences; came out as Third Classic, and got a First in three 
out of the four triposes. He hungered for more. A moun- 
taineer whom I need not name, not one of ourselves, remarked 
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when he had by his own measurements reached the greatest 
height ever attained by a human being—the modesty of 
classing himself as a mere human being deserves, I think, 
a respectful recognition from us—‘had the peak been higher 
I could have reached a considerably greater elevation.’ We 
may say of Hort, had there been more Triposes he would have 
had more Firsts. He had taken all these honours two years 
and one year before I went up as a freshman, and he was, 
as it happened, the first man puinted out to the worshipping 
eves of my youth, a man whose modesty and retiringness 
were as marked as was his universal ability. When later in 
life 1 was with him in the Engadine | realised as never under 
the limitations of University life the charm and fervour of 
his personality, the width and depth of his knowledge. In 
1850 H. W. Watson was Second Wrangler and Smith’s 
Prizeman, and R. B. Hayward was Fourth Wrangler. In 
1851 Lightfoot, afterwards Bishop of Durham, was Senior 
Classic and a Wrangler besides; and Yool, who only died 
this vear and remained a member of the Club to the last, was 
Third Wrangler, Smith’s Prizeman, and a First in Moral 
Sciences. He wrote for our ‘ Journal ’ the obituary notice of 
Hort. Lightfoot, as we shall see, though never an actual 
member, took an active part in the formation of the Club. 
It was he who in the first year of the Club sent Bonney over 
the Strahlegg, and thus secured for the Club a future 
President, whose scientific researches and distinctions have 
added lustre to our annals. Lightfoot climbed well till quite 
a late period in his life. I remember his finding a waistcoat 
with 50/. in it on the top of Fiz Corvatsch, and regretting 
with all the fervour of a strict theologian that it was a circular 
note and it didn’t seem right to sign the man’s name. We 
took it across to Pontresina and stumbled upon the owner at 
the first hotel we tried. Jightfoot professed thankfulness at 
the relief from temptation. 

Lizhtfoot climbed with his mind open to other things. 
I was snowed up with him at Silva Plana one Saturday. He 
remarked at breakfast, with his grave finality, that this would 
not do. He advised that I should hunt up the Pfurrer, ask 
if he had got his sermons ready for the next day, and if he 
hud, would he teach us Romauntsch? I found that the 
Pfarrer was a learned man, the examiner of candidates for the 
Zwinglian ministry. His Romauntsch was of the Germanised 
type, but his wife was a daughter of the famous Colani, and 
would help. She contributed the purer Romauntsch from the 
kitchen, when her husband in the study, with the intervening 
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door open, could not answer Lightfoot’s searching questions. 
We had two hours in the morning and two and a half in the 
afternoon, and got through the first two chapters of St. John’s 
Gospel. Our teacher then told us that if we would go to his 
Romauntsch service next day he would preach a sermon, every 
word of which should come out of those two chapters. He 
carried out his promise ; preached, I fear, only to us two of 
all his congregation, and preached so simply that we followed 
him all through. In the next year I put him on as a tutor 
in Romauntsch for a month, at 24 francs for the daily hour, 
and once when Hort was with mel had the Pfarrer to supper 
to meet him. I can never forget the polyglot conversation, 
Hort and the Pfarrer hunting out roots of words and illustra- 
tions in more languages that I had suspected either of them 
of knowing. 

In 1852 Robert Burn was Senior Classic, bracketed with 
that famous scholar and sculler Macnaghten, who, as Lord 
Macnaghten and Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn, granted us the 
use of the Hall, which we are to fill to-morrow to its most 
elastic extent. In 1854 Vaughan Hawkins, who comes to 
our dinner, was Senior Classic and a Wrangler besides, thus 
emulating Lightfoot’s success; and S. H. Burbury was next 
to Hawkins at the head of the Classical Tripos, and was a 
high Wrangler too. In 1855 Montagu Butler, who unfortu- 
nately cannot come to us for our dinner to-morrow, was 
Senior Classic, with mathematical honours. In 1856 Williams 
Ellis, my oldest friend and opponent on the Cam and on 
Parker’s Piece, was Third Wrangler ; and Bonney was Twelfth 
Wrangler, with honours in the Classical Tripos. He was 
bracketed with another old friend of mine, G. B. Atkinson, 
a Fellow of Trinity Hall and cousin of Lesite Stephen, in 
whose rooms I used to meet that hero in 1863. In those 
days Stephen was usually eating dried figs, a box of which 
he used to carry about with him. 

It would be a long business to name the members of the 
Club who took honours at Cambridge but with somewhat 
less exalted distinction. John Ball was a Christ's man in 
very early times. He was a Wrangler so long ago as 1839, 
at the end of the Wranglers opposite to that frequented by 
Alpine Club men. He did not graduate, members of his 
communion (Roman Catholic) not being then admissible to a 
degree at Cambridge. His ability was however very fully 
recognised i in 1888, when he was elected to the great distine- 
tion of an Honorary Fellowship. Hardy, specially attached 
to the Ritfel, was a Wrangler in 1848. Without obtruding 
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his knowledge in any unseemly way, Hardy felt a modest 
pride in knowing more than any other man then living of 
the furthest interior recesses of tankards that had contained 
audit ale. Hinchliff missed his Firet in Classics in 1849, 
but had supplementary honours in mathematics. William 
Mathews was nearly high enough in the list of Wranglers in 
1852 to be named in the first flight. So was Isaac Taylor 
in 1853, Taylor of ‘ Words and Places,’ afterwards my chief 
ally in the study of runes and ogams. So was in 1854 a 
man of fame undying, Leslie Stephen ; E. L. Ames was only 
eight places below him. My old schoolfellow Charles Hudson, 
killed on the Matterhorn, took moderate honours in mathe- 
matics in 1851. How well 1 remember, exactly 60 years 
ago, in days when there was no such thing as training, and 
we Jumped in our ordinary clothes and boots, seeing Hudson 
clear a little over 21 ft. in a long jump, and having the 
proud office of fetching the tape to make sure. In those 
days three times your height was a quite respectable length. 

1 have only been able to trace one man among the most 
marked of the early Cambridge men in the annals of the 
Club as a man who, knowing that most things have two 
ends, including a class list, thought one end as good as the 
other. This was KE. S. Kennedy, of Caius, not to be confused 
with his Caius contemporary of two years older standing, the 
present Sir Charles Malcolm Kennedy, K.C.M.G., highly 
distinguished in the Moral Sciences Tripos. I remember 
EK. S. Kennedy weil, walking about in the gold lace of the 
Caius Fellow-Commoner of the day. I remember, too, seeing 
him at work in the Senate House, when I was being fed on 
the tea and soft biscuits which were my sole sustenance for 
those days of pain. Will you have a personal touch of our 
second President, by a Caius man? ‘ Edward Shirley Ken- 
nedy was in the year above me at Caius. Hecame up as a 
fellow-commoner, being of what seemed to us the extreme 
old age of 85. He was a man of speculative taste. Some of 
us felt rather in awe of a man who had published a book 
called ‘‘ Thoughts on Being.” ’ 

It would be easy to carry on to rather later times the list 
of distinguished Cambridge men who were in the early times 
with the Club; George Mathews, for example, the youngest 
of the noble three, Seventh Wrangler in the year following 
its foundation, and Fellow of Caius. But I stop at 1856. 

There are three Oxford men of the highest distinction, 
too, who were early members of the Club, and still continue 
to be members. Hornby, the Provost of Eton, got his First 
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in 1849, but only joined the Club in 1864. We had asked 
him to speak at this year’s dinner; but he has a great 
family gathering that night in honour of his reaching the 
healthy age of 81 the next day. Sir James Ramsay, of 
Banff, now here present, took a double First in 1854, and 
joined the Club in 1859. He atill climbs, and climbs well. 
His name is honoured in all circles that can appreciate sound 
history and good literature. Jex-Blake, that most delightful 
of companions, got his First in 1855, and joined the Club in 
1862; you may meet him on the glaciers still, and you may 
find that you still have something to learn. Here is a nice 
little personal touch that I am sure you will like to have, 
linking together these two distinguished climbers and dis- 
- tinguished men, Ramsay and Jex-Blake: ‘Ramsay never got 
the honour due for the first ascent of Mont Blanc from 
Courmayeur in 1855. Just think, 52 years ago, in the 
infancy of the art, when Courmayeur guides had no name, 
and the way had to be found! Ramsay entered Rugby, and left 
Rugby on the same day that I did: asked me (for I was at 
Chamonix) to come with him up from Courmayeur, and I 
agreed so to do, and went to Courmayeur. But the weather 
was bad, and I could not wait, as I was due to Marlborough as 
Assistant to the Headmaster, Cotton, my old Tutor, after- 
wards G. E. L. Calcutta.’ Then comes a charming little 
illustration of the financial dealings of the Scot with the 
Briton. ‘I lent Ramsay 5l. and got to London with 4d. 
only in my pocket.’ I can add on the best authority that the 
balance would have been a good deal on the wrong side if 
Jex-Blake had not persuaded his landlady at the hotel in 
Paris to charge him only table d@’héte price for an excellent 
private dinner which he had enjoyed. 

It is only fair to C. EK. Mathews to say that he did not 
overlook Ramsay’s remarkable achievement when recording 
the primary ‘Annals of Mont Blanc.’ This is what he says 
at page 207 of his great wor«x :—‘ This route was discovered 
by Mr. J. H. Ramsay in the month of July 1855. Sleeping 
at the foot of the Aiguille du Midi, and accompanied by 
several guides from Courmayeur, he crossed the Tacul and 
the Mont Maudit, descended to the Corridor, and mounted 
the Mur de la Cote. Here he was unfortunately beaten 
within an hour of the summit, but the new route was 
definitely ascertained. Eight years later the complete 
journey was made.’ Need I remind anyone that some of us 
think that a principal Alpine event of this present year has 
been the unveiling of the monument at Chamonix to C. E. 
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Mathews? The President having an engagement with salmon 
in the Highlands, an engagement which the fish in question 
failed to keep, the unveiling was performed by one of his 
daughters, the speech being made by his old schoolfellow 
Sir Clifford Allbutt, who joined the Club in 1870. A charm- 
ing speech in French was delivered by M. Loppé, who is with 
us to-night. 

Bryce is comparatively an infant. It was not till 1861 
that he began to get Double Firsts and things of that kind. 
He did not join the Club till 1879. He came to stay with 
me in 1875, when we were colleagues as examiners for the 
Lightfoot Scholarships. I had the founder of the scholar- 
ships to meet him at dinner, but we did not know he was a 
climber, and did not name the Alps, so far as I remember. 

I must leave further researches into the Oxford lists to the 
distinguished member of that University whom I hope the 
Club will have as its President in 1957; unless, indeed, my 
friend and brother Gore, the Bishop of Birmingham, has 
persuaded the Houseof Lords, in my absence underground, that 
none of the Oxford (and Cambridge) men should be allowed 
to engage in any athletic exercise, and that no man should be 
admitted to the privileges of Oxford (and Cambridge) who is 
not too poor to pay for a porter, let alone a guide. 

If I were to enter upon the list of distinguished men whom 
the University of London has contributed to the Club I 
should have to begin with a name which for all these fifty 
years has been—and it still is—the most marked name in 
our annals, the name of Alfred Wills. He swept the board 
of the University of London and of University College of 
prizes and exhibitions and scholarships, alike in classics, 
mathematics, and law. As becomes a member of a younger 
university, he does not attain to the age of the champion 
veterans of Cambridge and Oxford. But he is of quite 
respectable age, as times go, being seventy-nine last Wednes- 
day, December 11. The Oxford champion is eighty-one this 
week, December 18. The present President reached the 
infant age of seventy-four twelve days ago, December 4. The 
Club reaches the age of fifty next Sunday, December 22. 
Clearly December is the month in which members who would 
fain see long days should elect to have been born. 

] have had put into my hands by the son of William 
Mathews the letters in which Mathews suggested to Hort 
the formation of an Alpine Club. They are dated February 1 
and 16, 1857. The letter of February 1 was the first half of 
a long letter continued on February 8. I think that these 
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letters should be published. Let me read from them an 
account of proceedings on Sunday and Monday, August 24 
and 25,1856. The‘ we’ means William and Charles Edward, 
who had brought with them from Chamonix Auguste Simond, 
at eight francs a day. | 

‘We of course found: Zermatt full of Englishmen, among 
them Montaezu Butler and his friend Cunningham,* two 
Clarks, onef a Trinity freshman, and Dr. Carson, a l’ellow of 
Trinity, Dublin, with a friend.t We persuaded all these to 
join us in an ascent of Mont Rose. We engaged as our 
guide Johann Tauchwald, and the Clarks Matthias 'Tauchwald, 
a better guide than his brother. On Sunday afternoon we 
walked up the Riffelberg through the fine pine forest at the 
base. On Monday morning we found our party reinforced 
by two Londoners and a German, and, after endless delays on 
the part of the guides, effected a start at 3.25 a.m., twenty- 
five of us, eleven gentlemen and fourteen guides and porters. 
We got to the magnificent Gorner Gletscher and crossed it 
about daybreak, and the sight of the Matterhorn and the 
glorious mountain range between it and Mont Rose, as peak 
after peak was coloured by the rising sun, I shall remember 
as long asI live. We crossed the glacier without the slightest 
impediment, got to the base of Mont Rose, and commenced 
the ascent of the Néve. Dr.Carson’s friend soon broke down 
and was obliged to return with a guide. The ascent offered 
no sort of difficulty until we arrived at the base of the 
Hochste Spitze itself, just on the west of it; it had not even 
been necessary to be roped. Every now and then, however, 
when we stopped to rest for a moment I was surprised to see 
the porters throw themselves onto the snow, and one by one 
they dropped down exhausted and drunk, so that when we 
arrived at the base of the peak the Clarks’ porter and our 
own were the only porters left, the others appearing on the 
mountain side in continually diminishing perspective. The 
Clarks immediately took the peak, a few steps having been 
first cut in the steep iced snow which led to it. Our progress 
was more slow, for in consequence of the failure of the 
porters the whole of the rest of the party, except Carson, who 
was far in the rear, had to be tied on to our hundred-foot 
rope. Now, when there are five on a rope the continual 


* Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham, h.C.I.E. 
t+ A devoted missionary of the C.M.S. 
+ This was Dr. George Lonetield, Fellow of Trinity, Dublin. 
Our member, T. H. Carson, K.C., is a son of Dr. Carson, and has 
an account of this ascent by his father. 
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pulling and checking is bad enough, but when there are 
pretty near a dozen on, it is something frightful. The ascent 
of the peak was consequently anything but pleasant. When 
about half-way up the peak one of the Londoners vehemently 
demanded to be released. He was released accordingly, and 
went down again. I forgot to mention that our porter refused 
the peak, and our dinner had to be carried up by Simond. 
[The remark may here be interpolated that the porter was to 
have had 20 francs, but Mathews knocked off ten for his 
conduct at the peak.] Our band reached the actual summit 
at 12.10, and we luxuriated in the magnificent panorama. 
The younger Clark soon felt unwell, and he and his brother 
descended ; soon afterwards Dr. Carson made his appearance 
and was greeted with three deafening cheers. He had a rope 
firmly tied round his middle, his two guides holding the ends, 
and in this manner he had made the whole ascent from the 
Gorner Glacier. He was not many minutes on the top; the 
rest stayed about half an hour, M. Butler sheltering himself 
from the blinding sun with a huge green umbrella. The 
descent of the peak was ten times worse than the ascent, and 
to make matters pleasanter one or two of the guides were 
drunk ; it was with the greatest difficulty I could refrain 
from spearing the one before me with my _ alpenstock. 
When about three-fourths down I could bear it no longer, 
but detached myself from the rope, and went head over heels 
down the slope, narrowly missing & crevasse.’ 

In regard to the foundation and formation of the Club, 
Hort was Mathew’s correspondent, but Lightfoot and Vaughan 
Hawkins acted with Hort in his expressions of opinion on 
definite details. On December 21, 1857, Hort tells E. S. 
Kennedy that he and Lightfoot thought the cost of journeying 
to London twice in each year to two dinners was quite heavy 
enough, and a subscription of one guinea besides was showy 
rather than needful. In this letter Hort asked Kennedy what 
idea lurked under the words ‘geographical explorers’ and 
‘ other guests of celebrity.’ ‘ Surely,’ he wrote, ‘ we do not want 
speeches from Dr. Livingtone or Sir Roderick Murchison.’ 
The reference to Dr. Livingstone was due to the fact that 
Hort and Lightfoot and others were at the moment busy in 
arranging the great meeting of December 1857, in the 
senate House of Cambridge, to hear Dr. Livingstone, a 
mecting which founded the University’s mission to Central 
Africa, whose jubilee was kept in the Senate House some ten 
days ago. The remark about Sir Roderick Murchison receives 
& quaint comment in the fact that Sir Roderick was one of 
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the earliest honorary members of the Club.* The introduction 
of such elements, Hort said, seemed to him to impair the 
genuineness of the whole affair. Later in the same month 
he wrote, ‘On what do you propose to expend guinea sub- 
scriptions and guinea entrance fees? Surely thereis nothing 
to be gained by having rooms, curator, and that style of 
thing?’ A dinner, he thought, would be an excellent thing, 
provided the dinner bill was kept within reasonable dimen- 
sions. But, granted that it was desirable to make the Club 
select, he and those who were acting with him could not see 
that a money standard was a desirableone. As to a climbing 
standard, he reports that Hawkins demurred to the mention 
of 18,000 ft. as a qualifying altitude, because, for example, 
the ascent of the Cima di Jazzi was no test of Alpine powers. 
But Hort was of opinion that any standard would be lable to 
exceptions, and he thought 13,000 ft. fair enough. What 
would he have said if he could have seen in prophetic vision 
then our Library of to-day and the minimum qualification 
for admission to the Club ? 

To turn now to the present. The Alpine Club may be 
called the mother of many clubs, the step-mother of none. 
Thanks to the investigations of Mr. Macintosh, our Assistant 
Secretary, we now know that 165 children have been born to 
us in these fifty years, and some of our babes have been 
marvellous prolific. The French Club has forty-six sections, 
with over 5,500 members; the Swiss fifty sections, with over 
8,400 members ; the Italian thirty-five sections, with 6,200 
members; the Austrian sixty-five sections, with 14,000 
members; the German and Austrian 848 sections, with over 
73,000 members. I have spoken of 165 as the number of 
children born to us, but I should suppose that it is now 166. 
At 8 p.m. this evening our latest child began to be born, in 
Piccadilly, a child of unique character and formidable 
dimensions. We remember the awkward results which 
ensued when the opportunity was lost of dealing drastically 
with the infant Hercules in the cradle. I was asked to dine 
at the Lyceum Club at 8 to-night, to attend the birth of a 
Women’s Alpine Club, and I could not go. The opportunity 

* When I was engaged in the study of temperatures under various 
geological conditions I consulted Sir Roderick about the possibility 
of obtaining conclusive evidence of the truth of startling statements 
regarding changes in the interior of an isolated hillin Russia. Sir 
Roderick communicated my wish to the Emperor Alexander, who 
ordered the temperature to be taken three times a day for three 
months, and the results to be sent to me. 
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was lost. The Alpine Club, here now in session, wishes every 
prosperity to the new club, many of whose members have 
every qualification for our own Club, except that of sex. 

Our proceedings during these three years have not failed 
of interest, adventure, success. The Club has dealt with the 
greatest peaks of Europe, Asia, Africa, New Zealand, and 
Japan; probably if I knew all I should add America. 
Ruwenzori used its deadliest weapon to drive back two of 
our members,* whom nothing else could have driven back. 
Anothert of our members caught it napping, and in bright 
weather conquered every one of its peaks. We had in May, 
1905, the magnificent account of Dr. Workman and Mrs. 
Bullock Workman’s record ascents in the Himalaya, the 
photographic ilustrations $ being not the least marvellous 
part of the attainment of a height of 23,894 ft. Only 
the other day, last June to wit, Longstaff, starting from 
acamp at only 17,450 ft., reached in 10 hrs. the summit of 
Trisul, in the Garwhal Himalaya, 28,406 ft. G.T.S., 12 ft. 
higher than the Workmans’ observed height on the Pyramid. 
Dr. Longstaff does not claim this as a record, for he believes 
that it really was Kabru that W. W. Graham ascended in 
1883 to within some 50 ft. of the summit, which would give 
23,950 ft. as the record height. It is an interesting fact that 
late in the present year two Norwegian climbers got within 
50 ft. of the top of Kabru, a coincidence of figures which 
tells in favour of Graham’s record. Graham had certainly 
unrivalled powers of performing great and rapid feats in the 
bigh mountains, so that there is no difficulty on that score 
in his case. Passing to the old climbing ground of the 
European Alps, we have had abundant evidence that new 
expeditions are still to be found. As regards modern power 
and speed combined, here is a typical day, one single day, 
remember: started from the Montanvers; climbed the 
Aiguille dn Midi; traversed the ridge to the summit of the 
Aiguille du Plan; took the Dent du Requin on the way 
home.§ As literature, nothing that has come before the 
Club has, in my opinion, excelled Godley’s paper on ‘ The 
Alps,’ a modest little title, which, as he pointedly remarked, 
allowed a minimum of possibility of wandering from the 
subject. As art, I must give a first place to EKast’s ‘ Mountains 


* Freshfield and Mumm. t The Duke of the Abruzzi. 

+ Alpine Journal, No. 169. 

§ See Mr. G. Winthrop Young’s climb in A. J. vol. xxxiil. 
pp. 646-7. 
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from a Painter’s Point of View.’ Probably the greatest feat 
we have to record is that achieved and repeated by our 
admirable editor of the Journal, Mr. Yeld; the Journal has 
more than once appeared in the month in which it was due. 

We have had seven losses by death this year. Each year’s 
losses are recorded at the end of the year, not being reserved 
for a triennial period. We have lost Yool, an original 
member; De Fellenberg of Bern—a very prominent man in 
the early days of climbing, with some good new peaks to his 
name—he joined in 1863; R. M. Cuthbert, 1864; S. Rostron, 
1865; the two Slee brothers, 1877 ; and an honorary member, 
Dr. Mojsisovics of Vienna. The death of Sir Henry Neville 
Dering, who joined in 1864, was not recorded in 1905, in 
which year he died. There have been no deaths by accident 
in the mountains among our members in these three years, 
crowded with fatal accidents as those years have been. If 
there have been any accidents at all among our members, to 
the extent of breaking a bone however small, they have not 
been reported to me. 

To pass from grave to gay again, we have added greatly to 
the attractions of the Club by the institution of a social 
evening in each month. My official memory is still racked 
by the tremendous applause with which a simple explanatory 
statement of mine was received, when announcement of the 
social evenings was made to the Club. A sympathetic silence, 
as of regret too serious for words, would, I think, have been 
decorous, even if it was only a thin veneer. The statement 
was this, ‘There will be no Chair and no President.’ It 
reminded me of a cruel blow that came from Japan—that 1s, 
the voice was the voice of Japan, but the hands were pre- 
sumably the hands of our William Weston, who advised the 
Japanese. They had asked for a copy of our rules, as a type, 
and I had confidently, perhaps effusively, sent two copies. 
They could see the advantages of our rules, but someone had 
warned them of the disadvantage under which the Club has 
been labouring for these three years. Their rules, based upon 
ours, were transmitted to us in due course. The first rule 
worked out in English into this painful form, ‘7/is Club 
shall not have a President.’ 

In conclusion—how you have longed for those comforting 
words—we have had a grave disappointment this year and 
last. It had been proposed that our fiftieth year should be 
signalised by a systematic attempt to ascend the Himalayan 
mountain which it seems safest to describe as 29,002 ft. 
Persons not yet rendered cautious by advanced age may 
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call it Gaurisankar, or Chomokankar, or even Everest. Lord 
Curzon, the Viceroy, was favourable ; Lord Kitchener, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was favourable; facilities were promised ; men 
and ofticers were lent; we were to supply the British climbers 
and the Swiss guides. The climbers and the British share of 
the expenses were found. The change of Viceroy from Lord 
Curzon to the Earl of Minto did not injure the situation, for 
Lord Minto is a well-known member of the Club, and he 
wrote to me a hearty letter of assurance that he would do what 
he properly could. All seemed to be straight, too, in the inner 
world of politics, if the word straight is to be regarded as other 
than a mere counter in exchange in that world. After preli- 
minaries which seemed rather tortuous, as viewed by ordinary 
mortals, the attempt on the mountain was forbidden by the re- 
sponsible official at home. We must inall seriousness recognise 
that both the India Office and the Foreign Office may have had 
very solid reasons for forbidding it, specially, I suppose, the 
Foreign Office. And I feel sure that 1 may say, on the part 
of the Club, that when we consider the character of the two 
Secretaries of State concerned, Mr. Morley and Sir Edward 
Grey, we are convinced that only solid reasons would ever 
compel them to puta stop to an enterprise strongly appeal- 
ing to the personal sympathies of both of those eminent 
men. We ought to recognise, also, that there had been 
careering about in those parts, of late years, an individual of 
such character that the very broadest-minded Secretary of 
State might very well feel that one at a time was more than 
enough. The Tibetans had found that a force of 5,000 soldiers 
was not sufficient to stop this resolute gentleman. He lauched 
at so small a force as that, and went on. On another occasion, 
when he was mounting a mighty ice col of 19,600 ft. all 
alone, with only his usual bamboo cane in his hand, and 
‘Piccadilly boots and clothes,’ he was packed with aneroids, 
cameras (in the plural), and apparatus for boiling-point 
observations. He was attacked by four foolhardy soldiers, 
he whom not 5,000 had sufhced to stay. Among other uncon- 
sidered trifles of luggage that he had about him, there 
happened to be a rifle and cartridges, for he is always 
prepared for any emergency—it is a settled principle with 
him. ‘The rifle he unslung as they came at him. The result 
he gives in a few simple words as follows: ‘One of the fellows 
got something of a dent in his skull with the butt of my rifle; 
the others, unluckily, ran away.’ After savage proceedings 
of that kind, we cannot be surprised if the rulers of Tibet 
profess to be a little shy of British mountaineers. 
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I must before I finally release you thank the Committee of 
the Club for their kindness and forbearance. It has been 
a real pleasure to make two traverses of the heights of 
Swindon month by month to preside at their meetings, only 
two of which I have missed in these three years. I must 
specially mention the marked care and ability with which the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Bradby, has fulfilled the very onerous 
duties of his office; and must publicly express my gratitude 
to him for personal consideration and kindness, which have 
made me feel that I have acquired a friend for the few 
remaining years of my life. And it would be impossible to 
pass by without a word of recognition the width of interest 
in mountain exploration which enhances the value of the 
professional services rendered to the Club by Mr. Macintosh. 
All of us have been grieved by the prolonged illness of the 
careful attendant, Mr. Wilson, and all will be glad to know 
that he is a little better. As to the out-going President, of 
him I have to report that he has done his best to fulfil the 
duties indicated by his title of President, to sit, that is, not to 
climb, at the head of things. He has presided at the monthly 
meetings of the Club with ever increasing interest and enjoy- 
ment in the remarkable series of papers read by members. 
I remember that about the year 1865, when I was the only 
inefficient member of the Council of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, we elected as our President Thompson, the 
Regius Professor of Greek, who succeeded Whewell in the next 
year as Master of Trinity. He gave us a dinner at the end 
of his year of office, and in a masterly manner reviewed the 
proceedings of the year from the chaotic point of view of 
a man knowing nothing of science. We had ranged from 
minute entomology to astronomical physics. He told us that 
he thought he had on the whole derived the greatest pleasure 
and acquired the most information from the evening when we 
investigated microscopically the leg of the red spider which 
causes the peculiar tint of the planet Mars. This President 
might follow—at a great distance—the example of his 
illustrious fellow-townsman and schoolfellow. Considering 
the vast range of the recent proceedings of this Club, he 
might dilate with rapture on the great performance of Conway 
and Scott, in their sleigh journey from Mount Hedgehog in 
Spitsbergen to the Antarctic Pole; or on Tempest Anderson’s 
marvellous photographs of volcanves belching forth icebergs. 
But the very thought is a disloyalty to the keen enjoyment 
with which he has listened during these three years; an 
enjoyment completely unspoiled by the ever-present and 
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almost comical sense of the obvious inadequacy of the pre- 
siding official. There have, it is true, been two brilliant 
exceptions to the display of inadequacy. On May 16, 1905, 
and on March 5, 1907, the President was physically unable 
to be in his place. 


Firty YEARS OF THB ALPINE CLUB. 
By CHARLES PILKINGTON. 
(Read before the Alpine Club on February 4, 1908.) 


fINHE thought that there have always been mountaineers 

since the uplands were capable of sustaining mountain 
came or cattle takes us a long way back into the mists of the 
past. But good cragsmen and walkers as these men may have 
been, their horizon was limited, as that of their successors 
will be to the end of time, and although they have supplied, 
and will supply, the raw material, they require a touch of 
influences outside their ken, before they can possibly become 
the finished article—‘the mountaineer proper,’ of whose 
pursuit we are now thinking. 

It is not the object of this paper to review the evolution 
of the prehistoric climber and the work of the first ex- 
plorers, but only to sketch somewhat hastily the growth of 
mountaineering during the fifty years that the Alpine Club has 
existed. I need not dwell on the early work done by the men 
of the country, men of Switzerland, Italy, France, Austria, and 
Germany, to whom all honour is due, for it would be untrue 
and inartistic to talk of modern mountaineering as starting 
in 1858 with the formation of the Alpine Club. But we 
must at any rate see what manner of men our immediate 
predecessors were, and what was their idea of the mountains 
and how to climb them. 

1854 has for a long time been considered the starting-point 
of modern English mountaineering, when Alfred Wills and 
his guides made the first ascent of the Wetterhorn * from 
Grindelwald; but it was as much the delightful way in which 
the story of the climb was told as the climb itself that 
warmed the hearts of Englishmen and drew them towards 
the snows; for the Wetterhorn * had been climbed in 1845 
by Agassiz, Forbes had been on the Jungfrau in 1841, 


* The peak here, as generally, called the Wetterhorn is, strictly 
speaking, the point of the Wetterhérner known as the Hasle 
Jungfrau (12,149 ft.); the highest point, called the Mittelhorn 
(12,166 ft.), was first climbed by Mr. Speer in 1845. 
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and in 1845 John Ball had guided Matthias zum Taugwald 
over the Schwartzthor, threading his way through a com- 
plicated world of unknown ice to still less known slopes of 
snow beyond—an expedition that in my mind stands out 
boldly in its bid for one of the first places in snow-climbing 
records. 

In 1854 William Mathews ascended the Vélan, and in 1856, 
with his brother Charles Edward, explored the Combin group, 
and climbed the Combin de Corbassiere. He returned in 
1857 with his cousin B. St. J. Mathews, and climbed the 
Graffeneire (14,108 ft.), just failing to reach the Grand 
Combin (14,164 ft.). The story of his adventures is excellently 
told in the first series of ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ 
William Mathews was a great explorer of the Western Alps— 
one of the greatest mountaineers of our Club—-one of those 
names which, through some reason or other, seem to dwell 
unobtrusively in the shade, but one which we as climbers 
will do well to honour. 

In 1855 C. Hudson, G. and C. Smyth, E. S. Kennedy, and 
C. Ainslie climbed Mont Blanc without guides from St. Gervais 
by way of the Dome du Gouter. In 1856 Vaughan Hawkins, 
dissatisfied with the implements used by his companions and 
guides on the slopes of the Col de Miage, describes what he 
wants in the history of their adventures. It is a very good 
description of the ice axe of the present day. Wills relates 
his adventures on the Fenétre de Saleinaz. Tyndall gives a 
thrilling account of his wanderings amongst the séracs of the 
Glacier du Géant, and Hardy tells how he and W. Mathews, 
at the head of a small army, climbed the Finsteraarhorn, and 
how on the ascent of the steepest snow slope Auguste Simond 
refused to use the rope, saying that as a slip could not be 
stopped it must be ‘ each one for himself.’ 

It will therefore be seen that before 1858 the grub of the 
chamois-hunter and goatherd had burst its chrysalis case and 
emerged as a guide, knowing the use of the rope and ice axe, 
the dangers of hidden crevasses and falling stones, and 
enjoying the friendship of those who employed him. Guides 
were then few in number, it is true, but some of them were 
soon to become good and safe models for all mountaineering 
time; they were already an example for the amateurs who 
had called them into existence, and who, if the truth were 
told, had in many cases taught them the rudiments of the 
craft they were to work out and perfect. The best ice men at 
first came from Chamonix, but in the years that were to 
follow they seem (with a few brilliant exceptions) to have 
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deteriorated, under the levelling system of the Guides’ Union, 
which placed them all on one dreary levei of merit, and so 
starved the originality of the individual. Zermatt and the 
Oberland also produced good men, and in a short time the 
Oberlander, by his dogged strength and natural ability, came 
to the front as the type of guide which has since become the 
pattern for all to copy. 

The next few years may be called the glorious summer of 
mountaineering for those who were then able to go to the 
Alps. The English contingent was mostly composed of pro- 
fessional men trained in public schools and at college to 
athletic pursuits, and who by the conditions of their work 
were provided with a long summer holiday. 

As the country was new, the amateurs were to a great 
extent explorers, seekers after new things, exponents of a 
new pursuit to which they gave the impetus of their mental 
training. Mountaineering went hand in hand with explora- 
tion, and, contrary to modern practice, passes were as much 
sought after as peaks; we can all appreciate the joys of 
making a new and legitimate pass into a little known valley, 
where there were few tracks and no description to suggest a 
route. To the guides the work was new and exhilarating, 
and developed their climbing as well as their guiding powers. 
Many of the amateurs also acquired an eye for country, a 
topographical insight into the ways of ridges and valleys, 
which enabled them to suggest the routes to be worked out; 
a pleasure lost to those of us who follow a leader who knows 
the way. Nor was there a Conway or Coolidge in their 
pocket to remind them that they had to reach ‘the big rock 
on the left bank of the stream beyond the first bridge in three 
hours from the top ’ to‘ save their face.’ They had leisure, if 
they cared to take it, to examine and make notes, for were 
they not on untrodden ground, and might not these things be 
written in a book for the benefit of less lucky people at home ? 
So Alpine climbing prospered, and a literature sprang up 
worthy of the sport it described, which greatly helped to 
shape and guide the thought and actions of the earlier moun- 
taineers, the best known books then being, perhaps, Forbes’s 
‘Alps of Savoy’ (1843), ‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ 
(1859 and 1862), Hinchliffs ‘Summer Months in the Alps’ 
(1857), and Wills’s ‘ Eagle’s Nest’ (1860). 

The first few years after the starting of the Alpine Club 
witnessed a great change in English mountaineering. Ball 
writes a@ paper on Mountaineering Equipment, in which he 
deals with ropes, axes, and such modern things as ice screws 
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in the boots, though I am afraid that his list of provisions 
would hardly satisfy the modern climber. In fact, a pound 
of rice per day, and tea as the only luxury (unless the small 
stone in the mouth to keep away thirst be included if swal- 
lowed), seem hardly decent now. Fortunately the star of 
Tuckett was rising, and one of his more material rays 
revealed the possibilities of soup at a bivouac; and he held 
such high revel on the rocks above the Mittel Aletsch Glacier 
that some of his guides were none too fit for the ascent of 
the Aletschhorn next day. 

In 1860 and 1861 Chamonix was joined to Zermatt by the 
high level route. Bonney and W. Mathews explored Dau- 
phiné, and Whymper made his first scramble on the southern 
side of the Matterhorn, which induced him to turn his atten- 
tion to tents and camp equipment. By this time many of the 
great snow peaks and passes had been climbed, and it was 
found that the dreaded glaciers and snowfields were only 
roads which facilitated their ascent, so attention was directed 
towards steeper mountains, and especially to that splendid 
wall of ice and rock that overlooks the Wengern Alp. It was 
therefore a distinct advance in the craft when those classical 
climbs the passage of the Kiger Joch (1859) and the Jungfrau 
Joch (1862), and the ascent of the Jungfrau from the Wengern 
Alp (1865), were made, and men recognised the possibilities 
opened up by the skilful use of the ice axe. Stephen also 
ascended the Schreckhorn (1861) with three guides, or, as he 
says, ‘with one or even two too many,’ and thus opened a 
controversy that would have shaken any institution less firmly 
established than the Alpine Club. 

The ‘ Journal ' was started in 1863, and at once proclaimed 
itself a practical aid to mountaineering, as well as a record 
of mountain adventure, by issuing an official report on ropes, 
knots, and ice axes ; and Adams-Reilly published his map 
(1865) of the chain of Mont Blanc, the result of years of 
careful work—a splendid single-handed performance. The 
culminating point of the Alps of the Dauphine was conquered 
in 1864 by E. Whymper, A. W. Moore, and H. Walker, while 
in 1865 the Brenva route up Mont Blane was forced by F. and 
H. Walker, A. W. Moore, and G. 8. Mathews with Melchior and 
Jacob Anderegg, and in 1865 also Whymper conquered the 
Matterhorn. All these expeditions added much to the know- 
ledve of mountaineering, and menlike G. E. Foster, L. Stephen, 
C. EK. Mathews, and A. W. Moore had been produced—to 
mention those who have passed away—and guides like Chris- 
tian Almer, Peter Bohren, Michel Croz, and Jean Antoine 
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Carrel. Strong, dogged, careful men, who had carried much 
wood and many cheeses and chamois, very sound of limb 
and wind, slightly lacking in adventure, objecting to bad 
weather, but the very men able to deal with it, by their 
level-headed, quiet, patient strength—these guides knew the 
mountains in all weathers, kept their heads in time of stress, 
and left nothing to chance. This great respect for their 
peaks they imparted to their employers—or did the amateurs 
impart it to their guides? Who can say? However this 
may be, we find that the amateurs of that day had also learned 
to respect the mountains, and were men fit for, and trained 
to, long periods of exertion, not liable to accidents caused by 
fatigue or cold, explorers as well as climbers. One result of 
this good example is that this Club has so few accidents to 
record amongst its members. 

To some extent also the mountains and the glaciers may 
have had their own influence on the men who climbed them. 
A mystery still hung over the great and seldom-traversed 
snowfields ; some of the big peaks were untrodden by the 
foot of man, and most were practically unknown. There were 
no huts. All this meant that an expedition in those days 
was a much larger affair than now. Porters were required 
to carry blankets and provisions. It was a serious business 
requiring much preparation, and not lightly to be entered 
upon, and was a good school in which to learn the climbing 
best suited for exploration in distant lands and on larger 
mountains, of which the harvest was soon to come. 

At this time, however, there seems to have been a period of 
Alpine depression. To be sure Freshfield and Tuckett (1864-7) 
were in the Eastern Alps, but they were probably hiding from 
the storm of abuse in the newspapers which followed the 
Matterhorn accident. Whether the accident itself had any- 
thing to do with this depression it is difficult to say, but 
certainly there was a chill in English mountaineering; can- 
didates for this Club were not forthcoming, and a dam seemed 
to be placed against the current of mountain adventure. It 
may also have been that, as the Matterhorn was in the minds 
of many men the Ultima Thule of Alpine aspirations, its con- 
quest to a certain extent caused a slackening of endeavour ; 
but the pent-up waters were soon to sweep away all obstacles 
and flood other lands beyond the Alps. 

The dam served to throw the torrent into many currents 
and eddies; when it burst it carried Freshfield, Moore, and 
Tucker on to the east peak of Elbruz (1868); Grove, Walker, 
and Gardiner on to the western peak (1874) ; stirred men to 
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explore the mountains of India and America, and, as the flood 
receded, left Bryce alone on the summit of Ararat (1876). Not 
only in climbing but in Alpine hterature did the flood show 
its power. Tyndall’s ‘ Hours of I:xercise in the Alps’ (1874), 
Whymper’s ‘Scrambles’ (1871) (perhaps the most widely 
interesting book of Alpine travel ever written), Leslie Stephen’s 
‘Playground of Kurope’ (1866) all appeared; H. B. George 
impressed upon his countrymen the use of photography, which 
was afterwards to play so great a part in mountaineering art 
and practice. Girdlestone (1870) told how he climbed without 
guides, and Grove replied with a paper on ‘ The Comparative 
Skill of Amateurs and Guides’ (1870), in which the amateurs 
were rather severely handled. 

In 1871 Miss Walker was the first lady to reach the 
summit of the Matterhorn, Miss Brevoort the first to cross 
it; and the Misses Pigeon descended the Sesia Joch (1869) 
in remarkable circumstances; W. M. and R. Pendlebury and 
Taylor forced the eastern side of Monte Rosa (1872), and 
Colgrove, Cust, and Cawood, without guides, ascended the 
Matterhorn (1876). There also arose amongst the Alps of 
Dauphiné a band of French climbers. M. Boileau de Castelnau, 
with Gaspard, at length succeeded in gaining the western 
peak of the Meije (1877), almost the last isolated virgin 
summit of the Alps falling before the man who had never 
accepted the idea of its inaccessibility; and M. Duhamel 
climbed the Eecrins from the south (1881). Nor must we 
forget the ‘Northern Light’ of the Alpine Club, Slingsby, 
who had been at work since 1871 among the glaciers of 
the north, and had at last conquered Skagastolstind, tbe 
Matterhorn of Norway. He alone of his party completed 
the ascent. He must perforce have been unroped; but what 
man amongst us would have resisted the temptation on such 
a virgin peak as this ? 

December 23, 1866, marked a new departure in moun- 
taineering, when Moore and Walker, the pioneers of winter 
mountaineering, started from Grindelwald, crossed the Fin- 
steraar Joch, and returned by the Strahlege in twenty-two 
hours. In January 1874 Miss Brevoort and Coolidge ascended 
the Wetterhorn and the Jungfrau, and in January 1888 
Mrs. Jackson with Emile Boss descended from the Jungfrau 
to the Wengern Alp, and now almost every Alpine centre has 
its winter season, rinks and sleigh runs are prepared, and 
ski-running has become a popular amusement. 

New climbs became increasingly difficult to find; attention 
was being localised on certain dificult minor peaks and special 
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expeditions ; younger and more ambitious guides were coming 
to the front. Austrians, Germans, Frenchmen, Itahans were 
appearing on the scene, and men began to congregate in 
increasing numbers at such places as Zermatt and Chamonix. 
This social aspect of the question was at first most evident at 
Zermatt for many reasons. Itwas the starting-point for an 
unrivalled number of splendid peaks and passes. Climbers 
were thrown together, for they for the most part frequented 
the Monte Rosa, which (as well as other hotels) was held by 
Seiler, the Seilers being the personal friends of many moun- 
taincers; Zermatt was then less open to tourists than Grin- 
delwald and Chamonix, and Alpine men were less liable to 
be lost in the crowd. An Alpine Society far larger than the 
Alpine Club was gradually evolved, embracing lovers of travel 
and scenery, artists, scientific men, and scholars, many of 
whom were well content with all the pleasures to be found 
below the snow line, but who, no doubt, found some pleasure 
and excitement in being thrown into contact with climbers 
and guides. | 

These gatherings at the various centres in Switzerland 
were, no doubt, useful as well as pleasant. Alpine ‘shop’ was 
talked, perhaps unduly; but what did it matter if men of 
similar tastes were brought together and friendships formed ? 
On off days, when scrambling on the glaciers and rocks, men 
began to realise that they could cut a step themselves, and to 
know who were the handiest men amongst their companions. 
All this led firstly to climbing without guides, and secondly 
to the working out of some of those difficult and complicated 
ascents that are to be found on the wrong sides of mountaing. 

For many years isolated expeditions had been made without 
professional assistance, but there had been no attempt before 
1878 to spend a holiday, systematically climbing the difficult 
peaks of the Alps without guides, in a regular climbing tour, 
and without special inspection or preparation, except such 
reconnoitring as is always made by parties with guides who 
are unfamiliar with the district or on unknown climbs. The 
first party that tried the experiment made several tours, 
during which they climbed, without previous knowledge, many 
of the difficult peaks and passes of the Alps, and with the 
exception of the Dent Blanche, when a high wind arose, never 
failed to reach their summit or cross their pass. Nor were 
they benighted, except on one peak, where, knowing what had 
happened to all their predecessors, arrangements were made 
beforehand to bivouac on the rocks. They were not con- 
demned by the members of this Club, who thought that 
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amateurs should climb without censure so long as they 
played the game, so long as they brought no discredit to 
mountaineering by attempting climbs beyond their powers 
without sufficient experience. 

I must leave for an abler pen than mine, to describe the 
literary and scientific work of climbers and explorers, not 
least of which is that of the Editors of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ 
which our late President will be glad to hear has been edited 
for nine years by Cambridge men, against thirty-six years by 
Oxford men, our present Editor having now served two years 
longer than any of his predecessors. Nor can I do more than 
thankfully acknowledge the great influence our artists have 
had, in moulding our ideas of mountain art, directly by their 
pictures and indirectly by their influence on our photo- 
graphers, who now not only illuminate many a chapter, and 
brighten many a lecture, but bring home to us (as Donkin 
was the first to do) real pictures as well as detailed illustra- 
tions of lands we have never seen. 

In thinking of mountaineering it is borne in upon us that 
at different times different schools (both of thought and 
action) have come to the front, and I think we may legiti- 
mately speak of the Montanvert school. The foundations 
seem to have been inadvertently laid by Dent at the time of 
his repeated attacks on the Dru, by Eccles during his many 
climbs on Mont Blanc, by Mummery, who with Burgener 
worked out the routes on the Charmoz and Grepon, and by 
Davidson, who occasionally forsook his Zermatt centre to 
climb the Aiguilles. 

Wicks, Morse, Wilson, and others firmly established it as 
a school of rock-climbing, the entry to which was through a 
well known window, a severer test than any mountaineering 
club had as yet put into force. They worked up their subject 
so well that last year Winthrop Young, with Joseph Knubel 
and Franz Lochmatter, in exceptional circumstances traversed 
the Charmoz, Grépon, and the two peaks of the Blaitiere in 
sixteen hours from the Montanvert and back. Even this has 
now been eclipsed, for V. J. E. Ryan, with Franz Lochmatter, 
has climbed these Aiguilles direct from the Mer de Glace, 
though whether all the ascents should be repeated or not is 
a matter of doubt. In contrast to this somewhat centrist 
schoo] Coolidge had long been working out a plan of moun- 
taineering that few of us have time to attempt, 7.e. to climb 
every peak in a district, whatever its size or difficulty. This 
has been done by Germans in certain districts, but Coolidge 
and Gardiner are the great exponents of this particular form 
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of mountaineering, and to it we owe Coolidge’s unrivalled 
knowledge of the Alps, which has been placed at our dis- 
posal in vol. 1. of Ball’s ‘Alpine Guide’ and the series of 
‘Climbers’ Guides’ which he brought out conjointly with 
Conway, to mention only two of his works which deal with 
the practical side of the question. As Bonney is our greatest 
geologist so Coolidge is our greatest Alpine historian; and 
we, like Oliver Twist, are waiting for more in his forthcoming 
‘History of the Alps.’ 

In 1880 Whymper made his important exploration of the 
Andes and climbed Chimborazo, an exploration which em- 
braced many other fields than that of mountaineering and 
resulted in a valuable book of travel. 

The Austrians now come to the front, and we all remember 
the bold deeds of the brothers Zsigmondy and Purtscheller, 
and how in 1885 they effected the first passage of the ridge 
leading from the central to the western Mee. The fact that 
many of the Austrians live close to their mountains gives them 
great facilities for practice, which many of them have used 
to the best advantage, but not all. It may be well for capable 
men to become familiar with the peaks, and even with them 
it sometimes leads to rashness; but with many this undue 
familiarity has led to treating them with a contempt which 
has brought about its own retribution. It is not an unmixed 
evil that the snow peaks are so far away from us. As it is 
most of us who go there to climb for the first time have had 
some practice at home under capable leaders, on mountains 
where short pieces of rockwork can be found as difficult as 
anything in the Alps, but which never exact those hours of 
constant toil and danger which sometimes fall to the lot of 
the Alpine climber ; hours when fatigue and cold have dulled 
the senses and sapped the strength. I wonder what the annual 
death roll would be if the Rax Alp was within twenty miles of 
London or Manchester ? 

Since 1874 the Caucasian mountains had slept in dignified 
repose, but in 1884 Déchy reinvaded the country, and the 
next year Dent and Donkin sounded the English assault and 
climbed Gestola. Then, stirred by Freshfield’s oratory, many 
of our Club men ‘ heard the East a-calling,’ and responded to 
the call. Many a noble peak succumbed to their onslaught. 
Dych Tau fell before our President, and the redoubtable Ushba 
was climbed by Cockin and Ulrich Almer. 1888 to 1890 was 
the heyday of Caucasian exploration, and no better moun- 
taineering has ever been done by any of our members; and 
never had photography been so effectually used, not only for 
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pictorial effect but for topographical purposes, and as a help 
to mountaineering in the future, though the work of Collie, 
Stutfeld, and Woolley in the Canadian Rockies runs it hard. 
Scotland also and its islands of the west were explored and 
reported to be available country, and their winter snowfields 
and gullies declared to be good practice ground for Alpine 
work. In 1891, under the Presidency of Professor Ramsay, 
the Scottish Mountaineering Club was started, and Scotland 
became, like the English Lake District and North Wales, the 
training ground of many a mountaineer of the present day. 
There are now several mountaineering clubs in Britain besides 
the Alpine Club, and the influence of British rock-climbing on 
mountaineering can be traced in many ways. It tends, 
perhaps, unduly to dispensing with professional assistance in 
the Alps, but it also tends towards greater safety in rock- 
climbing, because the practice of hitching or belaying the 
rope on every available projection of rock during a dithcult 
passage is one of its characteristics ; it insures a knowledge 
of the danger of grass and moss on ledges and slopes, the 
want of which has led to many an accident in the Alps when 
men have slipped on easy ground; but I hope that the custom 
of the New Year and Easter meets of the various clubs, good 
in so many ways, may not unduly develop the acrobatic 
pastime of following good men up exceptionally difficult and 
well known climbs, to the neglect of learning self-reliance and 
the guiding faculty on less known rocks and misty hills. 

1901 to 1904 seems to be pretty nearly the climax of 
mountaineering in Europe. To begin at home: the Pillar 
Rock in Cumberland was climbed from the N. after twenty 
years of exploration by Haskett-Smith, Robinson, and others. 
It is by no means the most difficult ascent in the Lakes; 
not to be compared with Botterill, Oppenheimer, and Taylor’s 
N.W. pillar route, nor Solly’s climb on the Eagle Nest ridge 
of Great Gable, which Ashley Abraham (no mean judge or 
exponent of the art) believes to be the limit of human 
adhesiveness, but it is typical of the district and the men. 
Mummery, Slingsby, and Carr made on the Aiguille du Plan 
(1892) probably the longest and steepest ice stairway that 
has ever been cut. Mummery, Hastings, and Collie traversed 
Mont Blane by the Brenva route (1894)—the last important 
expedition that Mummery, our most brilliant rock-climber, 
was to make in the Alps. Both these ascents were made 
without guides. 

With all this notable climbing as an object lesson it was 
deemed well to have an up-to-date book on the subject, and 
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the ‘ Mountaineering Badminton’ was produced under Dent’s 
sound editorship; in it there are some remarks on the com- 
parative skill of travellers and guides. Personally I think 
that the best guides are better than amateurs in the power 
of forcing a difficult passage, their hands, being constantly 
employed in their daily work, making them less liable to tire 
on a long hold and less easily affected by the cold, while their 
ability to carry heavy loads without fatigue makes them 
invaluable for such climbs as will have to be faced in India. 
But I believe the experienced amateur who has travelled 
amongst many mountains and climbed many a peak is a 
better path-finder than an ordinary guide. I cannot agree 
with Leslie Stephen or Grove that guides can pick out the 
way up a rocky face or through a crevassed glacier infinitely 
better than the best trained amateur, or that their opinion 
as to the state of the snow or weather is always reliable. 

There are men, both amateurs and guides, who, try as 
they may, can never acquire an eye for country; but the 
amateur who has the faculty, and who has trained himself 
by vears of intelligent practice, has an advantage over the 
guide in being better able to use maps, compasses, photo- 
graphs, and books. There are some guides who are perhaps 
above comparison, such men as Christian Almer, Francois 
Dévouassoud, Matthias Zurbriggen, and others, who have had 
more than ordinary practice in finding new routes; but the 
modern guide climbs well known peaks, most of which he has 
ascended before, and so has small practice in guiding on un- 
known ground even when professionally employed, and, 
though a born mountaineer, he may have none when working 
at his trade at home. The faculty of finding the backward 
path 1s easy enough to learn for those who have this eye for 
country, and the picking up of articles left under rocks in the 
morning in unknown districts is a trick of the trade, simply a 
matter of memory, but the memory must seriously take the 
work in hand and be strenuously held to its point. 

Most would-be historians, when in the course of their work 
they approach modern events, find themselves entangled 
in detail, or, as they put it, ‘face to face with events the ulti- 
mate result of which it is impossible to foresee.’ And so 
now, I find myself entangled in a multitude of explorations 
which it 18 impossible to chronicle and whose diversity makes 
it difficult to see where we shall be led. 

Following the lead given them years ago by Green and 
Emil Boss, the New Zealanders make their first ascent of 
Mont Cook. Freshfield gives us his splendid book ‘The 
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Exploration of the Caucasus’ (1896), C. E. Mathews, ever 
faithful to the king of the Alps, his ‘Annals of Mont Blanc’ 
(1898), and Conway that well illustrated Himalayan book 
(1894) which describes his ascent of Pioneer Peak and the 
crossing of the longest glacier pass in the world. In 1897 
FitzGerald and Vines took an expedition to South America 
with Zurbriggen as guide. Aconcagua was climbed under 
- most adverse circumstances and great hardship: Zurbriggen 
reached the summit on January 14, 1897, and Mr. Vines with 
Nicola Lanti on February 18. Mr. Vines also conquered the 
formidable Tupungato with Zurbriggen on April 12. The 
Duke of the Abruzzi gave us an object lesson on the ad- 
vantages of complete preparation and strict discipline in his 
ascent of Mount St. Elias. The Duke is a splendid moun- 
taineer himself, and his Alpine guides are his personal 
retainers, and whatever the Scriptures may say about putting 
our confidence in princes it is a very useful virtue for guides 
to have under such circumstances. He has resources at his 
call that the ordinary climber has not, but he is a remarkable 
man and some years later he showed the world the advantage 
of introducing the Alpine element into Arctic exploration. 
Doubtless some day the poles will be reached by balloons, 
but, acting along the present lines, I believe that the best 
chance of getting there is by large and continuous expe- 
ditions, the fighting head of which should be composed of 
northern seamen and Alpine guides, and the naval officer 
in command of the expedition might with advantage be 
accompanied by a competent Alpine amateur. 

In 1898 Conway, having survived his experiences with 
Garwood in Spitsbergen, again leads his forces to distant 
lands and climbs Illimani and Aconcagua, and explores 
Tierra del Fuego; and that great explorer Sven Hedin made 
several ascents in connection with his great journey across 
Asia. In the first year of this century, or the last year 
of the last—but I will not, at this time of the evening, raise 
a mathematical question that has never yet been solved— 
the Himalaya suffered from a regular invasion. Freshtfield, 
with the Sellas, Mr. and Mrs. Workman, Bruce, and Neve 
were all working on the roof of the world, Mrs. Workman 
reaching a greater height than has ever yet been gained by 
woman. 

In 1903 Longstaff and Rolleston went to the Caucasus and 
alone made several splendid climbs, but the year was notice- 
able for the remarkable Austrian expedition organised by 
Rickmers, and for the ascent of the southern peak of Ushba 
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under the plucky leadership of Herr Schultz, who on the first 
attempt fell from the terrible southern cliffs, but some days 
later led his party up them with his head still in bandages ; 
and also for the traverse of its two peaks by the Munich 
party, which took five days of continuously difficult climbing. 
I should say this is not a legitimate expedition if so much 
time is really necessary for its accomplishment; a bad day 
whilst they were in a critical position would have probably 
wiped the party out, or only left them the chance of descend- 
ing the great couloir between the peaks (dangerous enough 
under the best circumstances) in a more than ordinarily 
dangerous condition. It shows, however, what can be done 
by a heavily laden, warmly clad, and determined party. As 
an example of the opposite of this we learn from Kirk- 
patrick and Hope what they think necessary to carry on long 
expeditions in the Alps. Their list is useful and interesting ; 
everything is scientifically worked out for lightness, an ounce 
here, half an ounce there being saved. It will not suit every 
one, and the clothing and rucksack seem to me rather light. 
Ling and Raeburn made some notable traverses in 1906, 
including the Matterhorn by the Zmutt Arete with descent 
to Breuil. Here again is a party climbing two on a rope, but 
I notice that on the ascent of the Schreckhorn they had 
another companion. It is not always easy to secure a third 
man for a party, and I know that many have climbed two on 
a rope. Ihave done so myself on more than one occasion, so 
it must not be thought that I especially refer to those whose 
names I have mentioned, but as they are in the tighting head 
of climbing at the present time they must expect to get some 
knocks. I suppose we have all climbed this way when we 
have been driven to it by force of circumstances; but why, 
when three is so much safer a number, should we not try as 
much as possible to follow the old rule? After all, climbing 
the Alps is a sport, not a forlorn hope to save a life or for the 
food of one’s country. If it is absolutely necessary for our 
enjoyment that we should climb two on a rope, it would 
surely be better for the party to consist of four, using one 
rope on the glaciers and going in two parties on rocks when 
they are free from loose stones. Of course I take it that 
every sane man is agreed that it is necessary to have at least 
three on a long snow-covered glacier, the extra safety of a 
double rope for a party of two notwithstanding. On more 
serious expeditions, when a way is being worked out on very 
difficult rocks, or fatigue is foreshadowed in forcing a long 
ice passage, a party is hardly ever less than three, and more 
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often four, and in such cases three men go quite as quickly 
and far more safely than two. It is hardly necessary to use 
the old argument that stands the teat of time, viz. that 
should injury unfortunately occur to one, such as even a 
sprained ankle, the life of the injured man is in great danger 
if he is on a high and exposed mountain, for his companion 
must leave him to get assistance. Again, there is the tendency 
nowadays on rock peaks to climb unroped on places where a slip 
would be fatal. Now it cannot be said that a man, however 
skilful, can never slip; he may, as the ‘ Alpine Journal’ will 
tell you, and stones will come down in unauthorised directions, 
and may cause a fall that could easily be stopped with the 
rope. Of course a hard and fast line can never be drawn. 
Men must judge for themselves, for in ascending rocks in good 
condition the rule may be somewhat relaxed. All of us can 
sympathise with the wish to be unroped, and may remember 
how we have often untied one of the party to explore some 
detail on an unknown mountain. But if you will be guided 
by the experience of those who have climbed for more than 
80 years, with and without guides, you will think seriously 
of the question. Remember, you who are now in the front 
rank of climbers, that you will be looked up to as models in 
the years that are to come, as we looked up to the Almers 
and Andereggs of the past; and, believe me, it is best for 
you and for the sport you lead that your followers may be as 
well content with the example you set as we have been with 
the one set tous. I saw last year numbers of young Swiss 
who had come up from Luzern or Ziirich to spend the week- 
end in the mountains, some of them strong young climbers, 
others unfit and untrained, two on a single rope, plunging 
along snow-covered glaciers, the comparative safety in such 
eases being the number of parties on the same expedition, 
and the fact that the more difficult mountains are as vet 
hardly accessible for week-end ascents. 

There is little else to tell. Africa has yielded her highest 
peaks to Meyer, Purtscheller, Mackinder, and the Duke of 
the Abruzzi; Weston has revealed the mysteries of Japan, 
and is now doubtless enthroned as a mountain saint; Cook 
has climbed the highest point of the Rocky Mountains. 
There is left to us the Himalayan range: to it our eyes must 
turn; thither will our adventurous travellers go. There are 
many amongst you who have penetrated its fastnesses : 
Graham, Workman, and Longstaff have run each other hard 
for the record climb. You have just heard a most interesting 
account by Longstaff of his travels with Bruce and Mumm, 
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and we look to him to carry our flag still higher, even higher 
than Trisul. But while our thoughts wander from the frosty 
Caucasus to the distant Aorangi, the Western Rockies, or the 
Himalayan snows, there is always our old love to turn to— 
a holiday task to keep us fit for future work. 

I think the knowledge that there are other worlds to con- 
quer, and other heights to win, will give a zest to Alpine 
climbing, a glory to the oft-climbed peaks, an afterglow on 
their glittering spires that will endure after every crack and 
hollow, every ledge and pinnacle of the Alps has been duly 
entered and classified in the local ‘ Climbers’ Guide.’ 

The Alps, we may claim, are conquered by the common 
brotherhood of mountaineers, but victory entails responsibility 
as well as fame. That the mountains should be a sanctuary 
set apart for mountaineers is an idea impossible of attainment 
and it would be selfish to desire it, but now that their slopes 
are being disfigured with unnecessary railways, their clitfs 
degraded by iron lifts, and their noblest glacier threatened by 
a wire sledge run, it is time that Englishmen should heartily 
co-operate with those who have the right to protect their 
native mountains, and take their share in the noble work of 
preserving for future generations the beauty and mystery that 
has charmed and elevated their lives.* 


THe JUBILEE OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


HE Annvant GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the 
Hall on Monday evening, December 16, 1907 : the Bishop 
of Bristol, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. H. 8S. Brooke, F. G. S. Clerihew, W. M. Davies, 
W. Garden, J. C. Hodgson, G. E. Howard, A. McAndrew, 
A. E. Porter, E. B. Robertson, and E. Slack were balloted 
for and elected members of the Club. 

Mr. Hermann Woolley was elected President in place of 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of Bristol, whose term of 
office expired. 

Mr. Woottey said: During the last nineteen years I have 
derived 8 great amount of pleasure from my membership of 
the Alpine Club; some of my pleasantest recollections are 


* It seems to me much to be desired that our members should 
join the English branch of the League for the Preservation of Swiss 
Scenery, 
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associated with it. I have made many good friends amongst 
you, and have received from my fellow-members very many 
marks of kindness and consideration ; but this latest instance 
of your goodwill increases my indebtedness to so serious a 
total that I feel some difficulty in expressing my thanks. 
Perhaps I need hardly assure you that I fully appreciate the 
great honour of being elected as your next President; but 
above all I value my election as another proof of your friend- 
ship and kindly feeling. I can only hope to make some 
return for your confidence by trying to be of use to the Club. 
As a stimulus and example there will be the remembrance of 
the great services rendered, within my own experience, by the 
last seven Presidents, and for a special example of devotion 
to the best interests of the Club I need not go further back 
than to the régime of our actual President. The Bishop of 
Bristol may well feel gratified at our flourishing condition at 
the close of his term of office. With so admirable a Secretary 
and so excellent a Committee, I trust that when the time comes 
for me to resign I may have the same cause for satisfaction. 
I ask you to accept my heartfelt thanks. 

Messrs. G. L. Stewart, G. Winthrop Young, and C. W. 
Nettleton were elected members of the Committee in the 
places of Captain J. P. Farrar and Mr. H. Priestman, whose 
term of office expired, and of Mr. Alfred East, who did not 
offer himself for re-election. Tie Vice-Presidents, the Hon. 
Secretary, and the other members of the Committee being 
eligible, were re-elected. The Auditors, Messrs. J. H. W. 
Rolland and Richard L. Harrison, were duly re-elected. 

The PresipENT announced that the thanks of the Club were 
due to their old friend Monsieur Loppée, who had presented 
to the Club, as a Jubilee gift, a beautiful painting by himself 
of Mont Blane in Winter; to Mr. T. Howse, for the gift of a 
valuable herbarium of Alpine plants; and to Dr. Savage, for 
presenting a fine cabinet in which to place this collection. 
He had also to express, on behalf of the Club, their thanks 
to the various owners who had so kindly lent pictures for the 
exhibition, particularly to Dr. Acland for a fine Ruskin and 
to Mr. Cheetham for the picture by Mr. G. F. Watts of the 
Mountains of Carrara. 

The Presipent then delivered his address.* 

Professor Bonney, 1n proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President, said: As the senior ex-President present to-night I 
have great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to our Presi- 


* See p. 1 and following. 
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dent. You will agree with me in saying that we have listened 
to an address of interest and value, in which a mass of details 
have been handled by a practised man of letters and with the 
skill of an experienced historian. But, after all, such an ad- 
dress awakens a feeling of melancholy in us older members. 
At the end of this year I shall have been a member for fifty years. 
I now look up to the peaks which once I could easily ascend, 
but shall not ascend again. As the President spoke, I thought 
how many of the names mentioned were those of close 
friends who had passed into the shadow land. This brings a 
sense of melancholy interest. Nevertheless I feel with your 
President a delight in the old times, and wish continued 
prosperity to the Alpine Club with all my heart. Climbing 
is one of the best and most health-giving of pursuits, and I 
trust that the time is far away when the Alps will be 
deserted. I have great pleasure in proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Bishop for his address. 

Mr. Tuckett, in seconding the vote of thanks, said: 
I ascended my first glacier sixty-five and a half years ago, 
and may now call myself a fossil. There may be sermons in 
stones, but whether there is speech in a fossil is doubtful. 
At the same time, invited to take a part in the proceedings, 
I must say that I find the meeting of old friends a great 
and heartfelt delight. I trust that the newer body of 
mountaineers will have the same joy in mountaineering and 
in social intercourse that we older members have had. Many 
years ago there appeared articles in the ‘Cornhill’ describing 
how an unknown writer had spent his summers in the Alps 
with his sisters. Soon after my sister published sketches of 
our expeditions, and they were reviewed so charmingly in the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ then in its first year, that I ventured to 
write a letter to the reviewer through the Editor. Throuch 
that I found the writer of the review and of the ‘Cornhill’ 
articles to be our present President, and from that began 
our cordial friendship. His articles were illustrated by the 
first published work of an artist then unknown, Du Maurier. 
We have had a great success in our President, who has done 
his duty well to the Club. No words can express too strongly 
the value he has been to the Club. 

A vote of thanks to the President was then very heartily 
expressed by the Meeting. 

Dr. A. von Meck, President of the Russian Alpine Club, 
was then introduced by the President, and read the following 
address: ‘To the Alpine Club. The Russian Mountaineering 
Society, one of the youngest Alpine associations founded in the 
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old capital of distant Muscovy, congratulates the Alpine Club 
on the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. The meritorious 
work of the Alpine Club in developing the art of moun- 
taineering and in confirming its rules, in conquering the 
Alps from end to end and fostering the love of climbing, and, 
above all, in exploring the high mountains of distant lands 
as yet untrodden by human feet, is unique as a monument of 
vigour, perseverance, and scientific training unequalled in 
the annals of human activity. With deep esteem and great 
admiration we look upon the Alpine Club as the greatest 
teacher of the art of safely attaining lofty altitudes upon the 
surface of our planet. The road was shown to us by members 
of the oldest company of mountaineers, and easy was our 
path in following such a leader. In hail and rain, in snow 
and mist, has been his lead to safety and to glory. We hail 
the Alpine Club. Long may it live. President, A. v. Meck ; 
Vice-President, Prof. A. P. Pavlow; Secretary, FI. Krassil- 
nikoff; Members, P. Semenov-Tian-Shanssy, W. Kapelicin, 
V. Sokolow, O. Tichetschoff, N. de Poggenpohl, Dr. W. 
Schourowsky, W. A. Rasevigue, W. Nokolski, J. Schokalski.’ 

Mr. ANDERSEN Aars, delegate of the Norwegian Tourist 
Association, was then introduced and read the following 
address : ‘1857-1907. Til The Alpine Club sender den Norske 
Turistforening sine varmeste Lykdénskninger 1 Anledning af 
Femtiaarsdagen for dens Grundleggelse 16de December 
1857, med beundrende Anerkjendelse af det store Arbeide, 
som under dens Ledelse er foregaaet over den hele Verden, 
til Fremme saavel af legemlig Idret som af videnskabelig 
Forskning. Christiania, 9de December 1907. Dr Ungvar 
Nielsen, S. W. Klingenberg, J. W. Parth, J. Printz, E. 
Damsgoard.’ 

Herr Pu. C. Visser Gzn, delegate of the Dutch Alpine Club, 
was then introduced and read the following address: 
‘Nederlandsche Alpen-Vereeniging. To the Committee of 
' the Alpine Club, London. The committee of the Nederlandsche 
Alpen-Vereeniging has the honour to offer its hearty con- 
eratulations in the name of all its members to the Alpine 
Club on the occasion of the celebration of its fiftieth 
anniversary. The Alpine Club was the first to encourage 
the science of climbing, and on the list of its past and 
present members are enrolled the names of famous pioneers, 
memorable as well for the daring of their exploits as for the 
value of their discoveries in unknown lands. It 1s the sincere 
wish of the Nederlandsche Alpen-Vereeniging that the Alpine 
Club may enjoy such prosperity and success that its future 
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achievements will add distinction to the glorious record 
of its past. The committee of the Nederlandsche Alpen- 
Vereeniging, J. P. W. Rijke, Prof. Dr. E. van Leersum, 
H. Dop, Dr. G. E. A. van Dorp, Ph. C. Visser Gzn.’ 

The Presipent expressed the thanks of the Club for these 
addresses, so beautifully illuminated, and the proceedings 
terminated. 

An EX8IBITION OF ALPINE Parntines AND Drawinas by past 
and present members of the Club was held in the Hall from 
Deceinber 10 to 28. On Tuesday, the 17th, the day of the 
Dinner, tea was provided, and a great number of members 
and their friends were present.* 

On the evening of the same day the JustLEE WINTER DINNER 
of the Club was held in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, which had been 
kindly lent for the occasion by the Benchers. The President 
was in the chair. The guests present were Mr. Andersen 
Aars, delegate of the Norwegian Tourist Association; Mr. 
Cajrati Crivelli, delegate of the Italian Alpine Club; Dr. H. 
Dubi, delegate of the Swiss Alpine Club; Professor Charles FE. 
Fav, president and delegate of the American Alpine Club and 
delegate of the Apallachian Mountain Club; Mr. Ph. C. Visser 
Gzn, delegate of the Dutch Alpine Club; Dr. A. von Meck, 
president and delegate of the Ryssian Alpine Club; Mr. Meidell, 
representing the Bergens Fjellmannalag ; Dr. Franz Schrader, 
delegate of the French Alpine Club; Mr. Leon Spiith, delegate 
of the Austrian Alpine Club; Mr. Gilbert Thomson, president 
and delegate of the Scottish Mountaineering Club; Mr. A. O. 
Wheeler, president and delegate of the Alpine Club of Canada ; 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, Sir Henry Cotton, the 
Hon. John Collier, Sir George Howard Darwin, the Rev. 
J. Llewelyn Davies, Sir Archibald Geikie, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gcodwin-Austen, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. F. Vaughan 
Hawkins, Dr. J. Scott Keltie, the Rev. Canon Kynaston, 
Mr. C. J. Longman, Monsieur G. Loppeé, the Rev. T. H. 
Philpott, Mr. Cameron Swan, and Mr. Ii. Cooper Willis, KX.C. 

The following members of the Club were also present :— Mr. 
W. G. Adams, Jr., Rev. E. A. Aldridge, Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, 
Dr. T. Anderson, Mr. A. W. Andrews, Mr. R. N. Arkle, Rev. 
H.J. L. Arnold, Mr. C. 8. Ascherson, Mr. J. C. Atkinson, 
Mr. R. F. Backwell, Mr. C. Bailey, Mr. O. J. Bainbridge, Rev. 
F. C. Bainbridge-Bell, Mr. G. P. Baker, Rev. F. Ball, Sir 
J. Bainford-Slack, Rev. P. M. Barnard, Mr. A. Barran, Mr. 
Howard Barrett, Mr. Walter Barrow, Mr. A. M. Bartleet, Mr. 


* See pp. 94, 96. 
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H. E. G. Bartlett, Sir R. M. Beacheroft, Canon F. M. Beau- 
mont, Mr. J. W. F. Beaumont, Mr. M. Beaumont, Mr. W. I. 
Beaumont, Mr. H. A. Beeching, Mr.. H. W. Belcher, 
Mr. F. aC. Bergne, Sir Henry Bergne, Mr. G. F. Berney, 
Mr. Alfred Bird, Mr. Arthur Bird, Mr. A. H. Bird, Rev. T. G. 
Bonney, Mr. A. A. Booth, Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, Mr. H. C. 
Bowen, Dr. R. L. Bowles, Mr. A. P. Boyson, Mr. E. H. F. 
Bradby, Mr. M. G. Bradley, Mr. J. J. Brigg, Mr. W. A. Brigg, 
Rev. H. S. Brooke, Mr. E. A. Broome, Mr. H. C. G. Brown, 
Mr. J. A. B. B. Bruce, Mr. W. Brunskill, Mr. J. A. Bryce, M.P., 
Mr. J. Buchan, Rev. T. W. Bull, Mr. H. E. Bury, Mr. A. J. 
Butler, Mr. A. Caddick, Mr. W. R. Cesar. Rev. L. S. Calvert, 
Rev. Colin Campbell, Mr. H. Candler, Mr. J. A. Carfrae, Mr. 
Ellis Carr, Mr. T. H. Carson, K.C., Mr. M. Carteighe, Mr. G. 
Chater, Mr. J. F..Cheetham, M.P., Mr. L. W. Clarke, Mr. A. FE. 
Clarke, Col. E. Clayton, Mr. A. L. Clover,.Mr. H. Cockburn, 
Mr. J. Norman Collie, Mr. G. L. Collins, Rev. W. C. Compton, 
Mr..R. Corry, Mr. J. Davidson, Sir W. Edward Davidson, K.C., 
Dr. W. M. Davies, Mr. C. T. Dent, Mr. E. Dent, Mr. L. W. 
Dent, Dr. H. L. R. Dent, Sir Kenelm Digby, Mr. H. B. Dixon, 
Mr. H. W. Dollar, Mr. J. H. Doncaster, Mr. S. B. Donkin, 
Mr. W. Douglas, Rev. A. C. Downer, Mr. J. W. Drummond, 
Mr. J. E. C. Eaton, Mr. J. Eccles, Rev. W. G. Edwards, Mr. 
F. N. Ellis, Mr. G. W. H. Ellis, Mr. W. H. Ellis, Mr. W. P. R. 
Ellis, Dr.G. F. A. England, Rev. A. Fairbanks, Professor J. B. 
Farmer, Capt. J. P. Farrar, Mr. A. EK. Field, Rev. T. C. Fitz- 
patrick, Mr. P. Fletcher, Mr. P. C. Fletcher, Mr. E. Foa, Mr. 
A. F. de Fonblanque, Mr. A. Fox, Rev. E. Freeman, Mr. D. W. 
Freshfield, Mr. W. B. Fryer, Mr. L. R. Furneaux, Mr. U. W. 
Gage, Mr. J. C. Gait, Mr. W. Garden, Mr. G. E.Gask, Mr. R. 
Gaskell, Mr. V. H. Gatty, Mr. R. C. Gilson, Mr. R. T. Glaze- 
brook, Mr. G. 'T. Glover, Mr. F. 8. Goggs, Rev. L. W. V. 
Goodenough, Mr. T. E. Goodeve, Mr. W..H. Gover, Rev. 
W.S. Green, Mr. E. Greenwood, Mr. C. E. Groves, Dr. P. 
Gussfeldt, Mr. H. N. Hamilton-Hoare, Mr. E. B. Harris, Mr. 
H. EK. B. Harrison, Mr. W. P. Haskett-Smith, Mr. F. W. 
Headley, Rev. H. J. Heard, Mr. C. G. Heathcote, Mr. C. B. 
Heberden, Dr. M. L. Hepburn, Rev. C. A. Heurtley, Mr. 
F. W. Hill, Mr. G. H. Hodgson, Lieut. J. C. Hodgson, Mr. 
H. W. Holder, Mr. J. H. Hollingsworth, Mr. A. Holmes, Dr. 
N. L. Hood, Mr. W. Hooper, Mr. R. P. Hope, Mr. C. Hopkin- 
son, Mr. E. Hopkinson, Mr. EK. Howard, Mr. G. E. Howard, 
Mr. T. Howse, Mr. R. Hughes, Mr. R. L. G. Irving, Mr. J. 
Jackson, Mr. Christopher James, Mr. J. Jardine, K.C., Very Rev. 
T. W. Jex-Blake, Mr. H. Scott Jones, Sir Alexander Kennedy, 
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Mr. T. L. Kesteven, Mr. 8. W. King, Mr. W. W. King, Mr. 
H. F. Kingdon, Mr. W. T. Kirkpatrick, Capt. H. V. Knox, 
Mr. E. A. Kolp, Mr. C. E. Layton, Mr. Walter Leaf, Mr. 
R. F. C. Leith, Mr. W. N. Ling, Mr. G. W. Lloyd, Mr. R. W. 
Lloyd, Sir Charles Locock, Dr. T. G. Longetaff, Mr. C. R. 
Lyne, Mr. A. McAndrew, Mr. G. H. Makins, Mr. H. N. Malan, 
Canon ‘H. Martin, Mr. J. S. Masterman, Mr. C. M. Mathews, 
Mr. A. E. Maylard, Mr. R. J. C.:Mayor, Mr. C. W. Mead, 
Mr. H. T. Mennell, Col. J. W. A. Michell, Mr. H. A. Milling- 
ton, Mr. A. Milman, Mr. H. F. Montagnier, Mr. J. FE. 5. 
Moore, Mr. W. M. Mordey, Mr. J. C. Morland, Mr. G. H. 
Morse, Mr. F. Morshead, Mr. A. Mortimer, Mr. H. J. Mother- 
sill, Mr. W. Muir, Mr. A. L. Mumm, Mr. H. T. Munro, Mr. 
R. 8. Mushet, Mr. W. W. Naismith, Mr. T. A. Nash, Mr. G. H. 
Neame, Mr. C. W. Nettleton, Mr. F. W. Newmarch, Mr. L. D. 
Nicholson, Mr. R. F. Norton, K.C., Mr. R. E. Osborne, Mr. J. 8. S. 
Osbourne, Mr. J. T. Osler, Mr. T. G. Ouston, Mr. J. K. Parker, 
Mr. C. H. Pasteur, Mr. H. Pasteur, Dr. W. Pasteur, Mr. A. A. 
Pearson, Mr. 8. B. Peech, Mr. Colin Phillip, Mr. Justice Pick- 
ford, Mr. C. Pilkington, Mr. L. Pilkington, Sir F. Pollock, Mr. 
W. W. R. Powell, Mr. H. Preston-Thomas, Mr. H. W. Prichard, 
Mr. A. QO. Prickard, Mr. H. Priestman, Mr. H. J. Mostyn 
Pritchard, Mr. A. D. Puckle, Mr. H. G. Pulling, Mr. E. de 
Quincey Quincey, Mr. H. Raeburn, Sir J. H. Ramsay, Mr. C. V. 
Rawlence, Mr. H. V. Reade, Mr. A. H. B. Reynardson, Mr. R. A. 
Robertson, Mr. E. B. Robertson, Mr. J. W. Robson, Mr. E. B. 
Rodway, Mr. J. H. W. Rolland, Mr. L. W. Rolleston, Mr. H. 
Runge, Mr. A. E. Russell, Dr. G. H. Savage, Mr. J. W. 
Schofield, Sir Felix Schuster, Dr. G. Scriven, Mr. W. Sedgewick, 
Mr. C. E. Shea, Mr. C. Slater, Mr. W. C. Slingsby, Rev. A. 
Sloman, Mr. M. K. Smith, Mr. G. A. Solly, Mr. J. P. Somers, 
Mr. W. M. Spence, Mr. S. Spencer, Mr. H. Spender, Mr. F.C. 
Squance, Mr. &. F. Staffurth, Mr. J. W. Stein, Mr. E. H. 
Stevens, Mr. G. L. Stewart, Mr. C. Stonham, Mr. H. EF. M. 
Stutfield, Mr. H. Symons, Mr. E. E. Tatham, Mr. E. S. 
Tattersall, Mr. R. G. Tatton, Dr. F. Taylor, Mr. C. E. 
Thomson, Mr. J. M. A. Thomson, Mr. J. W. H. Thorp, Mr. 
P. H. Thorp, Mr. A. G. Topham, Rev. T. S. Treanor, Mr. A. H. 
Tubby, Mr. C. C. Tucker, Mr. F. F. Tuckett, Mr. G. B. 
Tunstall-Moore, Mr. G. F. Turner, Mr. P. J. H. Unna, Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin, Rev. A. V. Valentine-Richards, Mr. J. A. 
Vardy, Mr. J. H. Vince, Mr. H. Wagner, Mr. Harry Walker, 
Mr. J. O. Walker, Mr. F. A. Wallroth, Mr. R. Walters, Mr. R. 
Hall Warren, Dr. H. D. Waugh, Mr. C. A. Werner, Mr. A. E. 
Western, Rev. W. Weston, Mr. A. P. Whateley, Mr. G. E. 
D2 
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H. E. G. Bartlett, Sir R. M. Beachcroft, Canon F. M. Beau- 
mont, Mr. J. W. F. Beaumont, Mr. M. Beaumont, Mr. W. I. 
Beaumont, Mr. H. A. Beeching, Mr.. H. W. Belcher, 
Mr. F. aC. Bergne, Sir Henry Bergne, Mr. G. F. Berney, 
Mr. Alfred Bird, Mr. Arthur Bird, Mr. A. H. Bird, Rev. T. G. 
Bonney, Mr. A. A. Booth, Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, Mr. H. C. 
Bowen, Dr. R. L. Bowles, Mr. A. P. Boyson, Mr. E. H. F. 
Abt Mr. M. G. Bradley, Mr. J. J. Brigg, Mr. W. A. Brigg, 
Rev. H. S. Brooke, Mr. E. A. Broome, Mr. H. C. G. Brown, 
Mr. J. A. B.B. Bruce, Mr. W. Brunskill, Mr. J. A. Bryce, M.P., 

Mr. J. Buchan, Rev. T. W. Bull, Mr. H. E. Bury, Mr. A. J. , 
Butler, Mr. A. Caddick, Mr. W. R. Cesar, Rev. L. S. Calvert, 
Rev. Colin Campbell, Mr. H. Candler, Mr. J. A. Carfrae, Mr. 
Ellis Carr, Mr. T. H. Carson, K.C., Mr. M. Carteighe, Mr. G. 
Chater, Mr. J. F..Cheetham, M.P., Mr. L. W. Clarke, Mr. A. E. 
Clarke, Col. E. Clayton, Mr. A. L. Clover,. Mr. H. Cockburn, 
Mr. J. Norman Collie, Mr. G. L. Collins, Rev. W. C. Compton, 
Mr..R. Corry, Mr. J. Davidson, Sir W. Edward Davidson, K.C., 
Dr. W. M. Davies, Mr. C. T. Dent, Mr. E. Dent, Mr. L. W. 
Dent, Dr. H. L. R. Dent, Sir Kenelm Digby, Mr. H. B. Dixon, 
Mr. H. W. Dollar, Mr. J. H. Doncaster, Mr. S. B. Donkin, 
Mr. W. Douglas, Rev. A. C. Downer, Mr. J. W. Drummond, 
Mr. J. E. C. Eaton, Mr. J. Eccles, Rev. W. G. Edwards, Mr. 
F. N. Ellis, Mr. G. W. H. Ellis, Mr. W. H. Ellis, Mr. W. P. R. 
Ellis, Dr. G. F. A. England, Rev. A. Fairbanks, Professor J. B. 
Farmer, Capt. J. P. Farrar, Mr. A. E. Field, Rev. T. C. Fitz- 
patrick, Mr. P. Fletcher, Mr. P. C. Fletcher, Mr. KE. Foa, Mr. 
A. F. de Fonblanque, Mr. A. Fox, Rev. E. Freeman, Mr. D. W. 
Freshfield, Mr. W. B. Fryer, Mr. L. R. Furneaux, Mr. U. W. 
Gage, Mr. J. C. Gait, Mr. W. Garden, Mr. G. E. Gask, Mr. R. 
Gaskell, Mr. V. H. Gatty, Mr. R. C. Gilson, Mr. R. T. Glaze- 
brook, Mr. G. 'T. Glover, Mr. F. 8S. Goggs, Rev. L. W. V. 
Goodenough, Mr. T. E. Goodeve, Mr. W..H. Gover, Rev. 
W.S. Green, Mr. E. Greenwood, Mr. C. E. Groves, Dr. P. 
Gissfeldt, Mr. H. N. Hamilton-Hoare, Mr. E. B. Harris, Mr. 
H. E. B. Harrison, Mr. W. P. Haskett-Smith, Mr. F. W. 
Headley, Rev. H. J. Heard, Mr. C. G. Heathcote, Mr. C. B. 
Heberden, Dr. M. L. Hepburn, Rev. C. A. Heurtley, Mr. 
F. W. Hill, Mr. G. H. Hodgson, Lieut. J. C. Hodgson, Mr. 
H. W. Holder, Mr. J. H. Hollingsworth, Mr. A. Holmes, Dr. 
N. L. Hood, Mr. W. Hooper, Mr. R. P. Hope, Mr. C. Hopkin- 
son, Mr. E. Hopkinson, Mr. E. Howard, Mr. G. E. Howard, 
Mr. T. Howse, Mr. R. Hughes, Mr. R. L. G. Irving, Mr. J. 
Jackson, Mr.Christopher James, Mr. J. Jardine, K.C., Very Rev. 
T. W. Jex-Blake, Mr. H. Scott Jones, Sir Alexander Kennedy, 
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Mr. T. L. Kesteven, Mr. S. W. King, Mr. W. W. King, Mr. 
H. F. Kingdon, Mr. W. T. Kirkpatrick, Capt. H. V. Knox, 
Mr. E. A. Kolp, Mr. C. E. Layton, Mr. Walter Leaf, Mr. 
R. F. C. Leith, Mr. W. N. Ling, Mr. G. W. Lloyd, Mr. R. W. 
Lloyd, Sir Charles Locock, Dr. T. G. Longstaff, Mr. C. R. 
Lyne, Mr. A. McAndrew, Mr. G. H. Makins, Mr. H. N. Malan, 
Canon H. Martin, Mr. J. S. Masterman, Mr. C. M. Mathews, 
Mr. A. E. Maylard, Mr. R. J. C.-Mayor, Mr. C. W. Mead, 
Mr. H. T. Mennell, Col. J. W. A. Michell, Mr. H. A. Milling- 
ton, Mr. A. Milman, Mr. H. F. Montagnier, Mr. J. EB. 8. 
Moore, Mr. W. M. Mordey, Mr. J. C. Morland, Mr. G. H. 
Morse, Mr. F. Morshead, Mr. A. Mortimer, Mr. H. J. Mother- 
sill, Mr. W. Muir, Mr. A. L. Mumm, Mr. H. T. Munro, Mr. 
k. S. Mushet, Mr. W. W. Naismith, Mr. T. A. Nash, Mr. G. H. 
Neame, Mr. C. W. Nettleton, Mr. F. W. Newmarch, Mr. L. D. 
Nicholson, Mr. R. F. Norton, K.C., Mr. R. E. Osborne, Mr. J. 8. S. 
Osbourne, Mr. J. T. Osler, Mr. T. G. Ouston, Mr. J. K. Parker, 
Mr. C. H. Pasteur, Mr. H. Pasteur, Dr. W. Pasteur, Mr. A. A. 
Pearson, Mr. 8S. B. Peech, Mr. Colin Phillip, Mr. Justice Pick- 
ford, Mr. C. Pilkington, Mr. L. Pilkington, Sir F. Pollock, Mr. 
W. W. R. Powell, Mr. H. Preston-Thomas, Mr. H. W. Prichard, 
Mr. A. O. Prickard, Mr. H. Priestman, Mr. H. J. Mostyn 
Pritchard, Mr. A. D. Puckle, Mr. H. G. Pulling, Mr. E. de 
Quincey Quincey, Mr. H. Raeburn, Sir J. H. Ramsay, Mr. C. V. 
Rawlence, Mr. H. V. Reade, Mr. A. H. B. Reynardson, Mr. R. A. 
Robertson, Mr. E. B. Robertson, Mr. J. W. Robson, Mr. E. B. 
Rodway, Mr. J. H. W. Rolland, Mr. L. W. Rolleston, Mr. H. 
Runge, Mr. A. E. Russell, Dr. G. H. Savage, Mr. J. W. 
Schofield, Sir Felix Schuster, Dr. G. Scriven, Mr. W. Sedgwick, 
Mr. C. E. Shea, Mr. C. Slater, Mr. W. C. Slingsby, Rev. A. 
Sloman, Mr. M. K. Smith, Mr. G. A. Solly, Mr. J. P. Somers, 
Mr. W. M. Spence, Mr. S. Spencer, Mr. H. Spender, Mr. F.C. 
Squance, Mr. & F. Staffurth, Mr. J. W. Stein, Mr. E. H. 
Stevens, Mr. G. L. Stewart, Mr. C. Stonham, Mr. H. E. M. 
Stutfield, Mr. H. Symons, Mr. E. E. Tatham, Mr. EK. S. 
Tattersall, Mr. R. G. Tatton, Dr. F. Taylor, Mr. C. E. 
Thomson, Mr. J. M. A. Thomson, Mr. J. W. H. Thorp, Mr. 
P. H. Thorp, Mr. A. G. Topham, Rev. T. 8S. Treanor, Mr. A. H. 
Tubby, Mr. C. C. Tucker, Mr. F, F. Tuckett, Mr. G. B. 
Tunstall-Moore, Mr. G. F. Turner, Mr. P. J. H. Unna, Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin, Rev. A. V. Valentine-Richards, Mr. J. A. 
Vardy, Mr. J. H. Vince, Mr. H. Wagner, Mr. Harry Walker, 
Mr. J. O. Walker, Mr. F. A. Wallroth, Mr. R. Walters, Mr. lh. 
Hall Warren, Dr. H. D. Waugh, Mr. C. A. Werner, Mr. A. E. 
Western, Rev. W. Weston, Mr. A. P. Whateley, Mr. G. KE. 
D2 
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Wherry, Rev. L. R. Whigham, Mr. J. M. Whiting, Mr. A. G. 
Whitting, Mr. J. H. Wicks, Mr. R. Williams, Dr. O. K. 
Williamson, Mr. H. G. Willink, Sir Alfred Wills, Dr. W. A. 
Wills, Dr. C. Wilson, Mr. R. D. Wilson, Mr. J. J. Withers, 
Mr. A. F. R. Wollaston, Mr. C. H. R. Wollaston, Mr. H. J. T. 
Wood, Mr. G. F. Woodroffe, Mr. A. Woods, Mr. H. Woolley, 
Dr. W. H. Workman, Mr. W. B. Worthington, Mr. J. W. 
Wyatt, Mr. G. Yeld, Mr. G. Winthrop Young, Dr. H. P. 
Ziemann. 

The following congratulatory messages were received : 

The Right Hon. James Bryce. ‘British Embassy, 
Washington: December 6, 1907. My dear President,—En- 
closed I send you a letter just received from one of our 
honorary members, the President of the United States, a 
mighty climber as well as a mighty hunter, conveying his 
good wishes for the Club on its Jubilee. Would that I could 
be with you on the 17th to join in celebrating the fiftieth 
birthday of the Club, which 1s happier than its members in 
being able to rejoice in growing older. 

‘My heartiest greeting to all the dear friends and eonieaa 
who will be assembled to renew the delightful memory of what 
they have done together. Like yourself, I have always counted 
it one of. the chief honours and joys of life to have been for 
three years their President. May the Alpine Club, even if 
its members cannot achieve so much in the next fifty years as 
they have done in the last tifty, because they have left them- 
selves, at least in Europe, so little new to do, always maintain 
its splendid traditions of enterprise, courage, and good-fellow- 
ship. Most sincerely yours, James Bryce.’ 

The Hon. TuHEoporE Roosevett. ‘The White House, 
Washington : December 6, 1907. My dear Mr. Ambassador, — 
May I thru you extend to the English Alpine Club on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary a very hearty greeting ? 
I have always pecubarly prized my honorary membership in 
the Club; for not only has the Club itself done a great work, 
but it has set the standard for all similar organisations in all 
other countries, and its example has counted much in many 
fields other than those of strict mountaineering. 

‘Again extending my hearty good wishes for its continued 
success, I aim, faithfully yours, THEoporE RoosEvELt.’ 

Lvict pt Savors: ‘Impossible for me to come; regret 
very much; regards.’ 

GuIDE CHEF, Zermatt: ‘December 12, 1907. On the occa- 
sion of your Jubilee Dinner, the guides of Zermatt desire to 
send you their friendly greetings, and wish me to express to 
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you their earnest hope that your noble institution will for ever 
prosper.’ 

‘Guipo Rey tenders to the honourable President of the 
Alpine Club his most respectful compliments. He very much 
regrets being unable to come over to England and joining his 
distinguished colleagues feasting the Jubilee of the Club, and 
sends a hearty cheer to the noble institution to which he is 
proud to belong. Turin, 20th December, 1907.’ 

J. Vauuot, President of French Alpine Club: ‘ My thoughts 
are with you; hurrah for the British Alpine Club!’ 

Henry CvEnot, membre Direction Centrale, Club alpin 
francais: ‘ Retour voyage trouve invitation. Vous prie agreer 
avec tous remerciements et regards ne pouvoir assister au 
banquet ce soir. Expression cordiale de mes veux pour pro- 
sperité Alpine Club.’ 

Mr. Wuymper wrote from Geneva: ‘I am grieved that it is 
not possible to be with you to-night. I am with you heart 
and soul.’ 

The Sextion Beruin d. Deutschen u. Oesterreichischen 
Alpenvereins wrote: ‘Aufein halbes Jahrhundert rulimreicher 
Tatigkeit blickt der Alpine Club in diesen Tagen zuruck. In 
allen Hochgebieten der Erde hat er durch seine Pioniertiatigkeit 
bahnbrechend gewirkt. Bewundernd schauen die Bergsteiger 
aller Lander hinuber zu der Stitte, von der die sporthche 
Erschliessung der Hochgebirge ihren Ursprung nahm. Alle 
alpinen Vereinigungen verehren in dem Alpine Club thr 
leuchtendes Vorbild. Dankbar gedenken wir insbesondre der 
Titigkeit des Clubs in den Gebieten der Ostalpen, die das 
bevorzugte Feld unserer Tiitigkeit bilden. In dem wir uns 
der glinzenden Namen J. Gilbert, G. C. Churchill, C. Ball, 
F. F. Tuckett, D. W. Freshfield, C. C. 'Tucker, E. R. Whitwell 
und Anderer erinnern, senden wir dem Club zu seinem 
Jubelfeste alpinen Gruss und Glickwunsch. Wir sind gewiss, 
dass die Tatigkeit des Alpine Club sich auch ktnftig ebenso 
glanzend gestalten wird, als es in der Vergangenheit der Fall 
gewesen ist.—R. Sypow, Vorsitzender.’ 

Mrs. Le Buonp: ‘Heartiest congratulations on Club 
Jubilee.’ 

From Vladikavkas: ‘Der KaukasiscHe GEBIRGSVEREIN In 
Piatigorsk gratuliert dem Alpine Club zum 5O0jiihrigen Jubi- 
laum.—Prisident Sguziner, Sekretér Meppirepkov. Auch 
Wir allweissbedeckte Alpenkimme vom Elbruss bis Kasbek 
schicken unseren Alpengruss und freuen uns ihrer Jubilium- 
Festtage ; waren doch ihre geehrten Mitglieder unsere ersten 
Visitere und Besteiger.—Priisident Exprcz, Sekretiir Kasbek.’ 
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SocrETA ALPINA DELLA GIULIE. ‘In occasione del 50° anni- 
versario della fondazione della vostra Societa, che ricorreva 
lerl, vi abbiamo spedito un telegramma del seguente tenore ; 
“ Alpine Club, Londra. Per vostro giubileo inviamo cordiali 
saluti auguri prosperita, Societa Alpina della Giulie, Trieste.” 
Senonche |’ ufficio telegrafico di qui ci avverte, che 11 nostro 
telegramma non fu recapitato, perche il vostro Club non eé 
registrato (alla Posta od al telegrafo). 

‘Ci preghiamo pertanto d’ inviare colla presente i nostri 
saluti ed auguri, i quali se anche ritardati in seguito al 
suddetto incidente, non sono per questo meno sincer}l. 

‘Vi preghiamo qd’ aggradire i nostri migliori saluti.’ 

‘Bergen: November 27, 1907. BercGens FuELLMANNALAG 
has hereby the honour to introduce to you our representative, 
Mr. ALFRED Barcuay MEIDELL, one of our members, who will 
bring our greetings and good wishes to the Alpine Club on its 
fiftieth anniversary. Yours very truly, K. Bina, President.’ 

‘Hearty congratulations to the Jubilee sends Professor 
Lupwic DarmstrapTER.’ 

‘Congratulations.—K. Bina, Bergens Fjellmannalag.’ 

‘ TRONDHJEMS TURISTFORENING sends compliments and hearty 
congratulations on your fifty years’ jubilee—TuHe ComMITTEE.’ 

‘Cius Sports Aupins, Chamonix. Apprenons de Monsieur 
Whymper que vous avez banquet demain soir. Nous nous 
empressons vous envoyer vives felicitations; a huit heures 
demain nous leverons nos verres a prosperité Alpine Club. 
Vive le Club Alpin!’ 

Herr Leon Spitu, delegate of the Austrian Alpine Club, 
wrote, December 17: ‘Having had no written address to 
present last night, and having omitted to inform the Com- 
mittee early enough of my intention of expressing personally, 
in the name of the Austrian Alpine Club, my best wishes to 
the Assembly, I now ask you to let me thank the Alpine Club 
in this way very heartily for their kind invitation to the 
Jubilee and their cordial reception. I can assure you that 
the President and the Committee of the Austrian Alpine 
Club feel, indeed, greatly honoured by this sign of friendship 
of your far-renowned and respected institution for our Club ; 
for our endeavour has been for the last thirty years to follow 
your lead, to follow the example of the Club which to-day 
takes the most prominent place among the Alpine clubs of 
the globe, and to which we so often look up with admuira- 
tion. I myself cannot but feel a sense of deep thankfulness 
that it has been my good fortune to represent the 
QO, A.-C. on so memorable an occasion as the fiftieth anni- 
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versary of the foundation of the A. C. Let me congratulate 
you most sincerely upon your Jubilee and the wonderful 
achievements of your great institution in the first fifty years 
of its existence, and wish you, in the name of the Austrian 
Alpine Club, for a good many more half-centuries a mighty 
‘* Vivat, crescat, floreat.”’’ 


The Presip—ent: My Lords and Gentlemen, we have here 
to-night the representatives of many nations. They all will join 
with us most heartily in drinking to the health of the most genial 
exponent of international kindliness, King Edward VII. 


Toast: The King. 


The Presipent: My Lords and Gentlemen, the fame of the 
grace and the kindliness of Queen Alexandra has gone out to all 
parts of the world. So have the other members of the Royal 
Family. (Laughter.) I give you the health of her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Alexandra, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
the other members of the Royal Family, including now I do not 
know how many queens. (Laughter and applause.) 


Toast: Queen Alexandra, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the other members of the Royal Family. 


The PresipeNt: My Lords and Gentlemen, there is yet one 
other royal toast to be drunk to night, and when that toast has 
been drunk those of us who do not smoke will go into the passive 
voice. (Laughter.) The toast is that of the Rulers of all lands 
where the Alpine Club is made welcome. (Hear, hear.) I cannot 
conceive of a land where, if they knew the Alpine Club, they 
would do otherwise than make the Alpine Club welcome. Among 
rulers there is one very strenuous man who happens to be a 
member of our own Club, and that is the President of the United 
States. (Applause.) I shall shortly have to read a brotherly 
message from that really great man. (Hear, hear.) To the 
sovereign of Sweden, who died only last week, the Club owes a 
very great debt, for as Prince Oscar he saved from absolute despair 
and complete and permanent breakdown our own artist, [lijah 
Walton. Finding him absolutely broken down in lkgypt, he 
attended to his dying wife with his own hands (he was a skilled 
doctor, as you know), and there is not the slightest question—I 
think nothing else could have brought him back—that he brought 
back to us Elijah Walton, before the time when he produced many 
of the very finest of his works. We all of us remember, too, how 
in the Italian Alps there used to be a certain Vittorio Emanuele ; 
of him it was said that there was no point impossible for him to 
get to to shoot an ibex. We also remember that most charming 
mountaineer and lady Queen Margherita of Italy—(applause)—and 
only just now we have had a pleasant message from Luigi di Savoia, 
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whom we know and esteem as our fellow member the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. (Applause.) Some of us who have been in Austria 
know what mountain feats the Emperor Francis Joseph has in the 
course of his sporting experience performed. And so I might go 
on pointing out to you how in one country after another the interest 
in chmbing is certainly shared by the sovereigns of the different 
countries. I therefore give you with the greatest confidence this 
third royal toast, the Rulers of all lands where the Alpine Club is 
made welcome. 


Toast: The Rulers of all lands in which the members of the 
Alpine Club are made welcome. 


The PrestpENTtT: My Lords and Gentlemen, I now rise to 
propose what some of us consider to be the toast of the evening. 
Last night I had the privilege of speaking about the Alpine Club in 
one or another of its aspects. If any one here to-night who was not 
present last night thinks that something that ought to have been 
suid on this occasion is now omitted, I would ask him to feel 
quite sure, though it mayn’t be the fact, that it was said last night. 
(Laughter.) Those of you who have been at both functions have 
no doubt before now been beaten by the absolutely impossible; and 
you will no doubt have sympathy with me in my endeavour to 
grapple with the absolute impossibility of doing justice to such a 
toast as that of the Alpine Club on its 50th birthday. 

I find an extract which I should like to read to you, dating from 
the year 1854 ; it was an early time in the history of climbing, but 
I am privileged to say that this was not written by Sir Alfred Wills. 
This is the extract : ‘It is a somewhat remarkable fact that a large 
proportion of those who have made the ascent of Mont Blanc have 
been persons of unsound mind.’ (Laughter.) That, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, was no mere passing jest ; it was in the sixth edition of 
Murray’s ‘ Guide to Switzerland.’ I take it that the fact was this : 
the writer himself had done it—(laughter)—and he generalised from 
the one to the many; hence this remark. Having himself the 
curious mental twist that he has described, he took a well known 
proverb, transposed the word im, and changed the construction into 
mens insana, corpore sano. (Laughter.) Of course he was speak- 
ing about the danger of the ascent as it was then. Now there is 
just a word or two to be said about danger. The object of the 
Alpine Club is to obviate danger in every possible way, and it has 
been marvellously successful. I have had sent to me reproachful 
cuttings from newspapers month after month in the season, with 
What do you think of this, President of the Alpine Club? written 
upon them. (Laughter.) I find this sort of thing :—a party of 
three has been lost ; one was a shoemaker, another was a waiter, and 
another a student of the age of 16; that is the sort of thing with 
which we are reproached. With regard to the Club itself, we are in 
this position: People talk about the danger of going without guides. 
Now, in the list of qualifications for entrance to the Club appli- 
cants frequently state that certain of their ascents were made 
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guideless. We found that to be of very little real use as evidence, 
because so many members of the Alpine Club are at least as good 
as guides. We are now obliged to ask, ‘ Who was your companion 
when you ascended guideless?’ (Laughter.) The Committee has 
had to make that change in very recent times. That, I think, may 
be a useful hint, to those who are not exactly of us this evening, 
how very much the Alpine Club has succeeded in eliminating the 
element of danger. There are, of course, heaps of places where if 
you do slip there is probably an end of you; but the Alpine Club 
knows so well how to negotiate those places that in the last three 
years, and for some time before that, I am glad to say there has not 
been a single accident to any one of the six or seven hundred 
members of the Club. (Hear, hear.) 

At this point I should like to read to you three notes which have 
come to us. A very large number of letters have come, of course, 
but these three are of some rather special importance or interest. 
The first is dated from the British Embassy, Washington: ‘My 
dear President,— Enclosed I send you a letter just received from one 
of our honorary members, the President of the United States, a 
mighty climber as well as a mighty hunter, conveying his good 
wishes to the Club on its Jubilee. Would that I could be with you 
on the 17th to join in celebrating the fiftieth birthday of this Club, 
which’ is happy, unlike its members, in being able to rejoice in 
growing older. My heartiest greetings to all the dear friends and 
comrades who assemble together to renew the delightful memories 
of what they have done together. Like yourself ’—he states only 
the simple truth—‘ Like yourself, I have always accounted it to be 
one of the chief joys and honours of my life to have been for three 
years their President. May the Alpine Club (even if its members 
cannot achieve so much in the next fifty years as in the last fifty, 
because they have left themselves, at least in the Alps, so little new 
to do) always maintain its splendid traditions of enterprise, courage, 
and good-fellowship.— Most sincerely yours, JAMES Bryce.’ (Ap- 
plause.) The next is from the White House, Washington: ‘My 
dear Mr. Ambassador,—May I through you extend to the English 
Alpine Club on the occasion of its 50th anniversary very hearty 
greetings ? I have always peculiarly prized my honorary member- 
ship in the Club, for not only has the Club itself done a great work, 
but it has set the standard for all similar organisations in all other 
countries, and its example has counted much in many fields other 
than those of strict mountaineering. Again extending my heartiest 
wishes for its continued success, I am, faithfully yours, THEODORE 
RoosEvELT.’ (Applause.) One more letter: ‘Zermatt. To the 
Secretary of the Alpine Club, London.—On the occasion of your 
Jubilee Dinner the guides of Zermatt desire to send you their 
friendly greeting—(applause)—and wish to express to you their 
earnest hope that your noble institution will ever prosper.—GuIDES 
OF ZERMATT.’ 

Now, my Lords and Gentlemen, I should like to take as the text 
for a sermon as short as I can make it Theodore Koosevelt’s 
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remark that this Club has set an example in many fields other than 
those of strict mountaineering. I should like to read to you—many 
of you may have forgotten this—an extract from the form of 
application for membership in the Club: ‘The applicant must send 
a list of his mountaineering expeditions or a statement of the 
amount of contribution to Alpine literature, science, or art, upon 
which he founds the claim for membership'—not strict moun- 
taineering, you see, but a good deal that is outside that. 

. With regard to Literature, is it surprising that Alpine literature 
should be of a very striking kind? I think it is not. Beginning 
with Sir Alfred Wills, and even some before him, and going on to 
the list of other delightful writers—we can never forget ‘ Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers '—they have been men of observation in many 
scenes of quite unrivalled beauty ; not only of unrivalled beauty, but 
of mystery—a solitariness—a mystery that always makes an im- 
pression upon the sensitive mind. But more than that, anything 
that the skilled Alpine climber does must be virile and strenuous. 
Therefore you have thoughtful, imaginative, strenuous, virile 
literature as the natural literature which comes from the Alpine 
Club. (Hear hear.) It has been—I was going to say, my duty— 
my pleasure to look once more at some of the literature which 
Alpine Club men have put forth to the world, apart from descrip- 
tions of mountaineering efforts. I have been very much struck 
indeed by one of the earliest of the important works to which I 
refer; I mean Mr. Whymper’s great book on the Andes. (Hear, 
hear.) That book is a marvellous collection of archeology, history, 
and science of all kinds—geology, petrology, entomology, and all 
sorts of things; excellently put as literature, and accompanied by 
abundant evidence of, I suppose, about the most skilled power of 
illustrating man ever had. (Hear, hear.) There is nothing like 
Whymper’s illustrating, I think, done by the mere hand. He makes 
noxious insects much more real than life. There is one standing 
prominent in the middle of a page, the most dangerous, poisonous, 
mischievous beast that is to be found in the whole of the Andes. 
I regret to say that the natives call it the ‘Bishop.’ (Laughter.) 
A few pages on he describes another formidable stinging beast, 
evidently only less bad than the ‘ Bishop.’ This the people call 
the ‘Devil.’ (Laughter.) The lbel stands in the latest edition. 
Then I pass on from that to a collection of books by one prolific 
member of the Club. One of them is ‘ The Alps from [ind to End.’ 
The hbrary of them might be called ‘The World from End to End.’ 
Here is Conway, going wherever there is anything to be seen that 
other people have not seen, describing it in a wonderful way, taking 
about with him men who can produce those marvellous photographs 
of mountain scenery accessible and inaccessible. The Alpine Club 
has done at least as much as any to bring about that development 
to the very height of perfection which has now been reached by 
photography in mountain scenery. Here is Conway, conquering 
unconquered mountains, and describing it all in so fascinating a 
way; and the mystery of it is that he makes it all seem so 
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easy, though he confesses now and then that it is not always 
pleasant. He, too, is everywhere, not in literature only but em- 
phatically in art, very much more than a ‘mere mountaineer.’ 
And so it goes on—a marvellous collection of literature of the 
very highest type—and in some cases of a very serious cost. 
(Laughter.) I do not know how to approach the next author, for 
what has he not done? The Caucasus? Well, he began with that. 
I do not know what he went on to next. I think the Himalaya. 
He has been pretty well everywhere. Mr. Freshfield has poured 
forth upon his Alpine literature all the learning that he obtained 
in the University of Oxford, not classics only, but law, and history. 
Last year I was having to prepare some lectures on my school- 
fellow Alcuin, who was persuaded by Charlemagne, you know, to 
leave his great school of York and become the Minister of Educa- 
tion for all Europe; he was my headmaster as well as schoolfellow. 
When I wanted to know some details about Charlemagne’s going 
across to Italy, where was the one place where I could find 
the whole thing, with all the references? Why, in a paper by 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield on the crossing of the Alps. And so 
I might goon; but, as you know, this hall is wanted to-morrow—- 
(langhter)—and so I cannot follow this fruitful branch any further. 

Pass on to Science. What a chance the Alpine Club men have 
always had in the direction of Science ! I used to travel with Tyndall ; 
in fact I was once appointed by a philosophical society in Cainbridge 
to accompany him, representing the Royal Society, at a conference 
of natural sciences in Geneva. We were Alexander the Great and 
Alexander the Coppersmith, of course. Never shall I forget the 
fervour with which he exploded the theory accepted at that time 
by many of his hearers that the Lake of Geneva was scooped out 
by a glacier, although the lower end of it, I suppose, is 1,200 ft. 
deep, and he did it in the very vilest French that any of us 
have ever heard or used. (Laughter.) Well, his researches and 
the researches of so many of our members, men like Bonney, for 
instance, whom we have with us here—(spplause)—men who 
have had the opportunity and used the opportunity, have done 
more than other classes of scientific men in explaining the present 
configuration of the surface of the earth. ‘They have had to 
examine the effects of rain and rivers, frost and fire, ice and snow. 
All the elements that have produced the present configuration of 
the earth’s surface are familiar to them, and in fact to allof us 
who have climbed the Alps with our eyes open—a normal condition 
of the Club’s eyes, whether its members are scientific or not 
scientific men. By no means all of our best climbers have cared 
much for the science of the Alps. Leslie Stephen once made a scien- 
tific report on the state of the atmosphere at acertain time earlyish in 
the morning. An early morning start, after a night on some hard 
material, was not his best time. I remember once moving up to 
him, about half-past two in the morning, and saying something 
genial. He responded with, ‘If you think I am such a fool as to 
be in a good temper at half-past two in the morning you're very 
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much mistaken.’ (Laughter.) Well, Leslie Stephen once made a 
scientific report on the state of things he found at the top of a 
peak. It took this form: ‘If there was any ozone in the atmo- 
sphere, ozone is a greater fool than I take it to be.’ (Laughter.) 
That sort of thing is not confined to Alpine Club men. For 
example, we have with us here to-night Sir George Darwin. 
Sir George Darwin had a father. This was a remark made by the 
first lieutenant of the ship ‘ Beagle’ to Darwin, who was engaged 
in dredging, and no doubt was making a great mess on the decks : 
‘If the captain would leave me in charge of this ship for one day 
I would have you and your filth overboard in five minutes.’ 
(Laughter.) The latest instance of the scientific nature of the 
Club is very interesting. It is this: The University of Oxford has 
given the honour of the degree of Doctor in Medicine to a member 
of this Club, than whom none has a bolder record as & moun- 
taineer, for a highly scientific treatise on mountain sickness. 
(Applause.) Some of our visitors who have not seen Dr. Long- 
statf’s treatise may not know, perhaps, that the compound word 
‘mountain-sickness ’ is not formned on the same plan as that very 
nice word ‘home-sickness.’ (Laughter.) 

Now with regard to Art. Is it possible that Alpine Club men can 
climb as they do without breaking out into Art, if they can use their 
fingers at all ? Why, our Club rooms are at this moment crowded and 
overcrowded with examples of the Artof members. Nothing but the 
work of a member has been admitted there at all. You will see 
Loppé there--(applause)—you will see Watts there—(applause)— 
another of our members; you will see the man whose puintings it 
always seems to me show you more by what ways you can get up a 
mountain than any others—that is, Williams of Salisbury. You 
will see Elijah Walton, I cannot go through the whole list, but 
there they are as evidence of the skill of our members with regard 
to Art. We keep, as you know, our own illustrators. Some of 
you—all of you—have received the card of invitation, which I have 
heard described as in the flamboyant style. You have all received 
also the menu card. They are both of them produced domestically. 
The menu card has failed, and signally failed, in one respect: that 
seductive lady—(laughter)—to refuse whose blandishments has 
caused I do not know how many wrinkles on the President's 
face—you see the strain upon his mind—that seductive lady has 
absolutely failed in all this hour and a half or two hours to induce 
this present teetotal President to join the drinking party up aloft. 

I am going to lay the responsibility of responding for this toast 
upon one who is absolutely competent to bear that responsibility, 
the incoming President. (Applause.) He is a man who, among 
his many virtues—I do not know any that he is without—has such 
modesty that I am bound to say but few words with regard to him. 
As an explorer, as a climber, and as a companion, he is unrivalled — 
(applause)—cheery in camp in fair weather and foul, the typical 
good fellow of that most delightful of all good-fellowships to which 
so many of us are privileged to belong. (Applause.) Just one 
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more word. He cannot tell you what I can tell you, if the question 
is asked, What about Alpine work as an old man’s memory ? 
Well, just this: It is clean and wholesome, pure and unselfish, 
from one end to the other; there is nothing like it. Just think of 
the recollections of companionship. You have a jovial, genial 
companion for a week; you give him chaff, and he probably gives 
you more in return ; an so you go on as if the whole thing was 
just a happy lark. Suddenly there comes a crisis. In a moment 
your companion is like a steel spring, instinct with keenness of 
mind. He knows exactly the right thing to do, and exactly the 
right way to do it. Many and many a time that steel spring, 
instinct with keenness of mind, has saved a valuable life. And at the 
end, when the time comes to shake hands and say ‘ Auf wiedersehen,’ 
not one word, not one glance, throughout the whole of the week, 
that either bas reason to regret. (Applause.) That is the sort of 
thing we old men have, recollections of things like that. You 
younger men, not perhaps of the Club, get this, that, and the other 
in your course through life, but with all your geiting get clean 
memories for your older age. (Applause.) 

We have heard a good deal of late of Honours Classes. I am 
not going to put the Alpine Club in the first class of Clubs, or of 
sports. There is one word that has only once been used in all the 
centuries of honours of the University of Cambridge. Far above 
all First Classes I place our Club; with this one word written over 
it, the word that has only once been used in all the centuries of 
honours of the University of Cambridge—incomparabilis. (Ap- 


plause.) 
Toast: The Alpine Club. 


Mr. HERMANN Woo Ltey (President Elect): Mr. President, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, in former years, I believe, this response 
has generally been entrusted to one of those fortunate members 
who have taken part in new expeditions. This evening a variation 
is made, since I represent a less energetic section of the Club. To 
us the pine woods, the mountain streams, the glaciers and great 
peaks are as delightful and fascinating as ever, but we find as 
years roll by that somewhat shorter expeditions are more in keep- 
ing with the speed and character of our movements. We can well 
afford to shorten sail; the climbing reputation of the Club is per- 
fectly safe in the hands of the younger members assisted—to be quite 
accurate—by a few phenomenal veterans whom time seems unable 
to deprive of the elasticity of youth. Some twenty ycars ago it 
was sorrowfully admitted that the new expeditions in the Alps 
were exhausted, and the same painful discovery has been made at 
leust once @ year ever since. Yet every summer our climbers, in 
defiance of all precept, persist in discovering new routes and varia- 
tions on the old peaks. The very difficulty of finding something 
new adds zest to discovery. When, a year or two avo, Dr. 
Williamson found that new pass in the Oberland—lI believe one 
of the most difficult ways ever invented of escaping from the 
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valley of Lauterbrunnen—and when Mr. Winthrop Young, on 
his memorable Tiischhorn climb, overcame the last obstacle to 
his safe return to the bosom of the Club, no doubt they tasted 
something of the joy that rewarded the successful pioneers in the 
golden age of first ascents. But even when the Alps really are 
exhausted, or, a8 seems more likely, when their charm and poetry 
have been sacrificed to more material considerations, there will be 
peaks further afield still waiting to bewon. Of these we have been 
reminded by the important expeditions in which nine or ten of our 
members have taken part. The explorations of Mr. Freshfield, 
Mr. Mumm, and Dr. Wollaston in the Ruwenzori range were 
followed by the remarkable and brilliant successes of the Duke of 
the Abruzzi; there have also been the new ascents of Dr. Longstaff 
and of Dr. Workman in India, of Mr. Rickmers in Bokhara, and, to 
come much nearer home, of one of our Vice-Presidents in Norway. 
(Cheers.) Those who have once experienced the intense interest of 
climbing, where to climb means to explore, must look with envy on 
these expeditions, and especially on the ascents of Dr. Longstaff and 
his companions in the Himalayan solitudes. In their case to the 
fascination of the finest of all sports were added the charm and excite- 
inent of discovery amongst the noblest mountains of the world. 
We shall all look forward with pleasure to hearing Dr. Longstafi’s 
story of the ascent of Trisul. Brilliant work has also been done by 
those members who delight only in guideless climbing. Some of 
these gentlemen even disdain the services of the harmless, necessary 
porter, so successfully have they adjusted the weight of their equip- 
ment to the fewness of their wants. Whatever may be the disadvan- 
tages of guideless climbing one thing may be said in its favour. When 
two or three men have climbed habitually together the safety of each 
one constantly depending upon the skill, judgment, and watchfulness 
of his companion or companions, I believe that a feeling of confidence, 
sympathy, and friendship must spring up between them strong 
enouch to outlast all the wear and tear of later life. Last night’s 
meeting impressed upon me the great development that has taken 
place within recent years in the Club, and also the value of the 
possession it has become to us. There is, I think, in one of 
Thackeray's books something to this effect: that we ought to 
cherish with gratitude and reverence a wine of noble vintage care- 
fully laid down by our wise forefathers at a time when we were 
intent on childish things. In the same spirit we ought to cherish, 
and do cherish, the heritage that has been handed down to us by 
the climbers of the fifties and sixties in the records, traditions, and 
literature of the Alpine Club. Before sitting down I should like 
to say a few words to those who were not present last evening. 
We have now had seventeen Presidents. Every name on the roll 
represents a man who has added lustre, dignity, or prestige to the 
Club. Last evening my colleagues paid me the great honour of 
adding my name to the list. You can readily imagine that I have 
been visited by doubts as to my qualifications, but my election has 
been accompanied by such warm and generous expressions and 
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congratulations that my misgivings are swallowed up in gladness 
at finding I have so many good friends around me. I would ask 
all my fellow members to believe that I am deeply sensible of their 
great kindness in conferring on me this distinction. 

Mr. Curxton Dent: Mr. President, my Lords and Gentlemen,— 
I am charged with a duty which is at once most difficult and 
most easy: most difficult, because it is well-nigh a hopeless task 
for me to find words adequate to express the feelings that every one 
here present, whether guest or member, must entertain towards the 
subject of my toast ; and easy, because in whatever halting terms it 
may be presented to you the toast is certain of an enthusiastic 
reception. (Hear, hear.) I might almost omit all words and point 
only to those which appear like an oasis in the vast desert of this 
comprehensive menu. The words themselves would be enough, but 
still, Mr. President, I have not observed that the excellence of a 
text ever debars a preacher from pronouncing the whole of the 
discourse that he has prepared. (Laughter.) Everyone here 
present, I suppose, is familiar with the early history of our Club, 
having in all probability got it up recently from the illustrated 
weeklies. Still, may I carry back your thoughts, if only for a brief 
moment? Modesty, Sir, as we all know, has ever been at once a 
most distinguishing feature and a most successfully suppressed 
characteristic of this Club. (Laughter.) It will be sufficient for me 
merely to allude to the extraordinary state of chaos and darkness 
that must have reigned before this Club began. (Laughter.) Even 
the very origin of it appears to have been wrapped in some un- 
certainty. It may have been that the idea was started at a dinner. 
I myself prefer to think that the very inception of the Club 
commenced with a certain famous walk down the Hasli Thal. 
Walking, you see, is & decaying form of exercise to which our fore- 
fathers were much addicted, and the place was certainly most 
appropriate. But wherever the preliminaries took place, the Club 
first took shape somewhere about a stone’s throw from this spot, for 
it was in Hinchliff’s chambers in Stone Buildings that the early 
meetings were held. (Applause.) There we passed our infancy, 
and now, as the Club is approaching the prime of life, it is a very 
happy circumstance, it seems to me, that by the kindness of the 
Benchers we meet here once again in our nursery after fifty years. 
(Applause.) In former days it was the custom in France, I 
believe, at the birth of a Dauphin or other royal person—a custom 
best described in the words of Dr. Chillip as ‘a very feverish and 
ill-advised proceeding ’—to admit the general public into the room. 
And even in later times Ministers are in attendance at the birth 
of any very eminent person. Gentlemen, two of the ministers in 
attendance on that transcendent occasion fifty years ago are present 
with us to night in the persons—surely prefixes are unnecessary 
m the case of such old friends—of Walters and Wills, while 
Vaughan Hawkins and others who attended the ceremony in an 
unofiicial capacity are here also. We were cradled in the law, as I 
have pointed out, but we did not stay long here. Like other occupants, 
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I believe, of Lincoln’s Inn ‘ Brief life was here our portion,’ and 
we shortly moved on, as was appropriate, to quarters named after 
the legendary saint whose exploits in the mountains furnished 
that most inconvenient bivouac, the Eiger Hole, for the early 
explorers of the Oberland. There many of us remember the early 
meetings of this Club, It was not always a particularly easy place 
to read a paper, I recollect. The rooms were highly inadequate, 
and certain light-hearted members were wont to collect behind the 
folding doors when the papers Were long or dull, or when I was the 
‘reader—(laughter)—and narrate stories to each other. Things are 
arranged differently now. Papers are never long or dull. I fear, 
too, that some of the story-tellers are silent now. Then for a 
brief spell our meetings were held in a hall hard by, very much 
more dazzling than delightful; and so, as the immortal diarist, 
-Mr. Samuel Pepys, might have written, ‘to our present home in 
Savile Row, which doth become us mighty well.’ 

The Club has often changed its home; it has never, thank 
Heaven! changed its character. (Hear, hear.) From our rooms 
and from our present habitation we may have to pass elsewhere. 
Much water has flowed under the bridges since the days of our 
first President, John Ball, and much has been done since Wills 
ascended the Wetterhorn and crossed the Fen¢tre de Saleinaz ; since 
Llewelyn Davies—happily with us to-night—(hear, hear)—made 
his famous ascent of the Dom or joined with his old friend 
Vaughan Hawkins in an expedition on the west side of Mont 
Blanc and the Col de Miage. The members have gone further and 
higher since then. They have found the right way up peaks in 
the Andes, in the Himalaya, in the Caucasus, in the Rockies; 
while in the English Lake District and Scotland they have found 
the wrong way up nearly every conceivable ascent. (Laughter.) 
The Club has expanded, developed and increased its membership. 
But, notwithstanding all this, the essential old bond of union—the 
love of the mountains—remains as it always has been, and the 
Club has been constantly true to its traditions on the lines which 
you the founders laid down, and which you the early members so 
successfully developed. (Hear, hear.) It has been said often that 
it is with a feeling of regret that one finds one’s mountaineering is 
coming toanend. I cannot quite myself take that view, for it is 
not till towards the time when we are approaching the end of our 
more active career that we realise to the full all that the mountains 
have done for us—(hear, hear)—and indeed the consciousness may 
come quite suddenly upon us that we have, perhaps after we have 
climbed our very last mountain, gained a great possession of valued 
friendships and of happy memories—(hear, hear)—memories of 
which the recollection can fade away only with life itself. In the 
first volume of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ John Ball wrote: ‘ The 
community of taste and feeling amongst those who in the life of 
the High Alps have shared the same enjoyments, the same labours 
and the same dangers constitutes a bond of sympathy stronger 
than many of those by which men are drawn into association.’ Is 
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not this true? Could any prediction have been more amply 
verified ? Of a truth we were brought up not only in the law but 
amongst the prophets. You the founders revealed a new and 
wholesome pleasure which the early members so successfully 
developed. You discovered and made known the most unselfish 
and the grandest sport in this world. But in founding the Alpine 
Club you did a great deal more than that. You were the means of 
linking together, fascinated by one common pursuit, men of every 
taste, pursuit and occupation in life; and much more, and more 
important, men of every age—the young, those more mature in 
years, and those who have arrived at the period which the young 
are pleased to consider old, but which as a matter of fact is nothing 
of the kind. (Laughter and applause.) This you the founders 
and you the early members have done for us, and for it we the 
rest shall ever be grateful to you. 

It is impossible, as I look round these tables, not to miss many 
faces once familiar and constantly seen at our Winter Dinners. It: 
is hard to believe that we must search in vain for Leslie Stephen or 
for the keen, alert face of Charles Mathews. Let that pass. I 
would not on the present occasion touch, however faintly, a note of 
sadness. Let us be content with McCormick’s happy suggestion 
that our old friends are with us in spirit this evening. Gaps there 
may be, but our ranks ure still close. Among our founders—those 
who have written after their names those mystic letters ‘O.M.’ 
signifying alternatively ‘ Original Member,’ or to us the rare ‘Order 
of Merit ’—(hear, hear)—those who are still with us are both present 
to-night in the persons of Walters and Wills. And of the early 
members whom have we around us? A goodly company— Ramsay 
and Milman, whose names have been on the Club list from the 
first to the present day; Whately, who succeeded Hinchliff as 
Honorary Secretary; Bonney, with whom science and mountaineer- 
ing ever went hand in hand; Loppé, who has been for forty-four 
years an honorary member. There is another somewhere. Ah! 
Tuckett! Tuckett the traveller, Tuckett, the ubiquitous—that 
volatile youth whose devotion to science was such that on his 
famous ascent of the Aletschhorn, made whenever it was, a year 
or two ago, being desirous of studying the expansion of gaseous 
bodies held in solution under a diminished atmospheric pressure, 
he carried up to the top of that mountain, from purely scientific 
motives, a bottle of champagne. (Laughter.) 

Who is there, guest and members alike, young or old, who does not 
rejoice to see our founders, Alfred Wills and Robert Walters, with 
us? Who is there who is not heartily glad that Llewelyn Davies 
can still answer to the call ? (Applause.) Or that, when he is 
bamed, that old response ‘ Adsum ' may still come from Sir Alfred 
Wills? (Loud applause.) 


Poast : ‘Our Founders and Early Members.’ 
The Right Hon. Sir ALFRED Wits: Mr. President, my Lords, 


and Gentlemen, no one in my place could find his name received 
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in the way it has been received to-night without being deeply 
touched. It is an instance of the generous consideration always 
accorded to that age and that infirmity which to a man in his 
eightieth year must necessarily be familiar subjects of reflection. It 
is owing to my seniority in point of age, though not in point of 
standing in the Club, that I, and not Mr. Walters, have been called 
upon to respond to this toast. Itis a difficult toast to answer to. 
In the first place, for whom am I speaking? It is not without a 
touch of sadness that I have to mention that out of a number of 
some five-and-twenty who, fifty years ago, met at the first dinner 
with Mr. Walters and myself, we are the only survivors. Three or 
four weeks ago a third would have been added to the list, but he 
has unfortunately passed away during that period. Two of us are 
left amongst the original founders, and then we come to the early 
members. The year 1858 saw a considerable accession to our num- 
bers, but, so far as I can find from the list in the Alpine Club, my 
old friend Mr. Whately is the only one remaining of the contingent 
of that year—Mr. Whately, with whom, in the year 1863, I 
went up Mont Blanc. If we pass to the year 1859, I find that 
there are but seven who are left belonging to the category of 
that year—amongst them my old and most honoured friend 
Mr. Arthur Milman, with whom, along with Mr. Whately, I 
passed on the Aiguille du Gowter a most miserable night, 
with a huge cone of ice in the middle of the hut, and with 
nothing but ice and little bits of board to lie upon; and most 
cold and forlorn we were when at four or five o'clock in 
the morning we were told we might leave that place and go 
forth and forward. Others there are of 1859 whom I might men- 
tion ; many friends’ names occur to me, but it would take too 
long to go through the list. Then there is a long roll, 1am _ sorry 
to say, of those whom J must refer to in a reverent and respectful 
silence—those who have passed away—who are far more numerous 
than those left of the early members. One of them, however, 
there is of whom I should certainly like to say a few words—my 
old and very dear friend Adams Reilly—(hear, hear)—who, though 
little has been said of him in the most interesting papers which 
have lately appeared in the ‘Graphic’ and ‘Country Life,’ and 
have presented a very instructive account of the early history of 
this Club, performed a really great achievement, which had a great 
deal to do with putting our Club upon a much higher level in the 
public estimation than before. I should like to take the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning a circumstance connected with the history 
of his admirable map of Mont Blanc, not, I think, generally 
known, but which I should like if I could to make a part of the 
traditions of this Club. Mr. Reilly was an Irish gentleman, living 
in the centre of Ireland-—a gentleman of excellent education and of 
Inany and great accomplishments. He was one of the founders of 
the Club, The first intimation that I received of the initiation 
of the Club was froma visit at my chambers from Mr. William 
Mathews and Mr. Reilly some months before the Club was 
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actually formed. He therefore belonged to the very nucleus of 
the Club. Well, he became acquainted—I do not remember how— 
but he became acquainted with a most distinguished member of 
our Club, one of the honorary members who added greatly to its 
scientific lustre, Principal Forbes—(hear, hear)—and Principal 
Forbes saw what a good man he was, and how much there was in 
him, and suggested to him that he should try to effect the survey of 
Mont Blanc, of which the then maps were almost ludicrously 
inadequate. Mr. Reilly said, ‘Oh, I know nothing about  sur- 
veying ; I have scarcely ever seen a surveyilg instrument.’ This 
was told me by Principal Forbes, with whom I had the honour in 
the latter part of his life of a really intimate friendship, and he also 
told me that the only instruction Reilly had before he undertook that 
survey or carried it out consisted of a few lessons in the use of the 
theodolite given him by Principal Forbes in the garden of his house at 
St. Andrews. Thus equipped, and with great natural abilities —with 
a wonderful eye that never distorted a mountain shape —he set about 
his work, in the course of which his ready and accurate pencil 
produced many hundreds of sketches of mountain forms which, 
if they were placed now side by side with photographs, would leave 
little to desire in accuracy of outline, by the help of which he was 
able habitually to check and verify his plottings. It took him two 
seasons to complete his triangulations. I cannot now remember 
at what point he began, nor does it matter. He began at one 
spot, and worked all round the great mountain chain till he came 
back to the place from which he had started, and, of course, if his 
triangulation had been absolutely accurate, the place at which he 
arrived ought to have been identical with the place from whicb he 
started. In point of fact there was a difference of 200 yards. 
The actual distance covered in passing from station to station must 
have been at least fifty miles, and probably was a great deal more. 
I think if any one realises what that meant, what accuracy, care, and 
skill must have been brought to bear upon his self-imposed task, he 
will say 1t was a most remarkable achievement. (Hear, hear.) I think 
the younger generation here of the Alpine Club, who will carry on 
its traditions and its history long after 1 shall have ceased to have 
anything to do with it, will not-—I hope they will not—forget this 
fragment of its history. I do not think it is generally known, 
and it seems to me that it not only marked with great distinction our 
excellent friend, who was as much beloved as he was brilliant of 
achievement and graceful in artistic development, but was a great 
honour to this Club. (Hear, hear.) 

Now it is difficult to adequately express one’s sense of gratitude 
and satisfaction that we who were of that little band of brethren 
true who braved the scorn of Mr. Ruskin and the sarcasms of the 
Press, and were held up as lunatics and madmen, if not something 
worse—it 1s indeed a satisfaction to find that we encountered those 
difficulties, and, as the Swiss in Sir Walter Scott’s ballad of the 
battle of Sempach encountered the Austrians, so we ‘ met them un- 
dismayed,’ and have succeeded in bringing about the establishment 
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and development of this Club in a manner which has commended 
itself to the sympathies of the kindly and generous audience which 
I have the honour of addressing. We cannot expect to have done 
anything equal to that done by those who have followed us—at least 

I speak for myself—and those who have followed us have far trans- 
cended anything I have ever achieved or thought of. In our days it 
was perhaps a httle more difficult than it is now, because the con- 
ditions were not so well understood—(hear, hear)——and the apparatus 
was not so good in any respect—the modern ice axe was unknown— 
but still one cannot compare the things I did in my early years 
with the feats accomplished by Freshtield, by Whymper, by scores 
of other friends in the Andes, in the Himalayas, in Canada, and I 
know not where else, and I do not profess to have been anything 
more than one of the fortunate pioneers in lines of thought and 
action which have been important enough to commend themselves 
to many competent authorities. (Hear, hear.) 

I should like to say much more, but I must refrain. The 
President, when asking me to reply to this toast, enforced upon me 
that I should not speak for more than eight minutes. I don't 
think I have transcended that limit, but I promised him I would 
keep myself within five minutes. Iam afraid I have broken that 
promise. There are various ways in which a speaker comes to an 
end, especially if he has anything of the garrulity of old age; one 
is when he is ‘ gravelled’ for lack of matter, but that is not the case 
with me. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) This toast has supplied me 
with matter which would enable me to speak for hours rather than 
minutes. But there are other ways. Sometimes a man is pulled 
down by his coat-tails. (Laughter.) Sometimes he is wanted to 
be in another place. Well, 1 am on this occasion, I am happy and 
proud to say, receiving the graceful and cordial hospitality in London 
of my old and dear friend the Lord Chief Justice of England— 
(applause)—but he has not said to me that he wants me to leave. 
Our presence in this hall, this seat of legal tradition, reminds me 
of another way in which, possibly, a person too prolix may be 
brought to his bearings. There was a distinguished barrister, now 
long passed away, whom I knew very well, and whom the Lord 
Chief Justice probably knew better, as he was a member of this 
Inn of Court. He was credited with a considerable amount of 
pertinacity in advocating the interests of his clients, and he was also 
credited, perbaps unjustly, with not always addressing himself to 
the most relevant topics. (Laughter.) On one occasion he was 
complaining in the Court of Appeal that he had been stopped in 
the Court below, whereupon the President of the Court said, 
‘ Really, how was that managed? We should much hke to know.’ 
The answer was, ‘By fraudulently pretending, my Lord, that he 
was in my favour.’ The kind intimations that I have received from 
time to time during these few minutes that I have been on my legs 
induce me to think that part of that phrase might apply to my case, 
but I am certain, now that I am addressing members of the Alpine 
Club, that the fraudulent element cannot possibly be applicable, and 
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therefore I must resort to other reasons, and there is the cogent 
reason of a dread of that instrument which played so large a part 
in reforming the world in the time of the French Revolution, and 
which has become a favourite political instrument in the hands of 
every party—the instrument known as the guillotine. (Laughter.) 
I don’t expect to have my head cut off, but I do expect a wigging 
from the President if I exceed my limit, and therefore, in the words 
of Horace, verbum non amplius addam. (Applause.) 

Rev. J. LLEwetyn Davies: It is a pride to me to be associated 
with Sir Alfred Wills in responding to this toast. I may say, more 
accurately than it was said by him just now, that it is to my age 
that I owe this honour. My memory goes back to a short period 
which may be described perhaps as the period of gestation of this 
Club. About the middle of the last century it came to be under- 
stood by a few University men that the climbing of the very highest 
Alps wag not impracticable for students who were neither athletes nor 
rich men. On my second visit to Switzerland I was associated with 
Hort and Lightfoot, our eminent Cambridge divines, and Vaughan 
Hawkins, whom I am delighted to meet once more on Alpine ground, 
and H. W. Watson, another Trinity colleague of ours. It bad 
never occurred to me that climbing the great Alpine heights was 
for the like of me, and when I learned that Vaughan Hawkins and 
Watson had ascended Monte Rosa, I asked Watson how they had 
managed to do it. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘an Englishman doesn’t give in ; 
that was all!’ Our climbing in those days was of a very artless 
kind. We made no inquiry as to sticks, or ropes, or axes, or 
guides, but took them just as they chanced to offer themselves. 
We went at our mountain, taking our chance of getting to the top, 
and of what might occur on the way; and I daresay in very 
unfamiliar situations we had to disguise our feelings to the best of 
our power. Most of those who made the acquaintance of the Alps 
in this highly unorganised manner have never aspired to the art or 
achievements of the ‘complete mountaineer.” For my own part 
I have followed with admiration the exploits of the mighty climbers 
of this Club, and my own love for the Alps has never waned. 
I should think there are few Englishmen who have returned to the 
Alps oftener than I have. Many years ago it was remarked to me 
by an hotel-keeper at Brieg, ‘Les Alpes ont disparu devant les 
jambes des Anglais!’ As inaccessible heights the Alps may be 
said to have disappeared ; but those eternal mountains still remain 
in their white glory, to be an inexhaustible delight to future 
generations, as they are to you of the present, and have been to us 
of the past. (Applause.) 

Mr. Douaguas W. FresHFIELD: Mr. President, my Lords, and 
(rentlemen,—We have to-night deviated to some extent from the 
customary order of our toasts. We have celebrated those of the 
famous men who went before us who are still happily with us. We 
have proved to you that Tuckett, ‘the ubiquitous F. F. T.’ of the 
strangers-Books of the ’Sixties, is not, as Leslie Stephen once 
suggested, a solar myth, even though from his prolonged absences 
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he may be justly compared toacomet. We have displayed Llewelyn 
Davies, who, by conquering the Dom in 1858, secured for himself a 
cathedral our President may well envy. We have rehabilitated those 
whom a ‘ Special Commissioner ’ (he was not Mr. Landor) sent by a 
popular news sheet to the Himalaya to climb Kangchenjunga not 
long ago described as ‘the fatuous Fathers of Mountaineering.’ 
Dropping the adjective, the title may be accepted. We have drunk 
to the Fathers of the Craft—to the Fathers of the Alpine Club. In 
the toast I have to propose I shall not ask you to go outside the 
family. It is that of our Club’s children, ‘The Alpine Clubs and 
the Mountain Societies of the British Empire and the World.’ 

The duty thus imposed on me is both pleasant and honourable. 
Yet, in standing up to address you, some alloy is mixed with the 
pleasure, ‘ surgit amari aliquid.’ I cannot but remember that, had 
it not been for a most untimely stroke of fate, this duty might have 
been performed, and far better performed, by one who, when our 
President, did much to foster our friendly relations with the 
Continental Clubs, one to whom you always listened at our dinners 
with particular pleasure, one who was looking forward to this 
celebration with the keenest interest. I need hardly say that I 
refer to our deeply regretted friend Charles Edward Mathews. 

That I find myself—a poor substitute—in my present position I 
must attribute to what some of you may hold to be my deficiencies 
rather than to my qualities. I was born more of a traveller than 
of an athlete or an acrobat, and in days when there was no ‘ Lake 
School’ of rock-limpets. Consequently, in place of being exhibited 
annually for a few weeks in certain crowded centres, I have climbed 
obscurely among peaks and passes, the names of which many of 
those here to-night might find a difficulty in pronouncing. I have 
wandered widely in the regions scattered between Biarritz and Baku, 
between the Pyrenees and the Caucasus. If in so doing I have, 
as & too candid friend, the Hermit of Grindelwald, assures me, 
‘dissipated ’ my eneryies, I have gained at least this much—I have 
been able to appreciate on the spot the multifarious activity of the 
chief continental Alpine Clubs, 1 have had the good fortune to make 
friends among their members, and have myself become an Honorary 
Member of more than one of them. 

When this toast was entrusted to me by the Committee, my first 
step naturally was to endeavour to supplement my own desultory 
information by reference to the Catalogue of Mountain Societies 
compiled for the ALPINE JourNAL by the sedulous care of our 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Mackintosh. My first feelings, I must 
confess, were those of astonishment and dismay. I was oppressed 
by the magnitude of my task. I read of over one hundred and sixty 
societies, several of which numbered their members by thousands, 
while one of them, the German-Austrian, attained the almost 
incredible score of 78,000 members. And while I trembled under 
this burden there fell on me the final straw. I learnt that only 
last night, and close at hand in Piccadilly, there had been born to 
our Club a new child, its first daughter —‘ The Ladies’ Lyceum 
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Alpine Club.’ Iam sure you will join with me in welcoming the 
addition to our family. In the confidence of after-dinner we need 
not conceal that there are practical as well as sentimental grounds for 
our rejoicing. For by providing a safety-valve, the Ladies’ Club must 
diminish any risk of our meetings in Savile Row being interrupted 
by the Alpine variety of the Suffragette—should she exist! And 
may we not confidently hope that the Committee of the new Club 
will train up in the way in which they should climb a succession 
of damsels who will prove eligible brides for our younger members, 
and become in due course of time the mothers of a race of twentieth 
century climbers, who, being bred on the eugenic system of one of 
the surviving fathers of our Club, Mr. Francis Galton, will surpass 
our feats as much as we have surpassed those of the climbers of the 
eighteenth century ? 

But I must leave the fascinating baby and return to our elder 
offspring. In some ways, no doubt, they differ from their parent. 
It is no new thing nowadays for children to be found more serious 
than their fathers. Our Club was founded by men in a holiday 
humour, and primarily for social ends. Its added activities — 
scientific, artistic, literary—were more or less accidental accretions. 
The great foreign Clubs have from the tirst had more definite and 
practical aims, they have been more organised and less individual. 
Again, through, in most cases, not limiting their membership to 
experts, they enjoy far larger incomes; and living on the spot, 
owning, as it were, the mountains, they are in a better position 
to spend those incomes among their own people efliciently and 
economically. 

I need not dwell at length on the’ good work they have done ; 
we all know it. They have issued valuable publications; they 
have organised guides, fixed their tarifis and provided for their 
insurance. One of the most costly and valuable of the activities 
of the Continental Clubs has been the provision of a multitude of 
huts, which they hospitably throw open to all comers. Some of 
us, perhaps, in our youth may have preferred a bivouac under 
the stars to a night spent in being cured, like hams, in bad 
tobacco smoke. I dimly recollect some ribald rhymes to this 
effect, which the then editor of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ was indiscreet 
enough to publish. I am afraid I was that editor! But the 
veteran is glad of a roof over his head; so is the visitor to 
Dauphiné, who remembers the days when the only meat in the 
country was that supplied by the traveller himself to the carnivora 
of the chalet; and so is the explorer who is old enough to have 
wandered in Tyrol, when climbers had to walk miles from their 
peak to the nearest Pfarrer’s inn, and, arriving after dark, were 
liable to be taken for revellers or smugglers, and told in language 
of ecclesiastical severity to go—to another place. 

A further branch of the work of the Continental Clubs has been 
to construct paths. They have also marked routes, and that even 
up difficult peaks. This has, perhaps, been carried too far. In the 
Austrian Alps the red marks have proved a more than doubtful 
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boon, since, by encouraging solitary tourists to venture where they 
have no business, they have led not a few to their doom. Surely 
some warning of danger, such as is commonly given to motorists 
and bicyclists, might, where called for, be added to the ordinary 
route marks. An appropriate form of words may be read on the 
castle crags of Edinburgh—‘ Boys found climbing on these rocks 
will be handed over to the police.’ 

Putting aside, however, any such minor reservations, we all 
recognise that the Continental Clubs have been, and are, rendering 
most valuable services to mountaineers. They found the Alps 
with a number of their fortresses still virgin; they have helped us 
to complete their conquest ; and they have done more—they have 
taken the chief part in organising the conquered country. 

And now they, and we, are called on to a more arduous task— 
to preserve our conquest. The Alps are threatened with invasion 
by a horde of Goths and Vandals: the company-promoter, the 
syndicate, and the speculator. Men who know not Nature, and 
whose God is Mammon, are in the field. They make pretence to 
be philanthropists. They would have us believe that they desire 
to benefit the peasantry and the economic tourist! It is a false 
pretence. What does the peasant, the guide, the driver, or the 
local innkeeper, gain by the crowd, done by contract, that is 
whirled past his door? What does the tourist gain who is carted, 
tightly packed in a covered van, through scenery he could see 
better in a cinematoscope ? I met the other day in Switzerland a 
specimen of the modern tourist. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I wish to sample 
the glasher region. Can you tell me if I can do it from Bern 
in a day without sleeping out?’ He did it, and found it ‘less 
extensive than he had anticipated.’ 

It is for this class of travellers that the modern engineer is set 
to work. For them he has veiled the Staubbach in sooty reek ; 
for them he has turned the flowery turf of the Wengern Alp into 
a Happy Hampstead ; for them he is ready to plant a moving plat- 
form in the sublime solitudes of the Aletsch Glacier; for them he 
proposes to furnish the Matterhorn with a lift, and to convert the 
summit Into a grotto furnished with a restaurant, a consulting- 
room for sutlerers from the rarity of the air, and a stall for the 
sale of picture postcards. 

For this sapewr nothing 1s sacred. He has no respect for 
scenery or beauty; he is only Greek in so far as 


esuriens in cwlum, jusseris, ibit. 


[Sir Alexander Kennedy need not look pained; my remarks do 
not hit him, for he is not at this moment esuriens, nor, as far as 
I know, contemplating an assault on heaven. Moreover he has 
already protested publicly against the misdeeds of his colleagues. ] 

I might go on to denounce the vile advertisements which deface 
so many sunburnt chalets and mossy boulders. But time fails me. 

Has not the moment come when all mountain-worshippers should 
unite to defend their High Places? Let it not be said of our 
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generation that we allowed the temples in which ‘our fathers 
worshipped to be desecrated and defiled by the tables of the money- 
changers and the placards of those who sell pills and chocolate. 

This, I think, is the task most immediately to hand for us and 
the Continental Clubs. But there is a broad field in the future for 
mountain societies. They have to do for the mountains of the 
world what has been done in the last half-century for the Alps. 

Will the company which dines here fifty years hence include the 
conqueror of Mount Everest? Why not? We have raised what 
I may call ‘the man-level’ from 16,000 to 24,000 ft. There only 
remain 5,000 ft. more to be overcome. A political obstacle exists. 
Yes: but it cannot be permanent. I ifty years hence the fact that 
in 1907 a British Cabinet sent to St. Petersburg to beg the Russian 
Government to join it in forbidding access to the highest mountain 
on the earth’s surface will be remembered only as an anachronism ; 
as—if I may borrow from the Premier an appropriate phrase— 
a late survival of methods of barbarism. 

The future of mountaineering is a fascinating topic. But it 
yyould lead me too far. It is time, and more than time, for me 
to conclude by designating the person whom I shall call on to 
reply to this toast. It is an embarrassing choice. We are fortunate 
to-night in having present among us delegates from many mountain 
Clubs. From the Italian Club, we have Signor Cajrati Crivelli; 
from the Swis, our friend Dr. Dibi, whose acquaintance I first 
made on a glacier forty years ago, and who has made himself 
a name by his own literary work, and also in connection with the 
Jahrbuch of his Club. Herr Leon Spiith is here from the Austrian 
Club, and Herr Andersen Clars from the Norwegian Tourist Club, 
and Herr Ph. C. Visser Gzn from the Netherlands Club. 

We have besides quite a group of Presidents, we had hoped up to 
the last moment to see M. Vallot, the President of the Club Alpin 
Francais, but he bas been unfortunately detained in Paris by a 
slight accident. He would have been doubly welcome. For, as 
Lord Ampthill said in Paris the other day, France and England 
have lately been united by the Alpine rope of the entente cordiale, 
skilfully knotted by that excellent guide in the paths of peace, 
his Majesty the King. And M. Vallot is personally known to us 
as almost the proprietor of Mont Blanc. He has climbed it 
thirty times, and on its shoulder he dispenses hospitality, not 
only to climbers, but to that most exacting of guests, Science 
herself. In his Observatory he carries on the traditions and the 
work begun 130 years ago by De Saussure on the Col du Géant. 
Not being able to come himself he has done the next best thing 
in sending M. Schrader, whose name is as intimately connected 
with the Pyrenees as those of Charles Packe and Count Henri 
Russell, and who has lately printed some charming reminiscences 
of his adventures in that fascinating region, the Spanish slope. 
I can refer but briefly to the presence of Mr. Gilbert Thomson, 
the President of the Scottish Mountaineering Club; of Mr. Wheeler, 
President of the Canadian Club, who has done much for the explora- 
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tion and mapping of the Rocky Mountains; of M. von Meck, 
President of the Russian Mountain Club, for which the Caucasus 
offers a large field ripe for further exploration and organisation. 
We have also here Professor Charles Fay, the President of the 
Appalachian Club, and also of the lately founded American Alpine 
- Club. He has climbed extensively in the Rockies, and ascended 
peaks which, even with the aid of Alpine guides, were not conquered 
at the first attempt. I give you the toast of the Mountaineering 
Societies of the World, and I couple with it the name of 
Professor Fay. 


Toast : ‘ The Mountaineering Societies of the World.’ | 


Professor CHarues E. Fay: My Lord Bishop, my Lords, and 
Gentlemen, before I address myself to responding to the toast 
which has been offered I must acquit myself of two duties which 
are at the saine time very great pleasures. First of all, I desire to 
express my personal thanks for the very great honour that was 
done me some five years ago, not through any worth of my own, 
but through your great kindness, when I was made an honorary 
member of your Club, and thus enabled to sit at this meeting as one 
with you-—not as an alien, but as one of a household. (Hear, hear.) 
That is @ mere subordinate matter; it is purely personal. I con- 
sider that it is the largest honour that has ever been paid to me ; 
and I say this in view of the fact that I stand here to-night repre- 
senting two organisations that have conferred upon me the honour 
of presenting to you their heartfelt congratulations. Last evening 
we listened to some beautifully couched addresses from several of 
the other representatives of foreign alpine clubs; and let me say in 
one word that the American Alpine Club and the Appalachian 
Mountain Club repeat with emphasis every word of congratulation 
that was heard last evening, and every idea of hopefulness for the 
future of the Iinglish Alpine Club. (Hear, hear.) 

And now, as I turn to answer to the toast that has been prof- 
fered, I am overwhelmed by its magnitude. Who can speak for 
the 165 clubs—not to forget the baby girl, the 166th—that to-day 
exist, children of this society? It is a wholly hopeless task. 
Therefore will you permit me to confine myself to some of those 
existing on the other side of the Atlantic? It hasbeen my great 
good fortune to witness the rise of alpinism in America. I do not 
go back to the very first society, but I cannot help saying this 
evening that the Alpine Club idea took root as quickly in America 
as in any other soil. To be sure it was not in a society that 
resembles very much your own, except that the great love of the 
mountains and of Nature, as revealed in them, was the underlying 
motive for its creation. It was a little coterie of educated people. 
I observed, Mr. President, from your remarks last evening that it is 
to the Universities that this Club owes its origin in a large measure. 
It was in a little college town of Massachusetts—Charlestown— 
that a little group of ladies and gentlemen united to climb those 
httle mountains in Berkshire; all our counties have English 
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names. (Applause.) Those ladies and gentlemen went on after- 
wards to climb the White Mountains, mountains of higher grade ; 
and I want to say that on the 10th of last month I had the great 
pleasure of hearing those mountains well spoken of by a gentleman 
whose name is familiar to you, a gentleman than whom no 
jritisher is more popular in the United States of America to-day. 
I had the pleasure of calling upon the British Ambassador— 
(applause)—and he spoke very gracefully and pleasantly of the 
White Mountains, amongst which he passed last summer a pleasant 
holiday. So those people went to that region, dating from 1863. 
I forgot to mention that in the first instance. I need give no further 
attention to this except to say that one of the leaders was a gentle- 
man whose name I am sure is familiar to many of you—Mr. 
Samuel H. Scudder, the entomologist. Mr. Scudder was the first 
Vice-President and the second President of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, and he gave an impetus, from which all the good that 
has come out of that Club has been derived. 

Let me pass very quickly to the creation within that Club, after 
the discovery of the Canadian Rockies, of an alpine section con- 
sisting of seven members. They made so strict a requisition of 
membership that not one of the seven could come in. But, you 
know, in America, if you cannot come in one way—on the ground 
floor—you arrive in another way. The result was that it early 
perished, and then there arose the American Alpine Club in 1902, 
with three reasons for being. It endeavoured to pattern itself to 
a very great extent after this Club so far as its standard for 
mountaineering was concerned. It also involved Arctic explora- 
tion, and contained amongst its explorers some of our best known 
men. Then it has a third interest—that of glacial geology. The 
Club bas only about sixty members: it meets once a year, and I 
am to report this your Jubilee gathering to its annual meeting 
on October 80, when we hope to have as our guest the British 
Ambassador. (Hear, hear.) 

Let me close with a story. Far be it from me in this presence 
to allude to anything that could disturb the pleasantest of recol- 
lections. And yet, in order to secure an atmosphere for my story, 
I must go back a little in history to the times when the re- 
lations between the United States and the United Kingdom were 
not quite so fraternal as they are at present—when ‘twisting the 
lion’s tail’ was a favourite amusement of the American Press, 
and when the supreme serenity of the lion made it all the more 
ayeravating. (Laughter.) It was at a time when alpinism had no 
place worth speaking of in America. It was ata time that Mr. Hooper, 
of the Swiss Alpine Club, spoke of with all correctness when he 
said that all the mountaineers of the United States could easily be 
gathered together in one of the smallest of the huts and yet leave 
plenty of room for outsiders. It was not at all strange that there 
was a good deal of sensitiveness on the part of the strenuous 
American in Switzerland. One day—this story was told at an 
Alpine Club dinner in Philadelphia, and the narrator was one of 
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the parties thereto—there was a somewhat short, florid gentleman 
storming about and using the word ‘ Britisher’ coupled with an 
epithet never used for purposes of adulation. Shortly afterwards 
the narrator was presented to him, and said, ‘My dear friend, 
I thought you were a Britisher.’ ‘Britisher?’ said he; ‘I am an 
American. I am a Knickerbocker of the Knickerbockers, and these 
Britishers say we have no grit and cannot clinb mountains. I am 
going out to climb the Matterhorn.’ He did, but the next morning 
he was more furious than ever. ‘I find now they say the Matter- 
horn does not count,’ he said, ‘and I am going to climb one of the ° 
hardest ascents’ (I think it was the Schreckhorn, but I cannot be 
sure). My friend said to him, ‘I shall not be here when you 
come back, but I will be exceedingly grateful if you will telegraph 
to me at Geneva and let me know whether you succeed.’ A few 
days later he received a very brief and characteristic telegram, 
‘Made it,’ signed ‘ T. Roosevelt.’ 

A word now with regard to the meaning of that story. Our Alpine 
Club has set for itself a very high standard of membership, and par- 
ticularly for honorary membership. ‘Let me quote the names of 
a few of our honorary members, for they will have, I am sure, 
an interest for this meeting: Sir Martin Conway, Professor Oakley, 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield, the Rt. Hon. Mr. Bryce, and the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, whom we have had the great honour of enter- 
taining at a dinner in America in May. Now with a list of that 
sort we were exceedingly chary in receiving any names that were 
not distinctively connected with Alpinism, and while we read the 
name of our honoured President upon your list of members I 
regret to say we were in dense ignorance as to what mountains he 
had climbed, and therefore when his name was first presented it 
was simply passed over and did not come up for a vote; but when 
the Rev. Mr. Nicholls told us the story of his experiences at the 
time of the wedding journey of the two to Switzerland it made an 
immense difference. We found that our President was not simply 
a shooter of big game and a great lover of nature, but that he had 
made an Alpine record; and at the very next meeting of the Com- 
mittee he was elected, and stands, together with the other members 
of the Alpine Club of England, as an honorary member of our 
Society. And, Mr. President, it was with great pleasure I heard 
to-night your reading of his note conveying his personal congratu- 
lations. (Applause.) 

Mr. MorsHeaD: J have much pleasure in rising to propose this 
toast, for 1am sure that it will be most cordially received by all 
present here to-night. But I should like first to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the Benchers of this Inn for the kind way in 
which they have lent us this magnificent hall for our gathering, 
and with it, I believe, some of their best plate for our use to-night. 
(Loud applause.) I should like also to thank the Lord Chief 
Justice for his services in facilitating these arrangements for our 
comfort. (Hear, hear.) The appearance of this hall to-night is a 
visible proof of how greatly our Club has prospered and increased. 
In its early days it was looked upon with something like scorn and 
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ridicule. It was called, I think, by one of the papers ‘a society of 
homicidal monomaniacs,’ and even Ruskin thought that the 
members of the Club looked upon the mountains simply ‘ as greased 
poles in a bear garden, for members to climb up and slide down 
again.” But views are changed on all these points since, as is 
proved by the state of this hall and this company of distinguished 
visitors to-night. I have here a list of their names, given me by 
the Secretary, but the President has told me that I need not read 
them all out; and, indeed, when I look at them I see names of 
such note in Literature, in Science, in Art that I feel it would be 
mere impertinence on my part to think it necessary to speak in- 
dividually about them. 

I should like, however, specially to thank M. Loppé for many 
kindnesses received from him in former days at Chamonix, and 
_ also for the great joy which his pictures have given to so many 
generations of the Alpine Club. (Hear, hear.) I should also like 
to revive my acquaintance with Mr. Philpott in memory of a bad 
slip made by one of our guides in descending the Schmadrijoch 
forty years ago, which very nearly prevented us both from being 
present at this banquet to-night. 

With this toast I have to couple the name of him who now holds 
the high position of Lord Chief Justice of England—(applause)—and 
who also in his younger days was a brilliant athlete. (Hear, hear.) 
I remember myself as though it were but yesterday— though, I think, 
it was forty-five years ago—at the first Inter-Varsity Sports, which 
were held that year at Oxford, seeing him—somewhat to my regret, I 
must say, as an Oxford man—romping home an easy winner of the 
long-distance race for Cambridge; and that love for athletics he 
has kept up ever since; and I think it is for that side especially of 
his many-sided qualifications that we are all so glad to welcome 
him here as our guest to-night, though, perhaps, we feel a little 
regret that he did not turn some of his superfluous energy on to 
the mountains in early life and qualify to be a host instead. 

In proposing this toast I hope that all our visitors will carry 
away with them many pleasant recollections of their evening here. 
[ hope also that they will cordially join with the members of this 
Club in their efforts to stop the proposed railway up the Matterhorn 
—(hear, hear)—and all other such sordid speculations, and that they 
will do their best to preserve in their integrity the natural beauties 
of the Alps, as a joy to all future generations and a kindly gift from 
the gods to be a soothing tonic for brains jaded and overwrought 
by the ever increasing strain of modern life. 

I beg to propose the toast of ‘ Our Visitors’ and to couple with 
it the name of Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice of England. 


Toast: ‘ Our Visitors.’ 


The Lorp CureF Justice, in replying for the Visitors, expressed 
the pleasure he felt in welcoming the Club to Lincoln’s Inn, and 
his hearty good wishes for its future prosperity. 

. Sir ALEXANDER Kennepy: Unfamiliar as the idea may seem 
after our experience of the last three years, there have been former 
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Presidents of the Club who were not Bishops! There is Dent, for 
example, and even Freshfield. Canon Bonney, of course, is a 
Bishop in posse, but he never took the fatal plunge; if he had done 
so Science would, I fear, have lost what the Episcopal Bench would 
have gained. On the other hand there have certainly been Bishops 
who have not been Presidents of the Alpine Club; it would be easy to 
name several; but the combination of a Bishop and President is 
unique. (uaughter.) It has not occurred before, and may not occur 
again. Considering that the particular Bishop who has been our 
President is the Bishop of Bristol, it is our great good fortune that the 
last year of his Presidency should have been also the year of our 
Jubilee. 

I gather from a paper which the Bishop gave us not long since, 
and from what he said to us last night, that if he had been a bishop 
in partibus, his See would have been in the lower regions. In fact, 
as long ago as 1865—even, I believe, before he reached Episcopal 
dignity—he issued an encyclical, from some such quarter of the 
world, duly noticed in the ‘ Alpine Journal ’—Ad Societatem Alpinam 
de Antris glacialibus. Weare glad that he has come safely back 
from below, and told us of his adventures there, and of the results 
of his investigations, the most important of which has been the 
unexpected discovery that the deeper one descends below the surface 
of the ground the lower is the temperature, a conclusion obviously 
contrary to the previous views both of science and of theology. 

We are glad to know, however, that our President did not confine 
himself to the lower regions. He joined the Club in the year 1864, 
and served his mountaineering apprenticeship at the time of so 
many great exploits with Stephen, Hardy, Wills, Tuckett, Whymper, 
Moore and others of the heroic ave of climbing—I need not mention 
all the familiar names, We are very glad to think that our President 
this time has been one of the ‘old guard,’ and as one of the 
old guard we are delichted to see him so strong and so vigorous as 
we have found him during the last three years. As a Club we are 
much indebted to him for what he has done for us. Those of us 
who have come into contact personally with his work have seen 
how he has been able and willing, in the midst of a most laborious 
life devoted to public work, to find time and energy somehow or 
other for the duties of our Presidency. And it is no secret that the 
Bishop of Bristol has not been a mere nominal President of the 
Club. He has given as much personal attention to its affairs as if 
he had been a ‘ poor young curate’ instead of the head of a large, 
important, and most engrossing diocese. He has only been absent 
on two occasions from our meetings, and on each occasion only on 
account of illness. (Applause.) Nothing but the most genuine 
love of Nature—a love in which our Alpine cult perhaps replaces the 
more primitive forms of worship of the All-Mother—nothing but 
this could have induced him to accept our Presidency or led 
him to devote so much labour—however much a labour of love 
it might be—to the duties which that Presidency has put upon him. 

Gentlemen, in saying good-bye to our President, we leave him 
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with our greatest respect, with our most cordial esteem, with our 
most sincere thanks for what he has done for us, and I ask you to 
drink with me to his health, to his long life, and to his prosperity 
in all his work. (Applause.) 


Toast : *The Chairman.’ 


The PrestpENt: My Lords and Gentlemen, I should like to 
thank Sir Alexander Kennedy very much indeed for the charming 
manner in which he has got over the almost impossible difficulties 
of the task he had to perform. It is very lucky indeed that he is 
an engineer, and a skilled engineer, for he has got over those 
difficulties in a remarkably skilful manner; and that with so much 
personal compliment and pleasantness that it is an exceedingly 
weak sort of way to describe that kind of engineer as just a ‘civil’ 
engineer. (Laughter.) I have only one thing to say in parting with 
this office, which has been such a pleasure and will continue to be 
such an honour to me. There is not the slightest question that my 
three years’ tenure of office has been completely satisfying to the 
Club—satisfying in the very fullest sense, that nobody wants any 
more. (Laughter and cheers.) 


On the evening of Wednesday, the 18th, a Conversazione 
of members and their friends was, by kind permission of thie 
Benchers of the Inner Temple, held in the Inner Temple Hall. 
The band of the Royal Artillery played during the evening. 


An ASCENT OF KABRU. 


E reprint below the narrative, given by Mr. Rubenson, 
one of the two Norwegian climbers who recently 
reached the summit crest of Kabru. This, the only account 
of this very bold and successful expedition that has yet reached 
us, was first published in the Calcutta ‘Englishman’ of 
November 4 last. 

All will regret that the cold, and the consequently late start, 
on the day of the final climb prevented the climbers from 
completing the ascent when they were so near their goal. 
We reserve further comments for a later occasion. It must, 
however, be pointed out that the Norwegians approached 
Kabru from the Rathong glen, on the 8.W., while Mr. 
Graham attacked the mountain from the 8.E., from Akluthang. 
The two routes meet somewhere near the saddle between 
Kabru and the ‘Dome.’ The local topography can be studied 
in Mr. Garwood’s map and Signor Sella’s photographs. 

The following is Mr. Rubenson’s account of the clim)h: his 
companion was Mr. Monrad-Aas. 

‘After having established our base camp at Jongri we pro- 
ceeded to mount the Rathong Glacier at its conjunction with 
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the Kabru Glacier, the most direct and natural route, the 
highest part of which can be seen from Darjiling as a big 
snow flat between the two peaks. At about 16,000 ft. we 
reached the actual foot of the mountain. At this point we 
left all we considered unnecessary to carry further up, and 
with a week’s provisions and fourteen picked coolies we started 
the climb. Up to 18,000 ft. we avoided the glacier by going 
up some loose stones. From here up to 19,500 ft. we 
skirted the mountain named in Freshtield’s map the “ Dome ”’ 
peak, just in front of Kabru. The ice and snow presented no 
great difficulty ; only a few crevasses had to be negotiated. 
A second camp was established at this point, and from here 
we got our first view of the ice stream which was our only 
approach to the top of the mountain. I must confess that 
it looked hopeless at first, and I didn’t think it passable for 
loaded coolies at all. 

‘From this camp to the next it took us five days of hard 
work cutting steps between a chaos of ice needles and 
crevasses—indeed, a frozen world of the most fantastic forms 
and wonderful architecture. We had no professional help, 
but the coolies, after having been trained in the use of the 
ice axe and rope, more than made up for this deficiency ; 
they proved most keen and interested mountaineers. I 
am of opinion that Sherpa coolies (Nepaulese, Tibetans), 
properly fitted out and well treated. will prove more useful 
out here than any European professional mountaineer, being 
more tractable and not requiring all sorts of delicacies to 
tittivate their appetite. 

‘Half-way up the icefall over on the Kabru side on a small 
flat we formed another camp, where we halted two days. 
The route from here was not so dificult as the first part, but 
the greatest care had to be taken, as the road was exposed to 
falling ice-blocks from the two to five hundred feet high ice wall 
on our left hand. Higher up we had some difficulty in eross- 
ing the enormous crevasses which can be seen from Darijiling 
by the aid of a telescope at the lowest part of the snow flat. 
This particular “ flat’ we found to have a slope from thirty to 
forty degrees—not so very flat after all! This camp we reckon 
to be about 21,500 ft. above sea-level, and from this point we 
saw larjiling a few times, but as a rule great banks of clouds, 
like an ocean, barred the view. 

‘It was from this point that we decided to make the final 
attempt for the summit. Accordingly we started one fine 
morning, but when we topped the ridge between the “ Dome ” 
and the N.E. peak of Kabru, from which we got a splendid 
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view of Kangchenjunga and the range to the S.W. of it, 
we found that the time was but too short to accomplish the 
climb to the summit and safely descend, so had to defer our 
attempt to another day; we then returned to camp. 

‘Next day we had our camp brought up to this point and 
passed the night at about 22,000 ft. The cold was intense, 
the thermometer registering 29° below zero centigrade. All 
the coolies we sent to the lower camp, some 500 ft. below us, 
with the exception of our two boys, who had been with the 
1905 Kangchenjunga expedition, who passed the night with us 
huddled up in our small tent. 

‘On October 20 at about 8.30 a.m. we started on the final 
attempt to reach the summit. The start was rather late, but 
the cold was so great and much intensified by an icy cold 
wind blowing from the W., making it very unpleasant and 
difficult to walk. Very slowly we went on cutting steps in the 
hard snow, stopping now and then to attend to our feet, which 
threatened to freeze. Our plan was to go up to the saddle 
between the two peaks, and try from there to reach the S.W. 
peak, which is marked on the map as the highest (24,015 ft.), 
The wind, which was growing stronger, made this impossible. 

‘ We then bore off to the right and got under the shelter of 
the north-eastern peak. Under the saddle would have been 
easier climbing; this proved much steeper and provided us 
with some very hard work for the next two hours on rock and 
ice. Our only watch being lost earlier in the day, we only 
had a hazy idea as to the time, but by the westering sun we 
knew only too well that evening was fast approaching, and 
had to hurry as fast as possible. 

‘At about 5 o’clock we thought we had the summit juat above 
us in the form of a black stone heap ; so in spite of the lateness 
of the hour we continued, knowing that the moon would soon 
be up. At about 6 o’clock we reached what we thought was 
the top, and then saw a low snow ridge some 50 or 60 ft. 
higher, which I am certain was the actual summit. The sun 
had by this time set, and, having a rather difficult and dan- 
gerous descent, we did not dare to go on, although, had time 
and wind allowed us, this ridge did not present any difticulty 
and we could easily have climbed it. With regard to breathing 
we did not have any special difficulty. The cold was now 
almost unbearable. 

‘From the highest point we reached we had a fine view of 
the south-western peak. The ridge connecting the two summits 
is quite broad, with a rounded shape; the last rise on to the 
summit does not, in my opinion, offer any great difliculties to 
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its being scaled. I am now referring to the south-west peak. 
This peak was now almost on a level with where we were 
standing; the difference could not have been more than 
100 ft. The two peaks do not vary much as to height, but I 
am inclined to think that the south-west one is a trifle higher. 
The altitude reached was about 23,900 ft. We did not leave 
anything up there, as the place we reached was not naturally 
marked in any way which could be recognised by future 
climbers. 

‘On the return journey we had a very narrow escape. 
Going down a very steep slope, I, who was in the rear 
and was roped to my companion, slipped from the icy step 
(we had to give up nailed boots after reaching the second 
highest camp, on account of the great cold the nails gather 
and communicate to the feet), fell on my back, and flashed 
past my friend like a shot. He was, luckily for both of us, 
able to retain me by lying against the slope. The rope, a 
Swiss tourist rope of five strands, very nearly broke, four of 
these strands parting, so that I was held by a single strand. 
As I did not lose hold of my ice axe I was able to firmly 
reinstate myself and continue the journey down. It is 
marvellous that Mr. Monrad-Aas was able to check my fall, 
seeing the position he was in. Had we both fallen we could 
not possibly have survived it, having a slide of some 500 ft. 
and then a drop on to a lower glacier. 

‘The moon had now risen; the wind was blowing hard 
as we quickly made our way to the camp. When this was 
reached we found our two boys shivering. We were really 
too tired to eat anything; the cold ox-tongue which had 
been our food for the two last days did not tempt either. 
Mr. Monrad-Aas complained of pain in his feet, and, on 
examination, we found that six of his toes were badly frost- 
bitten. I applied the only remedy available, viz. rubbing 
with snow. 

‘This was the only accident that befell us. We lost by 
natural death an English-speaking boy, who died from what 
we think was diphtheria at one of the camps below the 
glacier ; another coolie died on the way back, at Pemionchi, 
of heart disease. Neither of these two men came up to the 
glacier. We suffered from want of proper food at the highest 
camps, as when we started from the camp at the foot of the 
mountain we only took seven days’ provisions, and stopped a 
fortnight instead ; what we got up afterwards was insignificant. 

‘When returning towards Jongri on the 21st we had spent 
more than a fortnight on the ice. 
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‘Neither of us suffered seriously from mountain sickness ; 
some of the coolies who had it badly we left behind at the — 
lower camps; most of the others did not seem to mind the 
altitude at all. 

‘I do not doubt for a moment that it is possible to climb 
even a good deal higher mountains than Kabru. 

‘The chief thing is to have as good and willing coolies as 
we had; properly fitted out and with kind treatment they 
will surmount what would seem impossible. Take it slowly 
and carefully, let the coolies go over the road first without 
loads to get confidence, and they will then go with them. 
We could not make them use the rope when loaded; their 
reason for it, that they would not be able to help each other 
then, is worth considering. But by making as good steps as 
possible, bettering the road, fastening iron nails and stationary 
ropes on the most difficult places, we helped them as much 
as we could. Our experience is that the coolies, especially 
the Nepaulese Sherpa, are excellent men when treated properly, 
and our success is only due to the willingness and brave 
qualities of these people.’ 


Tag Gopigy GuaciER AND SeEaLy Pass, New Zeawanp. 
By G. E. MANNERING. 


d iaer story here related is an old one, for the excursion 
described took place in February 1892. Though since 
that time the Southern Alps of New Zealand have been much 
more fully explored by Alpine parties than was then the case 
(especially in the Tasman district), the Godley district has 
seldom been again visited, and no climbing whatever has yet 
been done among the many noble peaks encircling the 
glacier. The number of climbers in this country is few, and 
those who come from abroad invariably make for the region 
around Mt. Cook, where transport and accommodation are to 
be readily procured. 

50 many general descriptions of the New Zealand Alps 
have already appeared in the ‘Journal’ that it would be 
superfluous to repeat them here, and it will suffice to state 
that the Godley Glacier and River form the most northerly 
of the three great sources of the Waitaki—or, to be more 
correct, the ‘ Waitangi ’—River, which is one of the largest in 
the South Island, flowing southwards and eastwards from the 
mountains to the sea, and draining an area of some 4,91-4 syuare 
miles. The meaning of the word ‘ Waitangi’ is ‘Crving 
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Water.’ The rivers descending from the glaciers of the 
three systems of drainage which unite in forming the Waitaki 
River pass through their respective Lakes of Ohau, Pukaki, 
and Tekapo. The last-named is fed by the Godley River, 
which originates from the Godley and Classen Glaciers, whose 
terminals lie close to each other 27 miles above the lake. 

I was joined in the excursion by Messrs. M. H. Lean and 
James Annan, the former not having been in glacier country 
before, but Annan having frequently accompanied me in 
previous expeditions in the Tasman district. 

We left the hotel at the southern foot of Lake Tekapo on 
February 9, drove twenty-seven miles to Lily Bank Sheep 
Station, which lies a few miles past the head of the lake, 
and from this point walked up the valley, leading a pack- 
horse laden with our tent, ‘tucker,’ and Alpine gear. ‘lhe 
Godley valley is rather bare and uninteresting, the whole 
floor of the valley being covered with flat deposits of shingle, 
amongst which the river meanders, usually in countless 
channels, and changing with every flood. The average width 
of the valley floor is about two miles, and though there are 
relieving patches of tussock and other grass and talus fans 
projecting into the valley from either side, in the main it is 
a monotonous stretch of shingle waste. All bush and scrub 
have long since been burnt away by the run-holders, who have 
had to protect themselves from the incursions of rabbits. 
Four miles above Lily Bank Station the monotony of the 
flat river-bed is somewhat broken by a last remaining 
moraine hill called ‘Sibbald’s Island,’ which marks a pause 
in the retreat of the ancient glacier. But even this hill is 
being attacked by the river and must be washed away in time, 
and when this occurs the river will have completely conquered 
all obstructions to its course from the glaciers to the lake 
over a course of twenty-seven miles. The average fall in the 
river 18 40 ft. per mile. 

Five miles above Sibbald’s Island is built a small gal- 
vanised iron hut, belonging to Lily Bank Station, used by 
shepherds at mustering time. Here we spent the night, 
regaling ourselves upon ‘flapper stew,’ the product of the 
chase in the shape of young wild ducks secured on the 
way up. : 

The monotony of the river-bed is greatly atoned for by the 
beauty of the mountains on either side of the valley. The Hall 
Range, merging into the Liebig Range at its northerly ex- 
tremity, bounds the western side, and shows numerous 
secondary glaciers. The eastern side is first bounded by 
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Mount Erebus, a black peak of 7,488 ft., the chain leading 
eight miles further north to a very fine mountain of 9,171 ft., 
which in 1892 was not named, but to which in 19071 gave 
the name of ‘Mount Sibbald,’ to perpetuate the memory of 
one of the earliest occupiers of the Godley country. The 
range continues for another eight miles north in an air line, 
and culminates in the magnificent Mount D’Archiac, 9,279 ft. 
in height, whose northerly slopes reach down to the Godley 
Glacier. Of this mountain more anon. 

The following day we made a short stage of six miles, 
forming our base camp some two miles below the terminal of 
the Godley Glacier. We should have camped at the glacier 
foot had there been any grass for the pack-horse, but, as we 
had to tether him and two dogs for an indefinite period, we 
could not then push our camp any closer to the ice. 

By 4 a.m. we were off to visit the glacier, and soon 
encountered an old moraine which had been deposited from 
a lateral valley on our right from the east. This moraine 
was covered in profusion with sub-alpine scrub, veronicas, 
celmisias,® and spaniards predominating, whilst thousands 
of the beautiful Ranunculus Lyallii, said to be the finest 
ranunculus in the world,f assisted to form one of those 
beautiful natural gardens which we, who know the mountain 
regions, love so well. By 5 a.m. we were rounding a bluff 
which was washed by the roaring torrent coming from the 
Godley Glacier, and soon afterwards found ourselves upon 
the lateral moraine on the north-eastern side of the ice 
stream. The lower parts of all the glaciers on the eastern 
side of the main range of the Southern Alps are covered with 
a layer of disintegrated rocks, varying in size from that of a 
thimble to that of a small house, and these masses of rock are 
jumbled about in the greatest possible profusion. The Godley 
Glacier 1s no exception to the rule, but one can avoid having 
to proceed over this disagreeable footpath by keeping to the 
mountain-side until nearly opposite where the clear ice shows, 
when a struggle of about twenty minutes will land the 


* Tllustrations of two varieties of these splendid mountain daisies 
will be found in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for July 7, 1906, together 
with instructions how to grow them in England.—Epitor Alpine 
Journal, 

+ Having had the good fortune to see this ranunculus in fine 
flower in the York nurseries some years ago, I may say that 1 do 
not think the claim in the text to be too strong. It is, I think, 
a most absolutely white flower I have ever seen.—Epiror Alpine 

ournal, 
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traveller on good, crisp, clean ice, which at times makes 
almost as good walking as an asphalt path. 

The day broke fine, and our spirits rose with the morn as 
we felt our nails crunch into the ice beneath. Our swags 
seemed to be no weight at all, though we each carried about 
25 lbs., made up of blanket bags, provisions, spare clothes, 
rope, instruments, camera, &c. As we proceeded we now and 
then had to jump crevasses or cut a step or two down one side 
and up on the other, but as a rule the going was good. 

The glacier had been visited in 1868 by Mr. Sealy, a 
surveyor, again in 1888 by Mr. Brodrick, of the Government 
Survey Department, and in 1890 by a party of run-holders, and 
lastly in 1891 by Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Inglis, of Timaru. The 
first and last parties had brought back photographs of the 
surrounding peaks, and though it was our first visit we felt 
quite at home in the district, for a study of maps and photo- 
graphs had given us an introduction, and we were able at once 
to identify the peaks adjoining the lower part of the glacier. 
Its total length is 8 miles, and average width a little over 
1 mile, though it is a good deal wider in places. Survey 
records assign an area of 5,312 acres of ice to the glacier 
itself, and an area of 10,560 acres to the névé from which the 
ice is drawn. The following table, extracted from the ‘ New 
Zealand Alpine Journal’ of October 1894, will enable the. 
reader to make a comparison with other better known New 
Zealand glaciers :— 


Taste SHOWING COMPARATIVE SIZES OF THE CANTERBURY 


GLACIERS. 
| I ware | ! 
ountry rom \ a 3 ates 
Same ! SIS deelsunoy ae | age ee oa 
drawn® | 
| | uate Mees hy = | 
Acres, Acres, ~ Mis. Chis. ‘Mls. Chs. , Mis. Chs,, Mls. Chs. 
Tasman. | 13,664 25,000 18 O:115 2 14° 0 50. 
Murchison . 5,800 14,000 | 10 70 ae 0 aor 1 5/ 0 42. 
Godley...) 5 B12 10,560 8 (1°55 0 58! 
Mueller . ‘ 3,200 7,740 , 8 0 ! ; 50 , 0 61) 0 37! 
Hooker . 2.416 4,112 7 25/0413 O 54. O 30 
I Classen. =. «1,707 3,972 | 4 70; 04375! 0 73! 0 21. 


* This is not the whole watered but only that portion on which the névé 
snow lies. 


The first tributary glacicr on the left or westward as we 
proceed is named the Grey Glacier, above which rises the dark 
mass of Mount Livingstone, crowned with a cap of ice and 
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decorated here and there with large hanging bosses, which 
every now and then send avalanches thundering down to swell 
the great body of ice below. 

Then further up on the same side we pass under Mount 
Wolseley, a fine rock pyramid flanked by icefalls of an im- 
posing character. 

Beyond Mount Wolseley stands out, with greater prominence 
than any peak on this side of the glacier, Mount Petermann, 
so named by Sir Julius von Haast when he discovered the 
Godley Glacier in 1862, but between Mount Wolseley and 
Mount Petermann lies the Sealy Pass, the object of our 
attention, and through this pass, whose altitude is 5,800 ft. 
(barometrical), the mists are curling from the other side, and 
we approach. it with no small degree of interest, for who shall 
say what lies on the western side of it? Before we attempt 
to cross it let us just glance north-eastwards towards the true 
head of the great glacier we are traversing. It is a lovely 
picture ; the clouds on the left just curl over the mountain-tops 
and dissipate, leaving a clear view to the peaks at the head. 
The eye crosses an immense expanse of névée, for we are now 
above the snow line, here some 5,000 ft., and we cannot 
resist an exposure with the camera. 

We are now walking straight for the saddle, and, after 
passing through a quarter of a mile of slushy snow—there 
being at this point no drainage from crevasses—we get on to 
the more steeply rising ice, and soon the frequent appearance 
of crevasses warns us to put on the rope. 

The wind now began to blow and the mist reached us, 
now and then forcing us to be careful to observe our course 
by the compass. The crevasses increased in number and 
size, and we wound about in all directions to find narrow 
enough places to cross them. It sends a shudder through you 
to stand with one leg on either side of the crevasse and gaze 
down into the cruel blue depths till depth is lost in darkness 
below. And yet there is a strange fascination about it. 
There is something repellent about a wicked-looking crevasse 
calculated to inspire one with a love for the rope by which you 
are fastened to your next man, and yet there is a strange 
alluring beauty at the same time as you look into the beautiful 
blue of the sides and wonder at the strange fantastic form of 
the icicles which fringe the margins. 

We began to come across bits of stick, leaves, dead birds, 
and butterflies lying here and there upon the snow, and these 
told us, even if the compass had not, that we were heading 
in the right direction, for they must have been hurled over 
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the pass by the terrific north-westers which roar up the gorges 
from the west and drive with overpowering force over the 
range. One of these nor’westers was evidently brewing now, 
which caused us no small amount of anxiety, lest before we 
had accomplished our object of crossing westward we should 
share a fate similar to that of the dead birds we were constantly 
passing by. From this point Mount Petermann looked very 
grand, and was now wreathed in mist and then quite lost to 
view. 

At one o’clock we reached the longed-for goal, and, as the 
mist lifted for a moment, we espied upon a heap of rock to 
the left a surveyor’s flag which had braved the storms of 
four years. Hurriedly we pulled the cairn to pieces and dis- 
covered in a whisky flask the following inscription :— 


‘Thomas Noel Brodrick, 
Lewis Coster Sladden, 
Charles Moore, 
John Grimwood, 
James Blair, 
Government Survey Party, Cant. Dist., visited 
and surveyed this saddle on May 14, 1888. 
There was a good deal of snow on the Godley 
Glacier, but no difficulty was experienced.’ 


Here we refreshed the inner man, and in a moment of 
partial clear secured a picture of Mount D’Archiac, looking 
backward over the saddle to the east. This mountain is by 
far the most striking one in the locality, bounding almost the 
entire eastern side of the Godley Glacier, and rearing its 
upmost point to an altitude of 9,279 feet. 

Von Haast seems to have named this mountain, but makes 
very little reference to it in his narrative of his original 
exploration of the glacier as recorded in his ‘ Geology of West- 
land and Canterbury.’ Doubtless, as he during his journey 
became involved in a labyrinth of crevasses which existed on 
the north-eastern side of the glacier, and so did not get far 
up the ice stream, he was prevented from seeing Mount 
D’Archiac to advantage, for it can only be done by reaching 
the central and western parts of the glacier. 

By some error the name of ‘ Tyndall’ has been allocated 
to this mountain on the maps of the Government Survey, 
whereas Mount Tyndall—also named by Von Haast—is si- 
tuated between the forks of the Havelock and Clyde Rivers, 
some miles north on the main chain. Mount D’Archiac is 
not on the main chain, but is an easterly outlier of it. It 
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still remains to be discovered where the col on the north of 
Mount D'Archiac leads to. I surmise that 1t would give access 
to the Havelock valley, the most southerly source of the 
Rangitata River. 

Mount D’Archiac is undoubtedly the finest peak in the 
svstem, and promises a sensational climb to any strong party. 
Climbs in New Zealand are not to be judged by altitude only, 
for though 9,279 ft. may not seem formidable to readers of 
the ‘ Journal’ I can assure them that there are many peaks 
of simular height in this country that make an ascent quite 
as serious an undertaking as that of negotiating first-class 
peaks of a much greater height —in Switzerland, for instance. 
I have lively recollections of spending thirteen hours in the 
ascent of what we first called a ‘hill’ of some 6,000 ft. from 
a camp at over 3,000 ft., and which looked a simple bit of 
work. But we had to leave our axes behind when we tackled 
the rocks, and we failed to descend by the route of ascent, 
whilst 1t cost the party two hours forty minutes descending a 
rock couloir of 200 feet. 

Now commenced the exciting part of the journey, for, as we 
rerolled our swags the mist again closed in upon us, obscur- 
ing everything except objects within a chain or two around 
us. We readjusted the rope, and leaving the shelter of 
the rocks, plunged into the heart of the mist and the un- 
known. An uncanny feeling seemed to pervade us as we 
wended our way down the gently inclined and somewhat 
crevassed slope of nevé, and we often glanced at the compass 
to make sure of our course, which was now about N.W. The 
crevasses looked more wicked than ever in the drifting mist, 
but we had no difticulty in finding our way over them either 
by jumping or upon snow bridges. 

After proceeding for what seemed about a mile, all of a 
sudden we found ourselves below the stratum of prevailing 
mist and a new scene burst upon us. On our right were 
revealed great masses of rock in situ, rounded and worn by the 
friction of ice of former ages; on our left descended—doubt- 
less from gigantic peaks above—the most glorious icefalls, 
whose lower parts only, being below the mist, we could discern. 
These icefalls joined the main glacier, on which we were now 
walking, and were separated by intervening spurs of rock. 
The glacier we were upon appeared to be something under 
half a mile in width. Before long the descent became more 
steep and a maze of crevasses appeared, forcing us to the 
right or northern side, where we clainbered down, sometimes 
on the ice and sometimes on the rock and moraine at the side. 
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Now we would climb down a great gap between the ice and 
the rocks, then sidle down upon a slope of the former, and so 
on. Presently there came a turn in the glacier where the 
spur of rock on our right became so steep, and was s0 
rounded and ice-worn, that climbing upon it was an impossi- 
bility, and, after a vain attempt to descend, we reascended 
for a short distance and struck out on to the middle of the 
glacier once again, and determined to try to force our way 
down to the terminal face (which was now in full view half a 
mile below) upon the surface of the ice. As we gained the 
middle of the glacier again a most magnificent picture burst 
upon us. It was a marvellous scene of awful and solemn 
grandeur. We looked northwards down a creek which led 
away from our glacier into a steep valley whose bed would be 
about 3,000 ft. below. Allowing the eye to wander we 
discerned another valley meeting it from an almost directly 
opposite point, down which a river—the Perth River, as far as 
we could judge by the maps of that part—rushed, whose 
source lay at the terminal of another distant glacier lying 
embosomed amongst the crags and precipices of the Mount 
Adam Range, whose peaks, snow- and ice-clad, rose in grandeur 
in the distance beyond. On our left, high above in the 
clouds, rose glorious rocky peaks which the drifting fog would 
now and then reveal; below these peaks icefalls descended to 
the brink of a precipice of some 500 ft., over which the water- 
falls poured on to gently sloping ground below, whose slopes 
were richly clad with a luxuriant growth of sub-alpine vegeta- 
tion, exhibiting a wealth of greens which only seem to be met 
with in places where the rainfall is enormous. Below the 
line of stunted growth came the bush—now a blaze of 
crimson with rata blossoms, while through the bush could be 
traced the silver streaks of the mountain torrents. In some 
cases the glaciers in view almost entered the bush. Here and 
there a shaft of sunlight struggled through the clouds, and, 
shooting down on to the rata, seemed to set the bush on fire, 
so brilliant was the patch of colour. But a death-like silence 
pervaded, broken only now and again by the distant rumble of 
an avalanche or by waves of soughing from the torrents 
below. It was a most awe-inspiring and solemn scene, 
enhanced by the probability that we were the first men to 
gaze upon it. 

We had, upon going out on to the ice again, dispensed with 
the use of the rope, as no crevasses of any magnitude occurred 
just there. I stayed behind for a few minutes to take a photo- 
graph, whilst Lean and Annan went ahead slowly. We had 
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made up our minds to try to reach a township called 
Rohutu, marked upon the map as being 11 miles from the 
Sealy Pass. It was scarcely part of our programme, as making 
an Alpine Pass to do so—merely getting to the terminal of the 
glacier on the west side would have satisfied us—but now we 
appeared to be so near civilisation again we sighed for its 
flesh-pots and soft beds, and determined to do our best to 
attain them, besides wishing to astonish the natives of the 
west. 

Upon my overtaking the others again the descent became 
more steep, and we ought to have put on the rope and 
worked down the face with one man only moving at a time. 
Foolishly we did not do this, and good cause we soon had to 
regret it. The ice became steeper and steeper, and we were 
soon forced in places to cut steps downwards. Here and 
there we could clamber down watercourses in the ice, but we 
frequently found ourselves in much more unpleasant positions. 

The last slope of the ice was about 600 ft. in height, the 
bottom part rounding off to an incline of about 60 degs. from 
the horizontal. Annan had just reached the rocks below, I was 
some 50 or 60 feet above him, and Lean about 30 feet above 
me and following medown. A shout from Annan caused me 
to look up, just in time to see Lean go past me like a shot 
from acannon. He was turning over and over backwards and 
seemed to reach the bottom before I could grasp in my mind 
what had happened. I made quite sure, as soon as I realised 
the situation, that he would have been killed instantly, and 
was utterly astonished to see him get up and stagger to a 
rock, where he sat down. On reaching him we found the 
blood streaming from his face from a cut on the head, and 
removing his swag, which had stuck on him throughout the 
fall, we began to hunt for broken bones, and administered a 
strong nip of whisky. He was of course in great agony; his 
right shoulder was dislocated and his back appeared to be 
badly strained, but as far as we could make out no bones were 
broken and mercifully his legs were intact. An examination 
of his swag revealed the secret of his marvellous escape from 
death. The ‘billy,’ which was strapped on the back, was 
crushed in, and the swag itself had evidently borne the brunt 
of a fearful shock. Lean, it appears, had left my line of 
descent, and struck out on a line of his own, down which he 
confesses he was going carelessly. I, however, ought to bear 
the blame as much as he, as it was his first trip on ice and I 
knew all the time that we should have been roped. 

Now it became a question of how we should get the 
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wounded man home, and all thoughts of further exploration 
were at once abandoned. It was now four o’clock. We were 
about 1,800 ft. below the Sealy saddle, but some 700 ft. above 
the line of scrub where firewood could be procured. We de- 
cided to get down a little further and bivouac for the night. 
Annan took Lean’s swag and went ahead down the creek to 
find a suitable place, while I put the rope on Lean and 
walked behind, helping him over bad places. It put me in 
mind of one child driving another down the street ; only I had 
a fearful old ‘ crock’ to drive, and there was not much fear of 
his bolting. There is always a humorous side to these inci- 
dents, especially for an onlooker. Even the principal actor, 
though, in this case never lost his sense of humour in his 
rapid descent, for, after slipping, he remembers making a 
futile attempt to stop himself with his ice axe, and then 
curling himself into a ball and thinking, ‘ Now for a deuce of 
a bump ’—-and it came. 

We got down another 800 ft., where we found Annan 
brewing a billy of Edwards’s desiccated soup—a fine thing for 
this sort of work. Building a bed of branches and snow 
grass under a sheltering rock, we managed to get Lean into 
his olied calico blanket bag just when he was thoroughly ex- 
hausted. Annan then went further down to report upon the 
probability of our being able to get through to Rohutu, but 
returned at dark, after having reached the junction of Scone 
Creek with the Perth River, reporting very unfavourably as to 
the nature of the dense bush below. 

What a strange night we spent. The Keas assembled 
around the prostrate form of Lean and chattered away in 
wonderment. It was suggestive of a flock of vultures round 
a carcass, and Lean naively remarked that they were 
patiently waiting for his blood when the time should come for 
him to ‘turn up his toes.’ He did not sleep that night, but 
kept working his limbs about to prevent them stiffening, and 
in doing so he reduced the dislocation of his shoulder— 
feeling it go back into position with a jerk. 

Annan and I found a bed of lilies whereon we lay, and 
though one or two light showers fell during the night we 
kept quite dry in our oilskin bags. 

These sleeping bags are invaluable in such work. I have 
used them for many years and been in all sorts of out of the 
way places without a tent—used them as swag coverings, and 
had the swags almost floating for three or four days at a time 
in canoes, and yet the contents have kept quite dry. In 
sleeping in them of course they keep the perspiration in— 
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but that is a small objection when one considers what 
warmth they retain and what wet and cold they keep out. 

It was indeed a strange night. We were under the 
lowering mass of a precipice of about 500 ft. amidst a garden 
of rich sub-alpine vegetation ; cluse by a waterfall descended 
over the cliffs in one leap from a glacier above, from which 
avalanches were constantly breaking away and descending 
with the water over the edge of the cliff. Now and then 
amidst the drifting mist we could make out the jagged edges 
of the great mountains above us, and the sound of the voices 
of strange night birds sometimes woke the stillness. I re- 
member awaking at daylight from a dream of town life, and 
running in my head was the music of a beautiful song. 
With a start I realised the situation, and remembered that 
it was time for action; for we had decided to make a grand 
effort to retrace our steps of the previous day and get back 
over the Sealy Saddle—now some 2,000 ft. above us. 

We found Lean just able to walk, but our fears that he 
would not be able to climb to the saddle were not few. 
Annan and I divided his swag, and by 7 a.m. we were slowly 
working our way up the Scone Creek again... We reached the 
terminal face of the glacier, whence instead of taking to the 
ice, we bore away to the left for a gully in the rocks which we 
surmised would be at its head and give access to a higher part 
of the glacier, above where the accident had occurred. Up 
this gully we climbed, and found, after an hour and half of 
miserable work in the mist and showers of rain, that our sur- 
mises were correct, the sight of the ice above being hailed with 
shouts of delight by Annan, who led the way. Soon we were 
on our tracks of the previous day, which were not yet 
obliterated, and by half-past ten—34 hours from the start— 
we were on the saddJe. Now we were a little easier in our 
minds about our crippled companion (who had without a 
murmur climbed pluckily and steadily all along, though one 
arm hung at his side useless, some ribs were broken, though 
we did not know it at the time, and his hands were in a 
fearful state from abrasions), for it was gentle downhill work 
for the rest of the journey. But it was much colder at this 
height, and the wind drove through the pass as it were 
through a funnel. Here we rested in the meagre shelter of 
some rocks, and devoured dried apples and chocolate, just 
moistening our mouths from the whisky flask. 

It boots not to tell of the weary trudge from the saddle 
down the névé fields and on to the hard glacier ice, winding 
about amongst crevasses, and keeping on trudge, trudge, 
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trudge, hour after hour, Annan and myself doubly loaded, and 
Lean getting slower and slower as the day wore on. Once or 
twice a ray of sunlight pierced the drifting mass of clouds 
and shone on the glittering sides of Mount D’Archiac; but 
these only raised false hopes, and by the time we reached the 
moraine near the end of the glacier the wind had increased to 
a gale, and we could with difficulty keep our feet. Luckily it 
was at our backs, for if we had been obliged to face it to pro- 
ceed would have been impossible. We clambered down the 
ancient dead moraine and crossed the now flooded creek, which 
here joins the Godley River—Annan carrying the wounded man 
across—struck up and sidled round the bluff above the Godley 
River, and at four o’clock Lean and I solemnly shook hands 
as we stepped on to the stones of the river bed. We knew 
now that immediate danger was over, and that we were within 
reasonable distance of civilisation and only one hour from our 
camp. We were not in very great form, though, as may be 
imagined: a heavy swag and anxiety had reduced me toa 
woebegone object, dragging one leg after the other like some 
piece of limp mechanism, and Lean’s knocking about had 
effectually done the same for him. Annan was the most pre- 
sentable, and he went ahead to tend the pack-horse and boil 
the billy. 

On arriving at camp we found, however, that the pack- 
horse had not appreciated the wilds of the Godley Valley, and 
had broken his tether and departed, whither who shall say ? 
After performing the feat of putting the wounded man into 
his bag, Annan and I merely sat down and tried to count up 
all the mercies we had to be thankful for: how Lean was yet 
alive, how we were in possession of ‘tucker’ galore, and (as 
the weather became worse) how we were safe on this side of 
the Godley, and not boxed up in Scone Creek, and so on. 
But yet it did not seem to make up for the loss of the horse. 
No matter what blessings we have, they never seem to com- 
pensate for what we have not, and what we want. Man was 
created discontented. | 

That night the rain came down. It ‘came down in lumps,’ 
as Lean remarked. The wind roared down the valley, making 
the tent boom and shake, and we waited in suspense for the 
moment when it should split, which luckily never came. By 
morning there was the beginning of a young lake in the tent, 
and the weather was getting colder. Wecould not stand this 
for long, and at 9 a.m. another start was made for the hut, five 
miles further down the valley. Oh, those swags, those awful 
swags, now even heavier than before. If there is one thing in 
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this world that I do really dislike it is a swag—a real good 
solid fifty pounder. 

Three hours and a half of machine-like tramping, varied 
by wading streams, and we were in sight of the hut again, 
and behold! there was the defaulting pack-horse ; we secured 
him carefully. 

The hut seemed a palace, though all the bunks were burnt 
out of it and one side was held up with fencing wire. 

The next three days consisted of wind and rain—gales of 
wind and lumps of rain. . 

The doings of the party were unimportant—boiling billies, 
frying chops, playing euchre, telling yarns, smearing Lean 
all over with vaseline and rubbing him down, sitting on the 
ends of logs whose other ends were making a merry fire, 
watching the sheep trailing down the valley in hundreds for 
shelter. Nowa partial clear would raise hopes which were 
only to be dispelled by the next downpour. The pitiless 
blasts roared down the valley, the torrents poured on to the 
iron roof of the hut. The unfortunate pack-horse was tucked 
up, and shivered unceasingly for three days and nights under 
the shelter of the wire fence which formed the small paddock 
near the hut. We could not help thinking what our lot 
would have been had we been caught in this on the western 
side of the range, with no tent, very little food, and one man 
hors de combat. 

At last the weather showed signs of lifting, and we struck 
down the valley for Lily Bank Station, where we were greeted 
with a cordial welcome. The day following Lean and I made 
Richmond Station, while Annan returned with his horses to 
the higher camp and brought down the tent, &c.; and the 
next day we were once more at Tekapo, and from there found 
our way down country again by easy stages. 
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Axsout ABYSSINIAN ALPS, 
By GEORGE WHERRY. 


HE mountains of Northern Abyssinia have yet to be climbed, 

and before any mountaineering expedition can be suc- | 

cessful the work of explorers in the sub-alpine regions will 
have to be more complete. 

Bad weather, bad roads, wild beasts, and brigands at 
present may deter (or tempt) the traveller. The Italians, 
who are in touch with Abyssinia, are interested in mountains 
and are keen climbers, but the British mountaineer, approaching 
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the country from our adjacent Sudan districts, may very 
fairly compete. The following extracts are from recent letters 
to me describing the country, and though my friend has cut 
out much of the best part of the text sent to him for revision, 
and has expunged his name, yet even in this mutilated state 
I feel sure that climbers will read his remarks with interest. 
Also the photographs of mountains, vegetation, and natives 
are worth a place in the ‘ Journal,’ and may stimulate some 
mountaineer to make the ascent of the great peaks in 
Abyssinia. 

Old writers on ‘ A\thiopia’ have given us some accounts of 
marvels, not indeed as outrageous as those of Scheuchzer with 
his dragons, but still more wonderful, because they are often 
possible to explain by means of modern knowledge. M. Poncet, 
a French doctor of medicine, travelled there in the years 
1698, 1699, and 1700, and described with apparent truth the 
country and the people. To quote from an English transla- 
tion of 1709, he relates how he visited a church to witness a 
prodigy about which he had been told. He took a day to 
examine ‘ the truth of it in Person, with twenty Lancemen and 
the Officer for greater security of this little Excursion. Ona 
very difficult mountain in a frightful solitude,’ he writes, ‘ I 
no sooner enter’d the Church but I discover’d the Prodigy 
which gave Occasion to my journey and which I cou’d never 
have believ'd. They assur’d me that on the Epistle side [i.e. 
the south side] of the Church was to be seen Pendulous in the 
Air a round staff of Gold four Foot in Length and of the thick- 
ness of a good stick. This Prodigy appear’d 80 Wonderful to 
me that I was afraid lest my eves might be imposed upon and 
that there might be some Artifice which I could not discern. 
I therefore begg’d of the Abbot to permit me to examine it 
more nearly, whether there were not some invisible Prop or 
Support. For my better Assurance and to take away all doubt 
I pass’d my Cane over it, and under it, and on all sides, and 
found that this Staff of Gold did truly hang of it self in the 
Air. ‘This raised an Astonishment in me which continues to 
this very Day, finding no Natural causes of so wonderful an 
Effect... Was this an hypnotic illusion or a Pepper’s ghost ? 
How it was possible to deceive so good an observer as Poncet 
I cannot conceive; I feel, however, assured of his sincerity. 
He gives a graphic account of what we should now call a 
thonght-reading experiment in which a ring carefully hidden 
by Poncet was rapidly found by the expert. The Jesuits and 
later missionaries have left their traces on the history of this 
Christian country, and Father Lobo’s book in French was 
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translated by Dr. Samuel Johnson. It was Johnson’s first 
book and no doubt suggested the name and setting of ‘ Rasselas,’ 
‘Ras’ being a title of rank; thus Ras In‘gada was King 
Theodore’s Prime Minister. Theodore is still fresh in our 
memories, with his heroic end at Magdala, when rather than 
fall into British hands he shot himself, or in Amharic meta- 
phor he ‘ swallowed his revolver.’ 

Since their defeat at Adowa the Italians have seen more 
of the country in a peaceful way, and our own relations 
with Menelik, the reigning potentate, and his chiefs have also 
been uneventful, except that from time to time raiders and 
murdering thieves attack orderly villages in the Sudan and 
escape over the frontier to the Abyssinian hills. 

In this connection I note that a traveller prefaces his book 
with the remark that his journey was as safe as bicycling on 
the Brighton road! The pernsal of such books as are at 
hand, by Sir Samuel Baker, Rassam, and the more recent 
pages of Wylde, Vincent, and Hayes, sportsmen and explorers, 
has left me with the impression that for purposes of moun- 
taineering the brief notes given below would prove of the 
utmost value. Sport with gun and rifle as a pretext is very 
well understood by the natives, but it is not likely that the 
climber himself would consider too seriously the shooting of 
the koodoo or the interview with King Menelik. That 
sovereign rules now with a strong hand, and it would be best 
that a caravan should travel through his country very soon, 
before death hus removed Menelik’s steady and sensible in- 
fluence from tu. chiefs of the alpine districts. There was a 
famous phrase made by Disraeli after the brilliant campaign 
of Magdala that ‘we planted the banner of St. George on 
the mountains of Rasselas.’ My desire is that this may be 
done in a more peaceful manner by members of the Alpine 
Club. A lesson will be learned from this narrative, as from 
the African expedition of Mr. Freshfield and Mr. Mumm— 
namely, the importance of studying the climate and avoiding 
the rainy season. But my friend must tell his own story, 
and the rough sketch of a map will enable the reader to follow 
his route. 

‘Cémo, TSigadye, Abyssinia: April 26, 1907. 

‘If you sketch the country as you travel it leaves you no 
time to write letters. My prismatic compass reminds me of a 
passage : 

Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus, inter amicos 
Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare rogati, 
Iniussi nunquam desistant. 

VOL. XXIV.—NO. CLXXIX. G 
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I make its tripod as level as possible, but nothing will induce 
it to swing; when it finally does so nothing will make it 
stop. 

‘It is just a week since I left D at Qavtya, which is 
about where they mark Mai Gabta in your map. I am now 
somewhere about the letter M of Amhara, which you may see 
sprawling across the map to the 8.K. I started my sketch at 
Nogara, and have mapped out 1024 miles, up to 94 miles behind 
this camp. I come down 4,000 ft. one day, and ascend 5,000 
the next. They don’t bother muck about zigzags. I believe 
you would almost callit climbing. The mule path at Saas from 
Grund to Fee 1s a boulevard compared to any of these tracks, 
which are more like the path on past that little inn on the 
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way up the Mittaghorn. But no sign of ice or snow so far. 
T haven’t seen any peak over, I should say, 11,000 ft., at which 
height trees manage to grow in these latitudes, apparently in 
comfort. My camp this morning was at 8,990 ft., among a 
thicket of rose bushes. I enclose you a blossom. They are 
nearly all over, but one bush seemed to have remembered 
the date. To-night I am at 7,370 ft.,among palms and more 
roses. And it is uncommonly cold writing in the open air. 
The only tent I have with me is a tente d’abri for sleeping in ; 
you can just get a bed in. I left my big one at Gallabat— 
too heavy for the mules. Of course I have not brought my 
camels; they would have been utterly defeated. I can’t see 
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to draw at night. 55,/,7, tries one’s eyes even by daylight. I 
find I can’t draw more than 4 miles an hour, there is so much 
detail. The various peaks 1 get shots at, 30 miles off on 
either side, are capital checks; but it is very difficult to 
estimate one’s pace up:and down slopes. . . . We have passed 
through the brigand country without adventure other than 
being caught in some fearful storms. Last night it poured 
all night, and I couldn’t sleep for the noise it made on the 
canvas. 

‘My hand is so numbed I[ must stop, and try what you say 
is impossible—to get warm at my fire.’ 

‘Wogara: May 3, 1907. 

‘This is somewhere about the top left corner of H in 
Amhara in your map, a bit W. by 8. of Inchat Kab. I move 
slowly, but imagine yourself travelling through Switzerland 
across country, sketching your way. What with that and 
writing up a route report every night, time flies. The draw- 
ing has now fallen behind the observations a matter of 
53 miles. ‘The weather has been so fine I have pushed on, 
making two treks every day, saving the drawing for bad 
weather. There are no water difficulties here. Every valley 
has a running stream—a pleasant change from the Sudan. 
This country is very much like the Riviera without the sea 
and without any roads or houses except straw huts. Except 
these I haven’t seen a house for a month; and I don’t miss 
the sight, which is because I am free from fever. When 
you're seedy you begin to see the points of a European bed- 
room. ... 

‘ At a village called Bilamba a violinist came and played to 
me: his instrument had only one string, and though only 
about viola size he held it finger-board up, as we do a ’cello. 
I photographed hin, and wished I had an instrument to take 
down his singing, which was an impromptu account of my 
arrival. He was about sixty, and danced as he sang and 
played. Then came a man who had shot a lioness, with his 
friends and two bovs bearing the skin on a pole. He fired a 
salute. The minstrel bracketed us in his évos. They both 
received tips and went off to get drunk. No morbid senti- 
ment there! Then came a woman with pains in her inside, 
for which I gave her my sovereign remedy, Epsom salts, 
though I think she had rheumatism. Later on came a man 
who had killed another in a quarre), and had been condemned 
to pay blood money—80 dollars—to the deceased's relations, 
He asked for assistance. I thought 4 dollars (8s.) would be 


a fair contribution ; he had expected much less... . 
G2 
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‘The aneroid says 8,675 ft., and I write by a roaring fire, 
which gives a pleasing illusion of warmth. I haven’t slept in 
the tent yet; these cold nights are bracing, and it is never 
really warm during the day—about 80° at2 p.m. One sweats 
a good bit climbing in the sun. I have photographed various 
peaks I thought would interest you. The other night, just 
as I was dropping off to sleep and thinking about Musetta, 


AN AByssINIAN Rose Tree at 9,000 rr. 


comes a black cat playing round my bed. I picked him up, 
and he began to purr in the purest Amharic. I called Salim, 
and we tried how much meat he would eat—it was about his 
own weight, I should say... . 

‘IT have collected amongst various other seeds some of these 
roses.* I never heard of roses growing from seed, only from 
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* Various seeds collected are now cared for by Mr. Lynch at the 
Botanical Gardens of Cambridge, and already are growing remark- 
ably well. 
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cuttings, but don't see why they shouldn't, and am going to 
try when I get back to Khartoum.’ 
‘Chilga: May 30. 

‘About May 10, when I was at Makana Birhan, [the chief, ] 
Dejjach Gassasa, sent a courier to Gedaref, but gave me such 
short notice that I only sent a note to my mother and father 
—perhaps I sent youaline. I shall have to tell you all about 
things when we meet. I am now about 100 miles S.E. of | 
Galiabat. You will see Chelga on the map. This morning I 
crossed the Atbara within a few miles of its source, at 6,000 ft. 
I have not done anything you would call climbing, but 
reached 9,300 ft., and rode into Makana Birhan, the chief's 
headquarters, in a hailstorm. To the N.E. the heights of 
Bwahit were covered with snow. I should say they were 
about 15,000 ft. I sketched my route as far as Makana 
Birhan and thence to Gondar, altogether some 200 miles, of 
which I still have some 100 miles odd to draw. Everything 
went off well with the chief, though there was one trouble- 
some incident. .. . 7 

‘There are no roads in the country I traversed other than 
the very roughest of mule tracks. The mule does not, like 
the donkey, invariably follow in the tracks of the beast in 
front of him, so that there are usually several alternate tracks, 
and even if one knows one’s direction it is often difficult to 
find one’s way without a guide. 

‘Some camels were taken, with considerable difticulty, as 
far as Qavtya. Beyond that I came to many places quite 
impassable for camels, and it would require a great deal of 
blasting and other work to render them possible for this kind 
of transport. 

‘On the inhabited parts of the plateau the ploughman fre- 
quently selects an area for his operations lying right across 
the track, which he ploughs up with the rest. On my ask- 
ing about this 1 was told that nobody ever travelled during 
the rains. As I happened to be an unwilling exception to 
this rule I found myself from time to time in the middle of 
&@ ploughed field, sometimes on a steep hillside, striving to 
discover where the track, which had originally wound about 
a good deal, emerged from it. On more than one of these 
occasions the advisability of conforming to the local custom 
of staying at home during the rains was forcibly illustrated 
by a heavy downpour, which left us no choice but to camp as 
best we could where we were and wait for fine weather in 
which to resume our search for the track. 

‘In narrow valleys the track often proceeds along the bed of 
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a stream with precipitous banks, a thoroughfare which in 
the rainy season is apt to be monopolised by the stream 
itself... . 

‘T had a shave at a place called Kaza. Camped in a narrow 
valley, I heard a fearful crashing just after I had blown my 
light out. ‘‘ Elephants,” I thought; but it got louder and 
louder, and I realised that it was an avalanche. Not a very 
big one, but it would have wiped out my camp had it been in 
its way. I did not spend much time examining the scene 
next morning ; there might have been more to come. Much 
more difficult to be forewarned of such an accident than would 
be the case in a snow avalanche ; for this was a landslip, in 
which tons of the mountain-side peeled away and tore down 
through the forest, leaving a scar above on the peak and a 
great track to the level below. A few days before I reached 
Gondar I got bitten (in fun) by a donkey—my right hand— 
which made it an awful sweat noting the bearings for my 
sketch. At Gondar I came across a manuscript history of 
Theodore (our friend of ’68). Nothing would induce the 
owner to sell. I got ascribe to copyit. He only wrote three 
pages a day and there were sixty-five. I chipped in, sitting 
up a couple of nights, and have the copy with me—fifty-five 
sheets in my hand and ten in his. Some day, if the Press 
[of Cambridge University] will do it, I will fire it off with a 
commentary and translation. The account of the British 
expedition to Magdala is most interesting. I also com- 
missioned a man at Gondar to write me a history from the 
death of Theodore up to the present date. My hand still 
aches; I will shut up. Hope to be at Gallabat in ten days 
or so. The rains make my pace very slow, holding me up 
for days on end. 

‘Gallabat: June 9. 

‘At last! and such a business to get across Géndwa, our 
last river—100 yards wide and 5 ft. deep in the centre. My 
pony was carried away and let mein fora swim; he stranded 
some way down, luckily on the right bank (which i in this case 
was the left). 
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THE E. OR BALTSCHIEDERTHAL FACE 
OF THE BIETSCHHORN. 


By J. P. FARRAR. 


THE November ‘Journal’ gives among ‘ New Expeditions’ an account 
by Mr. Willoughby Jardine of a traverse of the Bietschhorn with 
descent to the Baltschieder Glacier. This expedition, in point of 
fact, covered no new ground except when the party, on the descent, 
left the E. aréte and traversed the face N. of it for three quarters 
of an hour, which was, however, as will be seen below, un- 
necessary. 

It may be useful to give the following analysis of all the routes 
up the mountain from this side that are known to me. 

That portion of the face which is contained between the S.E. 
and E. arétes of the Bietschhorn has been called a ‘ broad snow 
couloir’ (cf. Maund, ‘A. J.’ x. 21) and a ‘broad long gully of 
snow’ (Dent, ‘Above the Snow Line,’ p. 108). These designations 
certainly did not lead me to expect to find, as we entered this so- 
called couloir, that it was at its lower end, from the one enclosing 
ridge to the other, about 600 yards wide as the crow flies. It is by 
this portion of the face and by its enclosing ridges that the ascents 
given below have been made. 

The actual trough of this contained portion is much closer to 
the EK. aréte than to the S.E. aréte, so that its N. flank, bounded by 
the E. aréte, is much steeper and shorter than the 8. flank, which 
leads up to the S.E. aréte. The only photos I can find of this face 
are contained in ‘ Echc des Alpes,’ 1904, No. 1, and 1895, No. 4. 
The latter shows the main §.E. and E. arétes on the extreme left 
of the photo, but the wide snowfield or ‘ couloir’ between them is 
almost hidden. The frontispiece of the 1904 volume, however, shows 
the lower portion of this ‘ couloir’ or snowfield very well, as well as 
the arétes, and the same number contains several other interesting | 
photos of the Baltschieder Valley. 

(1) First Ascent.—July 24, 1878, by Mr. C. T. Dent and the 
late Mr. J. Oakley Maund, with Hans Jaun and Andreas Maurer. 

Two interesting narratives of this expedition are extant—the 
one written soon after its date by Mr. Maund (‘A. J.’ x. 20 seq.), 
and the other published some years later by Mr. Dent in ‘ Above 
the Snow Line’ p. 96 seq.,* both of whom are well known as 
among the most experienced and enterprising mountaineers of 
the time. 

In both of these, but particularly in the latter, exact topo- 
graphical details t are somewhat subordinated to that brilliant 
word-painting and exposition of mountaineering philosophy often 
80 lamentably deficient in our more recent literature, although I 
ought to except from this criticism certain contributions by one of 
our most enterprising young climbers, the sparkling brilliance of 
which quite overwhelms the mere mountaineer. 


* See also A. J. ix. 111, for a short note. 
t See Jahrbuch S.A.C. xix. 15, footnote. 
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From these narratives one gathers that the party found a 
sheltered bivouac, convenient for water, in the Baltschiederthal at 
the (? W.) foot of the Fiischhorn, 8 hours from Visp (cf. ‘ A.J.’ x. 20; 
Dent, p. 105). Leaving this bivouac before daylight, they bore 
a little N. of E. across the Baltschieder Glacier, [leaving well on 
their right Point 3098 of the Siegfried Map, which, by the way, 
appears to show the snow in the great bay contained between the 
main EK. and §.E. arctes as continuing much higher than it 
actually does. ] 

Crossing the Bergschrund, they found the centre of the bay, as 
was to be expected, dangerous, and immediately bore away to the 
left up a minor aréte so as to reach the main S.E. aréte, the crest 
of which was attained in 8 hours. The rocks between the Berg- 
schrund and this point are described as ‘the most difficult crags 
of any that I have ever met with to climb properly; that is, with 
& minimum of risk to one’s self and one’s companions’ (Dent, 
p. 114). They certainly look very uninviting. 

The main 8.E. aréte was then followed in 3} hours to the 
summit, the total net time for the ascent being apparently ‘ over 
10 hours.’ 

This ‘final ridge [i.e. the main S.E. aréte] looked fairly easy, 
and indeed proved to be so. The snow was deep and soft . 
the ridge is moderately broad and we were able to flounder along 
with fair rapidity’ (Dent, p. 116). 

This ridge, so far as I know, has only been reached once since, 
and then from the W. side, viz. on September 15, 1893, by Daniel 
Maquignaz and myself on our ascent of the S. face of the Bietschhorn, 
when we gained it very high up and took thence 56 min. to the 
summit (‘ Climber’s Guide to the Bernese Oberland,’ i. 72). 

The aréte, as we found it, was crowned with huge towers, and 
we therefore left it at once by a traverse on the Bietschthal side. 
Possibly its first conquerors were so inured to difticulty by their 
morning’s experience that its configuration made too slight an 
Impression on them, for the time they were on it—34 hours—since 
they reached it very high up (certainly above the junction of the 
aréte from the Stockhorn and the Thieregghorn,* inasmuch as 
they looked down into the Bietschthal) (‘ A. J.’ x. 22) shows that 
it was not quite a ‘ Spaziergang.’ 

When Purtscheller and the Zsigmondys led Professor Schulz on 
his successful attempt on the S. face of the Bietschhorn (September 2, 
1884), they did not quite reach this S.E. aréte, but traversed below 
it (‘Jahrbuch §.A.C.’ xx. 89, ‘so wandten wir uns noch unterhalb 
der Grathoéhe ’).t . 

I know nothing more of the history of this ridge save that Sir 
Edward Davidson's party once reached its $.E. ‘foot, and that 


* See the diagram, Jahrbuch, xvi. 256. | 
t On his first attempt Professor Schulz crossed this S.E. ridge at its lowest 
point, having, for an unexplained reason, camped in the Baltschiederthal. I 
hear that Mr, Nettleton and young C. Jossi descended this S. face in 1905. He 
owes the Club an account of such an expedition, and will, I trust, make good 
his obligation. 
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Mr. G. Winthrop Young when ascending the Thieregghorn (‘ A. J.’ 
Xxiil. 823) planned its downfall. 

(2) Second Ascent.—July 26, 1892, by Herr von Kuffner, with 
Alexander Burgener and Alois Kalbermatten. 

The particulars of this ascent were given in a letter to Mr. 
Coolidge dated April 25, 1894, and were printed for the first time 
in ‘ Ueber Eis und Schnee’ (2nd edit. part 1, p. 834), and, in a much 
condensed form, in the ‘Climbers’ Guide to the Bernese Oberland,’ 
vol. 1. p. 70. 

The party bivouacked in an unsheltered position at the N. 
foot of the Stockhorn rather to the W. of Point 2645 (Siegfried), 
reached in under 6 hours from Visp. (Their times are very fast 
throughout.) Leaving their bivouac at 8.80, they made for the 
great bay between the S.E. and E. arétes, [leaving Point 3098 to 
their right, as did the first party.) They crossed the same 
Bergschrund in 23 hours, but then, instead of turning upwards to 
the left to gain the 8.K. ridge, they bore to the riyht, and so 
eventually gained the main E. aréte (which runs from Point 3098 
to the 8. summit), and followed this or its flank in a further 24 hours 
to the top—some step-cutting being required. They descended by 
the same way, regained the Bergschrund in 2} hours (at noon), and 
were at Visp by 4.20 p.m. 

I confess that until I studied Mr. Dent’s ascent on the spot I 
could never make out its line. Doubtless this difficulty explains 
the designation by most competent authorities of Herr von Kuffner’s 
expedition as ‘eine vorteilhafte Variante’ (Studer, 2nd _ edit. 
1. 334), and a repetition ‘ with considerable improvements ’ (‘ Bernese 
Oberland,’ i. 69) of Mr. Dent’s route. Herr von Kuffner himself 
calls his ascent ‘auf einem Wege den ich nicht beschrieben gefunden 
habe.’* These words appear to indicate acquaintance with the 
Alpine literature on the subject, and it is fair to assure that he was 
aware of Mr. Dent’s expedition, and so implies that his own route 
is new. I think that he is perfectly right and that his route 
cannot be considered either a repetition or a variation of Mr. Dent’s. 

Starting from different points, the routes converge to the 
Bergschrund, but from this point absolutely separate, their 
immediate objectives being always wider apart. Save at the 
Bergschrund, where they cut each other, or possibly for a short 
distance below it, the routes never touch. 

The photos referred to do not show details of the routes above 
the Bergschrund, but the complete divergence of von Kuttner’s and 
Dent’s routes will be apparent. 

(3) Third Ascent.—September 1, 1908, by Herr Arno Kirschten, 
of St. Petersburg, with Joh. Bernet and Peter Jaggi, of Grindelwald. 

Bivouac near the Fischhorn, 6 hours from the mouth of the 
Baltschiederthal. No details of this or of the following ascent 


* Extract from his letter to Mr. Coolidge, who has very kindly read this 
paper. He must not, however, be held to endorse my argument. Mr. 
Coolidge also points out the existence of a monograph on the Baltschieder 
valley by F. Stebler (Ziirich, 1907). 
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have apparently been published. They are taken from entries in 
the Ried ‘ Fremdenbuch,’ kindly copied for Mr. Reade by Mr. 
P. V. M. Benecke. 

From this it would appear that the party made for Point 8098 
at the foot of the E. aréte and took to this aréte considerably lower 
down than the level of the main Bergschrund, as the next party 
(and our party) found an empty bottle on the aréte at this point. 
They took 8 hours to the summit and describe the rocks as bad and 
covered with ice. They descended by the N.W. aréte to Ried. 
This line of ascent is simply a variation and improvement on von 
Kuffner’s, the difference being that the later party took to the E. 
aréte rather more than an hour lower down than von Kuffner 
probably did. The lower part of the aréte is much more difficult 
than the higher portion. 

(4) Fourth Ascent.—September 4, 1906, by Mr. F. Schrempf (?), 
of Bex, with Joh. Kalbermatten, of Ried, and Ph. Allamand, of 
Bex. 

Bivouac at the Martigschiipfe (see below), whence they reached 
the summit by the E. aréte in 12 hours, including halts. Ascent 
described as difficult and dangerous. An empty bottle was found 
at the commencement of the aréte. Descent to Ried in 7} hours. 
The line of ascent was apparently an exact repetition of Kirschten's 
route. 

On July 20, 1907, Mr. H. V. Reade, Mr. G. Gask, and I 
bivouacked, in ‘splendid weather, in an open sheep kraal ‘close to 
the Martizschiipfe. The latter is close to Point 2116 (Siegfried), 
and is a den under a great boulder (see photo, ‘ Echo,’ 1904, p. 9), 
offering sufficient shelter in case of bad weather. The kraal, I 
ought to mention, is, from observations quite convincing to myself, 
certainly haunted, and I am interested to find that Mr. kd. 
Bornand in a charming article recounts the circumstances (‘ Echo,’ 
1904, p. 8) to which this indisputable fact is due.* Still, we slept 
there three nights last summer, and I had, some years ago, passed 
three nights there, or close by, without permanent evil effects. An 
expiatory chapel called ‘ Hobitzo’ is to be found close to the 
moraine, } hour above our camp. 

Leaving our bivouac before daybreak on the 21st, we traversed 
round the E. and N. faces of the Stockhorn, left Point 3098 away 
to our right, and, greatly delayed by soft new snow, reached the 
crest of the EK. aréte considerably below the level of the main 
Bergechrund, probably at the same place as Kirschten, in 6 hrs. 
40 inin. actual going. ‘This is the most obvious place to strike the 
aréte, as its crest is only about 30 feet above the snow. It is just 
below a broad tower on the aréte, the profile of which on the W. 
side represents the two sides of an equilateral or isosceles triangle. 
From here, well led by Reade, we followed this K. aréte, on or 
quite close to its crest for 4 hrs. 20 min., until we were well above 
the level of the prominent red tooth on the S.E. ridge opposite. 


* Bor eceiher curious tales eontiected avithie this valley see Jaliebiche XVi. 
p. 258. The whole article (by E. v. Fellenberg) is weil w orth reading. 
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The lower part of the aréte is decidedly difficult—at least, pace 
Mr. Compton,* 1 thought so at the time—and the whole of it is 
very interesting. As at 4.15 p.m. we were still about half an hour 
from the top, and I have good reason to dislike impromptu bivouacs 
in awkward places, we retraced our steps exactly and got off the 
ridge in 4 hrs., just at dusk. I expected to find the descent trouble- 
some in places, but it went well. After considerable search we 
regained our camp at midnight, just as the last remnant of moon 
disappeared. 

The next expedition is that described in the last ‘ Journal.’ 
The party consisted of Mr. E. G. Oliver (since elected to the Club), 
of Mr. 8. L. Courtauld, and of Mr. Willoughby Jardine, their guides 
being Heinrich Fuhrer and Kaspar Maurer, of the Haslithal. The 
aréte by which they descended was the main KE. aréte (it is possibly 
very slightly 8. of E.), and not the S.E. aréte (followed by Mr. 
Dent’s party), as stated. The expedition was at the time believed 
to be new by the whole party, and its successful issue speaks 
volumes for the enterprise of the guides as well as for the steadiness 
and powers of all the members. But no portion of it save the 
traverse to the left, which my party did not find it necessary to 
make, is new, and the line followed is almost exactly that of von 
Kuffner’s descent. Mr. Oliver writes that Alex. Burgener seemed 
to think that von Kaffner’s party made the ascent by an arcte more 
to the right, z.e. nearer the Baltschiederjoch, but this can hardly 
be. It is in my opinion very desirable to keep to the ar¢te through- 
out, as the third and fourth parties and our party did, since the 
final traverse to the right (in descending) practised by von Kuffner 
and this last party leads one on to a possibly stone-swept face, and 
misses the most interesting part of the arcte. 

I venture to express the opinion that the strict ethics of moun- 
taineering demand that new expeditions ought to be ascents, and 
may only be descents when serious and continued attempts to 
ascend have failed. Given rope enough one could descend most 
places, so that descents by a new route have not necessarily much 
mountaineering value.f 

The expedition is a fine one and, as made by us, perfectly safe, 
but it is long from the Martigschiipfe, and a very early start is 
needful since the snow slopes face EK. Possibly a higher bivouac 
could be found on the Jiigerthierweidli at the 5. foot of the 
Jigihorn, although I see from a very interesting article by 
M. Jeanneret-Perret (‘Jahrbuch,’ xxxi.) that his guides failed to 
find one there, and that his party consequently camped at the 
Martigschiipfe, of which he gives (p. 83) a minute and interesting 
account. The whole article is brilliantly written and apparently 
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* Alpine Journal, vol. xxiii. p. 309. 

{ The notorious cases are the descent of the Mittellegi aréte of the Eiger, 
of the KE. aréte of the Jungfrau, and of the N.E. aréte of the Nord End (to 
the Jigerjoch). Ascents of the first two had been previously attempted, and 
the last, I understand, has since been successfully ascended by Mr. V. E:.. Ryan, 
led by the Lochmatters. 
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forms the continuation of M. Gallet’s articles in ‘ Echo des Alpes,’ 
1895. 

There is also an article by Herr X. Imfeld, called ‘ Baltschiederjoch 
and Baltschiederthal,’ in the ‘Jahrbuch,’ xvil., which I read with 
much interest. He mentions a good sheltered bivouac on the slopes 
of the Stockhorn—presumably on the plateau to the N.W. of 
Martigschiipfe and much above it. I did not see it. 

The whole valley is exceedingly wild and well worth a visit, 
whilst the traverse of the Létschthalerbreithorn, first done by Mr. 
Yeld, forms a splendid route to the Aletsch Hut or to the Belalp, 
and is in itself a very fine expedition which can be extended by 
including the Breitlauihorn.* 

I ought to include in this note a mention of Mr. Freshfield’s 
explorations of the N.E. slopes of the Bietschhorn in 1866, when 
he reached by a rib, well shown on the photo in ‘ Echo,’ 1895, 
p. 109, the main N. aréte of the mountain, and was only prevented 
by an icy gale from completing the ascent (cf. ‘A. J.’ ii. 363 and 
x. 21, footnote), making in revenge the first recorded passage of 
the Baltschiederjoch.t | 


IN MEMORIAM. 
HORACE WALKER. 


THE Alpine Club has to mourn the loss of another ex-President, 
for on the first day of this year Horace Walker passed away, at the 
uge of 69 years, after eighteen months’ illness, and we are the 
poorer by the loss of a very distinct personality of the old school. 

He was born in Canada in 1838, and went to a private tutor in 
Canton Vaud when he was 16 years old, and later to another tutor 
in Germany, returning to England in 1857. 

His first Swiss peak was the Vélan, which he climbed in 1854, 
and he told me that it was merely by accident that he was not an 
original member of the Alpine Club, which he joined in 1859. 

His active mountaineering extended over a period of 52 years, 
and his love for Switzerland was an inheritance from both parents, 
for his mother delighted in travelling in that country even in the 


* See A. J. xxiil. 651. The only new portion is apparently the N.E. aréte 
to just beyond Point 3623. The point where the S.W. aréte of Loétschthaler- 
breithorn is attained from the E. is much nearer the Breitlauihorn than where 
the bottle was found. Mr. Yeld spent three hours on this S.W. aréte, as did 
our party last year, while Maquignaz and I. in 1903, under better conditions, 
and aided by knowledge gained two days previously, when we had to retire in 
a snowstorm, took exactly 2 hours. 

By the way, the Roththalhorn expedition, described as a New Expedition 
in the next paragraph (4. J. vol. xxiii. p. 652), is practically a reverse of the 
descent described in Alpina, 1907, No. 17. However, it is an interesting 
record of endurance. 

t See also Jahrbuch, vi. and vii., for very interesting articles on this district 
by Dr. E. J. Hiiberlin, a great explorer, and ibid. viii. 215 seg. for a very 
detailed paper by E. v. Fellenberg, the geologist. 
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eld days, when comforts were few and discomforts many and hard 
to put up with, and he had many a happy memory to recall of the 
contretemps that befell this delightful and fastidious old lady in 
those early days. His father was the well-known member of the 
Club Frank Walker, who at the age of 59 years, in the company 
of his son, A. W. Moore, and George Mathews, with their two 
guides and friends, Melchior and Jacob Anderegg, effected the first 
ascent of Mont Blanc by the Brenva Ridge; and in 1871 took his 
daughter, Miss Lucy Walker, up the Matterhorn—a feat until then 
unaccomplished by any woman. The only record in the ‘ Alpine 
Journal’ of father, son, and daughter climbing together was, as far 
as my knowledge goes, in 1864, when they made the first ascent of 
the Balmhorn; but they constantly climbed together. 

In the same year, with Moore and Whymper, he visited Dauphiné 
and climbed the Ecrins. The story of their adventures has been 
so well told both by Whymper and Moore that it has become an 
Alpine classic. The acquaintance then formed between Moore and 
Walker soon ripened into a long and intimate friendship, cemented 
by many Alpine wanderings and climbs, which only terminated 
with Moore’s death in 1887. 

1865 was also a memorable year for him, for, besides the Brenva 
triumph, he and Moore made amongst other first ascents those of 
the Gabelhorn and Piz Rosegg, and explored the Tédi and Rhein- 
wald groups. In January 1866 they crossed the Strahlegg and 
Finsteraar Joch, thus establishing winter mountaineering as a 
recognised branch of the sport. 

There were certain peaks that gave him the cold shoulder, and 
the Matterhorn was one of these. Being unable to accompany his 
father and sister in their ascent, it was many years before the 
opportunity came that enabled him also to conquer it. He said it 
was his bugbear, because any one not versed in mountaineering 
seemed to consider it a test case, and if you had to confess that you 
had not been up it would remark, ‘ But I understood you were a 
great climber.’ 

1874 is the date of the Caucasian expeditions, when, with Moore, 
Grove, and Gardiner, he climbed the western and higher peak of 
Elbruz. 

With Moore’s death the exploring impetus seemed to fade away, 
and the Walker we all knew appeared in the man who loved to 
visit the remote places of the Alps, who delighted in the valleys as 
well as peaks, who enjoyed a sleep in a jolting ‘ Kinsp:inner ’ and 
the days spent at out of the way country inns; a man who would take 
his party long hours off their route for a training walk below the 
snow line in the remotest district of the Alps, such ag the ascent of 
the Terglu, in Carinthia, or a hot trudge to some point of view like 
the Schwarzhorn, at Grindelwald. All these travels were carefully 
recorded in red lines on the cherished maps of many memories on 
which all his travels were traced. 

I think his last new ascent was when he and I climbed the Dent 
Jaune of the Dent du Midi from the W. alone, and one of his 
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later guideless climbs was when, with Carr, we climbed the Bernina 
by the Scharte. ; 

He ascended the Dent Blanche when he was 64 years old, and 
his last snow expedition was Pollux from the lower Théodule Hut, 
descending by the Zwillinge Joch to Zermatt, in 1905. He remained 
an active mountaineer to the end, always ready to take his share in 
the burden and heat of the day without murmur or complaint. 

He was an important member of the Club—first placed on the 
Committee in 1875, made a Vice-President in 1881, and he very 
reluctantly consented to become President in 1890. We all know 
how well he carried out the duties of his office. His strong sense 
of justice and truth, his abhorrence of anything not quite fair, his 
great moral courage, and his wide sympathies made him a man 
whose advice we valued, and whom we were proud to look up to. 

This is hardly the place in which to speak at any length of the 
position he filled in Liverpool. He was a man charitable both in 
giving and doing, and the following extract from a letter received 
by his sister after his death from the School for the Blind in 
Liverpool describes so accurately the feeling entertained for him by 
all classes in the place he lived in, that I obtained Miss Walker’s 
permission to quote from it :— 

‘His long connection with our institution made him a Nestor in 
its counsels. As early as 1864 he gave it his financial support, 
while from 1877 to the time of his death he was an industrious 
member of our committee, filling the office of vice-president for 
seventeen years and of president for nearly three years. 

‘It is not too much to say that the charm of his personality won 
for him not only the respect but the affection of his coadjutors. 

‘The blind have lost in him a sincere friend, who never allowed 
sentiment to cloud his practical common sense in the consideration 
of their interests. 

‘His fine sense of honour and entire single-heartedness gave us 
a standard of conduct which will not readily be forgotten.’ 

As a friend his loss is irreparable to those who knew him well. 
He was a humane, affectionate, and warm-hearted man, endearing 
himself to all with whom he came in contact, upright and honest 
in the highest degree. The longer and more int:mately one knew 
him the more did one look up to and admire his sterling probity 
of mind, and the more was one attracted to his single-minded and 
loving nature. He was a man of wide reading and scholarly attain- 
ment, a delightful companion, not given to many words, yet full of 
information, and with a decidedly quaint and original way of 
enunciating his ideas and opinions. In his death we have to 
deplore the loss of a grave, courteous, and most unselfish English 
gentleman In the best and widest sense of the word. C. P. 


‘And we, to whom our age allows 
Scarce space to wipe our weary brows, 
Look down upon your narrow house, 

Qld tnend, and miss you.’ 
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THE JUBILEE PICTURE EXHIBITION OF THE 
ALPINE CLUB. 


THE Jubilee Exhibition of the Alpine Club was appropriately 
devoted to works of deceased and living artist members. It was 
thus a visible history of the art of mountain-painting since the 
beginning of the Club. Much change of taste has taken place since 
then; the rise of mountaineering as a sport, the invention of 
photography, and the various art movements of the period have left 
their mark on the work of the artists of the time. They no longer 
overdraw the angles of mountains in order to render them impres- 
sive, nor do they flagrantly interfere with topographical facts. 
Closer observation of natural effects and facts of structure have not 
tended to obliterate individuality among the painters themselves ; 
quite the reverse, the exhibition itself being a proof to the con- 
trary, containing as it did the refined and observant drawings of 
Ruskin, the noble imaginative work of Watts, and the robust and 
beautiful realism of Loppé. Ruskin was represented by a very 
accurate but somewhat hard study of the surface of the Mer de 
Glace and a very beautiful drawing of the Chamonix Aiguilles, in 
which extreme minuteness and fidelity to nature did not in the 
least interfere with the breadth of general effect. 

Watts’s great work was finely seen in his four pictures ‘ Carrara 
Mountains,’ ‘Mentone Mountains,’ ‘ Ararat,’ and ‘An Afterglow: 
a Summer Night in the Inverness-shire Highlands, 1899.’ These 
pictures prove how truthful he was to the types of the mountains he 
depicted, and though in the ‘ Ararat’ he was dealing with a more 
‘ideal’ mountain than in the others it was, in spite of his not 
having referred direct to nature for his material, a real and 
reasonably formed peak. 

It would be hard to find more charming atmospheric work than 
Loppé’s studies of effect, notably his three beautiful pictures‘ Rain and 
Mist Coming over Paris’ (from Isiffel Tower), ‘Sunset with Autumn 
Mist’ (from Eiffel Tower), and ‘ Bois de Boulogne and Hills near 
Sevres’ (from Eiffel Tower). Indeed, his whole group was most 
individual and embraced many beautiful works from such different 
places as Skye, Paris, and Switzerland, all showing great pictorial 
beauty and technical excellence. 

Alfred Williams’s art was represented by the impressive drawing, 
belonging to the Club, ‘ Himalayan Peaks,’ or ‘A Break in the 
Monsoon,’ as it was called by the artist, and by a large picture of 
‘ Blaven, from Ord, Skye, 1900.’ Both works breathe his deep 
love of his subject and his great grasp of space and size. 

Mr. McCormick's ‘ Riders of the Avalanche’ is a very beautiful 
imaginative work, and his various drawings of the Himalayan 
Peaks show his powers of simple and direct observation and strong 
drawing. The Hon. John Collier sent a striking picture of the 
Wetterhorn from the Schwarzwald, and M. Franz Schrader an 
interesting view of Aconcagua. ° 
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Mr. East was represented by a dreamy ‘The Sacred Mountain 
of Japan,’ and Mr. Alfred Parsons by a dainty drawing, ‘ Mégéve, 
Savoy.’ Mr. Colin Phillip as a rule prefers the sober colours and 
massive forms of northern waters and ranges to the snows and 
needles of the Alps. He justifies his choice by his success. He 
was represented by two fine drawings of the Breithorn and the 
Cuillins of Skye. 

Some of the deceased artists were not so well represented as they 
deserved to be, notably Andrew McCullum, Simpson, Elijah 
Walton, Sir J. Collier, and Croft. Simpson’s fine draughtsmanship 
was seen in ‘ Ganges Canal, Roorkee, 1863,’ but one drawing gives 
no idea of his great and varied powers. Croft’s large ‘ Matterhorn ’ 
was impressive, but a little sad. Barnard and Garrett Smith had 
numerous works on the walls. Both men, though very able, were 
tinged with a rather heavy convention. Mr. E. T. Compton’s clever 
works always show great facility and ingenuity in constructing and 
painting his pictures, together with elaborate and fine draughtsman- 
ship. Mr. Collingwood was represented by several able and 
interesting Icelandic pictures. 

It has always struck the writer as curious that so little figure 
work relating to mountains should have been attempted. It is 
greatly to Mr. Willink’s and Mr. McCormick's credit that they 
should have directed their talents in that direction. Besides 
some charming landscapes Mr. Willink was represented by 
several spirited figure pictures of incidents in climbing. It will 
- bea great pity if this vein of Alpine art is not more cultivated. 
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THE ACCIDENT ON THE SCHWARZHORN (SAAS FEE) 
TO MR. FRANK BERGNE. 


THE accident which caused the death of Mr. Frank Berene occurred 
about 5.30 p.m. on January 1 last, approximately half-way up the 
ridge of the Schwarzhorn, measured from the small saddle on the 
W. of a point locally known as the Trifthorn, but not marked on 
the Siegfried Map. 

Mr. Bergne knew most of the summits and ridges round Saas 
Fee under summer conditions as well as anyone, the place having 
been for many years a favourite resort of his parents, and he had 
earned a high reputation as a mountaineer among the guides of the 
district. He had, as he told me only a day or two before, long 
looked forward to visiting 1t in winter. An opportunity for an 
expedition was afforded by the visit of Mr. A. O. Wheeler, the 
President of the Canadian Alpine Club, who, when dining with 
Sir Henry Bergne during our Jubilee festivities, referred to his 
intention of spending four or five days he had to spare in getting 
a sight of the Alps before his return to Canada. Mr. Bergne, who 
was present, was going with another friend and myself to Vermala- 
sur-Montana after Christmas, and an expedition from Saas to 
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St. Niklaus was then and there planned to enable Mr. Wheeler to 
get one of the most comprehensive views in the Alps within easy 
reach at this time of year. 

Mr. J. A. Simon, K.C., M.P., who happened to be at Montrenx, 
and in whose chambers in the Temple Mr. Bergne was reading as 
a pupil, was invited by Mr. Bergne to become a member of the 
party, and, being with Mr. Bergne at Vermala myself, I, too, was 
invited to join it. 

Mr. Bergne and I met Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Simon at Sierre on 
Monday, December 30. Mr. Wheeler had to catch the Luxe train 
home from Visp the following Thursday evening, and Mr. Bergne 
was himself proposing to return to Vermala at the end of the 
week, as he had invited some friends there and at Montana to 
celebrate his twenty-ninth birthday with him on January 6, 

After a night at Visp we walked up to Saas Fee, accompanied 
as far as Stalden by Herr Pierre Lagger, who opened his hotel 
there and very hospitably entertained us as far as his resources 
extended. 

Arriving at Saas Fee about 5 o'clock we were all,and Mr. Bergne 
in particular, warmly welcomed by Auguste Supersaxo and Clara. 
In the evening Mr. Bergne discussed the proposed expedition to 
St. Niklaus with Daniel Zurbriggen, who agreed it was quite 
feasible, and he was accordingly commissioned to make up the 
necessary complement of guides and porters. The intention was 
to go as far as the Mischabel hut the first day, and after a night 
there, if conditions were favourable next day, to go up to the 
Windjoch, and, crossing the Ulrichshorn, descend from the Ried 
Pass to St. Niklaus. The New Year opened with a cloudless, 
windless day, a bright warm sun tempering the bracing crispness 
of the air. The barometer was rising slowly, and the party set 
out with bigh hopes about 12.30, to which hour our start had been 
postponed to enable the guides to attend High Mass. 

Mr. Simon had been very unwell the previous evening, and 
doubtful about coming, but felt sufficiently better to decide on 
making an effort, at any rate, to reach the hut. 

Our professional assistance consisted of four guides—Daniel 
Zurbriggen, Emil Imseng, Theodore Bumann, and Clemens 
Bumann—and a porter, viz. Daniel Zurbriggen’s son Ignaz. 
Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Bergne manfully insisted on carrying their 
own rucksacks, in accordance, as they said, with their usnal 
practice, 

The route taken lay in a northerly direction up the Trifthorn 
ridge, some going in the latter part along its crest, on which there 
was nat much snow, others up the snow slope, which here was 
in good condition, on its W. side, keeping close to the foot of the 
rocks until the small saddle on the W. side of the Trifthorn was 
reached. From this the party proceeded in a westerly direction 
along the ridge of the Schwarzhorn, on the summit of which the 
Mischabel hut stands. The usual route in summer—by the path 
across the scree slopes, now covered by deep snow, on the 5B. side 
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of the Schwarzhorn—was considered impracticable, owing to the 
risk of avalanches. 

The saddle mentioned above was struck soon after 3.30. Shortly 
afterwards, on coming to the first rocks met with on the Schwarz- 
horn ridge, Mr. Bergne asked Mr. Simon, whom he observed to be 
somewhat tired, whether he would care to be roped, and the latter 
assenting, the guide who undertook this duty invited Mr. Bergne, 
immediately behind Mr. Simon, to rope himself too. Seeing, how- 
ever, no occasion for this, as these rocks, which were free from snow, 
presented no difficulty, Mr. Bergne declined to do so. Clemens 
Bumann was at that time behind him, and the last of the party. 

About 4.80 there was a halt of some 20 minutes for a meal on a 
level part of the ridge, and during this halt, as I afterwards learnt, 
a change in the guide roped to Mr. Simon was made, Clemens 
Bumann, who had been last, taking his place. 

Though the snow was soft and powdery, it was not noticeably 
balling under our feet, nor was there any ice on the rocks. Our 
way was free from difficulty, and no thought of then roping the 
party generally appears to have occurred to anyone. 

On starting again some of the guides fell behind me, but 
presently suggested that their going in front, as they had been 
previously doing, would hasten the pace of the party by their 
trampling down the snow for us, and we then proceeded in the 
following order: Theodore Bumann, Emil Imseng, Ignaz Zur- 
briggen, Daniel Zurbriggen, Mr. Wheeler, myself, Clemens Bumann, 
Mr. Simon, and lastly Mr. Bergne. 

It was about 5.80, when there was still at that elevation a fairly 
good light, the afternoon being very clear and bright, that our even 
progress along the ridge was a little delayed by a pile of rocks rising 
abruptly some 10 ft. in height, and extending about 12 ft. wholly 
on the southern side of the ridge: continued as this is from their 
summit they form, as it were, a great step in it. These, which 
were free of any ice, and, except in their interstices, practically clear 
of snow, the guides went up without hesitation as they came to 
them by a shallow, irregular crack, some 2 ft. wide, within 2 or 
3 ft. of the southern edge of the rock-face, and inclined at an angle 
to it, which gave the crack to some extent a southern aspect. 
Though I had no thought of any danger, my instincts were against 
the place they chose, and, selecting a steeper one a few feet more to 
the right and nearer to the crest of the ridge, I climbed up where 
a big rock available for both hands juts out over a ledge below. 
Finding it suited me I recommended it to Mr. Bergne, who did 
not respond to my suggestion, but remarked to Mr. Simon that he 
had not anticipated any rock-climbing on the way to the hut. 
Clemens Bumann and Mr. Simon followed the line taken by the 
others, and Mr. Simon when half-way up relieved Mr. Bergne of 
his ice-axe, passing it on to Clemens Bumann above him, and then 
offered Mr. Bergne his hand. The latter, no doubt full of con- 
fidence in following where seven had preceded him without comment 
on any difficulty, did not, however, think it necessary to avail him- 
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self of this assistance. Mr. Simon having gained the top half-turned 
as he held out Mr. Bergne’s ice-axe for the latter to take on rejoining 
him. At that moment he heard a low exclamation of ‘“‘ Ah! ’’ and 
tho hiss of a swiftly moving object on the snow. At once turning 
completely round he was already too late to see anything but the 
evenly marked track left by his companion’s descent down a rather 
steep snow slope on the southern side of the ridge, which extended 
about 50 ft. to the brink of rocks even more precipitous stretching 
several hundred feet below. The want of any answer to repeated 
calls confirmed the fears of Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Simon, and myself, 
based on observation of these rocks earlier in the day, that there 
could be only one result of such a fall. Their intimate knowledge 
of the ground convinced the guides too of the terrible certainty 
that it must involve instantaneous death. We held a consultation 
as to what should be done, but at that hour there was no alternative 
for the survivors but to continue their way to the hut. 

Apart from the shock sustained, the use of the rope was soon 
afterwards required by the increased steepness of the rocks and 
deficiency of light. The hut was not reached till 7.30. 

The intended expedition to St. Niklaus was of course abandoned, 
and it was decided to organise a rescue expedition as speedily as 
possible on the morrow. 

After an anxious and trying night we left the hut soon after 
sunrise, and on descending to the place of the accident found 
Mr. Bergne’s right-hand glove behind the first convenient hand- 
hold in the rocks. The first left-hand hold taken by the others 
who went up the same way was the top of an upright slab of thin 
rock, raised at right angles to the face, slightly above the level of 
the head of the climber, and sloping like a gable-end of low eleva- 
tion in a downward direction both inwards and outwards. 

Mr. Bergne’s right hand evidently slipped out of his glove before 
he had secured a good grasp of this not very convenient left-hand 
hold, and handicapped by his rucksack as he fell backwards he 
was unable to do anything to save himself. It is probable that the 
fading light and Mr. Bergne’s short sight, for which he usually 
wore a single glass in his right eye, were substantial contributory 
causes of this awful disaster, more particularly as the afternoon light 
was In his eyes. 

It was already midday before we had descended to a point from 
which it was possible to traverse the snow slopes to the foot of the 
rocks where we anticipated finding his body, and under the influence 
of the midday sun the snow on these slopes was in too uncertain 
a condition to risk crossing them. Moreover as we had no sufhi- 
ciency of rope or other appliances to remove him, there seemed little 
object in attempting to reach his resting place, and we therefore 
decided to return direct to Saas and postpone the rescue of the 
body till next day. 

Mr. Wheeler had to return to England that evening, and Mr. 
Simon being anxious lest his company should delay the rescue 
party I set out without him early the following morning, viz. 

H 2 
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January 8, taking with me the guides and porter of our expedition 
and nine more, several of whom were members of the Supersaxo 
family. 

We found Mr. Bergne’s body, as we had anticipated, at the foot 
of the rocks rising above the snow-covered scree slopes, and from the 
injuries he had received there can be no doubt that his death must 
have taken place immediately he had passed off the short snow slope 
on which he fell. His body was conveyed down on ski, and brought 
home for burial in Brookwood Cemetery. He was laid to rest on 
January 8 in the presence of his immediate relatives and a few of 
his most Intimate friends, including some members of the Alpine 
Club, two of his companions on the ill-fated expedition, viz. Mr. 
Simon and myself, and his old and much attached friend, Sir 
Edward Davidson, who also, by request, represented the President 
and Committee of the Club. The Rev. Barton Y. Mills, another 
old and valued friend, performed the funeral service. Mr. Wheeler 
was unavoidably prevented attending these last sad rites, and greatly 
regretted his inability todo so. Among the many beautiful wreaths 
sent was one from Herr Pierre Lagger, which accompanied Mr. 
Bergne’s body froin Visp to the grave. 

The keenness and intelligence which characterised him as a 
mountaineer were equally prominent in his attitude towards his 
professional work; indeed whatsoever his right hand found to do 
that did he with all his might. To his companions in the Temple 
he had already shown promise of a succexsful career at the Bar, to 
which he had been called in November last, while his bright and 
sunny disposition won him friends in every quarter, and he will be 
greatly missed. He was much beloved, and by none more than by 
his numerous friends in the Club. At Saas Fee, too, there are many 
who had watched him grow up, and had followed his mountain 
exploits with interest and affection, and now deplore, as we do, 
his untimely fate. GroraEe L, STEWART. 


NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1907 (continued). 
Bernese Oberland. 


Gross GRUNHORN (4,047 m. = 13,278 ft.) By THE N. ARETE.— 
On August 4 Mr. H. V. Reade and I left the Concordia Inn 
at 5 a.m., and reached the arcte joining the Gross and Klein 
Griinhérner immediately to the S. of the latter at 8.25 aM. 
Proceeding at 9.5 a.m. we followed the rather broken N. arécte 
of the Gross Griinhorn to a pitch about 20 ft. high. This my 
leader was very kecn to climb by a ledge on its eastern side, but, 
as this led on to an inclined slab covered with 6 in. of powdery 
snow, he, after some demur to my strenuous, in fact, very forcibly 
expressed insistence, consented to traverse to the right over an 
unstable corner into a gully by which we revained the “aréte. The 
rocks carried much loose stuff and showed no signs of having been 
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climbed before. To provide for a possible retreat I busied myself in 
cleaning away all I could. The next pitch, a broad, formidable- 
looking face, was ascended by means of a parallel split-off flake 
of rock. We thus arrived at the head of a broad, steep couloir on 
our right (facing the Jungfrau), enclosed between the main N. aréte 
and a short N.W. aréte. Somewhat in uncertainty as to the position 
of the summit, we traversed round the head of this couloir, my 
leader having } hr.’s work to clean the ice off the rocks, enabling 
me to follow in 8 min. We thus gained the foot of the short N.W. 
ridge and scrambled back in a very few minutes on to the N. ridge, 
which we followed to the summit (11.55 a.m.). Tae; last. pitch, 
which rises steeply from @ gap and looks very alarming, wwas‘climbed 


on its W. side without much difficulty. Our actual going time was __ - ; 
6 hrs., viz. 3 hrs. 10 min. to the aréte and 2 hrs. 59 mig. to the.tap. >! :-. 
The climb is a very pretty one, sound and free from danger, and® ~~ © 


the rocks will improve with use. It may be observed that the 
Griinhorn occupies a very central position in the Oberland, and 
that the outlook on that group is most instructive. 

Daniel Maquignaz and I, on August 11, 1908, reached the N. 
aréte, but found it piled up with new snow and so traversed round 
to the ordinary way and from the summit descended the N. aréte to 
below the highest pitch. I have never heard of any other attempt 
on this aréte, but the day after the ascent recorded above, viz. on 
August 5, 1907, according to ‘Alpina,’ October 1, 1907, No. 17, 
p. 172, Th. Freiherr von Hahn, of Berlin, with Fritz Amatter and 
Fritz Kaufmann, of Grindelwald, crossed the Griinhorn Liicke and 
ascended the glacier between the Gross Griinhorn and Griineckhorn, 
and, taking to the 8. sréte of the latter below the two well-marked 
gendarmes, followed it to the summit (3,869 m.). From here they 
reached in 1 hr. by the 8. ridge the summit of the Gross Griinhorn. 
They then descended our N. aréte of the Gross Grinhorn, ‘ which 
was rigidly kept to. It presents several very steep pitches which, 
seen from below, look like gendarmes. A 380-m. spare rope was 
of much use in overcoming these.’ 

It is a curious coincidence that this hitherto untraversed 4,000-m. 
peak should succumb on successive days, thus leaving, I think, 
among peaks exceeding that height to the Grandes Jorasses alone 
the proud position of having so far defied all attempts to traverse it. 

J. P. Farrar. 
Eastern Alps. 


NUssSINGKOGEL. First ASCENT BY THE W. GRAY. September 4. 
Miss Adeline Edwards and Tobias Trost, guide, accomplished 
this new climb. It involved 4 hrs. on almost perpendicular rock, 
with three cheminées, in parts quite sheer. The ascent was very 
difficult, but extremely interesting. 

KrysTALLKOPF BY THE OstaRaAT. September 18.—Traverse of 
64 hrs. by the same traveller with Tobias Trost and Josef Trost, 
his son, the only guides in the district who would make the attempt. 
A splendid piece of rock-climbing, demanding the utmost strength 
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and skill; absolutely sheer on one side and nearly so on the other 
the whole way. The Gratis as sharp as a knife; for 5 hrs. there 
is next to no foothold, but the interest is surpassing. .The whole 
day’s work took 17 hrs.’ hard going. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


CLIMBING AT THE HEAD OF THE Fox GLACIER, SoutH WEsT- 
LAND.—Early in January 1907 Dr. E. Teichelmann, A.C., of 
Hokitika, and the Rev. H. E. Newton, of Ross, with Alee Graham 
of the Waiho, Gorge, went down to the iron hut at the snout of 
tha Fox: sldcier (700 ft.) ; a base camp was pitched on Chancellor 
Ridge, af w height of about 8,500 ft., at the end of the scrub-line, 


- 2:72: ang¢‘s high camp on Pioneer Ridge, in the centre of névé of the Fox 


-: glacié#, a€ a height of about 7,000 ft. On January 26 the party 
climbed Mount Halcombe (8,748 ft.) on the divide between the 
Franz Josef and Fox glaciers, crossing over to the névé of the Franz 
Josef glacier and ascending the N. face and descending the 5S. face. 
On January 27 they climbed Glacier Peak (9,867 ft.) by the steep 
ice and snow western face. On January 28 they climbed Douglas 
Peak (also called the Horn), 10,107 ft. ; starting at 4.30 a.m. they 
went for an hour over the snow fields, and then turned up to their 
right up the rocks, and at 8 a.m. reached the crest of the ridge 
running W. from Douglas Peak. They followed this ridge till 10, 
then at 10.45 started up the steep rocks of the S.W. aréte and the 
W. face ; at 12.45 they reached the last of the rocks, and an hour’s 
step cutting led to the top. The high camp was not reached till 
8.30 p.m. On February 4 Torres Peak (10,376 ft.) was climbed— 
the highest peak entirely in Westland, a long rock climb of 17 hrs. 
from the high camp. On February 7 the party crossed Pioneer 
Saddle, 9,000 ft. (aneroid), the first crossing from the W., and 
reached the Ball Hut by the Tasman glacier that night. After 
a week’s bad weather Dr. Teichelmann had to go down by coach 
to Christchurch ; the others returned tu the Fox on February 14 by 
Pioneer Pass, the weather being too doubtful to try a new pass. 
After a spell of bad weather, on February 26 they climbed Mount 
Haast (10,294 ft.) from the saddle between Huast and Roberts, then 
climbed Mount Roberts (or Lendenfelt), 10,503 ft., and descended 
to the saddle between Roberts and Tasman, which they reached in 
1903 and 1904, and returned by the Heemskirk glacier to the névé 
of the Fox. On February 27 they climbed to the divide at the 
head N. branch of the lox, and traversing a small peak, 9,508 ft., 
which in some maps is wrongly marked as Mount Spencer, then 
climbed Mount Conway (9,513 ft.), where the Fritz Range, which 
separates the névé of the Franz Josef and Fox glaciers, joins the 
divide, and descended to Frenchay Col at the head of the S. corner 
of the Franz Josef, then descended the Franz Josef for a little 
distance and made a pass back to the Fox. All the above peaks 
were first ascents. On February 28 they crossed back to Franz 
Josef by the same pass, and, crossing the head of the Franz Josef 
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joined the Graham’s Saddle route and descended to the Waiho 
Gorge. During the two months during which the party were up 
and down the Fox glacier extraordinary activity was noticed, 
especially in the lower portions. The weather was simply atrocious 
from a climbing point of view. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THE ALPINE GuIDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being & new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 8s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘Tue ALPINE GUIDE,’ THE CENTRAL ALpPs. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhéne and Rhine valleys. 

THe AvLPInE CLuB Opituary.—E. de Fellenberg (1863), 5. 
Rostron (1865), G. V. Yool (Original), A. Slee (1877), A. C. Slee 
(1877), R. M. Cuthbert (1864), Sir H. N. Dering (1864), Horace 
Walker (1859), F. a C. Bergne (1901), E. W. Bowling (1863), 
E. v. Mojsisovics (Honorary). 

COLLECTION OF MounTAIN PHoTOGRAPHS.—The Committee of 
the Alpine Club recently approved of a proposal for the formation 
of a collection of mountain photographs, and the same has been 
duly taken in hand. The object principally kept in view is to get 
together a collection of views affording real topographical informa- 
tion, classified under the different mountain districts, and mounted 
and arranged in such a way as to be of practical use to present 
mountaineers. Under these circumstances the Committee will be 
glad to receive from time to time gifts of suitable photographs or 
enlargements of photographs of mountains in all parts of the 
world, subject to the following regulations: (1) The photographs 
should be unmounted and not exceed 15 in. by 12 in. in size. 
(2) Pictures printed by the more permanent processes are preferred. 
(3) Each photograph should be accompanied by a short statement 
giving the name of the photographer, the date, the exact locality, 
and any other necessary information. Forms for this purpose will 
be supplied. (4) The Committee reserve to themselves the right of 
deciding whether any photograph shall be included in the collection. 
Members of the Club and their friends are invited to contribute 
photographs. Communications should, in the first instance, be 
addressed to Mr. John J. Withers, Howard House, 4 Arundel 
Street, Strand, London. 
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THE DossEnnUTTE, RosENLAUI.—On Saturday, August 81, 
the Rev. H. J. Heard, and Mr. Wm. Brooke, with Peter Brawand of 
Grindelwald as guide, left the Dossenhiitte above Rosenlaui, 
followed the usual track through the rocks, and crossed the first 
slope on the Urbach side as far as the place where a band of rock 
crosses the glacier. Here they left the usual route, turned to 
the right, and crossed the ridge (at a point now marked by a stone 
man) on to the Rosenlaui side. From this point they traversed the 
broad sloping band, stones and snow patches, keeping underneath 
the upper rocks, and after crossing two easy snow gullies rejoined 
the usual Wetterhorn route close to where it leads on to the Rosen- 
laui Firn. The whole route is without the slightest difficulty and 
is perfectly safe. As this route saves two-thirds of the steep and 
tiresome ascent to the Dossensattel (of the ice on the Urbach side) 
and re-descent to the Rosenlaui Firn, it may be of some interest to 
those who have conscientious—-or other—objections to unnecessary 
ups-and-downs. 


TRAVERSE OF LyskAMM, CASTOR, AND PoLLUX FROM THE 
BETEMps CaBANE.—Left Bétemps Cabane, with Raphael Loch- 
matter and Nicholas Brantschen,.2 a.m., August 2, 1907; summit 
of Lyskamm, 7.15 a.st.; summit of Castor, 10.15 a.m.; summit of 
Pollux, 1220 p.m.; unroped, 4.80 p.m.; Riffelhaus, 6.80 P.M. ; 
Zermatt, 8.80 p.m.: 145 hrs., including halts, to unroping. 

G. B. TunstTaLL-MOorE. 


TRAVERSE OF Mont Mawvuet, Ascent oF AIGUILLE DE 
ROCHEFORT, AND TRAVERSE OF AIGUILLE DU GEANT FROM THE 
MONTANVERT TO CoL pu GEAaNT Hut.—Left Montanvert, with 
Joseph Ravanel and Joseph Bossonney, 1 a.m., August 14, 1907; 
summit of Mont Mallet, 10 a.m.; summit of Aiguille de Roche- 
fort, 10.45 a.m.; commenced ascent of N. face of Aiguille du 
Géant, 3 p.M.; summit of Aiguille du Géant, 5 p.m.; Col du Géant 
Hut, 7.15 p.m.: 18} hrs., including halts. 

G. B. TunstaLu-Moore. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


My Alpine Jubilee. By Frederic Harrison. Smith, Elder and Co., London. 
1908. 


Ir the Club Jubilee had borne no other fruit it would be worthily 
commemorated by Mr. Harrison’s charming booklet. Its pages 
embody the enthusiasm for the Alps as a whole typical of our 
founders and early members. We recognise in them the spirit 
which made A. W. Moore, one of the keenest and most successful 
of climbers, declare that no one could pretend to know an alpine 
district until he had not only climbed its peaks and crossed its 
passes, but been up and down each of its valleys from top to 
bottom. Mr. Harrison reminds us, his surviving contemporaries, 
of the good old days when we left the train at Basel to sleep over 
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the rushing Rhine, and woke next morning to find the inn-yard of 
the Trois Rois alive with coaches ready to carry the traveller— 
we were travellers then, not merry-go-rounders—to Zurich, to 
Bern, or to Lausanne, through the green gorges and over the 
panorawic passes of the Jura. 

Mr. Harrison has felt and expresses eloquently the enthusiasm 
which the wonders of the snow-world excited in the generation 
which first became familiar with thein. He revels in recollections 
of the fascinations of the upper névé séracs, their milk-white 
castles and blue-veined abysses --so different from the crevasses 
and pinnacles of the lower ice-falls which most modern writers 
miscall séracs. He appreciates the experience of following a great 
guide as he picks and hacks his way with unerring skill and 
patience through the frozen Jabyrinth. He finds, like Byron, that 
the mountains are to him a feeling. It 1s quite refreshing to meet 
with someone nowadays to stand up for the author of ‘ Manfred.’ 

It is amusing to learn from an article written as early as 1864 
that ‘ refined people’ had already ‘come to the conclusion that the 
Alps are as good as hackneyed.’ Mr. Harrison deals with these 
heretics as they deserve—pontifically. ‘There is no excuse,’ he 
writes, ‘for the rank profanity of those who make light of the 
noble art of mountaineering. . . . The Alps will be worn out only 
when the ocean and firmament are stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
.. . It is our belief that, of all the modes in which men refresh 
themselves from work, this is the worthiest, most reasonable, most 
adapted to our times. Love for the mountains is yet but in its 
ecy, and mountain walking has yet to take rank as the noblest, 
the happiest, and the most popular of all our national pursuits.’ 

‘Most popular,’ yes: the prophecy has been only too fully and 

too speedily fulfilled by our own and other nations. 
- ©The Alps used to be a British playground; they are now a 
German Kurhaus,’ groans the prophet. He might have added, 
‘gymnasium and resort for suicides.’ Swiss speculators —we will 
not say the Swiss vation—are endeavouring to turn their paradise 
into a railway station. The great mountains are bound in chains, 
and the Matterhorn itself is threatened with profanation. 

Mr. Harrison does his best to view this vulyvarisation of the 
Alps with equanimity. But we fancy that above 5,000 feet he 
might be persuaded to spell Humanity with a small 4! He 
resents, as all good men do, the cosmopolitan hotel, the crowded 
cars, that have succeeded the old chalet inn and the zigzag path. 
He looks back with regret to the days of flannels and knicker- 
bockers, when no one except a few waiters wore dress-clothes on 
the Alps, and when what a mule could carry was the limit of a 
lady’s trunk. Even the climbers’ ambitions were different in those 
days. How little would the following programma recommend 
itself to the youth of our period ! 

‘With two first-rate men of high reputation from Grindelwald, 
Zermatt, or Chamounix, an active man in health can do anything 
in reason with entire safety, provided that he will never risk bad 
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weather, unfamiliar feats, or try ‘“‘to lower the record ’’ in time or 
any other silly way.’ 

But Mr. Harrison, in his own youth, was not always quite so 
prudent. He had unguarded moments when he did not always 
keep to familiar places. He tells a tale of an adventure on the 
Grivola, when the local guide, one of the King of Italy’s game- 
keepers, firmly declined to be on the same rope with his employer— 
and yet the climb was not abandoned. 

Mr. Harrison, we note, suggests that the basin of the Lake of 
Geneva was ‘scooped out by monstrous glaciers.’ Surely this 
hypothesis, supported by Tyndall in one of his wilder moments, 
has long been abandoned by all the more moderate believers in the 
excavating powers of ice. 

The volume is dedicated to Leslie Stephen, with whom Mr. 
Harrison once climbed Mont Blanc. In the few pages devoted 
to Stephen’s memory we have noted one statement on a point in 
the Club’s history, which requires some modification here. 

Mr. Harrison refers to an after-dinner speech made by Leslie 
Stephen in 1861, in which, in the course of ‘ a mock-heroic account 
of an ascent of the Gabelhorn,’ he derided so effectively the 
attempts sometimes made at that period to justify mountaineering 
by its scientific results that ‘the men of science quitted the Club.’ 
Mr. Harrison, we apprehend, means ‘the dining-room.’ Anyhow 
no such general exodus from the Club ever took place. The only 
man to take offence was Tyndall, and he, equally impetuous and 
warmhearted, not only returned to the Club in after years, but 
frequently took his revenge in demoralising Stephen and his 
Tramps by giving them Swiss champagne on Hind Head. 

It is somewhat singular that the jests quoted by Mr. Harrison 
from the after-dinner speech on the ascent of the Gabelhorn in 
1861 (it must have been an imaginary ascent, for the Gabelhorn 
was not climbed till 1865, and then not by Stephen) are most of 
them embodied and preserved in Stephen’s paper on ‘ The ascent of 
the Rothhorn,’ read before the Club in April 1865, and printed in 
vol. ii. of this ‘ Journal.’ 

We may remind Mr. Harrison that the Lotschenliicke was first 
crossed as far back as 1811 by the Meyers on their way to the 
Jungfrau, and that his own passage was made according to his own 
entry in Peter Bohren's Fithrerbuch, not in 1858, but in 1854. 


We regret that, owing to pressure upon our space, several Articles, 
Alpine Notes, and Reviews have had to be held over.—E vitor ‘A. J.’ 
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MoUNTAINEERING IN GARHWAL.* 
By T. G. LONGSTAFF, M.D. 


(Read before the Alpine Club on March 8, 1908.) 


AST summer Bruce, Mumm, and I intended to celebrate 
the jubilee of the Club by attempting the ascent of 
Everest, or at least by making the first exploration of its 
unknown glaciers from the Tibetan side. In this scheme we 
received the most cordial support from the President and 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society ; but in spite of 
their efforts on our behalf, and of support from India, this 
expedition was vetoed by the Home Government. I must 
admit that, great as this disappointment was, it was with 
a certain feeling of relief that I found my alternative, a 
campaign in Garhwal, accepted by the others, for I was in 
@ position to realise from actual experience the exceptional 
discomforts and hardships we should have had to face in the 
course of a mountaineering trip in Tibet, while the fact that 
I had already seen something of Garhwal only increased my 
desire to revisit a region which is almost the only part of the 
Himalaya that can be compared with the Alps. 

Besides ourselves, the party consisted of the guides Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel of Courmayeur, who had accompanied 
me on my previous visit to the Himalaya and Tibet, and 
Moritz Inderbinnen of Zermatt, who had been Mumm’s 
companion for over twenty years, and with him and 
Freshfield took part in their expedition to Ruwenzori. 
Thanks to the great kindness of Colonel A. H. G. Kemball, 
commanding the 5th Gurkha Rifles, Bruce was able to bring 


* Details with reference to scientific observations and map 
will be found in the April number of the Geographical Journal. 
Thanks to the courtesy of the Secretary, 1 am enabled to make use 
of the plates and map therein. 
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from this regiment Subhadar Karbir Burathoki, Havildar 
Damar Sing Rana, and seven riflemen, mostly Magars and 
Gurungs. Damar Sing, who, I am very sorry to say, has 
recently died, was a trained plane-tabler, had charge of the 
stores, and kept the accounts. Karbir counted as a guide, for 
he had climbed a good deal with Bruce in Kashmir and the 
Karakoram, and also with Sir Martin Conway in the Alps. 
The others, though accustomed to run about quite regardless 
of the accepted laws of gravity, were as yet ignorant of the 
higher mysteries of mountaineering. Plucky, cheerful, and 
uncomplaining, they were superior to the best Gahrwalis 
I have met, and even to the Bhotias. Bruce has trained a 
good many of his men with axe and rope, of whom Harkir 
(now, I believe, Subhadar Major) will be remembered by 
several of you, but these men were not available at the time. 
The regiment is now engaged on a very congenial task, but 
I doubt if the Zakka Khels will appreciate them as much as 
we did. 

Bruce also brought a single servant as cook, and undertook 
the entire organisation of the commissariat and Gurkhas’ 
outfit, while Mumm and I were still in England. We joined 
him with the guides at Almora on April 24 and got away on 
the 26th, crossing the Pindar river beyond Gwaldam on the 
28th, after a 50-mile march through the Kumaon foot-hills. 
Here we were somewhat troubled by flies, and Bruce used to 
.get very angry over the fact that he was unable, owing to 
defects in their anatomy, to have the satisfaction of making 
them scream. 

We pushed on rapidly across the three intervening ranges 
of the middle hills, the zone of the pine, the oak, the rhodo- 
dendron, and the fir. Snow was still lying on the ground in 
the upper forests, which are very beautiful, and from which 
most exquisite views of the high peaks to the east and north 
are obtained. Our route lay by Wan and Kanol to Ramni, 
where we picked up the stores which Bruce had sent on in 
charge of Karbir; then down to the Bireh Ganga and up the 
other side to Kaliaghat (Pana), and co over the Kuari Pass 
(12,400 ft.) to Tapoban on the Dhaoh, which we reached on 
May 5, having covered another 50 miles. From the Kuari 
Pass, still deep in snow, we saw the wonderful panorama of 
peaks stretching from beyond Badrinath right round to 
Dunagiri, and, thanks to the weather and an early start, we 
obtained some excellent photographs. On this occasion we 
required one hundred and fifty coolies to carry our baggage 
and the six months’ supplies for the whole party which we 
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were taking with us. Had it not been for the assistance 
of Mr. V. A. Stowell, I.C.S., the Deputy Commissioner for 
Garhwal, and to Bruce’s forethought, we might have lost 
many valuable days on this part of our journey. 

Our first objective was the Rishi valley, through which we 
hoped to find a practicable route up the N.E. slopes of 
Trisul (23,406 ft.), for though we had never been able to see 
this side of the mountain, which is screened by an outlying 
peak of 20,842 ft., my visit in 1905 had convinced me that 
there was no other practicable route. This valley, though 
well wooded, and some 20 miles in length by 15 in breadth 
at its broadest, is so difficult of access that it has never 
been permanently inhabited, but receives an annual two 
months’ visit from the Tolma shepherds. The Rishi Ganga 
bursts into the Dhaoli at the hamlet of Rini (6,000 ft.), but 
so narrow and precipitous is the gorge that Graham's party 
was the only one which had penetrated far up it. I had 
hoped that we might be able to follow the valley from its 
mouth, but the river was swollen with the melting snows, 
and the local people declared that it was impossible for laden 
coolies to get along it. There is, however, a back door into 
the upper part of this valley, known to the Tolma shepherds, 
by which it has been entered by a single surveyor, a few native 
shikaris, and by three or four determined sportsmen, none, 
however, having got nearly as far as Graham, with the 
exception of Mr. A. P. Davis, from whom I was able to get 
some idea of the topography. 

On May 7 we made a short march to Towa, a Bhotia 
camping-ground, where we were shown a chit signed by 
Graham and Emil Boss in 1883 in favour of their shikari, 
the only native who did not desert them in the Rishi valley. 
Our heavy camp and stores were to go on half a march 
farther to Surai Thota (7,290 ft.) with some of the Gurkhas, 
and to wait there, as it turned out, until June 19. On May 8 
we climbed from the banks of the Dhaoli for six hours up the 
steep wooded slopes, past Lata village to the tree-limit, and 
camped on the tiny alpine pasture known as Lata Kharak, 
1? mules N.KE. of Lata Peak (12,624 ft.) of the G.T.S. Our 
camp was at the same altitude, just above the last trees, and 
the ground was still covered with snow, which extended down 
below us in sheltered gullies for perhaps a thousand feet. 

On May 10 we climbed a small peak of 15,000 ft. just 
above our camp, from the summit of which Mumm took the 
panorama which forms the frontispiece of this paper. Thus 
I am relieved from the necessity of attempting to describe a 
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scene of extraordinary grandeur and beauty. This scene 
would serve admirably as an illustration of Ruskin’s concep- 
tion that the forms of gneissic mountains are due to their 
mode of crystallisation and not to the contortion of their 
strata by the irregular effects of pressure; the whole effect 

is directly suggestive of an assemblage of huge crystals 
~ ©euriously cut’ by time and weather. 

After reconnoitring the cliffs along which our route must 
lie, we regretfully came to the conclusion that, owing to the 
depth of the snow, it was at present impossible to take coolies 
across with the necessary three weeks’ supplies. Frequent 
snow-squalls rendered it impossible to start work with the 
plane-table, so we decided to pass on for the present up the 
Dhaoli and Dunagiri valleys to the Bagini glacier beyond 
the village of Dunagiri, and to the north-east of the peak of 
that name, our main depot still remaining at Surai Thota. 

After a short diversion with Mumm in pursuit of thar 
(wild goats), we rejoined Bruce on May 17 at the foot of the 
Bagini glacier. Our camp was at an altitude of 12,850 ft., 
on a level with the last rhododendron and birch trees. We 
reconnoitred the upper part of the glacier basin, and found, 
as we had hoped, that there seemed to be a strong probability 
that a mountaineering party could force their way into the 
Rishi valley over the ridge between the G.T.S. peaks A,,, 
22,516 ft., and Dunagiri, 23,184 ft., and get out lower down. 
We also hoped to learn something of the route to Trisul, for 
this was practically unknown ground ; so we decided on this 
course instead of trying a peak, of which there is a consider- 
able choice hereabouts. 

On May 20 the six Europeans, with Karbir, Kulbahadur, 
Buddhichand, and Dhan Lal, started up the Bagini glacier, 
taking eight coolies to carry loads. We camped (15,500 ft.) 
on the right lateral moraine, sending the coolies back at 
once. Next morning (May 21) we pushed on up the Bagini 
glacier, and then, turning almost due S8., we continued along 
the main course of the glacier which, flowing from the 
direction of Dunagiri Parbat, sweeps round towards the N. 
under the two peaks of A,,, 22,785 ft. and 22,516 ft., 
locally known as Kalanka and Changabang respectively. 
The latter is the peak ascended by Graham in 1883, and 
named by him ‘Mount Monal.’ It is worth recording here 
that the bestowal of this name, after the monal pheasants 
that he saw on it, was used by the Indian Press as an 
argument against Graham’s veracity. But how can anyone 
imagine that he meant he saw them on the summit, or even 
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above the snow-line ? In his more detailed papers in Good 
Words, he explicitly states that he saw them between his 
camp on the banks of the Rishi and his final bivouac— 
a locality in which they abounded at the time of our visit. 
Changabang is the most superbly beautiful mountain I have 
ever seen ; its N.W. face, a sheer precipice of over 5,000 ft., 
being composed of such pale granite that it is at first taken 
for snow lying on the cliffs at an impossibly steep angle. 

All who were bound for the pass were heavily loaded, as 
we had to carry Primus stoves, petroleum, cooking-pots, 
tents, sleeping-bags, instruments, rifles and ammunition, a 
large supply of ropes, and provisions sufficient to last our 
party of eight for ten days. For, having got into the Rishi 
valley, we intended to get out of it some time. In the 
interval we must be self-supporting. The sun was so 
oppressive that after tramping over the snow for five hours 
we stopped, at 11 a.m., under the shade of some huge blocks 
which formed part of an irregular medial moraine (18,300 ft.). 
Instead of making for the pass directly under Changabang, 
we had now decided to go right up to the head of this arm of 
the glacier, more directly under the great easterly spur of 
Dunagiri. Mumm, who was not very fit, did not intend to 
cross the pass with us, and returned to the camp above 
Dunagari with Inderbinnen and Damar Sing, leaving us a 
party of four Europeans and four Gurkhas. He rejoined 
us later at Surai Thota. 

On May 22 we started at 4.30 a.v., but Bruce and I had 
very soon to stop with cold feet, and it was probably at this 
time that Karbir got his frost-bite. We had to rope over the 
last slopes, and the guides cut many steps. Our loads 
seemed to grow inordinately heavy, but at 10 a.m. we 
stood on the crest of the pass. Its height comes out at 
20,100 ft., and the name Bagini Pass would most naturally 
belong to it. 

From the pass we looked down to a vast firm, shut in by 
snow-clad peaks, while 8,000 ft. above us on the W. towered 
the icy crest of Dunagiri. But the descent of the S. side 
looked so bad that we had to set about it at once. The 
Brocherels had brought a good supply of pituns from Cour- 
mayeur, and by means of these we were able to lower 
ourselves and the loads down the snow-«raped cliffs below 
us. It really was a difficult bit of mountaineering, the 
descent of about 1,000 ft. occupying over 5 hrs., and the 
two Brocherels were quite in their element. This was a very 
fine performance on the part of the Gurkhas, and a striking 
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testimony both to their inherently resolute character and to 
the excellence of their military training. Remember that 
they were called upon to perform a feat which was quite 
beyond the powers of any of the local men. As an instance 
of the value of local native evidence, I may mention that 
Mr. J. 8. Ward, of the Rifle Brigade, told me that less than 
three months later our route was pointed out to him as lying 
over the spurs to the west of Dunagiri, along a shepherd’s 
summer track. We had disappeared from the neighbourhood 
of their village and reappeared eight days later at Surai 
Thota. Obviously, then, we went by the only route they 
knew of! : 

We were very glad to camp about 4 p.m. on the snow-field 
directly at the S. foot of the pass (18,800 ft.). After a 
painfully cold night we got off at 6 a.m. (May 23), and pro- 
ceeded down a huge snow-covered glacier in a south-easterly 
direction, with the twin peaks of Nanda Devi showing over 
the ridge straight ahead of us, and then, turning a sharp 
corner in a south-westerly direction, leaving the magnificent 
cone of Changabang behind us. In 6 hrs. we reached the 
end of the glacier for which the name Rhamani or Arhamani 
was afterwards given us by a shikari whom we took to the 
foot of the Trisuli Nala, from the slopes of which it is visible. 
He said that neither he nor anyone else had ever been there, 
though Graham must have touched it, and I do not know 
that there is any authority for the name. We had fondly 
hoped to find ourselves on the great glaciers at the foot of 
Nanda Devi itself, but the G.T.S. is naturally very inaccurate 
here. 

We next came to an extraordinary gorge cut out by the 
glacier stream, which was often quite invisible, though very 
audible, under thick beds of hard snow. In one place we 
had to lower our loads on the rope, and follow ourselves in a 
similar manner. After food and a short rest, we broke out 
of the gorge to the right, climbed up the steep slopes on 
the W., and down again to the first patch of birch trees, 
where we camped at 6 p.m. (13,100 ft.) amongst enormous 
boulders, which still held some snow-drifts from which we 
could get water. To the E. towered the cliffs of Nanda 
Devi, too steep to hold the snow. S. was the entrance to 
the Trisuli Nala, though the peak itself was invisible. 
Directly at our feet, more than 1,000 ft. below, lay the 
junction of the Rhamani and Rishi torrents. 

We started late on May 24, after a most refreshing night, 
and skirted high up along the slopes that fall in one con- 
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tinuous sweep from the peak marked ‘ Niti, No. 8, 17,056 ft.’ 
on the G.T.S., into the Rishi Ganga, here only 10,900 ft. 
There is thus:a drop of over 6,000 ft. in a horizontal distance 
of 2 miles, while the slopes of the opposite S. bank of the 
Rishi are very much steeper. After only a couple of hours 
of this work we saw some bharhal (wild sheep) below us, and 
killed two, after an easy stalk. Much to the wrath of the 
guides, we decided to stay where we were and eat them, so 
we camped under an overhanging cliff, near a convenient 
supply of juniper bushes and snow. For May 25 I noted a 
‘really terrific day coasting along the slopes of Niti peak 
(No. 8, G.T.S.), at about 18,000 ft.’ We were all well loaded, 
and, the strata being the wrong way, we were constantly 
toiling up steep slopes to avoid difficulties, only to find 
horrid cut-offs on the other side. This lasted from 7.30 a.s. 
to 5 p.m., by which time we had covered 2 miles in a straight 
line, when, after a particularly heart-breaking ascent, we 
came upon a most unexpected sight. In a deep lateral nala 
far below us was a thick forest of tall, straight pines sur- 
rounding a small grassy alp. For five days we had had to 
rely on snow for drinking purposes, and at only the two last 
camps had been able to get any wood, so this was a very 
welcome change. We afterwards found that this was the 
summer pasture, named Dibrugheta (11,780 ft.), to which 
the Tolma shepherds annually bring their flocks. 

On May 26 we started rather late—at 7.45 a.u.—to make 
our way past the screen of bare cliffs, which, towering 
2,900 ft. above us, completely shut in the nala on the W. 
We kept at first to the left bank of the stream, and rapidly 
gained height by following the crest of an old lateral 
moraine. 

I believe there is an alternative route into the Tolma glen at 
the head of this ravine, but, crossing the torrent about 14 miles 
above Dibrugheta (Graham’s Debritigurh), we climbed up the 
steep grassy slopes, still snow-covered, and crossed the ridge 
to the W. at over 14,000 ft. Gentle snow-slopes led us on at 
2 p.m. to three stone goat-pens half buried in snow. This 
was Durashi (Graham’s Dunassau), (13,230 ft.) ; it 18 close 
to the spot marked 12,950) on the G.T.S., so we knew we 
must be ontheright track. The highest peak of the ‘Curtain’ 
between Durashi and Dibrugheta was afterwards found to be 
14,6380 ft., and its lowest depression 14,100 ft. From this 
little peak, and from the top of a cliff a quarter of a mile to 
the W. of our camp, we obtained most extraordinary views 
down a series of appalling precipices to the bed of Rishi 
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Ganda, far below us. From Lata peak (12,624 ft., G.T.S.), 
on the other side of which we had encamped a fortnight 
earlier, the drop to the river must be nearly 6,000 ft., and 
this in a horizontal distance of only three-quarters of a mile. 

We still had to find the whereabouts of the goat track 
across the cliffs ahead of us, and when we left camp next 
morning (May 27), at 6.80 a.m. in cold wet mist and falling 
snow, we realised that we were in for some interesting work. 
We started up the slopes to the N.W. and tried the cliffs in 
several places, but, owing to the mist, failed to hit off the 
route. However, after some good climbing, we found our- 
selves at 10 a.m. on the summit of a small peak (15,700 ft.). 
We christened this Tolma peak, because we believed that if 
we went down the further side we should reach the village of 
that name. It was snowing and blowing, and the descent 
of the deep snow gullies below us called for great care and 
all the usual precautions. Fortunately, the angle gradually 
eased off, and we were able to unrope and glissade down an 
old avalanche which took us right into the forest at the head 
of the Tolma glen. We then raced off down this densely 
wooded gorge, sometimes in the bed of the torrent itself, but 
more often creeping along the cliffs on its left bank, and so 
through Tolma village to our base camp at Surai Thota, 
thoroughly well satisfied with our eight days’ expedition. 

Bruce had, most unfortunately, damaged his knee during 
our passage down the Rishi valley, and it now became so 
painful that he was compelled to lie up. But the rains were 
approaching, and the assault on Trisul still to be made; so 
with his generously given consent we decided to leave him at 
the base camp at Surai Thota, with his servant and four of 
the Gurkhas. On May 31, Mumm and I set off with the 
three guides, Karbir, Damar Sing, Kulbahadur, Dhan Lal, 
Buddhichand, and also a young shikari, with twenty-three 
coolies to carry in our supplies for three weeks. We mounted 
the steep track to Tolma village, and then turned straight 
upwards into the forest past some magnificent deodars, one 
of which measured 41 ft. in circumference 6 ft. above the 
ground. The woods were full of monal pheasants, and we 
found a nest with six eggs in it. Early in the afternoon we 
camped on a pretty little alp known as Hyetui Kharak 
(11,500 ft.). 

We were up at 5.80 0n June 1, but could not get the coolies 
off till 7 a.m. Soon after the tree-limit (12,000 to 12,500 ft.) 
had been passed, the guides commenced the arduous task of 
breaking a track through the snow for the coolies, who 
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required the help of the rope to get round one particularly 
awkward corner. At 12.80 we reached the col (14,700 ft.), 
and commenced the passage of the cliffs leading to Durashi. 
The guides had to cut every step of the way, while we and 
the Gurkhas helped the coolies over the worst bits. The goat 
track should have been clear by now, but, as I have said, the 
season was a late one, and every ledge was covered by a steep 
slope of snow. Fortunately, no one slipped, and soon after 
8 p.u. we reached our old quarters at Durashi. Next day we 
crossed the ‘Curtain’ ridge, dropped down 2,500 ft. to the 
stream at its foot, and so reached Dibrugheta. | 

On June 8 the coolies got off before 7 a.m., as we had told 
them that this would be their last march. Crossing over an 
intervening spur, we struck down diagonally over very bad 
ground, below the slopes we had traversed on May 24 and 25, 
to the Rishi Ganga, making for a spot called Duti (10,900 ft.). 
Here some huge boulders in the bed of the torrent made it 
easy to construct a temporary bridge, which we crossed about 
noon. We were now on the ‘8. side of the Rishi Ganga, 
and the opening of the Trisuli Nala—as we named it—-was 
only a very short distance further up the stream. But there 
is, of course, no sign of a track, and we had to climb up 
1,500 ft. before we could turn E. along the densely crowded 
thickets of rhododendron and birch which clothe the sides of 
the valley. However, soon after 3 p.m. we found a fairly good 
camping -place in the bed of the Trisuli Nala itself, amongst 
a tangle of birch-trees, and just on a level with the last of 
the pines. This camp (11,600 ft.) was to be our base for 
Trisul, so we paid off all but three of the coolies and sent 
them back to their homes, with instructions to return in 
three weeks if they felt inclined, but that we were quite 
independent of their services. This last statement, though 
true, was made merely to ensure their return. 

On June 4 Damar Sing climbed up the steep crags on the 
right bank of the stream with the plane-table, while I went 
up the opposite slopes to get a look up the nula. Very soon 
I saw a glacier with a series of moraines on its left bank, 
which came sweeping into our nala from the S.W. almost 
at a right angle. Soon after gaining this, about noon, 
I saw three bharhal crossing the ice, and shot a couple for 
food, which I think was allowable under the circumstances, 
and considering that only one sportsman, Mr. A. P. Davis, 
had ever been here. His camping-place was pointed out to 
me by the shikari, who called it Betatoli, which name I 
therefore attach to the glacier. It heads from the north- 
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eastern slopes of the G.T.S. peak (20,842 ft.), 44 miles N. 
of Trisul. Its middle course is broken by a formidable ice-fall. 
Formerly the Trisuli glacier flowed into the Betatoli glacier 
from the south, and deflected the latter towards the north. 
Now that the Trisuli glacier has receded, the Betatoli has 
straightened itself out, leaving a series of lateral moraines 
along its left bank. Further, it has completely blocked up 
the Trisuli Nala, impinging against the cliffs of its eastern 
wall, and presenting to the §S. an almost perpendicular 
face of ice several hundred feet high, through the base of 
which the Trisuli torrent has carved out an ice-tunnel. 

It did not seem worth while carrying our base camp any 
higher, so we decided to leave Damar Sing in charge to carry 
on the plane-table survey, and to wait for Bruce with the 
shikari and the three coolies who had elected to remain with 
us. On June 51 set off with Mumm, the three guides, 
Karbir, and the three other Gurkhas, taking with us the 
lightest possible outfit. We followed the left bank of the 
stream straight up to the Trisuli Nala, and then took to 
the left lateral moraine of the Betatoli glacier. After following 
this till the ice became less steep and broken, we crossed the 
glacier at right angles, scrambled up the moraine on the right 
bank, and dropped down into an unexpected little hollow on 
the far side. Its floor consisted of old moraine heaps thickly 
carpeted with coarse grass and juniper scrub about 2 ft. high. 
It was a pleasant and well-sheltered spot, obviously the last 
at which we could camp in any comfort, so, although it was 
only 11 a.m., and our altitude only 18,100 ft., we decided to stay 
here. Amongst ourselves we always called it ‘ Juniper Camp.’ | 

After caching some tins and the meat of another bharhal 
in a bed of snow, we started at 6 a.m. (June 6) up the moraine- 
covered slopes leading tothe Trisuli glacier. Keeping well up 
the left bank of the Trisuli torrent, we reached the snout of 
the glacier at about 14,000 ft. at 8 a.a. As we went on, the 
left lateral moraine grew more and more distinct, and soon its 
crest offered us an excellent path. At first it led us due 8., 
but soon we began to bend round slightly to the 8.W. 
Straight ahead were A,, (22,490 ft.) and A,, (22,860 ft.), and 
closing in our view up the glacier on the W. were some 
hich black cliffs festooned with icicles. Then we saw our 
moraine (left lateral) taking a sharp turn to the W., and, 
climbing up the mountain-side, disappear amongst snow and 
ice. At the same moment we saw the great gap between A,, 
and the middle peak of Trisul, which I had reconnoitred from 
the Kurumtoh (Garhwali Kail) glacier in 1905. 
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We went on up to the last slope of the moraine that was 
free from snow, and camped at 2.80 p.m. at a height of 
about 16,500 ft. In front of us, as we looked towards the 
invisible summit of Trisul, was a magnificent ice-fall, and 
above that huge rolling wastes of desolate snow. Starting at 
5.30 a.m. on June 7, we continued to mount in a westerly 
direction, having this ice-fall on our left hand, and a line of 
dark cliffs on our right. The slopes were steep at first, and 
our loads kept the pace down. On reaching the open snow- 
fields above, the sun became very trying, and I felt the exertion 
severely. About noon the slope steepened again, and a violent 
W. wind began to blow, so at 2 p.m. we camped at an altitude 
which works out at 20,050 ft. The surface of the snow was 
whipped up and driven into and through our clothes from 
every direction. We managed with great difficulty to persuade 
one of the Primus stoves to work, and Henri gave us all a 
hot drink. I turned in with Karbir, who watched over me 
like a nurse, although he was suffering considerable pain from 
the frost-bite he had contracted on the Bagini glacier. We 
passed a cold, uncomfortable night, owing to the violent wind 
and the snow which was driven into the tents. Next morning, 
June 8, the gale was still raging. The tents, though only 8 to 
4 ft. high, could hardly be kept standing, and it was quite 
impossible to make a start. As Inderbinnen was suffering 
from severe headache, and the three Gurkhas were feeling 
the cold acutely, though without complaint, we decided to 
send them down to Juniper Camp on the first sign of a lull, 
which came about noon. The rest of us stayed on in the 
hope that things might improve by the next morning. We 
could not stay outside the tents, so I passed the day in 
smoking and dragging out Karbir’s reminiscences of war. 
He has been in forty affairs, and is great on bullet-wounds ; 
takes a sensible view of war, and fights to hurt. I fear 
Mumm had a very dull time alone in his tent. We could not 
even melt snow to drink, though the guides tried for more 
than an hour. The second night seemed worse than the first, 
and a lot of snow had driven into the tents by morning, so we 
literally tore ourselves up by the roots and struggled down 
through the bitter cold weather. We got out of the wind as 
soon as we neared the line of cliffs by the ice-fall, and leaving 
some things at our old camping-place, we trudged back along 
the moraine to Juniper Camp, which we reached at 2.30 p.m. 

On June 10 we enjoyed a well-earned rest and the comforts 
of a fire, and although it snowed from 1 to 5 p.s., we felt very 
luxurious. Fearing for Kharbir’s frost-bitten foot, I tried to 
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persuade him to give up the attempt, which we decided to 
renew on the morrow. But it was useless, as Bruce had 
warned me it would be: so we made some bharhal-skin covers 
for his boots, which we hoped would help to keep out the cold. 
Mumm had severe indigestion all night, and was so unwell in 
the morning that he decided to return to the camp in the 
Trisuli Nala. It was extremely hard lines, for he had had all 
the hard work and discomfort so far, and he stood high 
altitudes so well that he could certainly have reached the 
summit with us. So, to my great regret, we parted on 
June 11, with his most strict injunctions to get to the top 
somehow. I had with me Alexis and Henri Brocherel and 
Karbir. Dhan Lal and Buddichand came with us for the day 
to carry my load and lighten that of the guides. Leaving 
Juniper Camp at 6.20 a.m., we reached our moraine camp of 
June 6-7 very quickly at 10.50. All the morning the weather 
looked very Arctic, but the absence of sun probably accounted 
for our excellent pace. On the way up the moraine, at about 
15,000 ft., we saw a couple of dark grey foxes, and put up 
several ponderous ‘snow pheasants’ (Tetraogallus tibetarius). 
After much discussion with the guides, I had come to the 
conclusion that our best chance was to rush the peak from a 
lower camp, and not to tempt the wind again on the exposed 
snow-slopes higher up. Snow began to fall at noon, and 
soon afterwards we sent the Gurkhas back and pitched our 
Mummery tents at about 17,450 ft., under the shelter of the 
high cliffs already mentioned. We immediately set to work 
with the Primus stove, and after a long drink all round, we 
filled three large ‘ Thermos’ bottles with cocoa and weak tea. 
In this way we hoped to provide a breakfast drink and enough 
liquid for the ascent, without having to waste time over snow- 
melting the next morning. 

Snow continued to fall gently till the early hours. We 
tried to start (June 12) at 4 a.m., but I could not face the 
cold, which attacked my feet and hands before I could get 
my frozen boots on, although I had kept the latter inside my 
sleeping-bag all night. However, we started at 5.30 a.m., and 
as we carried only the very lightest loads we made rapid 
progress. We reached our old upper camp (20,050 ft.) by 
10 a.m., where we remained half an hour to eat a small meal 
of raisins and plasmon biscuits, for we had all fully realised 
that it was most unwise for us to try to negotiate a heavy 
meal at such an altitude. Seeing signs of crevasses ahead, 
we put on the rope, Alexis leading, then Karbir, Henri, and 
myself. Then on we went up the snow-slopes, of continuous 
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steepness but withal quite easy, in a S.W. by southerly 
direction. My breathing was very rapid, and I felt very 
feeble, but I was securely tied on to the rope and could not 
-escape. The tourmentes of wind-driven snow, to which this 
slope of the mountain seems very liable, were at times almost 
paralysing in their intensity, yet I am sure that we bore the 
cold better than we should have borne extreme heat. At noon 
we found we had reached 21,000 ft., and here Alexis had to 
take off the small snow-shoes with which he had been breaking 
a track through the crust of new snow, as the slope became 
too steep for their use. I began to doubt my capacity for main- 
taining the pace much longer, but Alexis and Karbir seemed 
quite happy, and Henri offered to pull on my rope as much as 
I liked, so I pocketed my pride and consented to this breach 
of the rules. Except for the briefest halts to recover breath, 
we now rose rapidly and continuously, the slopes being at 
that particular angle of steepness which enables the climber 
to make height most rapidly, and all the peaks in sight sank 
below us, except Nanda Devi. As we neared the summit the 
bitter W. wind again swooped down on us, rattling the icicles 
on our beards and moustaches, and half smothering us in 
whirling snow. Suddenly the slope ended, and Alexis turned 
and shouted to me. We found ourselves standing on a flat- 
topped dome of snow, which forms the apex of the huge 
triangular snow-field set at a steep anvle upon the N.E. 
face of the mountain, and along the western edge of which 
we had climbed; the guides hailed it as the summit, and 
Henri planted the stick and square of canvas he had insisted 
on bringing up. But I was not yet satisfied, for just beyond 
us, across a dip in the ridge, was a most provoking cornice, 
which seemed to be a few fect higher, and cut off the view to 
the south. I do not think I am exaggerating when I say 
it was only by the exercise of considerable mental resolution 
that I had been able to turn myself into a sufficiently mechani- 
cal machine to keep up the pace so far, and I was naturally 
extremely fatigued; but now excitement made me lose all 
sense of it. There was some demur to going any further so 
late in the day—it was 4 p.m.—and, as I could not make 
myself heard above the gale, I took the lead and pushed on. 
Not knowing the size of the cornice, I had to keep well down 
on its western slope. The snow was frozen hard, and, as I 
was the only one wearing crampons, I soon received orders to 
cut steps; I did not notice any difliculty in doing so, but the 
distance was very short, and I soon crawled on to the cornice 
and looked over the edge down the astounding southern 
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precipice of Trisul,a sheer drop of over 6,000 ft. I remember 
no feeling of elation at having accomplished the ascent—I 
suppose I was too tired for that—but on looking round me 
I realised as I have seldom done before that higher reward 
which carries us year after year, through toil and discomfort, 
back to the mountains. Remote from the world, the sense 
of isolation was complete: the inhabited earth was at our 
feet, but we stood on a different planet, removed from it by 
undreamed-of spaces ; and the turmoil of the elements around 
us intensified the indescribable majesty of that stupendous 
vision. Over the foot-hills to the south was piled a dense 
copper-coloured haze—a dust-storm from the plains, but to 
the west I seemed to be gazing into space itself across the 
scarp of the Himalaya, whose lines fell in long sweeping 
curves to the vast unbroken plains, lapping at their feet as 
did the ocean of a forgotten epoch. 

The cold was very trying, and turning back almost at once 
we regained the first summit, which proved to be the highest 
after all. It was 4.80 p.u. before we began the descent. I 
felt quite done up, but had no difficulty with my breathing 
as soon as I began to go downhill. Going very fast, we 
reached our camp under the cliffs at 7 p.u.; but perhaps my 
watch was fast, for it was so light that the men insisted on 
rolling up the tents and sleeping-bags, and carried everything 
down to our old camp on the moraine at 16,500 ft. That 
night my only desire was for sleep; I was neither hungry 
nor thirsty, though I had taken very little all day. 

I hope I have made it plain that the two Brocherelsa— 
without whose support, moral and physical, I do not think I 
should have reached the summif—and Karbir showed no 
signs of distress during the climb. We ascended from a 
camp at 17,450 ft. to the summit, 23,106 ft.—that is to say, 
6,000 ft. in 10 hrs., the descent of nearly 7,000 ft. being made 
in alittle over 3hrs. Graham estimated his highest camp on 
Kabru at 18,500 ft., and reached the summit, 24,000 ft. 
—an ascent of 5,500 ft.—in a little over 9 hrs. In each 
case this gives a rate of approximately 600 ft. an hour. 
Turning to the Alps, the best instance I can remember for 
compari-on is the ascent of Mont Blanc, 15,781 ft. from the 
Dome Hut 10,199 ft. on the Italian side. I have twice 
performed this ascent of 5,282 ft. in 54 hrs. which gives 
a rate of 960 ft. an hour. In addition to this diminution 
of progress, I am distinctly conscious of both mental and 
physical lassitude at very great altitudes; but I have now 
been to 20,000 ft. and over on about ten occasions, and slept 
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at least three, and probably five, nights at such altitudes, 
and my experience confirms me in the belief that the effect of 
low atmospheric pressure depends on the strength and con- 
dition of the climber much more than on the actual altitude 
he attains. I also believe that the idea of acclimatisation to 
low pressure is fallacious, for in my experience the effects 
are cumulative ; and it was this consideration which finally 
decided me to rush the peak from a comparatively low camp. 

Next morning (June 18) Alexis and I proceeded up the 
level snow-covered surface of the Trisuli glacier for 1} hrs.; 
while Henri and Karbir started back down the glacier 
with heavy loads. Ahead of us lay the Trisul Gap, as I 
would name it, for, having never been crossed, it can hardly 
be called a pass. It has the appearance of being less than 
18,000 ft. in altitude, and is situated in the great ridge 
which runs from the middle peak of Trisul (? about 22,000 ft.) 
in an easterly direction through the peaks A,, and A,, of the 
G.T.8. The map therefore misplaces this water-parting 
between the Pindar and the Rishi by about two miles, 
showing the ridge as articulating with the highest (northern- 
most) peak of Trisul. The approach from the N. is quite 
easy, but the upper part of the Kurumtoli glacier on the S. 
side is very dangerous owing to ice avalanches from an 
offensive series of hanging glaciers. As long ago as 1863 
Colonel Edmund Smyth proposed to cross this gap from 
N. to S., but was never able to attempt it. He supports 
my contention * as to the correct name of the Kurumtoli 
glacier of the G.T.S. 

Returning down the Trisuli glacier, we redistributed our 
loads at Juniper Camp, which we had looked on as our home 
since June 5, and proceeded across the Betatoli glacier and 
down to our base camp at the mouth of the Trisuli Nala. 
' Here we were welcomed by Bruce and Mumm, the former 
having sufficiently recovered to come over into the Rishi 
valley, but being now down with fever, so that it was 
impossible for him to attempt to repeat the ascent of 


* A. J. vol. xxiii. p. 225. The river.is known as the Kail 
Ganga and the glacier as the Kail Gal. Kurumtoli is to west of 
Trisul. 

Colonel Edmund Smyth, with his brothers Christopher and 
Grenville, of Mont Blanc fame, made the first ascent of the 
Ostspitze of Monte Rosa in 1854. Both as a mountaineer and 
a sportsman he holds the highest reputation in Kumaon and 
Garhwal, and I am greatly indebted to him for information on 
various points. 


*. y * 
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Trisul. It will .Jways be a source of great regret to me that 
neither of my companions was able to share in this ascent. 
We all worked together during the expedition, but Bruce 
worked harder than the rest, and fully deserved the title of 
‘leader’; Mumm and I owe him a great debt of gratitude for 
the trouble he took over organisation both before and during 
the journey. The ascent of Trisul is quite easy from the 
technical point of view, but demands so much mechanical 
endurance that no one who is not in perfect health can hope 
to achieve it. The real difficulty lies in getting to the foot of 
the peak. 

That night Karbir regaled us with stories of Tara Bhot 
(Tibet): one dealt with a race of men whose ears are so 
large that they are able to sleep on one while they cover 
themselves over with the other. Possibly a few similarly 
long-eared individuals may still be found in Europe. The 
shikari incautiously asked him if he had been able to see 
the Plains from the top of Trisul. - With a grave face the 
Gurkha replied that he had made out the city of Bareilly, 
and beyond that Bombay and the Black Water (the ocean), 
and beyond that Wilayat (England), and he ‘ knew it was 
England because he had been there.’ So you will see that 
he is a man after my own heart. 

On June 15 Bruce and Mumm started back across the 
Rishi valley with the guides and Gurkhas, all carrying double 
loads. Not relishing this prospect I started on the previous 
day with Kulbahadur and Pahal Sing in an endeavour to 
force a way right up to the head of the Rishi Nala under 
Nanda Devi, taking four days’ food with us. With consider- 
able difficulty we reached the junction of the Rhamani torrent 
with the Rishi Ganga, where we crossed the latter to the N. 
bank by a snow bridge (11,790 ft.), as we could get no further 
along the 8. bank, and the current was too strong for wading. 
Here we camped under an overhanging rock amongst the 
birch trees. Next morning we climbed straight up to about 
13,500 ft., and in the intervening 1,700 ft. of cliffs between 
this and the Rishi Ganga saw no practicable route up the 
valley, though we obtained a most wonderful view of Nanda 
Devi, the ‘ Blessed Goddess,’ that queen of mountains, fit to 
rank with the Matterhorn and Ushba. I think that we were 
just beyond Graham’s furthest point in this direction. We 
could see no sign of a glacier filling the head of the Rishi valley, 
such as is shown on the G.T.S. maps, and Damar Sing 
reported, from his observations from the ridge which forms 
the eastern boundary of the Trisuli Nala, that the glaciers 
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from the N. and 8. of Nanda Devi do not join each other at 
the western base of that peak. 

Though no one, native or European, has yet succeeded in 
forcing his way up the gorge to the western base of Nanda 
Devi, yet I feel convinced that it is possible to do so. I can 
think of no more interesting or arduous task for a party 
composed of mountaineers than to follow up the great glacier 
under the southern face of Nanda Devi and to cross the ridge 
on which I camped in .1905, over into the Milam valley. The 
height of the pass is about 19,000 ft., and as we stood on its 
crest it appeared quite possible to climb up to it from the 
Nanda Devi glacier on the W. But this expedition would 
involve the abandonment of the base camp and all impedi- 
menta in the Dhaoli valley for at least a month. The return 
could be made most quickly by the Untadhura pass and the 
difficult Girthi valley to Malari, for I do not think anyone 
would be likely to try to return by the same route. 

. Re-crossing to the 8S. bank, we turned back down the 
Rishi valley and caught up the others at Duti on the evening 
of the 15th. On June 16 we all pushed on to Dibrugheta, 
where we were relieved of our loads by the coolies, who came 
in on the following day and carried them up to Durashi. 
Here we found that the snow had nearly disappeared, leaving 
beds of iris, primula, and anemone in its place. June 18 
was gloriously fine—one of those rare days when the snows 
really do sparkle—and the goat track along the cliffs being 
almost free from snow we were able to enjoy the wonderful 
views down into the gorge of the lower Rishi and Ronti 
valleys, and of the snow peaks amongst which we had spent 
so many arduous days. That afternoon we reached our base 
camp in the Dhaoli valley at Surai Thota. 

Our next objective was Kamet, so we moved al] our stores 
and baggage up the Dhaoli valley towards Niti. At Malari 
(10,011 ft.) I was greeted by a Bhotia whom I had met two 
years previously at Shibchilam, in Tibet. I had there engaged 
yaks from the Dzongpon of Daba to take my belongings 
back into India. To my surprise, the Tibetan in charge 
bolted in the night with the yaks at the foot of the Chor 
Hoti pass, after having taken me all through the Dakka hills 
and over the Shalshal pass into British territory. I had no 
difficulty in reaching Niti, but, as a matter of form, wrote a 
note in English complaining to the Dzongpén. Months 
afterwards I had received a postal order for Rs. 8 for which 
I could never account. Now the Bhotia informed me that 
the Dzongpon had sent this sum to me as the balance due 
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from the full yak hire [ had already paid, and which had 
been forfeited owing to the flight of the Tibetan driver. 
This is a striking example, not merely of Tibetan honesty, 
but of the friendliness with which English people are 
regarded by Tibetan officials. Doubtless the epidemic of 
political aloofness which is at present so popular in this 
country will lose for us the good impression that we have 
made, for the position which we have taken up over the 
Tibetan question will inevitably be attributed to fear. 

From Malari we sent our baggage up the valley through 
Gamsali village to Timor Shim, the encamping ground below 
the large Bhotia village of Niti (11,857 ft.), while we crossed 
the easy Kurkuti Dhar (15,064 ft.), getting fine views of the 
Hoti peaks and up the Gamsal: glen. 

At last we were able to persuade Karbir to pay some 
attention to his frost-bitten foot, from which he was now 
suffering acute pain. Leaving him in charge of the base 
camp at Timor Shim we started again along the Niti track with 
eighteen jhobus (half-bred yaks) and fourteen coolies. 

On June 27 we crossed the Dhaoli by a natural bridge, 
and turning up the Raikana Nala deserted the track to the 
Niti pass, which constitutes one of the principal Bhotia 
trade-routes into Tibet. A local shikari related that many 
years ago goats used to be pastured in the Raikana Nala. 
One day some goats from the Mana side joined the flock. 
Another day a Mana dog came over, carrying a chupattt 
which he had stolen, and which was still hot. The latter 
phenomenon was taken to prove that the distance to the 
Mana pastures on the other side of the range was very short, 
the chupatti not having had time to cool. But if the distance 
had been only ten yards, that chupatti would have been eaten 
before arrival by any Bhotia dog I ever met. Still, ‘ the sahibs 
would be glad to hear that there was a route across the snows 
practicable for such wonderful sabibs as their honours.’ If 
there was any truth in the tradition, the communication would 
have been from the Gamsali glen to the §., as there can be 
no practicable route from the Raikana basin direct to Mana. 

Next morning we ascended the moraine of the Raikana 
glacier, but, owing to the badness of the going, had to stop 
at 11 a.m. and send the ghobus back to their scanty pastures 
at Raikana Kharak, a thousand feet lower. Our camp was 
pitched at 15,350 ft., on a level patch of moraine-stuff 
adjoining the ice on the left bank of the glacier, and directly 
below Chango, 20,216 ft. We were able to obtain wood from 
the j juniper bushes at Raikana Kharak. | ee 
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On June 29 I pushed on up the left bank of the main 
Raikana glacier with the two Brocherels. We passed several 
fine glacial pools, which might almost be accorded the title of 
Miirjelen lakes, the larger ones containing small floating bergs. 
In three hours we reached a height of about 16,800 ft., the 
glacier being very rough and crevassed. To the N.N.W. 
was & snow pass leading into Tibet, and on this side easy 
of access. To the W. we were looking straight up a glacier, 
which leads to what I take to be Strachey’s 24,670-ft. peak, 
about a mile to the N.E. of Kamet itself, and which 
I had seen from Gurla Mandhata, 100 miles to the E., in 
1905. Owing to inaccuracies in the map, we had overshot . 
our mark, which was the glacier leading to Kamet itself. 
After watching some bharhal feeding on the stony slopes 
opposite at over 16,000 ft., we turned back, crossing over to 
the right back of the glacier and skirting round a great 
buttress so as to reach the glacier which flows from the actual 
S.E. base of Kamet, and which, for convenience, I shall 
call the Kamet glacier. We had to climb high above some 
bad cliffs on the buttress, but eventually dropped down on to 
the Kamet glacier, and continued up it to a height of about 
16,800 ft. Here we saw enough to show us that we were on 
the only possible route by which our peak could be attacked 
on this side, though we could not reconcile the map with what 
we saw before us. Descending the Kamet glacier, we found 
that it united with the Raikana glacier, its extremely broken 
and moraine-covered surface having doubtless deceived the 
surveyors into thinking that the two ice-streams did not join 
one another. We reached our camp late in the evening, after 
a very long and fatiguing day. 

On June 80 we started to reconnoitre Kamet, taking with 
us the two Brocherels, six Gurkhas, and ten coolies. Crossing 
the Raikana glacier, we went up the Kamet glacier, and, after 
some rough walking, made a camp at 16,800 ft. on the left 
lateral moraine, where we found some big boulders on a 
grassy slope, which gave our camp a very luxurious air. As 
usual, we sent the coolies back at once. On July 1 we did 
not start till 6.30 a.m.; to follow the glacier further would 
have been very risky, owing to the dangerous hanging glaciers 
which drape the northern slopes of Mana peak (23,862 ft.), 
so we turned sharply to the N.W. up a@ very steep moraine- 
slope. This landed us on a glacier of the secondary order 
which we followed upwards towards the snowy saddle at its 
head. Another glacier joined the one we were following on 
our right hand, but it did not look particularly inviting, so we 
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continued on our way, hoping we could approach Kamet from 
the snow saddle. 

Heavy clouds were blowing over the ridge from the 8.W., 
and we were soon enveloped in their folds, but the echo 
from the cliffs on our right kept us straight. We pushed on 
over ever-steepening snow-slopes, and at 1.80 p.1. reached the 
crest of the ridge. The Watkin observation gives a height of 
20,180 ft., but the morning’s camp was fixed, as usual, by 
hypsometer, and using this as a lower station, and working 
by difference, the reading would be 20,870 ft. I think this 
tends to show that the other altitudes are not over-estimated. 
The clouds cleared somewhat, and we saw directly below us 
the avalanche-swept Kamet glacier winding down from the 
foot of that great peak (25,448 ft.). But we were completely 
cut off from it. Worse still, we never got a complete view of 
its stupendous §8.K. face, which falls in a succession of 
red precipices more. than 7,000 ft. to the glacier below. 
Damar Sing had brought the plane-table up with us, but with 
all the clouds about it was useless to set it up; indeed, the 
cold wind alone was sufficient to drive us down after we had 
waited for three-quarters of an hour in hopes of a clear view. 
We had seen enough to know that there was no practicable 
route by which the peak might be attacked on this (eastern) 
side. The upper Kamet glacier is horribly dangerous, lying 
in so narrow a gorge that it would be quite impossible to 
escape from the ice avalanches which constantly fall on to it. 
During the descent we could watch the clouds thin and dissolve 
as they were driven into the dry air of Tibet, and over the 
Chango ridge we could see those lofty plains over which it had 
been my good fortune to wander before we closed the frontier 
against ourselves. 

Next day we returned down the Kamet glacier and crossed 
the Raikana glacier to our camp. One of the largest of the 
glacier lakes had emptied itself since we had passed it three 
days earlier. 

As we considered it useless to attempt Kamet from the east, 
we now decided to cross the main range to Badrinath, in the 
valley of the Alaknanda. Our heavy Daggage would have to 
go round by Joshimath, but, by using a snow pass known to 
the natives, we hoped to be ‘able to cross with sufficient tents 
and supplies to keep us till our heavy camp could arrive. So 
we all returned to Niti, and on July 4 had the whole of our 
effects carried down through the wonderful Niti gorge to the 
encamping ground (11,190 ft.) opposite the village of Gamsali 
on the right bank of the Dhaoli river. 
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On July 7 we started up the Gamsali valley with about 
twenty Bhotia coolies, and soon found ourselves among a chaos 
of huge rocks. These are probably the result of rock-falls 
overlying moraine stuff. The valley is shut in on either side 
by the most glorious gneiss cliffs, the general effect produced 
being similar to that of the Vale of Lauterbrunnen carved on 
a sublime scale, but without the forests. Further on we 
came to an unmistakable terminal moraine, its summit raised 
above the valley floor immediately ahead. At this time of 
year it was a veritable garden of flowers, and afforded excellent 
pasturage for the Gamsali flocks. We camped at a spot called 
Thur Udiar (18,000 ft.), close to the snout of the main glacier, 
to which the Gamsali people gave the name of Banke gal. Next 
day we followed the left lateral moraine for two and a half hours, 
and camped on a flat shelf behind it called Eri Udiar (Cold 
Cave) (14,690 ft.). Here were the last of the juniper bushes ; 
the fact that they had not all been cut for fuel long ago in 
itself showing how rarely the natives visit this spot. Facing 
us was @ magnificent ice-fall, flowing down the slopes of 
G.T.S. peak (21,198 ft.) in a north-easterly direction, while 
from the steep slopes above our camp there was a splendid 
view of Rataban (20,094 ft.), and also of the beautiful little 
glacier lake at the foot of the former peak. The pass by 
which we meant to cross the range lay between these two fine 
mountains, but was completely hidden behind a subsidiary 
spur of the 21,198-ft. peak. It was crossed on November 1, 
1862, by Colonel Edmund Smyth, who tells me that it had 
not then been used for many years. His Bhotias lost their 
way, and he was compelled to pass the night in the open on 
the pass. 

I returned to Gamsali with Bruce, who had to make 
arrangements for sending Karbir round by the valley route 
with our heavy camp, while Mumm and Inderbinnen, in spite 
of very bad weather, explored the upper part of the Banke 
glacier towards Mana Peak. Mumm found unexpected 
indications of a pass, which I regret we did not follow up by 
trying to get to Mana by this new route. But as it had never 
been explored, we could not be sure of getting coolies over ; 
and so we left it for the consideration of future climbers, 
a most deserving and sometimes an indispensable class from 
the point of view of the pioneer. 

On July 11 we all assembled once more at Eri Udiar, and 
started at 7 a.a. next morning to cross the Bhyundar Kanta, 
or Smyth’s Pass, as we called it, taking about twenty lightly 
laden coolies with us. We reached the top of the pass 
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without difficulty at noon, and saw three bharhal above us. 
I found the altitude to be only 16,700 ft. The view to the 
S.W. into the green Bhyundar valley was very fine, and 
a great contrast to the stony desolation of the N. Due S. 
rose Gauri Parbat (21,747 ft.), well named the ‘ Brilliant 
Peak,’ and over its shoulder we could see the top of Hathi 
Parbat (22,141 ft.), named after its resemblance to the body 
of a reclining elephant. Though the snow-slopes on the N. 
are much crevassed, and those on the S. are steep and require 
some care, this pass is not at all difficult as compared with 
the Alpine standard. The G.T.S. is inaccurate on both sides, 
but especially on the §., where the number and extent of the 
glaciers are greatly underrated, one of those left out being 
some 6 miles in length. Still, the map was of the greatest 
use to us, and would enable a mountaineer to plan routes with 
considerable confidence. 

The descent is broken by a cirque of clifis over which the 
ice of the G.T.S. Thiapap-ka-bank (Garhwali Bhyundar) 
glacier tumbles, but we avoided them by a lcng traverse to the 
W. on steep snow, and, scrambling down a rock gully, reached 
the dry glacier itself. Gradually we edged off the ice towards 
the high right lateral moraine. We now saw the full face of 
Hathi Parbat, from the western base of which a large glacier 
rises. At its head is a pass, practicable on this side at least, 
which, according to the G.T.S., would lead over on to the Juma 
glacier. It joins the Thiapap-ka-bank (Bhyundar) glacier 
about a mile below what is shown as its termination on the 
G.T.S. Opposite this junction we camped at 3.80 p.1. There 
is plenty of juniper and good shelter among the boulders, 
with water not far off, and the place is known as Shem Kharak 
(12,800 ft.). 

We continued down the moraine next morning (July 13) for 
three-quarters of an hour, when we reached the snout of the 
Bhyundar glacier at an altitude of 12,000 ft. Our route now 
lay across the most luxuriant meadows I have met with in 
this part of the Himalaya. We waded through flowers up to 
our waists—ferns, yellow lilies and anemones, green fritillaries, 
purple monkshood, and in the drier spots a beautiful blue 
dwarf iris, and white and red wild strawberries, with forget- 
me-nots and large yellow king-cups by the streams. Swallow- 
tailed butterflies and small birds were flitting about us on all 
sides. Altogether, we found its charm so irresistible that we 
camped at 10.30 a.m. This spot was called Bhamini Daur by 
our coolies. It is situated at an altitude of 11,650 ft., just 
where the Bhyundar river, which has been flowing in a south- 
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westerly direction, makes a sudden sharp turn to the 8. 
into the jaws of an extraordinarily abrupt defile.. We were 
told, probably incorrectly, that this defile is quite impassable 
lower down. A fortnight later we passed the spot where 
it enters the Vishnu (Alaknanda) river, a mile below 
Pandukeswar. 

We left this eamp at 8 a.m on July 14, going due W. 
towards an obvious pass. After scrambling up a very steep 
grass slope beside a fine waterfall, we emerged into a hanging 
valley strewed with moraine heaps, and into the upper 
(N.W.) part of which a small glacier descends. Passing 
below its snout, up easy grass slopes, we reached the pass 
known as the Khanta Khal at 11 a.1. The hypsometer gave 
the altitude as 14,750 ft. and the corrected Watkin aneroid 
as 14,500 ft. The panorama of peaks and glaciers to the 
N. and E. was exceedingly fine. To the W. and S. clouds 
somewhat interfered with the view, but the wonderful snowy 
spike of Nalikhanta (21,718 ft.), dominating Badrinath, stood 
out glittering above them. We went down through a wild 
glen to Hanuman Chatti (8,500 ft.), the descent of 6,000 ft. 
in 24 miles, with the usual allowance of unavoidable ascents, 
being accomplished in less than 8 hrs. The beds of 
avalanche snow in the nala extended almost down to the 
village, and we had some splendid glissades whenever we 
could get down into it. | 

At Hanuman Chatti we were on the great pilgrim route to 
Badrinath, which we passed through on July 15, pitching 
our camp at Mana village the same day. While Bruce was 
waiting for Karbir and our heavy camp to come up, Mumm 
visited the junction of Bhagat Kharak and Satopanth glaciers 
from which the sacred Alaknanda river issues, and I pushed 
on towards the Mana pass on the Tibetan frontier. 

Just as the Garbyang Bhotias trade with Purang (Taklakhot) 
over the Lipu Lekh, the Milam Bhotias with Gyanema over 
the Untadhura, and the Niti Bhotias with Daba over the Niti 
pass, so do the Mana Bhotias carry on the trade with 
Tsaprang and Toling (Totlingmath) over the Mana or 
Chirbattia pass. The gradients are easy, but the going is 
extremely bad for yaks, ponies, or sheep, all of which are 
used for transport. The upper half of the route lies over a 
chaos of unstable rocks of all shapes and sizes. The distance 
from the highest village, Mana, to the pass is 25 miles. This 
can be done by men in four days, but packrsheep take at 
least a week. 

On July 18 I made a short reconnaissance towards Kamet. 
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Leaving Ghastoli E.G. (18,200 ft.) at 6.45 a.M., we proceeded 
up the valley past Khaiam E.G. for an hour and a half, and 
then turned E. up into a hanging valley over a _ steep 
moraine-strewn slope. The ice of what might fitly be named 
the Khaiam glacier descends to 15,400 ft. Ascending this 
glacier for some little distance, we struck up on to the ridge 
to the §8., at 2 p.m. reaching the summit of one of its peaks 
at an altitude of 17,550 ft. To the W. across the Mana 
valley was the Bidum glacier, and to E.N.E. Kamet itself. 
The Khaiam glacier probably forms the most practicable 
route for the attack of this peak. There is no record of the 
actual spot attained by the surveyor, Mr. I. 8. Pocock, in 
1874, when he reached the great altitude of 22,040 ft. 
(G.T.S. Report for 1874-75, pp. 18 and 47a), but I think it 
was probably in this direction. I believe that the most likely 
route up Kamet is from the N.W., the approach being made 
up the Khaiam glacier. Mana village, only about ten days 
from Naini Tal, would form an excellent base. 

We had quite a good climb down the rocks on the reverse 
(southern) side of the ridge to the glacier which enters the 
Mana valley just above Ghastoli, and to which I would attach 
that name. The ice descends to about 15,000 ft. 

We reached the Bhotia camping-place called Jagrau 
(17,500 ft.) on July 20. The upper Mana valley is a most 
desolate region, nothing but snow and stones of all shapes 
and sizes. The dwarf juniper does not grow above Ghastoli 
(13,200 ft.), from which place we drew our supply of fuel. 
Game is very scarce, and the mountains are of a raw and 
ungainly aspect. The scenery is distinctly arctic in character, 
and in no sense alpine. 

On the 21st we walked up the Mana pass (18, 000 ft.), the 
crest being formed by the vast level plain of the Abijugan 
glacier. The view on the Tibetan side is too confined to be 
interesting, and nothing like so picturesque as my first view 
of Tibet from the Lipu Lekh in 1905. 

During the whole of the week I spent in the. upper Mana 
valley I suffered from the effects of the high altitude, but the 
guides and Gurkhas showed no weakening of their powers, 
though we had a hard time. We experienced very bad 
weather, with high winds and frequent snow-storms, and our 

~doings were finally eut short by the breaking of the rains on 
July 28. So, abandoning all hopes of further ascents, the 
whole party descended to Joshimath, and on July 30 recrossed 
the Kauri pass. 

Next day Bruce-and Mumm left for Kashmir, taking the 
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guides, who had béen quite invaluable but were no longer 
wanted, down with them, while I went off with Kulbahadur 
and Dhan Lal on a long-cherished scheme to visit the valleys 
to the W. of Trisul, and that of the Sukeram glacier to the 
S.E. By this means I hoped to link up the knowledge I 
had gained in 1905 with that of last year, and thus to be in 
possession of a fairly comprehensive view of the orography of 
the Nanda Devi group. 

On August 4 1 reached Sutol village, after a very long but 
beautiful march from Ramni through Peri, and camped at 
the junction of the Samudhar and Ghingtoli torrents. This 
upper gorge of the Samudhar torrent, which is the main 
source of the Nandak Ganga, heads from the actual foot of 
Trisul, and is well worth a visit. There is a story of a fossil 
monster somewhere up here, and also of an old pass closed 
by a fatal or fabulous avalanche. The difficulties of access 
are great, and I was told that only one sahib had ever been 
into the upper gorge. I was very anxious to visit the glacier, 
which lies in a deep ravine between Nanda Gunti (21,286 ft.) 
and Trisul, and to reconnoitre the cliffs, which I had seen 
from the summit of the latter peak, for a possible pass over 
into the Ronti valley which debouches into the Rishi valley 
just above Rini. However, the combined effects of leech-bites 
and bad weather forced me to forgo this most interesting 
excursion over new ground. 

After a most enjoyable rest under the hospitable roof of 
Mr. and Mrs. Nash at Gwaldam, I set off,-on August 17, 
towards Sunderdunga, a wild and rarely visited glen amongst 
the southern spurs of the main range which descend into 
kKumaon to the N. of the Pindar river. 

This name is more correctly written Sonadhunga, which 
means the ‘Golden Rock’ ; it 1s celebrated for the gold which 
used to be obtained by washing the river gravel there, and 
also for the number and malignancy of the local demons, 
who are particularly averse to the sound of the human voice. 
As the result of five observations, I obtained 10,636 ft. as 
the altitude of the shepherds’ huts, which agrees very well 
with the barometrical value, 10,620 ft., of the G.T.S. The 
place 1s approached by a very bad jungle track up the valley 
of the Sonadhunga river, the distance from the hamlet of 
Jatholi, though only 6 miles, taking 6 hrs. to cover. 

' On August 24 I visited the Maiktoli glacier, which descends 
from between the peaks A.,, 22,360 ft. (gometimes known as 
East Trisul), and A,,, 21,858 ft., to a height of about 

12,500 ft., according to the G.'T.S. In the black gorge 
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which leads from Sonadhunga to this glacier is a permanent 
snow-bed, the walls of the gorge being so narrow that the 
sun can never penetrate its recesses sufficiently to melt it. 
It is formed by avalanches of winter snow, and on careful 
examination reveals most of the usual glacier phenomena, 
such as crevasses, lateral moraines,. and ice-tables, all, of 
course, on & minute scale. This snow-bed is indicated on 
the map, and its altitude is between 500 and 1,000 ft. above 
Sonadhunga, which would make it about 11,000 to 11,500 ft. 
above sea-level. 

On August 25 I started up the Sukeram Nala, and camped 
for four nights at the shepherd’s cave, known as Sukeram 
Udiar, 12,570 ft. At this spot the beautiful blue poppy 
(sp. meconopsis) was very abundant. On August 28 I reached 
the great southerly bend of the Sukeram glacier, and mount- 
ing to the summit of the left lateral moraine, which is of a 
very unusual type, hada fairly good view of the upper part of 
the glacier from a height of 15,500 ft. In place of the ridge 
shown on the G.T.S. between the peaks A,,, 22,360 ft. and 
20,010 ft., forming a water-parting between the Kurumtoli and 
Sukeram glaciers, I saw that these two peaks were entirely 
separated by the Sukeram glacier, which rises from the 
south-western - flanks of the peak A,,, 22,360 ft., and the 
southern slopes of A,,, 22,490 ft., and is constantly fed by 
avalanches from the former peak. The massif centring in 
the G.T.S. peak, 20,010 ft., which the Danpurias of the 
upper Pindar valley call Simmu Saga, is entirely cut off from 
the East Trisul ridge, forming a southern outlying group 
of its own. Chakuri Jhaba was given me as the name of the 
second peak, 18,517 ft. This group sends down three glaciers 
towards the Sukeram, two of which unite with the main 
ice-stream. I have already pointed out* that the glacier shown 
by the G.T.S. as joining the Kurumtoli glacier on its eastern 
side does not in fact do so. It represents the head of the 
Sukeram glacier itself, which lies on a great shelf tilted up 
towards the W. On the lower part of the glacier I shot a 
bharhal. It was interesting to find that the local shikari did 
not recognise it, but called it a thar, of which there are large 
numbers about here. He was very loth to accompany me at 
all, and had it not been for the presence of the two Gurkhas 
would probably have run away from this demon-haunted 
glen. It appears certain that no European or native had 
previousty aslied the glacier itself, and I ae to find any 
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sportsman who had ever heard of bharhal in this locality. 
It offers a very favourable field for the mountaineer who is 
not merely actuated by the desire to break records. 

I hope that it is evident from what I have written that my 
criticisms on the work of the G.T.S. are made in no captious 
spirit. The triangulation of the main features of the country 
is well known to be extremely accurate, and, considering all 
the circumstances under which the survey was made, the 
errors in the topographical details are surprisingly few in 
number. 

Still, in the snowy ranges of Garhwal plenty of topo- 
graphical exploration remains to be done, and the supply of 
peaks and passes is practically inexhaustible. The region is 
easy of access, practically and politically, and the cost of 
travelling is very moderate. To those who enjoy such pleasures 
as mountaineering in the Alps affords, I do not believe that 
there is any other region in the Himalaya which can offer so 
many inducements. Superb forests, wild mountain streams, 
cliffs and gorges on a colossal scale, glaciers of noble pro- 
portions, and virgin peaks of éverwhelming grandeur and 
every degree of difficulty, combine with an unwonted human 
interest and unusual opportunities for the naturalist and 
sportsman to render this one of the most fascinating regions 
of the Himalaya to which the mountaineer can turn his 
thoughts. 


A Norte on W. H. Jownson’s AsScENTS IN THE KUEN-LUEN. 
By T. G. LONGSTAFF. 


R. WORKMAN’S paper printed in the January number 

of the ‘Geographical Journal’ (vol. xxxi. p. 26) contains 

& passage on the remarkable ascents of Mr. Johnson in the 
Kuen-Luen in 1864-65, which was, I think, inserted subsequent 
to the Meeting of the Society on November 25, 1907, and in 
consequence of my remarks (p. 41) during the discussion on 
that evening. Dr. Workman writes: ‘If any camp which 
Mr. Johnson thought approached this altitude (22,000 ft.) 
was made, it must have been on the peak E 61, the only 
peak in the region exceeding 22,000 ft., which was measured 
in 1862 by a Survey employé, and its height given as 28,890 ft. 
This measurement was unchecked, and the details of it were 
so meagre that the Survey did not endorse it, expressly stating 
that, for reasons given, they considered it too high—as I have 
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been credibly informed, probably 1,000 ft. or more too high. 
Any camp, therefore, that Mr. Johnson may have made on 
this mountain, the altitude of which he would naturally 
estimate with reference to the assigned height of the mountain 
itself, would have to be lowered by the same amount, which 
would bring it in any case below the altitude of our recent 
highest camps.’ This reference caused me to go again care- 
fully into the matter, and to write a short letter on the 
subject in the March number of the ‘ Geographical Journal ’ 
(vol. xxxi. p. 845). But I venture to think that the question 
may be of sufficient interest to mountaineers to be treated at 
greater length in the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ 

Johnson’s highest camp, as Mr. Freshfield pointed out in 
1884,* was not made on the ascent of E61. It was made 
in the previous year, 1864, on the mountains to the N. of 
the Shayok river which separated Johnson’s party from the 
Yarkand road.f It was in 1865 that he ascended the disputed 
peak E 61, more than 100 miles to the E., in the course of 
his journey to Khotan (Ilchi). 

The question of Johnson’s high camp 1s of minor interest 
since Dr. and Mrs. Workman have themselves proved the 
possibility of camping at slightly lower altitudes, while in 
October last Messrs. Rubenson and Monrad-Aas camped for 
two nights at about 22,500 ft. on Kabru. But I propose to 
deal with the ‘suppressed ascent’ in greater detail. 

The late Mr. W. H. Johnson was a member of the Indian 
Survey Staff, and between the years 1860 and 1865 was 
engaged under Colonel Montgomerie on the Kashmir Survey. 
Very weighty evidence must be required, therefore, to upset 
his identification of the actual points which he reached. It 
is one thing to say of a ‘mere mountaineer’ that he mistook 
his position or his peak, and quite another to suggest this of 
a professional surveyor. As a matter of fact, I believe no one 
has as yet questioned Johnson’s identifications of the peaks 
he climbed in 1865 from the Kuen-Luen plains. An aczount 
of this region, with several references to Johnson, will be 
found in chap. xv. of Drew’s ‘Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories.’ 

On reference to the ‘Synopsis of Results, &c., G.T.S.’ (vol. 
vil.), we find the opinion of Johnson’s immediate superiors 
on his work clearly set forth. On p. 38 Colonel Robinson 


* A.J. vol. xii. p. 58. 
+ Synopsis of Hesults, éc., G.T.S. vol. vii. p. 89, and Proc. 
R.G.S. 18735, vol. xix. p. 862. 
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dwells upon the great support that Colonel (then Captain) 
Montgomerie, in charge of the Kashmir Survey, received from 
the ‘splendid staff of talented mountaineers, prominent 
amongst whom are Captains Godwin-Austen and Melville 
and Messrs. Civil Assistants W. Johnson,’ &c. Again, on 
p- 39, Colonel Montgomerie writes: ‘All things considered, 
I think Mr. Johnson deserves very great credit for completing 
the work near the Karakuram, and I hope his services will 
meet with favourable recognition.’ In 1875 a gold watch was 
presented by the Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
to Johnson in acknowledgment of ‘ the services rendered to 
geography by his survey journey in 1865 across the Kiun 
Lun to Ilchi, and for the aid subsequently rendered to Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s expedition while resident at Ladakh.’ 
In receiving this award on behalf of Johnson, Colonel 
Montgomerie bore witness to his skill and endurance as 
& mountaineer, and added that ‘the number of trigono- 
metrical stations which he established at over 20,000 ft. was 
quite extraordinary.’ He also mentions the existence of 
a masonry platform built by Johnson’s Survey party on the 
summit of a peak of 21,500 ft.* Graham refers f to another 
ascent by Johnson and Beverley of a peak of 21,072 ft., 
adding that owing to heavy snow and limited space they 
were unable to take observations from it; the inference being 
that they took instruments up with them as a matter of course. 

The late General J. T. Walker, at that time Surveyor 
General at Calcutta, did not, however, share the appreciation 
of Johnson’s services shown by his more immediate superiors, 
and later by the R.G.S.; on the contrary, Johnson was 
actually reprimanded for having exceeded his instructions 
in making his adventurous journey across the Kuen-Luen. 
Moreover, the official reference to Johnson’s ascent of E 61 
was deliberately suppressed. In a letter from General Walker 
to Mr. Freshfield, dated July 22, 1884, and from which I am 
permitted to quote, the following passage occurs: ‘ What 
I suppressed was not the height itself—for the sheets of 
the final volume had been printed off before it was brought 
to my notice—but Mr. Peyton’s statement that Johnson had 
ascended to the great height of 28,890 ft.; he wished to 
insert this in the introductory account of the Triangulation, 
which was written some time after all the rest of the volume 
had been printed.’ The ascent of this peak is not questioned, 


* Proc. R.G.S. vol. xix. p. 862. 
t A.J. vol. xii. p. B4. 
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but Johnson is blamed ‘ for not having determined the height 
with certainty when he had ample opportunity for doing so.’ 
The question at issue is the height of E 61, and I cannot help 
thinking that it was only the report of the ascent of the 
mountain which led to the doubt in General Walker’s mind 
about the height of this particular peak. He does not 
question the altitudes of the other two peaks ascended by 
Johnson in the course of this expedition. 

Unfortunately, none but the briefest references to these 
ascents are extant. Thus, in the ‘Journal of the R.G.S.’ for 
1867 (vol. xxxvii. p. 2) Johnson writes briefly: ‘I ascended 
three peaks of the Kiun Lun range which had been previously 
fixed by the trigonometrical operations of the Survey, and 
which, having no names, are known by us as E 57, E 58, and 
EK 61. The contrast between the-view to the north and that 
to the south was very striking: on the one side there was 
little but plain; on the other, mountains and deep valleys.’ 
Shortly after making these ascents Johnson crossed the 
Yangi Dawan (19,092 ft.) with a large caravan. 

In the map which accompanies his paper in the ‘ J.R.G.S.’ 
E 57 is marked 21,767 ft., E58 21,971 ft., and E 61 has no 
altitude assigned to it. On p. 281 of the ‘G.T.S. Synopsis of 
Results,’ vol. vii., the height of E61 (now K,—z. ibid. p. 40, 
footnote) is given as 23,890 ft., the altitude being deduced 
from one ray only. 

Referring again to the ‘ Synopsis of Results, &c., G.T.S.’ 
(vol. vii. p. 40) we find the following note by Mr. J. B. N. 
Hennessey, who was then in charge of the Computing Office 
at Dehra Dun: ‘That Mr. Johnson ascended these three 
peaks in 1865, or three years later, is evidenced by the follow- 
ing from his report (above mentioned), para. 4, where he 
states: ‘I ascended three peaks of the Kiunlun range... .. 
E 57, E58, and E61.” Besides, his plane table is marked by 
dotted lines (indicating routes actually travelled over) leading 
up to Nos. 1, 2, and 5, while red circles on the summits show 
that he set up his table there; but no further allusion whatever 
is made to these ascents, which would have been arduous beyond 
all precedent, were the only available values of height above 
quoted accurate; and though all these heights were determined 
three years prior to the ascents, only the lesser heights, those 
of Nos. 1 and 2, are given on Mr. Johnson’s plane table ; 
while the greater, that of No. 5, is omitted. If the latter 
height has not been over-estimated, then, of the natives who 
accompanied Mr, Johnson, the man who carried his plane 
table must have climbed up to 24,000 ft. with about 18 lbs. 
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on his back, and this apparently without sueh exhaustion as 
would call for remark. The fact that the values in question 
were unchecked, coupled with the preceding considerations, 
lead to the conclusion that the above heights* have been 
estimated above their actual values; but in the absence of 
check observations no closer approximations can be definitely 
made.’ It appears to me that this evidence 1s quite conclusive 
as to Johnson having ascended these peaks, including No. 5, 
and the details of them are really fuller than the Survey 
reports usually supply. As an instance of the very slight 
importance attached by the authorities in India to high 
ascents by their surveyors, [ would recall the bare mention 
of Mr. I. S. Pocock’s ascent to 22,040 ft. ‘in the upper Mana 
Valley’ in the Report of the G.T.S. for 1874-75 (pp. 18 
and 47a) without any indication being given of the actual 
spot attained. But as this does not constitute a ‘record’ it 
has not been disputed. 

The only question in dispute appears to be the altitude of 
the highest of these peaks, and the evidence seems now to 
favour the original determination. The latest information 
on the Kuen-Luen 1s contained in Dr. Aurel Stein’s ‘ Sand- 
buried Ruins of Khotan’ (1903), particularly in chapters 
xiii, and xiv., his description of what he saw from the 
Ulughat Dawan constituting one of the most fascinating 
episodes of scientific surveying ever recorded (p. 237 et seq.). 
He is rather severe (p. 214) on Johnson’s hurried sketch-map 
of the northern slopes of these ranges, of which he had only 
had bird’s-eye views, but bears out Johnson’s general descrip- 
tion of the country. In his own map, which also appeared in 
the ‘Geographical Journal’ for 1902 (vol. xx.), there appears 
a peak named Muztagh K,, which 1s our old friend EK 61, and 
its height is given as 23,890 ft. on the authority of the Indian 
Survey (p. 209). Whether this has been re-measured since 
the original survey is not definitely stated ; but this height is 
now officially accepted, and will be found on the special map 
of Tibet published by the R.G.S. in 1906. E57, 21,767 ft., 
is shown as (K,) 21,750 ft., E 58, 21,971 ft., as (K.,) 
21,960 ft., and another peak on the same ridge, Cholpanglik 
Muztagh, as 238,310 ft. all taken from the latest Indian 
Survey tables ; on the same ridge are three peaks of Stein's, 
Zokputaran, 22,640 ft., and two unnamed peaks of 22,590 ft. 


* The positions and altitudes of E 57 and E 58 were fixed by 
several intersecting rays, and must be taken as substantially correct 
(op. cit. p. 281).—T. G. L. 
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and 23,070 ft. respectively. W.of the Yangi Dawan again 
are three more peaks of Stein’s of over 23,000 ft. It is thus 
obvious that a good deal of work has been done since the first 
survey, ard it appears that the height of Johnson’s peak is 
Officially accepted as 238,890 ft. Owing to our ignorance of 
the upper layers of the atmosphere, and in the absence of 
@ series of reciprocal angles taken from very high elevations, 
we have at present no method of determining with absolute 
certainty the height of any high mountain; and as Dr. H. R. 
Mill has pointed out, the higher they are the greater is this 
uncertainty. Two equally well-qualified observers, Mr. Light- 
body and Mons. Schrader, both using good instruments and 
the most approved methods, give the height of Aconcagua as 
28,080 ft. and 22,812 ft. respectively. There are some remarks 
of Colonel Burrard’s on this subject in the ‘ Geographical 
Journal’ for January last (vol. xxxi. p. 103). But we must 
be content to accept present assigned values for altitude until 
we are able to get better ones. In this case it is obvious 
from Dr. Stein’s account that the Kuen-Luen Muztagh, the 
ascent of which by Johnson does not appear to have been 
disputed, is the culminating point of a range containing six 
measured peaks of over 23,000 ft. Views of this peak and of 
the Kuen Luen range will be found in the forthcoming Extra 
Publication of the R.G.S. containing Dr. Stein’s magnificent 
series of photo-theodolite panoramas. 

If Johnson had not said that he had ascended this peak, in 
all probability its altitude would never have been questioned. 
If Kabru had not had an altitude of 24,015 ft. assigned to it, 
Graham's ascent would not have been seriously disputed. A 
similar train of thought threatens to assail the repose of 
Trisul, a most unoffending mountain which lays no claim to 
furnish any sort of ‘record.’ It was recently suggested to me 
that there must be something wrong with the height assigned 
to it, because it was quite impossible for any one to climb from 
17,450 ft. to 28,406 ft. in a day. A less unreasonable 
argument against the authenticity of Johnson’s ascent would 
be to suggest that E 61 was a printer’s error for E 60 or E 59, 
or perhaps even for some totally different literal and numerical 
combination. But until the Kuen-Luen Muztagh is re- 
measured by some thoroughly competent observer, I see 
no way of avoiding the admission of Johnson’s ascent in 
1865 of a peak 23,890 ft. in height. 
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NiEvEs PENITENTES IN Himauaya. 
By WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN, M.A., M.D., F.B.G.S.: 


HE curious and interesting formations known as ‘nieves 
penitentes’ have been mostly described by Andean ex- 
plorers. For a long time they were regarded as peculiar to 
that chain, where they have been met with from the equator 
to 85° 40’ lat. S. Later Hans Meyer and C. Uhlig report 
having found them on Kilimandjaro, in Africa. They have 
been seen chiefly on glaciers, though sometimes on an earth 
or rock-basis, at elevations above where freezing occurs at 
night. 

While Mrs. Bullock Workman and myself were exploring 
the Nun Kun mountain group in Suru, Kashmir, during the 
summer of 1906, we found large portions of the névé-covered 
surface of the Shafat glacier, from 83° 57’ to 38° 59’ lat. N., 
at altitudes of from 16,000 to 18,500 ft., here also above the 
line of freezing at night, thickly covered with these forma- 
tions. This was the first time in five seasons of Himalayan 
exploration that we had met with them or anything resembling 
them, and I am not aware that their existence in Himalaya 
has been mentioned by any other observer. 

They varied in height from 8 in. to 8 ft., and had the 
shape of wedges or pyramids flattened at the sides, with 
curling, fluted crests, all turned in the same direction. They 
were arranged in parallel lines running diagonally to the axis of 
the glacier, the long diameter of each nieve being parallel to 
the long diameters of others in the system, and coincident 
with the direction of the lines. They were composed of 
granular snow, hard frozen in the morning, but softening 
more or less under the heat of the sun. No ice was found in 
them. The central portion of each, even when softened by 
the sun, was much denser than the outer surface or the 
surrounding neévé, offering, even in the case of the smallest, 
decided resistance to the thrust of an ice axe, while the two 
latter could often be scraped away with the fingers. The 
névé on which they stood sloped at angles of 30° to 40°. 
Between them it was undulating, but without deep depressions 
around their bases. 

As this was the only one of many Himalayan glaciers we 
have explored presenting this phenomenon, attention was 
directed to the conditions obtaining on it as furnishing a clue 
to the mode of formation of the nieves. This glacier differs 
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from most glaciers in that it is acephalous, having no proper 
head or basin of origin backed by mountains. It is fed by 
masses of snow and ice poured down from the Nun Kun 
peaks on the N. and from the slopes of Z1 on the §S. side, 
which meet near the central line, forming a great longitudinal 
depression, on the slants of which the nieves were met with. 
The upper or W. end of the glacier is entirely open and 
exposed to the prevailing winds, which sweep down its course 
with considerable force even in fine weather, and during 
storms must attain a high velocity. 

Another important condition not seen by us on other 
glaciers was the long-continued fine weather. During our 
Baltistan expeditions fine weather was the exception, almost 
daily snow-storms being the rule; but here from early in 
June till our departure on August 9 the weather was continu- 
ously pleasant, only one slight squall being noted. In 
ascending the glacier, and on the mountains above, even to 
over 21,000 ft., no new snow was met with, and the névé was 
well consolidated by the continued action of sun and frost. 
To these two conditions the formation of the nieves penitentes 
here seen may be referred. 

It is a matter of common observation that, when any 
object lies upon a glacier which protects the snow and ice 
beneath it from the sun’s heat, or a condition exists that 
offers resistance to the same, the surrounding surface melts 
away, leaving an elevation of snow or ice in such place. 
When a rock rests on a glacier a glacial table supported on an 
ice-pedestal may result. Ice-pyramids are sometimes seen 
capped with mud, or stone, or fine detritus. When a portion 
of a glacial surface becomes more dense than that around it, 
the softer portions melt away, leaving the denser one standing 
as an upward projection. 

This premised, the development of these nieves may be 
read as follows: During and after the winter and spring 
storms the wind, sweeping down the glacier, drifted the loose 
snow into waves and ridges. These, particularly the latter, 
were formed parallel to one another with a direction more or 
less transverse to the axis of the glacier. The force of the 
wind packed the snow composing the ridges, so that it became 
much denser than that in the hollows between them. Wind 
is the only natural force conceivable that could have caused 
ridges and wavy condensations of snow in the positions 
occupied by the nieves upon fairly smooth slopes not exposed 
to avalanches and above the line of rain. This action of the 
wind being granted, it follows that the formation of waves 
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and ridges of condensed snow was the first step in the process 
of development. 

Then came the prolonged period of fine weather, when no 
new snow fell to cover the roughened glacial surface, when 
the latter was exposed during the long days of June and July 
to the full action of the sun, burning with a heat of 170° to 
206° Fahr., and, as I once observed, even of 219° Fahr. As 
melting proceeded the softer snow of the hollows yielded to 
a greater degree than the harder snow of the ridges, thus 
accentuating the difference of level between the two; and the 
ridges themselves were sculptured out, the densest and most 
resistant parts remaining as apices till finally the pyramids, 
known as nieves penitentes, were fully formed. 

The fact that the discrete pyramids, many of them with 
the ends of their elongated bases touching the similar ends of 
the bases of adjacent ones, stood in lines parallel to other 
lines indicates (1) that they were formed out of pre-existing 
ridges or linear wavelets, and (2) that the condensation of the 
snow of the ridges was not equally great at all points, but 
occurred in foci, the crests of which were a little distant apart, 
each crest, as melting proceeded, forming the apex of a nieve. 

The glacier falls from W. to E., almost due E. (E. 10° N.), 
and the line of union of its N. and S. lateral slopes corresponds 
with its axis. The direction of the longer diameters of the 
nieves and of the lines of which they formed a part was, on 
the N. slopes, E. 20° S., whilst that of those on the 8. slopes 
was N. 45° E. The former cut the glacial axis and line of 
union at an angle of 80°, and the latter at one of 35°. The 
linear rows of nieves on the two slopes were therefore inclined 
to one another at an angle of 65°. From this arrangement it 
would appear that the directions of the primary ridges were 
determined not only by the wind, common to both, but also 
by the slant of the slopes on which they were developed, 
practically corresponding with the direction of the latter. 
Hence with a constant wind the direction of the primary 
ridges varied with the slope. The same was found to be the 
case with the nieves high above the central line of the glacier. 
The accompanying diagram shows the relation of the lines of 
nieves on the two slopes to the glacial axis and to each other. 
This arrangement does not conform to the statement of Pro- 
fessor R. Hauthal in his article on nieves penitentes in the 
‘Zeitschrift des:Deutschen und Osterreichischen Alpenvereins’ 
for 1903, that the rows of nieves all run in the same direction 
independently of the slope. 

The apices of the nieves on both slopes curved over more 
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or less, giving the pyramids a convex contour on one face and 
& concave one on the opposite. These as well as the over- 
hanging hoods, with which many of them were crowned, all 
pointed in the same direction, i.e. toward the E. down the 
glacier, away from the prevailing wind. This would indicate 
the constancy of the west wind that produced the primary 
elevations. During the three weeks we passed on this glacier 
the wind never varied from its westerly course. Both the 
curving apices and the hoods were probably due to the cornices 
formed by the wind along the crests of the primary ridges, 
which, being denser, offered greater resistance to the sun’s 
heat than the snow immediately beneath them and persisted 
as overhanging parts of the nieve. It is not unlikely that the 
freezing at night plays a dle in the development or modelling 
of nieves. It certainly would solidify not only the crests but 
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every part of the nieves by congealing the water they might 
contain resulting from the melting caused by the sun’s heat. 

Not the least noticeable features of the nieves were the 
parallelism of the flattened opposite sides to each other and to 
the similar sides of all the rest in a system, and the coincidence 
of the long diameters of them all with the parallel lines of 
which they formed a part. In trying to account for this 
arrangement I was naturally led to consider the effect which 
the sun's position in its passage across the sky might have on 
the development of the nieves. I began my observations 
with the nieves on the south slope of the glacier, the lines of 
which oriented from S.W. to N.E., over which the sun passed 
from end to end, i.e. in a direction essentially parallel to the 
flattened sides, as during the time of their development it 
rose a number of degrees N. of E. 

Here was a constant relation of the sun to the flattened 
sides, and to the direction of the rows in which the nieves 
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stood, from which I tried to evolve a hypothesis of cause and 
effect, which was assuming considerable shape, coinciding very 
nearly with a similar one advocated by Meyer in his book ‘ In 
den Hoch-Anden von Ecuador, 1907,’ to be referred to later, 
when it was overthrown by the discovery of the nieves on the 
north slopes of the glacier, which pointed in a direction EK. 20° 
S., over which the sun passed transversely to the flattened 
sides. 

Further speculation in this direction was evidently useless, 
and I was thrown back on the only other apparent explanation, 
viz. on the original forms of the foci of condensed snow, 
which would naturally correspond to those of the wavelets, 
being broad below and narrow at the top, with their long 
diameters coinciding with the direction of the lines and their 
short diameters or thickness approximately with the direction 
of the wind, more or less at right angles with the former. In 
the process of melting these shapes would be preserved irre- 
spective of the position of the sun and determine those of the 
nieves. Therefore not only the existence of the nieves them- 
selves, but their shape and relation to their neighbours may 
be referred to the existence of foci of condensed snow caused 
by an antecedent action of wind or other agent. 

From the foregoing. the conclusion may be drawn that the 
formation of nieves penitentes, such as were here seen, depends 
on two conditions—(1) the existence of a strong wind blowing 
constantly from the same direction, driving the snow into 
wavelets and ridges usually parallel to one another, and con- 
densing it into compact masses at foci a little removed from one 
another; and (2) a prolonged period of fine weather following, 
during which the softer portions are melted away by the sun’s 
heat, both direct and reflected, leaving the denser parts 
standing in the well-known shapes. In stormy seasons the 
ridges after being formed would be protected from the sun’s 
action by new snow, under which they would be buried, and no 
nieves would be developed. 

In the three weeks which elapsed between the time when 
we first saw the nieves and our departure, the great heat of 
the sun caused the disappearance of large areas of neévé 
covering the ice, and of the nieves which stood upon them. 
It also caused nieves to disappear where néve still remained, 
this residual névé being probably more dense than the nieves 
which covered it. The life, therefore, of nieves of the variety 
here seen may be short, they being formed, reaching their 
greatest development, and disappearing within a few weeks. 

I have stated the argument thus far as it developed itself 
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in my mind from the observation of the material which pre- 
sented itself. This was an entirely original study, inasmuch as 
it was wholly unbiassed by any suggestions from the literature 
of the subject, with which at that time I was not familiar, and 
to which I had no access, until months after a preliminary 
study, written in India in 1906, had been accepted for publica- 
tion by the editor of the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Gletscherkunde.’ * 

Six miles further W., beyond the Nun Kun massif, rise two 
snow-peaks two miles apart, D41 of the Indian Survey, 
20,571 feet, and an unnamed peak, 19,080 feet, christened by 
us Mount Nieves Penitentes. From their flanks and a high 
aréte connecting them another glacier springs, which stretches 
away westward between precipitous mountain walls. On this 
glacier, thus protected, although its reservoir was abundantly 
covered with névé, no nieves were seen, neither did any exist 
in the Nun Kun basin, three miles to the E., lying at an alti- 
tude of 20,300 to 21,600 feet, and protected by seven enclosing 
peaks, though it was deeply covered with néve. 

We made first ascents of the two peaks above mentioned. 
The summit of Mount Nieves Penitentes breaks abruptly into 
precipices on the E. and 8., but on the W. falls gently away 
for about 300 feet of altitude in a symmetrical curve, open to 
the west wind. The whole surface of this was covered with 
‘nieves, consisting, like those already described, of granular 
snow. They were largest at the extreme summit, differing 
from those lower down and those on the Shafat glacier in 
being separated from one another by deep depressions enclosed 
by snow buttresses running between the bases of the pyramids, 
giving the surface a honeycombed appearance. 

At 10 o’clock a.m., after the sun had been shining upon the 
summit for 4 hrs., on stepping into the depressions one sank 


in soft snow nearly to the knees, while the buttresses, which © 


had been exposed to the sun to a much greater degree than 
the depressions, remained hard enough to sustain the weight 
of a man without yielding, and the nieves rising above them 
were still harder. 

The upper part of D41, above 19,000 ft., rises very abruptly 
at angles of 60° to 70°, terminating in a nearly perpendicular 
rock-apex. The slants here, facing S. but fully exposed to 
the W. wind, bristled in every part, quite to the summit, 
with nieves rising above one another in unbroken succession 
like a vast series of steps with deep pockets between them. 
The pockets and the interior of the nieves were composed 


* See Band ii. Heft i. July 1907. 
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of ice, thus supplying a firm foothold, which enabled us to 
climb the exceedingly steep ice-slope in safety, though in the 
absence of nieves it could only have been ascended with great 
difficulty and danger. 

The pyramids averaged considerably higher and larger 
than those on the Shafat glacier, and might be regarded 
as more perfectly developed in that their internal structure 
consisted of ice. The ice was undoubtedly formed by the 
water, which resulted from the sun’s heat, settling into 
the pockets and pyramids and being congealed by the freezing 
temperature which at that altitude supervenes as soon as the 
sun leaves a slope. 

A conversion of their snow into ice would make the nieves 
more resistant to the action of the sun and give them a longer 
life ; and, as it was the middle of August when these were 
discovered, it seems probable that they might in considerable 
part survive the summer, and again serve as bases upon 
which the wind might raise new waves and ridges and new 
foci of condensation during the succeeding winter. 

Here again the conditions do not support the assertion 
of Professor Hauthal that nieves penitentes occur exclusively 
in sheltered places, in connection with which it is interesting 
to note that those observed by us at three different points 
occurred on surfaces fully exposed to wind, that the higher 
and more exposed the surface the larger were the nieves; and 
that the largest, most perfectly developed, and apparently the 
most durable of all were found at the highest altitude, where 
the wind would naturally be strongest. 

Sir Martin Conway, who met with nieves on Aconcagua, 
concludes they are carved by solar radiation out of old 
avalanche beds’ and nothing else, wind having nothing to 
do with their origin. Nieves formed in this manner would 
be found only on circumscribed areas, in positions which 
avalanche beds might occupy, and not widely distributed 
over glacial surfaces and mountain sides and tops, as in the 
case of those seen by us, where there could be no question 
of avalanche beds. The conditions under which nieves have 
been observed have evidently differed somewhat in different 
places. 

Professor Hauthal also regards the sun as the sole agent in 
the formation of nieves. This hypothesis fails to explain 
satisfactorily the parallelism of the lines in which the nicves 
stand; and to account for the modelling action of the sun he 
assumes that its rays exercise a selective power in melting 
away some portions of a glacial surface and leaving others 
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intact, a supposition difficult to prove. Both the parallelism 
of the rows and the modelling are, on the contrary, readily 
accounted for, as has been stated, by the known action of 
wind in causing parallel wavelets and ridges and condensing 
the snow in them. 

While most observers are agreed that the sun is the chief 
and, in most cases, the only agent concerned in modelling the 
névé covering a glacial or other surface into nieves, many fail 
to recognise or do not sufficiently insist on the fact, which 
should be apparent to those having an opportunity of study- 
ing these formations, that antecedent differences in density 
or physical condition of different portions of the névé must 
exist, which determine whether the sun’s action shall result 
in the development of nieves. The névé must be transformed 
into alternate hard and soft layers, the softer of which melt 
more rapidly under the sun’s heat than the harder. This 
process probably occurs in more than one way, which accounts 
for the diverse opinions expressed by observers who have seen 
them under different conditions. 

Conway considers that layers of varying density more or 
less perpendicular to the direction of fall of an avalanche are 
formed by pressure when it comes to rest, but mentions no 
other causes. 

Gussfeldt, one of the early observers, speaks of the agency 
of wind in the first stage of development of nieves, but does 
not state that it forms strata or foci of condensation. 

Uhlig thinks that waves or furrows caused by wind in loose 
snow may form a basis for the development of nieves and 
determine their direction when the former have been fixed by 
freezing and thawing. 

W. Deecke suggests that the wind causes a difference in 
the inner structure of snow, that conditions the direction of 
the parallel ridges, the tops being hardened and thickened by 
frost and melting.* 

Meyer in ‘In den Hoch-Anden von Ecuador, 1907,’ 
pp. 486-7, endorses the two last views, but he also considers 
that, on slopes not sufficiently steep to give rise to avalanches, 
the settling and downward movement of snow, though it may 
not be great in distance, causes strata of different density to 
form through pressure, with their surfaces perpendicular to 
the direction of the pressure, which the heat of the sun dif- 
ferentiates into ridges and hollows. 

In this I agree with him, but the arrangement of nieves, 


* Globus, 1905, Bd. Ixxxvii. pp. 261-2. 
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I have described above, on contiguous slopes standing at 
angles of 65° to one another controverts the further opinion 
expressed by him that the sun’s course must correspond to 
the direction of the strata of hardened névé in order to pro- 
duce large nieves in rows, and that when the sun’s course is 
transverse to the strata it will melt the surface fairly evenly. 
The nieves seen by me, over which the sun passed transversely, 
were just as large and of the same shape as those with whose 
long axis the sun’s course coincided, which fact caused me 
to discard a hypothesis I had formed essentially similar to 
this of Meyer. 

None of these observers nor any otiee whose writings I 
have seen expresses the view I have stated above, that the 
wind packs the snow in the wavelets and ridges into hardened 
foci, which, though undoubtedly made still denser by thaw- 
ing and freezing, are fundamentally hard enough to determine 
the formation of nieves under the action of the sun. I have 
often in Himalaya walked over névé surfaces, where the 
meteorological conditions were not favourable to the forma- 
tion of nieves, where this hardening in foci was very apparent, 
though the surface was not frozen. 

Finally I would suggest one more possible cause of this 
stratification of névé, viz. rhythmic seismic vibration, which 
occurs in Himalaya and probably in other high mountain 
regions, which in certain cases may exercise an influence in 
converting névé into strata of unequal density. This and 
the cause mentioned by Meyer, as well as that assigned by 
Conway, may account for the formation of nieves in places 
sheltered from wind. 

Meyer mentions a variety of nieves seen by him on high, 
exposed tropical summits protected from the direct heat of 
the sun by the constant presence of clouds, the formation of 
which he attributes to the melting power of strong, moist, 
warm winds. Under these circumstances it would appear 
that the heat contained in the air currents acts upon the 
glacial surface in the same manner and with the same effect 
as that carried by the sun’s rays, z.e. melts away the softer 
portions more rapidly than the denser ones. The strength of 
the warm winds concerned in the process does not necessarily 
imply any direct erosion of the névé, but it may well serve to 
apply more effectually the heat borne by them. 

The fact that nieves may be sculptured out by warm winds 
in the absence of direct action of the sun affords another 
argument against the supposition that the sun’s rays exercise 
any special action, other than as conveyers of heat, in virtue 
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of their character or course. Hence the inference may fairly 
be drawn that the development of nieves of every kind yet 
observed occurs under the same ultimate conditions which, 
expressed in their simplest form, are (1) an antecedent 
differentiation of névé into areas or layers of unequal density, 
and (2) a consequent unequal melting under applied heat. 


‘ANOTHER Way oF (Mountain) Loves.’ * 
By F. W. BOURDILLON. 


HE love of mountains is, no doubt, in many persons 
an acquired habit—like smoking, or eating olives; in 
some it is even a simulated pleasure—again like smoking, or 
eating olives. But in the latter case it is liable to break 
down under strain; as in the well-known story of the 
Frenchman in glacé boots and best kid gloves, toiling up 
the steep side of Ben Lomond, and at last exclaiming to his 
companion, ‘ Aimez-vous les beautés de la Nature? Moi je 
les déteste!’ But besides these persons we may distinguish 
at least four classes of mountain-lovers. First, there are 
those who like to gaze upon mountains at a safe distance, as 
from a comfortable hotel at Berne or Lucerne; or to play 
lawn tennis somewhere within forty miles of them, as at 
Villars or other places of that kind. Secondly, there is the 
numerous class of persons who have courage enough to go 
right up to them, and so to speak stroke and make friends 
with them, without ever trusting themselves on their backs. 
This class composes the bulk of the holiday-makers who 
crowd the hotels of Grindelwald or Pontresina in the month 
of August; for them is the 20-centime-in-the-slot telescope 
focused on the peak of the Wetterhorn or the Cervin ; for 
them is provided the cinematograph in the evening. The 
third class is of those who go in lifts and funiculars and 
rack-and-pinion railways to the top of anything which can be 
ascended in this way. They enjoy the excellent table-d’hote 
at the top of Pilatus—and indeed it is, or was, worth going 
for—and stand muffled round with cloaks at the Eismeer 
station of the Jungfrau Bahn. The members of this class 


* A paper read before the Alpine Club, May 1, 1906. Owing to 
a misapprehension, this paper was not printed in the Alpine 
Journal, but appeared in the Jlonthly Review for June 1906, from 
which it is now reprinted by the kind permission of the publisher, 
Mr. John Murray. 
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have a tendency to be stout and Teutonic; and their favourite 
air is Funicolt Funicola. The fourth class is that of the 
climbers, and includes many varieties male and female; 
from the would-be Tartarin, sandwiched between two strong 
guides, relieved when he gets to the top of his peak in safety, 
and still more devoutly thankful to find himself safely at the 
foot again; to the being of stalwart limbs to whom the mere 
exercise of a steep climb is delightful, the feel of a rope pure 
joy, the tinkle and slither of ice-fragments under the axe 
the most exhilarating music. 

But besides these four classes, or rather a sort of cross- 
division running through them all, there is yet another class 
of mountain-lovers: those who love them wholly and solely 
for their own sake; not as scenery, not as objects of interest, 
not as sensations, or stimulants to appetite, not as exercise- 
grounds; but as themselves, for themselves, in themselves, 
the mountains, the everlasting hills, in all their inspiring 
beauty and grandeur and loneliness. It is to emphasise this 
special love of mountains that I have ventured to adapt the 
title of this paper from that of a well-known poem of 
Browning’s, ‘Another Way of Love.’ And if such a dish 
of trifles has any solid ingredient in it at all, it will be in 
the importance claimed for this true devotion to mountains, 
and the suggestions to be made for its encouragement and 
gratification. 

I suppose this ideal love of mountains—this love that we 
may almost call a platonic love, since it seeks no selfish gain 
—really exists in most or all of us; and is at the root of the 
Instinct certainly of the climber, possibly even of the tourist. 
We have all of us had our ‘moments,’ either on the moun- 
tains, or perhaps in some distant view of them, when life and 
joy have assumed new meanings, and the world’s horizons 
suddenly broken down and shown us realms of dream beyond 
and yet beyond. Sometimes it is on the top of some lonely 
peak, when the world seems at our feet, and the blue dome of 
space an appreciable thing ; sometimes it is among the hush 
of snow-fields and glacier-walls, with icy peaks above and 
moonlit mists below us; sometimes it is from some lower 
height, where suddenly a panorama of silver tops breaks on 
us, or we see the far-distant snow peaks mirrored in sunny 
lake waters. However the moment of inspiration comes, it 
comes always twofold—half as a satisfying joy, half as a 
quickening impulse. It passes, and we feel we must have it 
again; and so we climb new mountains and seek new scenes 
in hopes of finding it, and, alas, too often find it not. For it 
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is not a vision or a feeling that can be bought with money, or 
earned by toil, or even won by mere determination. 


Skimming an idle stone along the lake 
An idle day, 

Sudden I saw a little rainbow wake 
Amid the spray, 

Which, trying oft, I could no more remake. 
This is Joy’s way: 

All in a moment on our eyes to break, 
Then flee away ; 

Nor all our toiling e’er can bring it back, 
Nor all our play. 


For it is almost a commonplace to say that the mountains 
we gaze at are not the mountains we climb. These are 
matters of hard rock and chilling snow; of panting breath 
and toiling limbs; of keen eye and alert hand and foot. 
Those are a dreamland, a Paradise, no foot has trod, no 
mortal come to. The ‘Promised Land’ is always a dream-— 
always unattainable. ‘Where the rainbow rests,’ runs the 
old folk-saying, ‘lies a crock of gold.’ No one has ever found 
the crock of gold; but the saying has an inmost truth in it, 
which we may transfer to the vision of the mountains. 

To whatever class in life we belong we all come eventually 
to the grave; and so to whatever class of mountain-lovers we 
belong we eventually meet in the Swiss Hotel. In fact, so 
associated has hotel life become with our recollections of 
Switzerland that in fond retrospect even the discomforts and 
disagreeables of that unnatural form of existence are seen in 
mellowed and rosy light; even the meagre breakfasts, the 
lumpy so-called sandwich, the interminable table-@’hotes on 
Sunday, the roar and babel of guttural volubility, seem 
tolerable or desirable, as connoting mountain air and the 
thrills of climbing. There is surely a wistfulness in those 
oft-quoted lines of our Oxford successor of Calverley : 

They will dine on mule and marmot, and mutton made of goats, 

They will taste the various horrors of Helvetian table-d’hétes, 


following immediately as they do on the graphic vision, 
For a foothold or a handhold they will diligently grope 


On the rocky, icy slope, where we'll charitably hope 
Tis assistance only moral that they're getting from the rope. 


But this is only in retrospect; and it is wonderful what 
retrospect will do. One can imagine a soul escaped into 
Bliss looking back almost with affection to the Purgatory 
which eventually led him there; and perhaps hotel life has 
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this fitness and use, that it is a sort of purgatorial preparation 
for the climber’s Paradise. Still I do not think any one 
would think that in his own case—whatever it might be for 
others—a purgatorial preparation was necessary; and in 
sober fact to most of us hotel life must to a large extent spoil 
the mountain life, by its utter contrast and incompatibility 
with it—the artificiality of the one, the simplicity of the 
other. I have sometimes wondered whether it might not be 
possible to lessen one of the evils of hotel life to the climber, 
the temptation—I might almost say the necessity—of over- 
eating or at least eating injurious forms of food, by prevailing 
on the hotel-keepers in large centres to have a ‘ Climbers’ 
table ’ or a ‘Climbers’ dinner ’ of simpler fare, fewer courses, 
and, if possible, less cost. It would certainly appeal to many 
of their guests ; but whether it would pay the hotel-keeper I 
do not know, unless on the principle of the Irish tradesman 
who lost a little on every article he sold, but made a profit 
owing to the enormous scale of his business. 

Being much out of taste for this sort of existence, disliking 
hotels, and yet wishing to enjoy mountains, I decided, now 
a good many years ago, to try the experiment of taking a 
chalet for the whole summer, and endeavouring to live an | 
ordinary English home life in Switzerland. And I found the 
plan answer so thoroughly and the summer proved so de- 
lightful that I have repeated the experiment again and 
again, and always with success. I remember that the first 
time we pictured a great many difficulties before us; and 
thought it necessary to make a great many preparations, 
including the despatch, by that happily named institution the 
‘Petite Vitesse, of household necessaries of all kinds. But in 
practice everything proved amazingly simple, many of our 
preparations quite unnecessary, and the whole aftair very 
little different indeed—except in the length of the journey— 
from taking a small furnished house anywhere in England or 
Scotland. 

The chief difficulty of all is that of finding a chalet to let 
in any place where one in the least wishes to go or to spend 
the summer. I tried one year advertising in several Swiss 
journals, and got a large number of replies enclosing many 
photographs ; but hardly one in the least suitable. It was 
usually the situation that was hopeless; there seemed to be 
plenty of pleasant houses in the Rhone valley, or other low 
and hot situations, but few or none among the mountains, 
and in spite of the numerous replies which kept arriving by 
post in various mis-spellings of the French and German 
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languages, I drew a complete blank in those advertise- 
ments. 

I also tried application to one of those obliging Swiss 
institutions, the Verkehrs-bureau, where an affable young 
lady put aside her work and gave me half an hour’s worth of 
absolutely useless information, finally telling me that if I 
came later the head of the bureau would be in and perhaps 
be able to help. I did go again, and being meantime fortified 
by luncheon had sufficient firmness to resist all persuasions 
to spend a day in going to see a chalet of the most ideal kind 
in the most unsuitable locality. Here again I drew an 
absolute blank. 

The fact is that there are very few places that I have ever 
been able to hear of where one can find a furnished chalet to 
let—very few places, that is, in high and beautiful neighbour- 
hoods, with good climbing near at hand. I believe there is a 
growing demand for such houses, and that more are being 
built or adapted. I have never tried to find such at 
Chamonix, but I have been told there are chalets or houses 
to be had there, only somewhat expensive. The three places 
where I have found chalets or houses more or less suitable, 
and have spent summers in this way, are Champéry in the 
Valais, Engelberg, and Grindelwald ; and though all these 
places are well known and familiar, I will venture to talk a 
little about each of them from the point of view, not of a 
hotel visitor in a hurry but of a chalet-resident with plenty of 
leisure. No doubt there are other places where the same 
advantages may be found. I only mention these as being 
places I have mvself tried.* 

Each of these three places has special features and charac- 
teristics of its own, many of which are immediately evident, 
although some only grow upon one as one becomes more and 
more at home in the place. For instance, I do not think 
that the full beauty and charm of the Berlin shopkeeper can 
be thoroughly understood by any one who has not spent some 
weeks at Engelberg, and watched him in his magnificent and 
Kaiser-like appropriation of the whole place, or seen the 
unconscious grace with which his female relations will walk 
three abreast—a broad breast—in a narrow path, and leave 
the would-be passer-by the tactful choice of a rock-wall on 
one side or a river on the other. After all, however, this is 


* T can now add Kandersteg as a mountain-centre where I have 
enjoyed chalet life. Chalets can also be hired in Adelboden, and 
(I am told) at Champex (Valais). 
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an anthropological study of an incidental kind; and should 
perhaps hardly rank as one of the native interests or attrac- 
tions. , 

Were it not for its climate I should personally think 
Engelberg a very suitable spot for a long summer stay. But 
unfortunately the air is decidedly relaxing, surprisingly so 
considering its height; this being doubtless due to the pre- 
sence of an ancient lake-bed, long filled up, but still flat and 
in places marshy. Geologically no doubt this is as interesting 
as the Berliner is anthropologically, and the discussing of 
this lake-bed compared with existing lakes in the neighbour- 
hood, the Trubsee and the Engstlen-see, provides the most 
entertaining discourse if one is fortunate enough, as I have 
been, to walk those parts with a companion equally distin- 
guished as a geologist and a mountain climber. The moun- 
tains in the Engelberg entourage are of course not the 
highest ; but it is extremely easy when resident there to 
make a few days’ expedition to the grander peaks, and mean- 
time there is an infinity of rambles and scrambles, and some 
fairly exciting rock-climbs, as the Adler-spitze on the Span- 
norts for instance, or the little roof-ridge traverse on the 
Spitzman, or the Winchelplankstock.* A whole summer with 
a fair average of fine weather is not sufficient to exhaust the 
neighbourhood for those who enjoy as much as most things 
a twelve or fifteen hours out from dark to dark, alone, or 
with a chosen friend, finding their own way, and carrying 
their own everything. 

The advantage of Grindelwald is, of course, its closeness 
to the big mountains. The disadvantage, from the point of 
view I am taking, that these dwarf all other things, and make 
the lesser expeditions, on what may be called the green side 
of the valley, seem less worth doing. Nothing can be more 
simply pleasurable than a long solitary ramble to the Schwarz- 
horn, or over the ridge to the Giessbach, or along the ridge 
to the Schynige Platte. But it is a little difticult all the time 
to possess your soul in patience and get the full enjoyment 
out of these places, with the great glaciers and glories culling 
imperatively to you all the while from across the valley. But 
I need not say much of Grindelwald. Every one now knows 
Grindelwald, with its crawling railways to the Scheidegy, and 
its crawling carriages to the Upper Gletscher, and its twice 
or thrice a week deliveries of labelled excursionists, and the 
blatant exploitation of its mountains as mere baits for the 


* See Alaine Journal, vol. xxii. pp. 2! et sey. 
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sightseer. It seems wonderful that any real mountain-lover 
can care to go to Grindelwald, where everything is done to 
vulgarise the sublime and sublimate the vulgar. But thanks 
to the infinite power of Nature and the comparatively feeble 
powers even of railway engineers, the prevailing and under- 
lying feeling of the place—the glory of the mountain masses 
and the stimulation of the neighbouring snowfields—still 
remains, and overcomes all that is distasteful; and I do not 
think it is fanciful to see the working of this power, the 
influence of this pervading charm, in the character of the 
inhabitants of Grindelwald, who are as yet very little spoiled 
by all that one would have expected to destroy their sim- 


plicity. This is pre-eminently so in the case of the guides ;_ 


-but it is noticeable, and perhaps more remarkable, even in 
the hotel-keepers and tradesfolk. No doubt, however, most 
members of the Alpine Club treat Grindelwald mainly as a 
base of operations, a mere halfway-house to the various 
mountain huts. ‘They go there to do certain well-known 
climbs, or perhaps to try new ways up or down old moun- 
tains. But there is many a delight to be found in a long 
summer spent there quite unguessed-at by the passing visitor. 
Mr. Coolidge’s little handbook gives very good general 
guidance to all the charming walks to be had among the 
lower hills; but there are infinite variations, and every one 
can find for himself there some special walk or particular 
climb to make his own. The ridge of the Hornli or the 
Mittelberg still offers many snug rock-climbs where one may 
venture without guide and alone—after all the most delightful 
of all ways of climbing. 

Still, on the whole, for real enjoyment I think it is best to 
fix one’s abode rather among the lower mountains, and leave 
the greater ones for occasional excursions. In this way one 
gets the full enjoyment of both. One is not tempted to 
despise the humbler pleasures by the dominance of the 
higher ; nor in retrospect is there the regret of having passed 
unnoticed many delights in the supreme rapture of the big 
climb. For, as has been well said, 


There are a thousand joyous things in life 
That pass unnoticed in a life of joy; 


and in climbing great peaks one necessarily neglects the 
charms of many lesser ones. 

And this brings me naturally to the third of the Swiss 
resorts of which I spoke, the little village of Champéry, at the 
head of the Val d’llliez, in the Valais. I do not know that I 
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should expect others to feel the same, but for myself I have 
no hesitation in saying that this comparatively humble place 
has an almost unique charm and attractiveness. Partly, no 
doubt, because having been there now many times I am 
familiar with almost every bit of it, and many of the in- 
habitants are warm friends. But Ido not think it is only 
so; for I regret to notice the yearly increasing number of 
visitors to this out-of-the-road nook; and in the last twelve 
years or so there is an immense difference in the number and 
kind of people who go there. One class, however, rarely visits 
the place; and that is climbers and members of the Alpine 
Club; and, therefore, at the risk of telling some of my hearers 
things they know well, I will briefly speak of this green 
valley-end, nestling under tne knees of the Dent-du-Midi, 
where, on fine Sundays, the village priest solemnly gives 
leave to his flock to get in their hay; where a single hand- 
loom still weaves the thick Champéry cloth—lady visitors 
occasionally have skirts made of it; and where among the 
upper pastures the female inhabitants still wear in a most 
neat, modest, and eminently practical form those convenient 
garments which the selfishness of man has reserved for his 
own use. 

Champéry lies at the head of the Val d’Illiez, a lateral 
valley at right angles to the valley of the Rhone, preserving 
still some of the characteristics of those hanging valleys with 
regard to which my geological friend before mentioned has 
the most ingenious and engaging theories. At the mouth of 
the valley are found those marvels of glaciation, the enormous 
erratic blocks of silver-white granite which have been so often 
described. Alas, many of the finest, including that noble 
block which used to lie among the chestnut trees close to the 
road above Monthey, have been destroyed and used for pur- 
poses of building. All the vineyard walls are made of this 
stone, as well as a great many of the houses and buildings in 
Monthey and the hamlets near. An attempt was made to 
save this particular block, known as the Pierre a Martin; but 
the sum demanded, 6,500 francs, could not be raised, and the 
whole block is now cut up and gone.* 


* After writing these words, I was informed that the still finer 
block known as the Bloc des Marmettes, which lies above the road- 
way, and is the most wonderful monument of this enormous glacial 
energy, a huge mass of 2,000 cubic metres, was itself in danger, and 
had been sold to a stone merchant to be quarried. The munici- 
pality of Monthey had interfered, and stayed the destroyer’s hand 
temporarily, by an appeal to the Federal Tribune. But the sum 
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I read in ‘ Ball’s Guide’ that ‘ to a mountaineer Champéry 
is not nearly as attractive as Sixt or Salvan, but it is very 
easy of access, and has good wine.’ I was greatly pleased to 
find this remark in such a work, appealing, as it does, to a 
much wider circle of climbers than any words of mine will 
reach. Because it allows me to speak freely of the charms of 
the place, without risk of finding certain pet climbs and 
private ways up invaded by better climbers, and becoming 
hackneyed routes. For there are in this neighbourhood 
many spots of exquisite beauty; and climbs—not, of course, 
the highest—but of great interest. And the immense advan- 
tage, from the point of view of this paper, is the number of 
chalets which can be taken for the summer, at quite reason- 
able rents. There may be other places in Switzerland where 
this is the case; but I have not been able to find any where 
there is such a comparatively large choice of comfortable 
private residences. Once established there, what a delightful 
range of walks and excursions there is—of all distances and 
all kinds of difficulty: from an afternoon’s training scramble 
(ending in a view) up the Croix de Culet, or the Dent de 
Bonaveau, to an eighteen hours’ expedition over the Tour 
Sallieres and the Mont Ruan; from a breezy upland walk 
among the green Savoy hills, to an arduous rock-climb on 
the more difficult points of the Dents du Midi; and always, 
as the reward of almost every climb in this region, you have 
the glorious view of the Mont Blanc range—silver thrones set 
along the blue horizon, enchanting in distance, tempting in 
nearness, Inspiration to the dreamer, stimulus to the climber. 
Ah! and there is one valley there, high up, walled in with 
rocks and low peaks—threaded with a swift but not too head- 
long torrent—the valley levelled by long years of overflowing 
waters, and silted mountain-wreckage; paved in July with all 
the loveliest of the Swiss flowers, set so thick that the foot 
can hardly pass without crushing pansies or gentians, or 
groups of delicate harebells, of rare blue or rarer white, 
among the golden hawkweed. I know no valley more lovely 
in Switzerland ; and you have it all to yourself, so rarely does 
any visitor pass. 

O valley safe in fancy’s land, 
Not tramped to mud yet by the million ! 


necessary to preserve it permanently was 27,000 francs — over 
1,000/.—and I have not been able to learn in time for this note 
whether the efforts to raise this sum have been successful or not. 
The block is so interesting that it would be an everlasting loss to 
the place and to geology if it were allowed to disappear. 
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But to descend to the more prosaic side of chalet-life. I 
have sometimes been asked whether it is not a very expensive 
way of getting a Swiss outing. My experience is certainly 
that it is not. Provided, that is, that you wish to go for 
some time, and go, either in a family party, or several friends 
together. One can get quite a large-sized chalet for 1,200 
francs for the whole summer; there are also smaller ones at 
a lower rate; and a few better ones for rather more. The 
catering is very easy ; as there are first-class provision shops— 
butcher, baker, groceries—in the village; and butter, milk, 
and cream are naturally very cheap. <A few years ago I used 
to calculate that living there was considerably cheaper than 
in England; but the prices have somewhat risen since then, 
and there is less difference. One can get excellent Swiss 
wine in cask very cheap; and fill one’s own flasks or bottles 
for oneself or one’s guides in expeditions. ‘The tinned Saxon 
soups and meats are also extraordinarily cheap and good, 
and can be bought in the village. There is now electric hght 
in many of the chalets. Firing is perhaps the most expensive 
item ; but one does not want very much, once the cook learns 
to use the stoves properly. I have always found that English 
servants enjoy Swiss life very much, and readily pick up the 
ways and even the language. A good-looking young guide 
was quite ready to take our English maid (also good-looking) 
for a walk, and she quite ready to accompany him; although 
neither understood one word of the other’s language. So 
that there must plainly be some mode of communication 
surviving from the remote common ancestry of the races. 
Also it is usually possible to get extra service locally. 

These domestic details are, I fear, sadly away from the 
ideal side of mountains. But in the chalet-life of which 
1 am singing the praises they become of much importance, 
and I mention them partly to show how little difficulty there 
is in planting a temporary household in a Swiss village. 

The enormous advantage of this chalet-life is its freedom. 
You can eat what you like, and when you like; you can have 
a simple ‘ English’ roast joint, and as ‘training’ a menu as 
if you were rowing at Oxford or Cambridge. You can get up 
when you like, and go to bed when you like, undisturbed by 
your neighbours’ early rising or late dancing. Moreover, you 
can choose your days for your expeditions, and only go when 
_ the weather pleases you and you feel quite fit. And by 
settling in one place for a whole summer, even with occasional 
absences for bigger climbs and grander excursions, you acquire 
an intimate and personal familiarity with every rock and 
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valley, which gives a home-like charm and a feeling almost of 
ownership. The difference between this way of life in Switzer- 
land and the ordinary hotel life of a few days in one centre 
and a few in another, is much like the difference of owning 
books and getting them from a circulating library. In the 
one case you read hastily and acquire a general idea; in the 
other you absorb and assimilate and draw into the soul all 
that is lovely and treasurable. 

Above all, you can enjoy what is certainly the most abso- 
lutely enjoyable form of climbing—climbing alone. I say 
this with fear and trembling, because I have been often 
warned by much better climbers than myself that one of the 
first and great commandments in the Alpine Club decalogue 
forbids to climb quite alone. But I have sometimes dared to. 
wonder whether this law was not framed, or at least kept up, 
merely to heighten pleasure by the feeling of wrong-doing. 
As the famous citizen over his loin of roast pork expressed 
regret that he was not a Jew, to add a last epicurean zest of 
law-breaking to his enjoyment of it. For certainly many 
climbers—need I name them ?—have done the thing; and 
one, whose untimely death was not in the least due to this. 
practice, actually dares to say outright—and his words are in 
a printed book—what I should otherwise have hardly ventured 
to hint, that to climb alone is the most delizhtful of all climb- 
ing. Of course it must be limited by obvious prudences. 
Except in dire necessity I presume no member of the Alpine 
Club would cross a glacier where the crevasses were hidden, 
alone or unroped—an act of ignorance or rashness which 
only three years ago left empty a special niche in the world 
of book-lore which has not been filled and may not be filled 
in this generation. This, and other obvious risks, as on bad 
rock or in the neighbourhood of falling stones, should be: 
rigorously refused by the solitary climber. But even with 
these limitatious there 1s much real climbing work that may 
be safely done. And in such a stay as Iam describing this 
particular pleasure has special chances. One may try a. 
climb again and again till one finds the one way to do it; 
one may find out-of-the-way creeps, and chimneys unknown 
to any guide. One may make most interesting ascents of 
rocks or points too humble to attract mountaineers, and please. 
oneself with the fancy that it is a first ascent. For to the 
climber without guides who finds his own way unaided every 
peak is really a first ascent, just as much as if no foot had 
ever been set upon it before; and there is so much pleasure 
in this feeling of a first ascent that I sometimes think it 
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is rather selfish of alpinists not to keep such things to 
themselves. 

If only less were said, still more if only less were written 
and printed, about climbing, how much pleasure would be left 
to a world now using up its pleasures almost as fast as it is 
consuming its coal-fields; and now that the illustrated 
climbing article has become a feature of the modern maga- 
zine, and that latest invention of the Devil, the cinemato- 
graph—however he wishes us to pronounce it—reproduces 
sham accidents and jerky step-cutting as representing the life 
of the mountaineer, how is this noblest and most inspiring of 
pursuits becoming vulgarised and profaned! History repeats 
itself; and we can now again realise the full import of the 
Roman poet’s sarcastic advice to the President of the Cartha- 
ginian Alpine Club: 

I demens curre per Alpes 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias. 


Go, climb your mountains, fool, and help the sale 
Of th’ Boy’s Own Paper or the Daily Mail. 


If these illustrated articles, and photographs of roped 
climbers suspended by their eyelashes or the skin of their 
teeth in plainly impossible situations, if these things really 
made for true mountain-love and mountain-knowledge and 
mountain-reverence, then they might have some educational 
value, and philosophy and philanthropy might encourage 
them. But in any case the Alpine Club should not, any 
more than a Trade Union would encourage tempting articles 
on the joys of bricklaying or boiler-riveting. After all, 
although we also have our ‘ May Meeting,’ we are not merely 
a religious body, nor primarily a Missionary Society. We do 
not claim that our climbing of mountains makes the world 
better, as football does or pheasant-shooting. Nor, again, do 
we seek subscriptions from the public, and so need to draw 
attention to our doings by self-advertisement. Nor, again, 
being a non-political body, do we need to influence the public 
by pictures suggesting that men may walk with ropes round 
their waists without being in a condition of slavery. 

All this exploitation of mountains is of course absolutely 
abhorrent to the true mountaineer. For one thing it tends 
to crowd the mountains with a host of men, women and 
children, tied on to ropes, and pulled by guides like sheep— 
only, alas! not to the slaughter; and such an incident as the 
following becomes possible on one of the most famous of 
mountains. A party of young men and women, happy in 
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practice, actually dares to say outright—and his words are in 
a printed book—what I should otherwise have hardly ventured 
to hint, that to climb alone is the most delightful of all climb- 
ing. Of course it must be limited by obvious prudences. 
Except in dire necessity I presume no member of the Alpine 
Club would cross a glacier where the crevasses were hidden, 
alone or unroped—an act of ignorance or rashness which 
only three years ago left empty a special niche in the world 
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oneself with the fancy that it 1s a first ascent. For to the 
climber without guides who finds his own way unaided every 
peak is really a first ascent, just as much as if no foot had 
ever been set upon it before; and there is so much pleasure 
in this feeling of a first ascent that I sometimes think it 
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is rather selfish of alpinists not to keep such things to 
themselves. 

If only less were said, still more if only less were written 
and printed, about climbing, how much pleasure would be left 
to a world now using up its pleasures almost as fast as it is 
consuming its coal-fields; and now that the illustrated 
climbing article has become a feature of the modern maga- 
zine, and that latest invention of the Devil, the cinemato- 
graph—however he wishes us to pronounce it—reproduces 
sham accidents and jerky step-cutting as representing the life 
of the mountaineer, how is this noblest and most inspiring of 
pursuits becoming vulgarised and profaned! History repeats 
itself; and we can now again realise the full import of the 
Roman poet’s sarcastic advice to the President of the Cartha- 
ginian Alpine Club: 

I demens curre per Alpes 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias. 


Go, climb your mountains, fool, and help the sale 
Of th’ Boy’s Own Paper or the Daily Mail. 


If these illustrated articles, and photographs of roped 
climbers suspended by their eyelashes or the skin of their 
teeth in plainly impossible situations, if these things really 
made for true mountain-love and mountain-knowledge and 
mountain-reverence, then they might have some educational 
value, and philosophy and philanthropy might encourage 
them. But in any case the Alpine Club should not, any 
more than a Trade Union would encourage tempting articles 
on the joys of bricklaying or boiler-riveting. After all, 
although we also have our ‘ May Meeting,’ we are not merely 
a religious body, nor primarily a Missionary Society. We do 
not claim that our climbing of mountains makes the world 
better, as football does or pheasant-shooting. Nor, again, do 
we seek subscriptions from the public, and so need to draw 
attention to our doings by self-advertisement. Nor, again, 
being a non-political body, do we need to influence the public 
by pictures suggesting that men may walk with ropes round 
their waists without being in a condition of slavery. 

All this exploitation of mountains is of course absolutely 
abhorrent to the true mountaineer. For one thing it tends 
to crowd the mountains with a host of men, women and 
children, tied on to ropes, and pulled by guides like sheep— 
only, alas! not to the slaughter; and such an incident as the 
following becomes possible on one of the most famous of 
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health, wealth and ignorance, hired a sufficiency of guides 
and set out to what they called climb—I will not mention the 
mountain. They picnicked at the hut; and next day some of 
them duly reached the top, and returned, burning with self- 
esteem, to be photographed, roped together, before the hotel. 
But one member of the party, less capable than the others, 
failed to reach the top, and became too much exhausted to be 
dragged home even by two stalwart guides. It (forgive me 
for disguising the gender by the neuter pronoun) passed the 
night under a rock, with one burly guide for its mattress, and 
another for its coverlet, thus keeping warmth and vitality ; 
and in the morning was safely restored to its family. In the 
photograph the face of one of the guides, presumably the one 
who had acted as mattress, had a curious flattened and dis- 
torted appearance, as if it had borne for some time the 
pressure of a heavy body. But the flatness may, of course, 
have been only the natural expression of face after an unsuc- 
cessful climb, or even due to the amateur photographer. 
These somewhat desultory remarks have drawn me far 
away from the main object of this paper, which is to bring 
out the ideal side of mountain climbing. There are many 
alleged explanations of this passion which have been formu- 


lated to refute the charge of mere folly and foolhardiness, 


which at one time was brought against climbers. Some climb 
mountains for statistical reasons, to have been so many times 
above 10,000 ft., or to have done fifty peaks and passes in 
fifty days ; some for scientific reasons, to study the flow of 
glaciers or count the red corpuscles in a guinea-pig’s blood ; 
some from a spirit of imitation, to do what others have done ; 
some from a spirit of emulation, to do what others have not 
done. These and a dozen other excuses have been offered to 
pacify the habitual British attitude of mind: ‘ What’s the 
use?’ And if climbers ever did as cricketers and golfers 
and other enthusiasts, and fell to talking shop, these are the 
kind of objects that would be taken for granted as underlying 
and dignifying the talk of chimneys and crevasses and hand- 
holds and step-cuttings. 

One reason is never given openly, rather is disguised and 
hidden and never even allowed in suggestion, and I venture 
to think it is because it is really the inmost moving impulse 
in al] true mountain-lovers, a feeling so deep and so pure and 
so personal as to be almost sacred—too intimate for ordinary 
mention. That is, the ideal joy that only mountains give— 


' the unreasoned, uncovetous, unworldly love of them we know 


not why, we care not why, only because they are what they 
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are; because they move us in some way which nothing else 
does ; so that some moment in a smoke-grimed railway car- 
riage, when in the pure morning air the far-off cloud of Mont 
Blanc suddenly hung above the mists as we rounded the 
curves beyond Vallorbes, or, still fairer, from the slopes near 
Neuchatel, the whole Bernese range slept dreamlike in the 
lake at our feet, lives in our memories above a hundred more 
selfish, more poignant joys; and we feel that a world that 
can give such rapture must be a good world, a life capable of 
such feeling must be worth the living. 


THE EXHIBITION OF HIMALAYAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE photographic results of the recent climbing expedition in 
Kumaon and Garhwal were shown in the Club rooms, where they 
covered three of the walls, from March 24 to April7. Dr. Longstatf 
and Mr. Mumm were contributors in nearly equal proportions. 
The former exhibited a number of enlarged panoramas, which gave 
an excellent idea of the characteristic features of the higher ranges, 
their peaks and recesses. 

This portion of the Himalaya would appear to be distinguished 
by the wall-like or wedge-like forms of its summits, which rise 
on lofty ridges, resembling a many-turreted rampart. They are 
divided and defended by gorges of extraordinary length and 
narrowness, and consequently difficult of access. The glaciers that 
descend into these are in their lower portions covered with the 
rocks and rubbish that fall from the impending cliffs to such an 
extent that the ice is invisible, and the valley bottom has the 
appearance of a disused quarry. Except Nanda Devi there are 
few peaks that assert their individuality by markedly singular 
outlines. The eye looks in vain for forms such as those of Jannu 
and Siniolchum, or for splintered needles like those pictured by 
sir M. Conway and Mrs. Bullock Workman in the ranges beyond 
Kashmir. Towards India forests and villages seem to cease long 
before the snow is approached, whereas in Nepal and Sikkim the 
upper valleys may be compared to the Visp-thiiler for their com- 
bination of various elements in mountain scenery. On the other 
hand, the contrast between the cliffs of the denuded and torrent- 
devastated southern face of the range and the rounded forms of 
the region towards Tibet, where ice has formerly protected and 
torrential rains have never scarred the surface, seems to be a feature 
of the whole Himalayan chain. 

Among the more striking and instructive of the panoramas were 
those from the Kuari pass, and from the little peak near the 
entrance to the Rishi valley and that of the Raikana glacier, with 
Kamet in the background. Nanda Devi, with its twin horns, was 
represented from various aspects; but among the peak views that 
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of Changabang from the Bagini pass, its cliffs, draped with fresh 
snow, standing out against a background of dark sky, was perhaps 
the most successful. Camp scenes and a few fascinating glimpses 
of the lower region broke the monotony of rock and snow, of horrid 
precipices and smutty icefalls. 
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Tae following additions have been made since October :— 


New Books and New Editions. 
Abraham, G@. D. The complete mountaineer. 


8vo, pp. xv, 493; plates. London, Methuen [19071. 15/- net 
Achleitner, A., und E. Ubl. Tirol und Vorarlberg. Neue Schilderung von 
Land und Leuten. 2te Aufl. Leipzig, Payne (?1905] 


4to, pp. xii, 400; col. and other ill. 
First edition [1894-6]. 

The Alpine Guide. The Central Alps, part 1. (Including those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and the Rhine Vallevs.) By the 
late John Ball. A new edition reconstructed and revised on behalf of the 
Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. Valentine-Richards. 


8vo, pp. xxvi, 326; maps. London, Longmans, 1907. 6/6 net 
Amperer, O., Guglia di Brenta: in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 
Aubert, Théodore. L’isolé. Roman. Geneve, Diirr, 1908. Fr. 3.50 
8vo, pp. 265. 


The scene is among mountains. 
Baud-Bovy, Daniel. La Meije et les Ecrins. Ouvrage illustré de 50 vignettes 
et 25 planches hors texte en couleurs. Illustrations par Ernest Hareux. 
Ato, pp. 119. Grenoble, Gratier & Rey [1907]. +2 2s. 
550 copies have been printed of this work. 
Bauriedl, 0., Spritzkar u. Lamsen; in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 
Biondl, H., und A. v. Radio-Radiis, hsg. von. Skitouren in den Ostalpen. 
Uber Auftrag des Usterreich. Alpenklubs herausgegeben. 
8vo, mups. Wien, Holzhausen, 1906. M. 6. 
1. Band. Westlich v. Inn u. éstliche Schweiz, pp. xxi, 83. 
2. Band. Ostlich v. Inn u. Brenner, pp. xi, 204. 
3. Band. Siidliche Alpen u. Karstyebirge, pp. vi, 115. 
Bourdon, G., Kl. Zinne, Nordwand; in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 
Brusoni, Prof. Edmondo. Guida Ciclo-alpina-itineraria-descrittiva della 
Valtellina e regioni adiacenti della Svizzera. Touring Club italiano. 


8vo, Xxxil, 396 ; map. Sondrio, Soc. Tipo-Litogr. Valt., 1906. L. 4 
Climbers’ Guides; see Dtibi, H. 
Cook, Mrs. E.T. From a holiday journal. London, Allen, 1904 


SvO, pp. vill, 217; plates. 
Among the contents are ;—Chamonix in May, the tour of Mont Blane, 
Gressoney St Jean, some old guide books, the Inn album. 

Cooper, A. Heaton. The Norwegian Fjords. Painted and described by A. 
Heaton Cooper. London, Black, 1907. 6/- net 
8vO, pp. xii, 178; 24 col. plates. 

Delago, N., Gr. Murfriedturm und Winkelturm; in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 

Dessauer, A. Mit krummer Feder auf griinem Hut. Ernste und heitere 
Erzihlungen. Innsbruck, Edlinger, 1905 
8vo, pp. 80. 

Contents: Die Vorlesung a. d. Totenkirchl. Neckereien: Der teutsche 
Mann: Die Erstersteigung ; Eine Bergfahrt im Kaiser im Jahre 1947; 
A kurze Schtund: Entlarvt: Ein schuftiger Moment: Der Gems- 
detektiv: Das Alibi. 
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Diibi, Dr H. Hochgebirgsfiihrer durch die Berner Alpen. Band 1, Von der 
Dent de Morcles bis sur Gemmi. Im Auftrag der Sektion Bern 8.A.C. 
herausgegeben vom Dr H. Diibi. Autorisierte Uebersetzung aus der 
Climbers’ Guide Series. Bern, Francke, 1907. M. 2.50 
8vo, pp. 111. 

Empor ; see Winklers Tagebuch. 

Enock, C. R. The Andes and the Amazon. Life and travel in Peru. 

London, Unwin, 1907. 21/- net 
8vo, pp. xvi, 379; map, plates, some coloured. 

Fisher, Ruth B. On the borders of Pigmy Land. London, Marshall [1905] 
8vo, pp. 215; plates. 

pp. 173-187: Aclimb to the snows: Mubuku glacier in 1904; with 
plates of Ruwenzori. : 

Grabein, Paul. Firnenrausch. Roman. Leipzig, Grethlein [1907]. M. 3.50 
8vo, pp. 269. 

Centres round an ascent of the Ortler; love story between Gottliebe 
Rhyngaert and her guide Toni, who dies in a crevasse. The heroine, 
after another love affair, ends her life on a stormy night on another 


climb. 
Hardmeyer, J. The St Gothard Railway. 4th edition. Illustrated Europe, 
nos. 189-192. Zurich, Orell Fiissli [1907]. 2/- 


8vo, pp. 113; ill. 

Hasselbrink, F. Guide to the health, pleasure, and sport resorts of the 
Grisons. Published by the United Public Interests Associations of the 
Canton. Davos-Platz, Davos Printing Co. [1907] 
8vo, pp. 190; ill. . 

Heckel, A., Winkler, Stabeler- u. Delagoturm ; in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 

Henshaw, Julia W. Mountain flowers of America. A simple and popular 
guide to the names and descriptions of the flowers that bloom above the 
clouds. Boston, Ginn, 1906. 38/6 net 
8vo, pp. xxi, 384; 99 plates. 

A very useful book. The plates, from photographs, are uncoloured. 

Hoek, Hy. Wie lerne ich Schi-Laufen. 
8vo, pp. 32; ill. Miinchen u. Wien, Lammer, 1907. Pfg. 80 

A most convenient little text-book. 

—— Die Schi-Literatur. SA. aus ‘ Der Winter.’ 

8vo, pp. 20. | Miinchen-Wien, Lammer, 1908. 
A bibliography of ski-ing. 

Hoek, Hy.,und E.C. Richardson. Der Schi und seine sportliche Benutzung. 
4. deutsche Aufl. Miinchen u. Wien, Lammer, 1908. M. 4 
8vo, pp. 214; ill. 

—-u. H. Wallau. Schi-Fahrten im siidlichen Schwarzwald. 
8vo, pp. xx, 71; ill. Miinchen u. Wien, Lammer, 1908. M.2.40. 

Hiibel, P., Campanile di Val Montanaia; in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 

Illustrated Europe, The St Gothard Railway; see Hardmeyer, J. 

Ittlinger, J., Aiz. Blanche de Pétéret et Grépon; in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 

Jungman, Beatrix. Norway by Nico Jungman. Text by Beatrix Jungman. 
B8vo, pp. x, 199; col. plates. London, Black (1905). 20/- net 

Karntens Sommer-Aufenthaltsorte. Klagenfurt, Kiirntner Verein (1907) 
8vo, pp. 67; ill. 

Kubfahl, Dr. Hochgebirys-und Winterphotographie. Praktische Ratschlige 


fiir Ausriistung und Arbeitsweise. Halle a. S., Knapp, 1907. M. 2.50 
Svo, pp. vi, 138; plates. 
L., A. H. M. Guide to Montana and district. London, Marshall, 1907 


Svo, pp. 79; ill. 
A good account of the various climbs that may be made from Montana, 
Lammer, G. E., Die Thurwieserspitze ; in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 
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Locke, W.J. Idols. London, Newnes, 1907. 6d. 
8vo, pp. 150. 

The alpine accident illustration on the cover of this lurid novel refers 
to an incident told of on pp. 40-41. There is nothing else alpine in 
the work. 

Maitland, F. W. The life and letters of Leslie Stephen. 
8vo, pp. x, 510; plates. London, Duckworth, 1906. 18'- net 

Meyer, Dr Hans. In den Hoch-Anden von Ecuador: Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
etc. Reisen und Studien. ‘Berlin, Reimer, 1907 
Imp. 8vo, pp. xiv, 551; maps, plates. 

de Montessus de Ballore, Comte. La science s¢ismologique. Les tremble- 
ments de terre. Paris, Armand Colin, 1907. Fr. 16 
Imp. 8vo, pp. vii, 579; ill. 

This volume is complementary to the ‘Géographie Scismologique’ 
already noted in the Journal. It is divided into— Séismologie d’uob- 
servation directe, instrumentale ou théorique et appliquée. 

Musson, S. C. The Upper Engadine. Painted by J. Hardwicke Lewis. 
Described by Spencer C. Musson. London, Black, 1907. 6/- net 
8vo, pp. xil, 212; maps; 24 col. plates. 

Oestreich, Dr. Karl. Die Tiiler des nordwestlichen Himalaya. Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, Krganzungsheft Nr. 155. Gotha, Perthes, 1906. M.4 
4to, pp. 106; maps, plates. 

A finely illustrated number. 

Oppel, 0., Ostwand d. west]. Zinne; in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 

Palmer, W.T. The English Lakes painted by A. Heaton Cooper. Described 
by Wm. T. Palmer. London, Black, 1905. 20/- net 
Svo, pp. ix, 230; col. plates. 

Paulcke, Wm. Der Skilauf. Seine Erlernung und Verwendung im Dienste 
des Verkehrs, sowie zu touristischen, alpinen und militirischen Zwecken. 
4.in Verbindung mit dem Akadem. Skiclub Miinchen neubearbeitet ... 
Aufl. Freiburg i. Br., Wagner, 1908 
8vo, pp. 172; ill. 

—— see Zsigmondy, bK., Gefahren d. Alpen, 1908. 

Pichl, E., Die Dirndl; in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 

Prodinger, K., Messnerin; in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 

Rabl, Josef. Illustrierter Fiihrer auf den Alpenbahnen in Nordtirol, Salzburg 
und Oberésterreich, in Niederdsterreich und QObersteiermark sowie im 
bayerischen Hochlande. Mit einem Anhange: ‘ Von Linz in den Bohmer- 
wald.’ Wien und Leipzig, Hartleben, 1907. M.8 
8vo, pp. 327; maps, ill. 

Reisch, Franz. Schitouren um Kitzbiihel. 

Obl. 8vo, pp. 42; ill. Miinchen u. Wien, Lammer, 1908. M. 1.50 

Rey, Guido. The Matterhorn. With anintroduction by Kdmondo De Amicis. 
Translated from the Italian by J. E.C. Eaton. With 14 coloured plates 
and 23 pen-and-ink drawings by Eduardo Rubino and 11 photographs. 


4to, pp. 336. London, Fisher Unwin, 1907. 20/- 
Richardson, E. C., edited by. Ski-running. Second edition, second impres- 
sion. London, Cox, 1907. 2/6 
8vo, pp. vi, 116; ill. 
—— — see Hock, H. 


Rziha, Dr Adolf. Der Rodelsport mit Beriicksichtigung der iibrigen Schlitten- 
sporte. Hsy. v. Wintersport-Club des Oe. T.C. Wien. 
8vo, pp. xii, 134; ill. Miinchen u. Wien, Lammer, 1908 
Schwaiger, H. Fiihrer durch das Karwendelgebirge. 3. Aufl. Neubearbeitet 
und erganzt durch den Akadem. Alpenclub Innsbruck. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 182; maps, ill. Miinchen, Lindauer, 1907 
Stead, Richard. Adventures on the high mountains. Romantic incidents & 
perils of travel, sport, and exploration throughout the world. 
Svo, pp. x1, 328; ill. London, Seeley, 1908. 5/- 
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Switzerland. Dictionnaire géographique de la Suisse publié sous les 
auspices de la Société neuchateloise de Géographie. 14me fascicule com- 
prenant les livraisons 153-164 (Tome iv, 13-24). Rossbodenhorn-San 
Lorenzo. Neuchatel, Attinger Fréres, 1905 [i.e. 1907] 
Ato, pp. 193-384; maps, ill. 

Among many articles this section contains illustrated articles on ;— 
Rossstock ; Rothhorn (30 summits of the name) ; Rothstock (8 sum- 
mits of the name); Roththal; Ruche; Ruinette; Saas; Sentis, 
7 pages, 17 ill.; St Bernard; St Gall, Canton, 25 pages, 31 ill.; St 
Gothard ; Salleinaz; Salliéres. 

——— ——. 15me fascicule, contenant les livraisons 165-176. Sxn Lorenzo- 
Schwyz. 

A further instalment of this valuable gazetteer. Among the articles 
are ;—Sandalp, 2 illustrations; Groupe de la Sardona, 3 ill.; 
Schallihorn, ill.; Scheerhorn, 2 ill.; Scheidegg, 2 ill.; Schienhorn, 
ill.; Schild, ill.; Schilthorn, 2 ill.; Schlossberg, 2 ill. ; Schmadribach, 
ill.; Schreckhorn, ill.; Schwarzhorn, ill. 

Tauber, Dr C. Neue Gebirgsnamen—Forschungen. (Stein, Schutt und 
GerOll.) Ziirich, Orell Fiissli [1907]. M. 1.80 
8vo, pp. 111. 

Place-names are a fascinating but most uncertain study. Dr Tauber 
here deals with the names containing the roots mar, kar, cam, sas. 
Over 1,000 place-names are referred to. 

——- Aus den Tessiner Bergen. Ziirich, Orell Fiissli, 1907. M.3 
8vo, pp. 191; ill. 

Valentine-Richards, A. V.; see The Alpine Guide. 


Die Welt in Farben. Internat. Weltverlag, Schéneberg-Berlin, 1907 
The following finely coloured photographic prints (8’’ x 6’’) have been 
presented ;— 


3, Spiez ; 4, Galziieg: ; 13, Matterhorn ; 26, Mte Rosa ; 36, Zell am 
See ; 42, Im Gauertal; 93, Der Zeller See; 103, Trafoi; 107, 
Berchtesgaden; 109, Die hohe Gaisl. 

West, Dr Lionel F. The climbers’ pocket book. Rock Climbing Accidents, 
with Hints on First Aid to the Injured. Some uses of the rope, Methods 
of Rescue, and Transport. Manchester, Scient. Publ. Co. [1907]. 2/6 net 
8vo, pp. 80; ill. 

Among many other more ordinary climbing hints, this contains many 
illustrated suggestions as to carrying injured persons by using ropes, 
as to bandaging, ete. 

Winkler, Georg. Empor! Georg Winklers Tagebuch. In memoriam. Ein 
Reigen von Bergfahrten hervorragender Alpinisten von heute... Heraus- 
geber E. Konig. Leipzig, Grethlein [1905] 
Imp. 8vo, pp. xii, 325; plates. 

Winkler was killed on the Weisshorn in August 1883. 

This contains; 

Winklers Tagebuch. 

A. Zott, Erste Ersteig. d. Cima d. Madonna. 

G. E. Lammer, Die Thurwiesersp. 

O. Amperer, Erste Ersteig. d. Guglia di Brenta. 
N. Delago, Erste Ersteig. d. Gr. Murfriedturms. 


E. Pichl, Die Dirndl-Stidwand. 

J. Ittlinger, Die Aig. Blanche de Pétéret. 

—— Auf die Grépon. 

O. Oppel, Die Ostwand d. westlichen Zinne. 

A. Heckel, Eine Uberschreitung d. Winkler-, Stabeler- und Dielago- 
turmen. 

P. Hiibel, Der Campanile di Val Montanaia. 

G. Bourdon, Kleine Zinne: Nordwand. 

Otto Bauriedl, Die Spritzkar-Nordwand. 
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Otto Bauriedl, Die Lamsen-Ostwand. 
K. Prodinger, Uber d. Westwand auf die Messnerin. 

Wolff, EK. F. Die neue Dolomitenstrasse und ihre Zugiinge. Touristischer 
Fiihrer nebst besonderen Angaben fiir Automobilisten. SA. aus d. 
‘Bozner Zeitung.’ Bozen, Selbstverlag, 1907 
8vo, pp. 64; ill. 

Wroughton, E., edited by. The Winter Sports Annual,1907-8. Second year. 
8vo, pp. 94; ill. London, Simpkin, Marshall {1907}. 2/- 

Zott, A., Cima d. Madonna; in Winklers Tagebuch, q.v. 

Zsigmondy, Emil. Die Gefahren der Alpen. Neu bearbeitet und ergiinzt von 
W. Paulcke. 4te Aufi. Inasbruck, Edlinger, 1908. M. 5 
8vo, pp. xvi, 348 ; ill. 

Older Books. 


Aragon, Mme A[nne Alexandrine]. Souvenirs d’un voyage en Suisse. 
8vo, pp. 290. Paris, Chapelle, 1843 

Chamonix, Gruyére, Grindelwald, etc. 

This is the second edition. The first appeared in 1842, entitled ‘ Molly 
ou l’aire des aigles, précédé de Deux Mois en Suisse.’ Conventional 
‘assaut de beautés et d’horreurs.’ At Chamonix Mme. Aragon met 
‘le vieux Lord Gordon, le méme qui fit la premiére ascension du 
Mont Blanc avec M. de Saussure. Ce souvenir lui était cher.’ This 
has not elsewhere been recorded ! 

Christ, Dr H. Ueber die Verbreitung der Pflanzen der alpinen Region der 
europiischen-Alpenkette. Basel, 1866 
4to, pp. 83; map. Allg. Schw. Ges. Neue Denkschriften, Bd. 22. 

Presented by T. Howse, Esq. 


Cobbe, Frances Power. Hours of work and play. London, Triibner, 1867 
8vo. 
Contains pp. 159-169: The Diablerets. 
Cooper, E. H. The monk wins. London, Duckworth, 1900 
8vo, pp. 351. 


A novel of horse-racing and mountaineering. 

Engler, Dr A. Monographie der Gattung Saxifraga L. mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der geographischen Verhiiltnisse. Breslau, Kern, 1872 
8vo, pp. 292; map. 

Presented by T. Howse, Esq. 

Gilbert, Josiah. Cadore or Titian’s country. London, Longmans, 1869 
4to, pp. xiv, 322; plates. 

Hal], A. Vine. “Table Mountain: ’’ Pictures with Pen, Brush, and Pencil. 
3rd edition with 11 new illustrations. 

Cape Town etc.. Maskew; London, Sampson Low [?1898] 
8vo, pp. 38; plates, col. and uncol. 

Heer, Dr Oswald. Ueber die nivale Flora der Schweiz. Basel, 1883 
4to, pp. 113. 

Presented by T. Howse, Esq. 

Koch, G@. D. J. Synopsis florea germanice et helvetice . . . secundum classes 

et ordines systematis linnfeani conscripta. Editio tertia. Pars prima. 


8vo, pp. 875. Lipsiew, Gebhardt et Reisland, 1857 
Presented by T. Howse, Esq. 
Phythian, J.C. Scenes of travel in Norway. London, Cassell (1877) 


8vo, pp. 176. 

Rigby, Dr Edward. Dr Rigby’s letters from France &c. in 1789. Edited by 
his daughter Lady Eastlake. London, Longmans, 1880 
8v0, pp. 232. 

Presented by H. F. Montagnier, Esq. 

Dr Rigby crossed the Mont Cenis, visited Chamonix and crossed the 
Col de Bulme. The following is interesting for the modern quality 
of its description ;— 

Vevay, August 17,1789. ... We reached Salenche at 3 o’clock (on 
Thursday the 13th), a town situated in a picturesque valley surrounded 
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by mountains, Mont Blanc being distinguished among them like 
a giant among tall men. The cloudy, rainy weather that had pre- 
vailed for the lust few days had totally hidden the snowy summit of 
this extraordinary mountain, to the disappointment of the multitudes 
who had assembled at Salenche to behold it; and we had met two 
Englishmen going to Geneva to wait till the weather should be 
clearer. But Mont Blanc was very civil to us. We had not been at 
Salenche a quarter of an hour before he uncovered his majestic head. 
Tremendous sight! The way in which the journey is usually con- 
tinued is on mules orin chars a bancs, which are the carriages of the 
country, but there was so much company at Salenche that everything 
was engaged. Here, therefore, our difficulties begun, if such they 
would be called to persons who went laughing all the way. There 
was nothing to be done but to foot it all the way to Chamouny: this 
was 18 miles off, and it was now four o’clock in the afternoon. But 
we took courage, and began our march, taking with us two cheerful 
guides, to show the way and carry our luggave. ... The mountain 
showers here are not the gentle, soft-descending showers of England, 
but are produced by big and heavy clouds fully charged with water, 
which seem to let it go the instant they touch the tops or sides of 
these mountains. In this condition we trudged up several high hills 
whose rough and broken surfaces were not only unpleasant to the 
feet, but in some degree dungerous; more especially as we had 
occasionally to pass through torrents which at this time were much 
increased in volume. .. . We stopped about seven o'clock at a home 
among the rocks near there, where we got some refreshments, and 
I put on a dry shirt and waistcoat. We here saw curious models of 
the glaciers which they urged us to buy, and certainly they were 
more interesting and probably more correct than any maps or plans 
of such a peculiar country could be. It was dark long before we 
reached Chamouny, and as we approached it we were met by twomen 
who offered themselves as guides, and told us that no beds were to. 
be had at either of the inns. We were much pleased with one of 
them, and engaged them both. They conducted us to the inn where 
we supped, and then passed a rather uncomfortable night in a 
Savoyard cottage. The next morning we were ready to ascend 
another hill. Mont Blanc was immediately before us, the sun shone 
bright and the atmosphere was clear. The various accounts which 
I had heard of the glaciers represented a visit to them as full of 
difficulties and dangers, but, believe me, both are such only as a very 
moderate degree of perseverance and care will overcome. We set off 
each of us with a long staff, like so many Foresters. We had been so. 
well trained to the practice of climbing mountains that we were less 
fatigued with scrambling up to the Montagne verte, which is the 
way to the first glacier, than we had expected. We were indeed 
three hours in ascending, and were frequently obliged to repose our- 
selves on pieces of rock, or broken trees, but even at such times we 
were well rewarded for our labour by the delightful prospect before 
us... . A miserable little hut, which is the residence of two hideous 
Savoyard women who have the care of the cows, afforded us a re- 
freshing draught of excellent milk. Within two or three hundred 
yards of this spot we came to the edge of a steep declivity which 
opened to our view the extraordinary valley of ice which was the 
object of our visit... . As several parties had ascended before us, 
the scene was rendered still more picturesque by different groups 
scattered about, some walking on the ice, some scrambling up the 
hill, and some lying down on the sunny bank of the Green Mountain, 
refreshing themselves with provisions they had brought with them. 
We soon found our way to the ice, the surface of which is much 
undulated, and in several places with deep fissures, through which 
streams of water are continually running. ... What a wonderful 
and magnificent thing! An immense valley of solid ice, surrounded 
by stupendous mountains with their summits covered with snow. 
Not unaptly is it called La Mer de Glace, from its extent and its 
undulated surface. We walked some way upon it. It is not clear, 
slippery ice, like that produced by the freezing of large surfaces of 
water, but has evidently been all originally snow, the surface of which 
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has been partially melted, and then frozen again... . From seven 
in the morning to five in the afternoon was thus employed in our 
visit to the glacier, and we found on our return that we had walked 
less than twenty miles. 

On his return to Geneva Dr. Rigby ‘saw many ladies well painted and 
fashionably dressed’ to make up for the ‘two hideous Savoyard 
women.’ 

Smith, Albert. The town and country miscellany. 
8vo. London, Bogue, 1850 
No. 2, May, pp. 82-5, Travellers’ Albums. 
Nos. 3-5, June-August, 19 pp.. The knapsack. 
No. 5, August, pp. 211-218, A day on the glaciers at Chamony. 
Starklof, L. Der Gemsenjiger im Chamouny-Thal. Erzihlung. In the 
Rheinisches Taschenbuch auf das Jahr 1824, hgg. v. Dr Adrian, 14. Jahr- 
gang. Frankfurt a. M., Sauerlander [1823] 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 1-66. 
Presented by H. F. Montagnier, Esq. 
Zermatt. Map of excursions from Zermatt. With text. 
Bureau de renseignements, Vevey, 21904 


Club Publicitions. 


Aberdeen Touring Club. Rules. 1906 
Founded February 1, 1906. Includes mountaineering. 40 members. 
Sec., R. Murdoch-Lawrence, 71 Bon-Accord St, Aberdeen. 
Akadem. Alpenklub Innsbruck. 14. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 81. 1907 
Contains Der Sulztalkamm, von F. Hohenleitner. 
— — see H. Schwaiger, under * New Books.’ 


Akadem. Alpenverein Leipzig. Satzungen. 1907 
Svo, pp. 8. 

—— Jahres-Berichte, 4. 5. 6. 1904-6 

Akad. Alpen-Club Ziirich. xi. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 42. 1907 


First ascents in 1906 were ;— 

H. Escher and F. Martiny, Stifelstock, Ruchenfensterstock, Gr. 
Windgiille, descent by west aréte: G. A. Guver and Dr Th. Herzog, 
Torturm, Kammlijoch, new route: Dr Th. Herzog, Wichelschyn II, 
Mte Rotondo, first ascent of Cresta Pozzolo: H. Escher, Nord- 
lichster Saasstock, Saasstock II: P. Hitz, Saasstock I11, Schind.- 
lachhorn, Gwasmet, first ascent by S. face: P. Schuean, III 
Wichelschyn, Weitenalpstock, first ascent of S. summit over S. 
aréte, Keschnadel, first ascent of N.E. aréte, Piz Ravigliel, first 
ascent by N.B. aréte, Piz Crealetsch. first ascent of S.W. aréte. 

Alpine Club; see The Alpine Guide. under ‘ New Books.’ 

Alpiner Ski-Club Miinchen. Alpine Winter-Markierung. SA. aus “ Der 

Winter.”’ Munchen, Lammer, 1908. Pf. 50 

8vo, pp. 23; ill. 

see Paulcke, W., Skilauf, 1908. 

Alpiner Verein ‘Innerberg’ in Eisenerz. Satzungen. Svo, pp. 4. 1890 

—— Adolf Reisner: Eisenerz in Wort und Bild. 1902 
Svo, pp. 64; ill. 

American Alpine Club. Alpina Americana, Number I. The High Sierra of 
California by Professor Joseph N. LeConte. Philadelphia, 1907 
4to, pp. 16; map, plates. : 

C.A.F. Direction Centrale, Bureaux d. Sections, Chalets et refuges, Guides et 
porteurs. 25 juin 1907 
Xvo. pp. 32. 

---— Guides et Portenrs brévetés au 25 juin 1907. 

One large sheet, containing names of guides, distress signal and ‘ ordre 

de présénnce dans les refuges.’ This last is; ‘1, les malades; 2, 

membres du C.A.F. etc., ainsi que ceux de l’Alpine Club... 
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C.A.F. Section Lyonnaise. Revue Alpine. Volume xiii. 1907 
8vo, pp. 500; plates. 
The articles are ;— 
H. Mettrier, Pierre d’Avity et les Alpes. 
This treatise continues through five numbers of the ‘ Revue.’ 
P. Puiseux, Entre Rhone et Tosua. 
Rappenhorn, Gr. Schienhorn, Cherbadung, Helsenhorn, Ofenhorn. 
V. de Cessole, Un Col vierge dans les Alpes maritimes. 
Abbé Henry, L’alpinisme et le Clergé du Val d’Aoste en 190€. 
F. Regaud, Le Chalet des Evettes. 
R. Godefroy, Le Bree de Chambeyron ; note historique. 
—— Le glacier d’Arbéron. 
E. Gaillard, Les arétes du Genépy et des Domes de l'Arpont. 
J. Tavernier, Du Viso A ln Grande Casse, 1905. 
O. Jullien, Le tramway électrique du Mont Blanc. 
Mme. P. Sisley, L’Aig. de Ia Za. 
J. Capdepon, Escalades en Oisans, 
H. Ferrand, L’Abbé Amé Gorret, notice nécrologique. 
The Abbé Gorret, one of the pioneers of the Matterhorn, died on 
November 4, last year, 71 years of age. He was well known as 
one of the band of clerical climbers, who composed the ‘ Géo- 
graphie de la Vallée d’Aoste’ ; and as the author of various Alpine 
works; as well as an excellent climber. 
—— Provence. Bulletin. 8vo, pp. 58. 1907 
Contains, inter alia, 
A. Callot, Topographie des vallons allant de la Gardiole a la mer. 
M. Bourgogne, Le Serre-Soubeiran. 
V. Gros, Le Cimet, Le Cirque et le Pic de l’Etendard. 
L. Muller, Col du Palete, Haute Vallée d’Isére. 
C.A.I. Arruolamento delle guide e portatori del C.A.I. Elenco delle escur- 


sioni e tariffe nelle Alpi Occidentali. 1907 
Svo, pp. 97. 
—— Guide e portatori riconosciuti del C.A.T. 1907 


One large sheet with names of guides and particulars of distress signal. 
——— Sezione Ligure, Genoa. Annuario xxvii. 
BVO, pp. 93. 1907 
Contains ; Rassegna sezionale, Gite mensili per il 1907, Elenco dei 
soci; Memorie —F. Questa —Punta m. 1525 della cresta dei Pradacetti — 
L’ alpinismo in Corsica, 
Cairngorm Club. 


Excursion to Mount Keen, 5th May 1890. 8vo, pp. 11. 1890 
Excursion to Baerich and Cairn Toul, 14th July 1800. 8vo, pp. 28. 1890 
Excursion to Tap o’ North, 22nd September 1490. 8vo, pp. 4. 1890) 
Excursion to Morven, 4th May 1891. 8vo, pp. 7. 181 
Excursion to Ben a’Bhuird & Ben Avon, 13th July 1891. Svo, pp. 7. 1801 
Excursion to Ben Rinnes, 28th September 1891. &vo, pp. 7. 1s8!)1 
Excursion to Ben Muich Dhui and Cairngorm, 11th July 1891. 
8vo, pp. 11. 1892 
— Journal. Vol. 5, Nos. 25-30. July 1905-January 1408 


8vo. pp. xv, 331; plates. 

Among the articles are ;— 
W. Garden, Mt Assiniboine, 1903. 
C. Livingstone, A mountain journey, Loch Shiel. 
A.D. Smith, An April ascent of Ben Nevis. 
Wm Barclay, On the ridges of the Coolins. 
—— Physiology of mountaineering. 
D. C. Mackay, Genesis of Hixhland scenery. 
BE. A. Baker, Macyillicuddy Reeks. 

No. 1 of the ‘Journal,’ a very scarce number, long out of print, has 
very kindly becn presented to complete the set in the Alpine Club, by 
Mr. McConnochie, the Honorary Secretary of the Cairngorm Club. 
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Canadian Alpine Club. Journal. Vol. 1. 1907 
8vo, pp. 196; ill. 
The contents are ;— 
Elizabeth Parker, The Alpine Club of Canada. 
§. Fleming, Memories of the mountains. 
A. O. Wheeler, The Canadian Rockies, a field for an Alpine Club. 
C. W. Gordon, How we climbed Cascade. 
Mary M. Vaux, Camping in the Canadian Rockies. 
C. E. Fay, Ascent of Mt Goodsir. 
H. C. Parker, Ascent of Mt Hungabee. 
J. D. Patterson, Ascent of Mt Ball. 
Gertrude E. Benham, Ascent of Mt Assiniboine. 
S. H. Gray, Ascent of Mt Hermit. 
W. S. Jackson, First ascent of central perk of Mt Bagheera. 
J.C. Herdman, Ascent of Mt Macoun. 
P. D. McTavish, Climb of Crow’s Nest Mountain. 
A. M. Gordon, etc., Ascents of Mts Marpole and Amgadamo. 
G. R. B. Kinney, Mt Stephen. 
A. O. Wheeler, Glossary of mountaineering terms. 
Julia W. Henshaw, Mountain wildflowers of western Canada. 
G. and W. 8S. Vaux, Glacier observations. 
A. O. Wheeler, Observations of the Yoho Glacier. 
Various reports on Club work. 


Caucasian Mountaineering Club, Piatigorsk. Ustaf (Rules). 1901 
8vo, pp. 11. 

—— Otchet (Report). 8vo, pp. 18. 1905 

Climbers’ Club. Journal. Vol. ix. Nos 33-36. Edited by A. W. Andrews. 
8vo, pp. 159; plates. September 1906-June 1907 


Among the articles are ;— 
J.B. Farmer, Mont Obiou. 
G. T. Atchison, Three new climbs on Cyrn Lis, Snowdon. 
A. and M. Gimson, Camping in Skye. 
W. A. Andrews, Traverse of the Meije. 
Use of Crampons. 
7 J.C. Morland, Grand Cornier on crampons. 
Club alpino fiumano. Liburnia: rivista bimestrale, anno vi. 6 numbers. 
8vo, pp. 128; ill. Gennaio-Novembre, 1907 
Among the articles are ;— 
E. Z., Sull’ Obruc. 
A. Smoquina, Sul Klek d’inverno. 
——- Seconda escursione nel Velelebit meridionale. 
~—— Planik. 
FE. Rossi, L’Istria nobilissima. 
G. Sablich, Sneznik, 1506 m. 
G. Depoli, Guislice, 1344 m. 
—— Al Tricorno, 2863 m. 


Club Touristi Triestini. Statuto. 1895 
“Svo, pp. 32. 
Crimean and Caucasian Alpine Club. Putevoditel po goram Kavkasa. 
8vo, pp. 32; 4 maps. St Petersburg, 1904 
—D.u.0e.A.-V. Zeitschrift. Band 38. Redigiert von Hch. Hess. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. viii, 400; plates. Miinchen, 1907 


The articles are ;— 
E. Oberhummer, Die altesten Karten der Ostalpen. 
Reproductions of portions of maps 1561-1628. 
E. W. Bredt, Wie die Kiinstler die Alpen dargestellt, IT. Teil. 
M. Mayr, Welschtirol im seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 
L. v. Hormann, Wetterherrn u. Wetterfrauen in den Alpen. 
Legends and customs connected with certain saints who are 
supposed to control the weather. 
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W. R. Rickmers, 6100 m., Der Grosse Atschik, in der Kette Peters dee 
Grossen. 

H. Hoek, Bergfahrten in Bolivia: v. Cerro Campanario, Cerro Liqui ; 
vi. Die Cordillera de Potosi; vii. Cerro Tacora. 

H. Pfann, Vom Zinalrothorn zum Weisshorn, erste zusammen- 
hangende Uberschreitung : Obergabelhorn, allein : Matterhorn, iiber 
den Zmuttgrat, allein. 

K. Blodig, Das Bregenzerwaldgebirge. 

E. Enzensperger, Die Gruppe der Miadelegabel. 

E. Niepmann, Die Ortlergruppe. III. Teil; Der Mte Cevedale. 

A. Gstirner, Die Julischen Alpen, Raibler Berge. 

K. Doménigg u. G. v. Laar, Kurnische Voralpen. Cima di S. Lorenzo, 
erste Uberschreitung v. Siidwesten nach Osten; Campanile Toro, 
zweite Ersteigung; Mte Castellato; Pala Grande; Punta Pia; 
Cima Toro; Torre Scodavacca, erste Ersteigung ; Crodon di Giaf : 
Cima a Sigaro, erste Ersteigung. 

H. Barth u. A. v. Radio-Radiis, Del Brentagruppe. ° 

A. Witzenmann, Die Gruppe der Drei Zinnen. 

G. A. Kuhfahl, Die Winterschinheit d. Riesengebirgs. 


D.u.0e.A.-V. Akad. Sektion Berlin. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 4. 1892 

—— Ansbach. Bericht 1904-6. 8vo, pp. 36. 1907 
This includes the catalogue of the library. 

—— Baden bei Wien. Jahresbericht f. 1906. 8vo, pp. 16. 1907 

—— Brixen. Geschichte des Sektions-Bestandes 1875-1907. 8vo, pp. 55. 1907 

-—_— Dresden. Jahres-Berichte, 1893-1904. 1894-1905 


10 parts, 8vo. 
No part was published for 1894; the part for 1893 ends with May 1894. 


—— Forchheim. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 6. 1897 
—_— ~—— Verzeichnis der Bibliothek. 8vo, pp. 24. [21900] 
A library of fifty volumes. 
—— Frankfurt a. M. Bericht. 8vo, pp. 32. 1907 
—— -—— Bibliothek-Verzeichnis. Zusammengestellt von August Sachsse. 
8vo, pp. 51. 1907 
—— Greiz. Fest-Schrift, 1881-1906. S8vo, pp. 35. 1906 
—— —— Statuten. S8vo, pp. 10. n.d. 
The section was first founded in 1879 as a Zweigverein of the Sektion 
Frankenwald. 
——— Hagen. Jahres-Bericht fiir 1905 u. 1906. 8vo, pp. 15. 1907 
—— Hallein. Jahres-Bericht iiber das 21. u. 22. Vereinsjahr, 1905-6. 1907 
8vo, pp. 7. 
—— Taufers. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 6. n.d. 
—— —— Jahresbericht 1906-7. 8vo, pp. 11. 1907 


—— Warnsdorf. Eréffnungsfeier ihrer Neu-Gersdorfer Hiitte. August, 1907 
8vo, pp. 4; ill. 
—— Worms, 13 April 1899. Jahresbericht 1899-1906. 8vo, pp. 37. 1907 
Deutscher ey eee fiir das Jeschken- und Isergebirge. Statuten. 
8vo, pp. 8 1906 
— 16.1. 17. " Jahrbiicher. Reichenberg, 1906, 1907 
8vo, pp. 226, 146; ill. 
Gebirgsverein fiir die sachsische Schweiz. Satzung des Gesamtvereins. 


8vo, pp. 16. 1905 
Hungary. Ungar. Karpathen-Verein. xxxiv. Jahrbuch. 1907 
8vo, pp. 226; plates. 
Articles ;— 


K. Siegmeth, Turocer Bergen. 

S. Weber, Andreas J. Czirbesz, ein Bahnbrecher in d. Tatra. 
K. v. Englisch, Sechs Wochen Urlaub. 

K. Wiinschendorfer, Herbarium d. Frater Cyprianus. 

Bela Hajts, Sporttléssen im Hernadpass. 
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A. Maresek, Streifziige in d. Hohe Tatra. 
Taken from the ‘ Tudomanyos Gyiigtmény ’ for 1819 and 1820. 
L. Jarmay, Gebirgsausfluge in Indien. 
G. Czirbusz, Das Vihorlatgebirye. 
—— Der Izrasee. 
S. Klemensiewic, Eine Gratwanderung v. d. Rumanscharte z. Marta- 
spitze. 
R. Kordys, Die Batizfalverspitze ti. d. Nordwand. 
G. Masianka, Eine Besteigung d. Krivan v. Norden. 
Erste Ersteigung d. Rovinkitiirme. 


Mountain Club Annual, no. 11. Cape Town, 1907 


8vo, pp. 58; 14 plates. 
The contents of this number are very varied. There are articles on the 


Karoo, mountain flora, the birds of Table mountain besides those on 
mountaineering. The first ascent of Sentinel Peak by members is 
recorded and the discovery of the 58th route up Table Mountain. 


Norwegian Club Year Book, 12. 1907 


8vo, pp. 79; plates. 
Contents ;— 


W. H. Macnamara, Railways of Norway. 

k. C. Richardson, Ski-running. 

T. O. Willson, Some books on Norway before 1880. 
Hamar and its ruins. 

F. Campbell, Two Fjordside camps. 

H. M.S., Paa Vestlandet. 

Some by-ways. 

Wm Cecil Slingsby, New climbs in an old land. 


Norske Turistforening. Aarbog for 1907. 


8vo, pp. 246; ill. 
The articles are ;— 


P. W. Barth, Veidirektor Hans Krag. 

D. Gronvold, A/ldre engelske reiser i Norge. 

J. Thoner, Hoit og lavt i Rondane. 

E. Rostrup, Store Skazastolstind ret op fra Skagastolsbreen. 
H. Tonsberg, Glitterheim og vintertratiken. 

K. S. Klingenbery, Fra Tromso. 

L. M. Hollander, Nogle ture pra Moskeneso. 

A. Bryn, Smanaklatring i Kristiania omegn. 


Oesterreich. Alpenklub. Oesterreich. Alpenzeitung, xxix. Jahrgang. 1907 


4to, pp. 23; ill. 
Among the contents are ; — 


K. Blodig, Die erste Ersteig. d. Mt Brouillard, 1905. 

W. Paulcke, Antirhitikon u. Silvrettagruppe: first ascents of Biirkel- 
kopf, from south; Birkelspitzen; Spilitspitze; Piz Mondin; 
Zahnspitzturm. 

H. Reinl, Skifahrten in d. Otztaler Fernern. 

F. Nieberl, Ersteig. d. Crozzon di Brenta v. Norden. 

W. Bergmann, Auf die Dent d’Hérens. 

R. Weitzenbock, Uber d. Baeckmanngrat. 

O. Schuster, Der Falkenstein in d. Sachs. Schweiz. 

L. Spath, Ein Wintertag im Wilden Kaiser. 

E. Lecher, Der Taschhorn. 

F. Nieberl, Die Nordwand d. Hochwanners. 

QO. Langl, Der Thurnerkamp-Siidgrat. 

P. Hiibel, Von d. Funtlingerspitze. 

K. Jaksche, Auf d. Wildgall. 

F. Reichert, Besteig. d. Cerro Tolosa, der Catedrale, der ‘Cwin-Peaks 
(1907). 

J. ivelniee: Matterhorn ti. d. Zmuttgrat. 

G. Jahn, Die zweite u. dritte Ersteig. d. Triglav-Nordwand. 
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O. Schuster, Lofoten u. Vesteraalen. 

Various ascents, Lilandstind, Memdrafjeld, Langstrantind, Rulten, 
Lille Reka (first ascent). 

Accounts of first ascents of Cima Payer by N. aréte; Fensterleturm 
by 8. aréte; Antelao, guideless S. to N. (1903); Mte Castello; Piz 
d’Esen from Val Tantermozza; Piz dell’ Acqua from W.; Piz 
Nair by N.W. aréte; Piz del Botsch by E. aréte; Piz Niiglia by S. 
aréte ; Sorapis by the west; Koschutnikturm by the north; Nelly- 
spitze; Torre Scodavaca; Siidturm d. Colle alto; Kuchelhorn from 
S.E.; Torre di Mede; Cima di Busazza. 

Oesterreich. Alpenklub; see Biendl, H., under ‘ New Books.’ 
Oe. T.-C., Wintersport-Club ; see Rziha, A., Der Rodelsport. 
The Public Schools Winter Sports Club Year Book. 
8vo, pp. 127. London, Horace Marshall, 1907 
The Club was founded in 1905: President the Hon. Rev. Edward 

Lyttelton. The Year Book contains articles on tobogganing, ski-ing, 

curling, skating, etc. 

S.A.C. Alpina, xv. Jahrgang. Redigiert von Dr E. Walder. Ziirich, 1907 
4to, pp. 217. 
Among the articles are ;— 

KE. Walder, Der Cristallinapass. 

H. Riitter, Bergwanderungen in d. Berninagruppe. 

P. Baumyartner, Eine Traversierung d. Gr. Lauteraarhorns. 

E. Weber, Eine Winterfahrt a. d. Diablerets. 

A. Martin, Drei Ersteigungen d. Fiinftingerspitze. 

A. Spoerrey, Une Ascension au Popocatepetl. 

P. K. Hager, Scopi v. Sta Maria. 

J. Froelich, Besteig. d. Hérnli am Urdensee ii. d. Nordwand. 

P. Flury, Streifziige zwischen Albula u. Fliiela. 

P. Reuschel, Die Aufsteige z. Mont Blanc. 

T. Felber, Antoine de Torrenté. 

—— Jahrbuch; 24. Jahrgang, 1906 bis 1907. Bern, Francke, 1907 
8vo, pp. x, 512; plates. 
The contents are ;— 

J. E. Kern, Dans la chaine du Mont-Blanc. 

C. Tauber, Zwischen Dent Blanche u. Bernina. 

L. Luss, Das Berner Oberland. 

G. Bossard, Aus d. Urner Alpen. 

L. Lisibach, Im Adulagebiet. 

F. Eymann, Streifereien eines fiihrerlosen Lichtbilders. 

H. v. Sprecher Bernegg, Vom Comersee z. Gardasee. 

P. Montandon, In der Mont Blanc-Gruppe. 

C. Egloff, Vom Mte Cristallo z. Palagruppe. 

J. Kénigsberger, Bergfahrten in Mexico u. Colorado. 

C. Tauber, Zur Bergnamenforschung. 

Les variations des glaciers, 26me rapport. 

W. Schibler, In Korsika. 

Chronik des 8.A.C. 

Beilagen ;— 

Barbey, Carte du Mont-Blanc, feuille ITI. 
Ff. Eymann, Panorama v. d. Becca de Luzeney. 
E. Winter, Panorama v. Stanzerhorn. 
E. Buss, Panorama d. Unter-Kngadiner Alpen. 
C. Schmidt, Bild u. Bau d. Schweizer Alpen ; Monograph. 
-~— Bern; see Diibi, Dr H. under ‘ New Bouks.’ 
--_— Sections Romandes. L’écho des Alpes, 43me année. 1907 
Svo, pp. 416; ill. 
Contains ;— 
C. L. Wissmer, L’alpation en Valais. 
H. Correvon, Dans le Vultournanche. 
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R. de Girard, Le Capucin. 
The first ascent: in May 1905. 

—— Le Grendier. 
The first ascent: Aug. 1905. 

J. Gallet, Les arétes N.E. de la Cime de |’Est. 

Ofterdinger, J., L’ascension de la Barre des Ecrins et de la Meidje 
1901. 

H. Ferrand, Dans les montagnes des Sept Laux. 

S. Miney, Dent du Requin. 

The Scottish Mountaineering Club. Journal. Edited by William Douglas. 
Vol. 9. Edinburgh, 1907 
8vo, pp. viii, 372; plates. 

Among the contents are the following ;— 

In memoriam, J. Collier and A. Williams. 

H. Raeburn, Ridge-walking on the Coolins, Easter 1905. 

F. S. Goggs, On the Coire Arder Cliffs. 

H. T. Munro, Hot nights and days on the mountains in June. 
H. Raeburn, A Scottish ice climb. 

W. I. Clark, Quinag and Stack Polly. 

A. W. Russell, The Glen Creran hills. 

W. Douglas, Route-finding in mist. 

The S.M.C. guide-book is continued throughout the volume, including 
Strathcarron, Applecross, Torridon, Slioch, Ben Wyvis, Suilven, 
Quinag, Galloway hills, Cheviot, Lammermuir, Arthur’s Seat and 
Skye. The whole of the September 1907 Journal is devoted to this 
last. 

—— Catalogue of the books in the library. By F. S. Goggs, Librarian. 1907 
8vo, pp. 52. 

Arranged under authors and subjects. A valuable collection of books, 
on Scotland especially. 

Siebenbiirgischer Karpathenverein. Jahrbuch 27. 
8vo, pp. 152. 1907 

Beilagen, four fine plates of : —Ober-Sebeser Wasserfall, Bulea-Wildbach, 
Turnu, Landstrasse bei Tolgves. 

Ski Club of Great Britain. Year-book. Edited by E. C. Richardson. 
8vo, pp. 57; ill. Uxbridge, Hutchings, 1907 

Skiclub Mtinchen; see Paulcke, W., under ‘ New Books.’ 

Soc. d. Alpinistes dauphinoises. Revue des Alpes dauphinoises, journal 
mensuel. Sme année. Grenoble, 1906-7 
8vo, pp. 216; plates. 

Among the articles are ;-— 

KE. Morel-Couprie, L’Olan. 
H. Correvon, De Genéve & Grenoble par le Picmont et le Queyras. 
T. Tissot, Une tourmente au Mont Blanc, Septembre 1904. 
E. Morel-Couprie, Le Néron. 
A complete guide, occupying four numbers of the ‘ Revue,’ after- 
wards published separately. 
Mile M. Lefournier, Les Escrins. 

La Meidje. 

Soc. d. Alpinisti Tridentini. Bollettino dell’ Alpinista, rivista bimestrale. 
Anno III. Trento, 1906-7 
8vo, pp. 250 $ ill. 

Soc. des excursionnistes marseillais. Bulletin Annuel, 9, 1905. 
8vo, pp. 134. Marseille, 1907 

Among the articles are ;— 

Ix. Daumas, La Pointe de Panestrel, premi€re ascension sans guides, 
14-16 juillet 1905. 
10, 1906. 1907 
8vo, pp. 110. 
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Société des Touristes du Dauphiné. Annuaire, no. 32, 1906. 1906-7 
Svo, pp. 363; plates. 
The contents are ;— 
M. Gignoux, Au Pelvoux par le couloir Sans-Nom. 
J. Ofterdinger, Ascension du Bietschhorn. 
H. Ferrand, Féte alpine au Col du Glandon. 
Le Glandon, centre d’excursions. 
—— Le tour du Viso. 
M. Jacquot, Le Néron. 
Svenska Turistforeningens Arsskrift. 1907 
Svo, pp. 446; ill. 
The only articles of climbing interest in this volume are; --- 
N. Flygare, Olika vagar till Kenekaises hégsta Topp. 
A. Wahlstedt and S. Norrbin, Mot Sveriges hogsta topp. 


Touristen-Club Edelweiss, St Gallen. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 4. 1907 

—— Excursions-Programm. 1907 

Towarzystwo Tatrzanskie. Pamietnik, vols. 23-28. 1902-1907 
8vo, ill. 

--— Taternik, organ sekcyi turystycynej. Rok 1. 1907 
8vo, pp. 112. 

Turner-Alpen-Kranzchen, Miinchen. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 14. 1892 

Yorkshire Speleological Association. Rules. 8vo, pp. 4. 1907 


Hon. Sec. E. Simpson, 44 Sefton Ter. Beeston Hill, Leeds. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THE ALPINE GuipE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘THE ALPINE GUIDE,’ THE CENTRAL Abps. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhéne and Rhine valleys. 

GIFTS To THE ALPINE CLUuB.—Mr. Edward Whymper has 
presented to the Alpine Club a panorama of the Kumaon Himalaya, 
painted by T. S. Kennedy; Mr. Chater an enlarged photograph of 
Mr. A. Adams-Reilly ; and Major Moore an interesting print of the 
Leasowes. 

THE ScottisH MountTaInkERING Cuus..—Mr. H. T. Munro 
writes, ‘ Allow me to correct a small mistake in Mr. Pilkington’s 
interesting article on “ Fifty Years of the Alpine Club.” On p. 24 
he says, “In 1891, under the presidency of Professor Ramsay, the 
Scottish Mountaineering Club was started.”” Mr. Mackintosh’s list 
of Mountaineering Clubs (“Alpine Journal,”’ vol. xxiii.) shows that 
the Scottish Mountaineering Club was formed on February 11, 
1889. Its first annual meeting and dinner, at which Mr. Pilkington 
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responded to the toast of the Alpine Club, took place on December 12, 
1889, and the first number of its “ Journal’’ appeared in January 
1890.’ 

THe ALPINE CLUB JUBILEE DiINNER.—Professor Charles E. 
Fay, the President of the American Alpine Club, writes to us from 
Tufts College, Massachusetts, U.S.A., under date April 26, 1908— 

‘May I venture to request a few corrections to the report in the 
‘“‘ Journal’’ of February 1908 of my only too obviously extempore 
remarks at the Jubilee dinner, not in the way of emendations in 
form (however greatly to be desired), but of fact. ‘ Charlestown,”’ 
on p. 58, should read ‘ Williamstown; ’’ the annual meeting of 
the American Alpine Club, to which I was looking forward, was for 
December 80 and not “ October,’’ and in point of fact I did have 
the great pleasure of reporting to Ambassador Bryce the interesting 
details of the Jubilee at our dinner on the evening of the day after 
my arrival home from London, to which he listened with close 
attention and manifest pleasure. The ‘‘ Mr. Hooper ”’ of the Swiss 
Alpine Club (p. 59) was a reference to its once most active 
member, Emil Huber; while the ‘“‘ Professor Oakley ’’ mentioned 
(p. 60) as one of the honorary members of our American Alpine 
Club conceals the identity of your distinguished fellow member 
Dr. J. Norman Collie, a man held in too high esteem among us to 
be allowed to pass under an alias. 

‘My memories of the Jubilee are delightful and will ever remain 
vivid. The occasion was well worth the two winter passages of an 
unusually tempestuous Atlantic. Yours faithfully, 

‘CHARLES E. Fay.’ 

BLUMLISALPHORN DIRECT FROM THE KANDERFIRN.—On August 8, 
1907, Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, with Hans Stoller, guide, and Adolph 
Miller, porter, both of Kandersteg, made the ascent of the 
Blimlisalphorn direct from the Kanderfirn. Leaving the Mutthorn 
hut at 2.15 a.m., they negotiated the rocks below the ‘strip of 
horizontal hanging glacier’ with some difficulty, owing to the dark. 
Then, arriving almost directly below the Horn, they mounted, 
without any serious difficulty, the last part of the way by a long 
narrow couloir, excessively steep, but still containing sufficient 
snow for step-cutting. This couloir led direct to a snow col on the 
ridge slightly below and N.K. of the Horn, and no doubt the same 
as that attained by Messrs. Gotch, Savage, and Taylor.* This 
saddle was reached by 9.20, the step-cutting having been long 
and laborious, and the top was attained easily in another three- 
quarters of an hour. 

VAL TRAVENANZES, IN THE TOFANA GrouPp.—We are indebted to 
the kindness of the Deutscher und Osterreichischer Touristen-Klub 
for an account of the opening of this hut in the well-known Tofana 
Group, near Cortina d’Ampezzo. 

MrMorIAL TO THE Late ABBE AME GorRET.—Dr. C. K. 
Austin, M.D., writes from 20 Rue Chalgrin, Paris, to say that it 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. x. p. 360. 
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is proposed to erect a marble tablet to the late Abbé A. Gorret, 
the famous Italian mountaineer, in Valtournanche next September. 
The sum required for the medallion proposed is between six and 
eight hundred francs. The members of the Committee are the 
officers of the Aosta Section of the C.A.1., the president of the 
Turin Section, M. Henn Ferrand, of Grenoble, and M. Henri 
Deschanel; and the treasurer is S. Chiuminatto, Aosta, to whom 
subscriptions may be sent. 

Sic. Guipo Rey's Book on THE MATTERHORN.—We welcome an 
Isnglish translation of this splendid book. The translation is by 
J. E. C. Eaton, and the publisher is Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

ScIENCE FROM AN Easy Cuair.—lIt is not, as a rule, desirable, 
and it would, indeed, be impossible, to notice in these pages the 
strange stories relating to the Alps that appear from time to time 
in our newspapers. But one that appears in a ‘ Scientific Column,’ 
and above the signature of one of the recognised leaders of British 
Science, occupies an exceptional position, inasmuch as it is likely 
to be repeated elsewhere as an established fact, and to obtain a 
credit, which in this instance would be, I believe, undeserved. 

In a column under the heading given above, signed by Sir E. 
Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S., there appeared in the Daily T'ele- 
graph on March 7 last the following remarkable anecdote :— 

‘Before leaving the glaciers, let me briefly relate an incident 
arising from their slow but regular downward flow to the region 
where they melt away and deposit, as a terminal moraine, the 
burden of rocks they have received years before in regions far 
above. A young man of five-and-twenty, on his honeymoon, 
visited the Alps, and ventured alone on to the higher part of a 
glacier. He fell into a deep ‘‘ crevasse,’’ or ice-fissure, and his body 
was not recovered. The exact spot where he fell into the ice- 
chasm was recognised, and the mountain-folk, who knew their 
glacier and its rate of movement well, told the broken-hearted 
young widow that it would take thirty years before that region of 
the glacier would have moved so far downwards as to reach the 
lowest limit, and in due course melt away. She haunted the 
glacier in which her young husband was entombed year after year, 
and at last, when she was now grey-headed and withered by time, 
that special tract of ice had descended so far, and was so near the 
thawing, thinned-out margin of the glacier that they were able to 
break into it with axe and pole. Then she, an old woman, had a 
wonderful experience. They led her to the glacier’s edge. Her 
young husband, preserved these thirty years in the ice, which had 
melted around him and re-frozen, lay there unchanged. His 
features were not marred by the lapse of years, nor was his 
clothing rent or injured. He seemed as one asleep, resting after a 
long day’s climb, and she, poor soul, had, during a blissful interval, 
the conviction that all those weary years of waiting were but a 
long, bad dream, that she, too, still was young, and was waking, as 
she had loved to do long years ago, in time to see him lift his lids 
and smile.’ 
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I ventured to address the eminent author, pointing out that, as 
far as | knew, in all the previously recorded instances where human 
remains had been recovered from glaciers after many years of travel 
in the ice nothing but mutilated fragments had been found, that it 
would be interesting, therefore, from a scientific point of view, to 
know under what conditions this particular victim had escaped the 
common fate, and that I should be glad to be furnished with the 
names of the locality where the incident was stated to have 
occurred, and of the journal or book in which it was recorded. 
Sir E. Ray Lankester was good enough to reply to my letter, but he 
did not supply me with the information I had asked. I am there- 
fore reluctantly driven to the conclusion that the story he tells is a 
romance (possibly founded, to some extent, on the recovery of 
Captain Arkwright’s remains in the lower portion of the Glacier 
des Bossons in 1897, thirty-one years after his death on Mont 
Blanc). J am confirmed in this belief, since, could the tale be 
established, we should have to reconsider theories founded on a 
very large number of observations as to the conditions of the 
interior of a moving glacier. 

SUDLENZSPITZE (4,300 m.) By W. Face anp N.W. “ARETE.— 
On July 25, 1907, Dr. O. K. Williamson, with the guides Joseph 
and Heinrich Pollinger, leaving the Festi hut at 3.16 a.m., reached 
(after halting 124 min. at the Festi Joch) the bergschrund at the 
foot of the W. face of the Siidlenzspitze at 6.8 a.m. Proceeding at 
6.16 a.m. they crossed this at a point N. of the rib which descends 
directly from the summit of the peak, and started the ascent of the 
face. They soon reached rock, which was followed by snow and 
ascended this, bearing to the left. Again climbing rocks on which, 
owing to their looseness, care was necessary, the N.W. aréte was 
reached and followed in about 10 min. to the summit (7.58 a.u.). 
The return Journey was made over the Nadelhorn and Ulrichshorn, 
St. Niklaus being reachid at 5.40 p.m. It may be noted tnat in 
Pollinger’s opinion the route taken during the ascent would not be 
possible except under unusually favourable conditions. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Complete Mountaineer. By G.D. Abraham. Methuen and Co., London, 
1907. 

THE author of this stout volume of nearly five hundred pages is at 
pains to apologise in his preface for the title his publishers have 
imposed on him. The apology is not unneeded, though we doubt 
whether the responsibility in this case rests wholly on the publishers. 
The title at any rate is very far from indicating the character of the 
work Mr. Abraham has produced. 

For the Complete Mountaineer is of a triple nature. In his 
youth he is a climber of crags, natural or artificial, Cumberland 
cliffs or college roofs; he proceeds to learn icecraft in the Alps 
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ander the leadership of good guides or competent companions; he 
thus becomes a Mountaineer. He has then to complete himself by 
testing his skill and judgment on the virgin snows and untried 
heights of more distant ranges. While the Alps were still in parts 
unknown, this test could be applied within their limits. It may still 
be partially applied by those who will wander far and wide among 
them without local guides; that is, without guides taken from the 
localities visited. But the highest qualities of the mountaineer are 
put to the severest proof when he has to apply his knowledge and 
to modify his action under the altered conditions of & strange region. 
Mr. Abraham can hardly dissent from our definition, for he has 
distinctly laid down that it is ‘wide experience of various ranges 
and formations’ that constitutes ‘a mountaineer in the truest sense 
of the word,’ and he applies the same principle in the case of guides 
when he emphasises the merits of those who have visited ‘distant 
mountain ranges outside the Alps.’ 

Mr. Abraham may possibly suggest that we are making a long 
vacation and a longer purse essentials to the Complete Mountaineer. 
To a certain extent this is, no doubt, trae—at any rate temporarily. 
The disorders in Russia have practically closed the Caucasus, and 
other ranges are remote. But Mr. Rickmers has shown how easily 
and at what moderate cost a trip to that country may in ordinary 
times be carried out. Suanetia is little, if at all, further in matter 
of time than the Dolomites were fifty years ago. 

Mr. Abraham has not been content to write only what his pub- 
lishers seem to have called for—a Manual for Mountaineers. In so 
far as it covers this field his work may possibly be considered by some 
superfluqus. But on the whole the 125 pages devoted to practical 
precepts deserve commendation. The general rules laid down are 
sensible, and foolhardiness, above the snow level at any rate, is 
properly discouraged. The suggestions as to payment are judicious, 
though in the old days travellers were not, as a rule, expected to pay 
their guides’ hotel expenses when away fron home. The statement 
that ‘the best guides are almost invariably bad teachers ’ 1s contrary 
to our experience. We know no better training than to watch and 
profit by the skill and judgment and patience of a great iceman, and 
then, after a time, with a friend and possibly a porter, to undertake 
great peaks under his sole leadership. No amount of practice in 
Great Britain can give the same aptitude in dealing with the eternal 
snows. We might make other exceptions; one or two specimens 
will suffice. The inside curve in an icefall is not generally the 
more practicable, though avalanches may by way of exception make 
it so. Even the most ‘advanced experts’ are not secure from 
falling into concealed crevasses; their presence is not ‘always 
indicated ’ to a trained observer, even thouvh he be a chamois. 

Mr. Abraham has tilled out his big volume by throwing in an 
epitome of District Guides to some of the more frequented alpine 
centres, and a detailed description of many of his own climbs in 
Great Britain and the Alps. It is as the Autobiography of a Rock- 
climber that we find most interest and novelty in his pages. Mr. 
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Abraham has done whatever man may do in the Lakes: there are 
few edges or crannies that are not marked by his bootnails. Like 
Milton’s angels, his ‘ proper motion’ is to ascend. The vertical, if 
his photographs are trustworthy, has no terrors for him ; he would 
even appear to prefer his chimneys overhanging. He has been more 
than once to the Alps, and has climbed round Chamonix, Zermatt, 
Grindelwald ; he leaves us a little uncertain how far his descriptions 
of the Graians, Dauphiné, and the Dolomites are based on personal 
knowledge. But he seems to have visited several of these districts, 
and he describes in full detail the ascents of the Schreckhorn and 
the Wetterhorn, and a failure on the Dent Blanche, that most un- 
certain of peaks. On Mont Blanc he had the rare ill-fortune to be 
detained, and that in June, for two hours by a crevasse above the Petit 
Plateau. He has tried hard to be fair to the Alps and their snows, 
but we feel all through that his heart is fast on his native crags. 
This comes out in odd places, and as it were by involuntary con- 
fessions. Thus Mont Blanc is by implication ‘an uninteresting 
mountain,’ the Col de Collon ‘a wearisome trudge,’ the ordinary 
route up the Marmolata ‘a somewhat dull walk,’ the descent from 
the Wetterhorn to Rosenlaui ‘a wearisome and comparatively 
uninteresting proceeding,’ and it is assumed that there is no scenery 
about Rosenlaui to make it worth a climber’s while to spend a single 
night there! We might go on accumulating ‘ obiter dicta’ which 
tend to prove that gymnastics are the thing, and that all the other 
attractions the mountains had to their first explorers are only 
secondary. We may remind Mr. Abraham and his readers of the 
saying of a fine mountaineer, ‘ Rock-climbing is a natural instinct, 
inherited perhaps from our earliest progenitors; but what I may 
venture to call Icemanship is a fine art, only acquired by much 
experience.’ Far be it from us, however, to disparage the joy of 
negotiating difficult rocks ; but it is one of the joys, not the only joy, 
of the complete mountaineer. He loves also the fierce struggle in 
the labyrinth of an icefall, the tension of every nerve on a risky 
ridge or snow-slope, and even the long trudge over the crisp morning 
snowfield to the white gap from which he will gain a new horizon 
and a prospect offering a rich promise of future interests and 
delights. 

We must not be taken to imply that our author is insensible to 
the charms of alpine scenery, and snow and ice expeditions. He 
does his best to appreciate them, and he often very nearly succeeds. 
But the ‘ sub-conscious self’ is still obtrusive. Yet we would not 
despair of his complete conversion. He will not be the first man 
we have known who began to climb as an acrobat and ended as a 
mountuin-lover. Meantime if he proposes, as a passage on the last 
page of the Preface indicates, to republish his volume at frequent 
intervals, he should look up his references. He will find not a few 
minor corrections to make. The Titlis was first climbed in 1744, 
not by monks, but by four peasants from Engelberg (p.11).* The 


* See Studer, Ueber Eis und Schnee, vol. iii. p. 471. Bern, 189% 
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Petit Dru and the Aiguille du Géant are not ‘ Swiss Alps,’ and the 
highest point of the latter was climbed by an Englishman (p. 20). 
Mathews is frequently spelt with two ¢’s, and the a in ‘chalet’ is 
wrongly circumflexed throughout. A.W. Moore is putin out of date 
(p. 18), and the date of the first ascent of Monte Rosa is July 31, 
1855, not August 1. The Meije was climbed not in 1871 but 1877 
(p. 19), the Oberland peaks not after, but long before; Whymper first 
visited Dauphiné and climbed the Pelvoux in 1861. The second 
party went to the Caucasus not in 1873, but 1874 (p. 20). The 
New Zealand Alpine Club has unfortunately been for several years 
in a state of suspended animation. The rule of the tour de réle at 
Chamonix does not affect ‘real mountaineers’ who can easily bring 
themselves under one of the exceptions to it (p. 427). We might 
easily enlarge the list. 

The chapter on ‘The Early Mountaineers’ betrays throughout a 
superficial knowledge of the subject. No direct connection has been 
shown between the initials and date a.p. 1615 near the Col d’Olen 
and Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519). Gruner, who is not mentioned, 
was in Saussure’s youth the leading authority on glaciers. We do 
not know where Gibbon has recorded his impressions of the scenery 
of Chamonix. Finally we would ask Mr. Abraham to reconsider the 
statement that ‘ Dolomites are firm tenacious rocks. ‘‘ As rough 
and as firm as & Dolomite’’ has become almost proverbial when 
describing climbs in other lands.’ Our experience is the exact 
opposite: and so was Ball’s. He wrote in the ‘Alpine Guide’: 
‘When the cragsman has acquired a little familiarity with the rock, 
so as not to feel uneasy in places where the surface is rotten and 
pieces are detached by the hand, he gets to prefer dolomite climbing 
to all other rockwork, finding it affords far more of excitement and 
variety than the crystalline slates, or even granite.’ Amongst the 
Dolomites, again, to say nothing of passes, the Pelmo, the Civetta, 
the two highest summits both of the Rosengarten and the 
Primiero groups, four of the principal peaks of the Brenta group, 
the Sass Maor, Cima di Canali, Cima di Ball, Rosetta, Fradusta, 
Piz Popena, Hohe Gaisl, Cinque Torri, Becco di Mezzodi, and the 
lower summits of the Marmarole and Sasso di Mur were all first. 
climbed by our members, who also were in many cases the first to 
follow the indefatigable Dr. Grohmann. 

It is hardly correct, therefore, to state that ‘English climbers 
seem to have neglected the district.’ Moreover, it is ungraceful, 
even though they were not climbers, to make no reference to ‘ Gilbert 
and Churchill,’ except indirectly in spoiling a good story (p. 459). 
It was to Mr. Gilbert himself that the lady whom he was told to 
take down to dinner made on the stairs the delightful remark, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Gilbert, Iam longing to read your book ; I am told the Dolomites 
ae even an interesting sect.’ We had the story at the time at first 

and. 

Mr. Abraham’s volume is written generally in an easy and read- 
able style, which tends in places to the ditfuseness and ‘ anecdotage ’ 
of the popular lecturer. The photographs of scenery are both 
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numerous and admirable. Mr. Abraham has the rare art of poising 
his camera so as to secure pictures equally beautiful in themselves 
and instructive as illustrations of the physical features of the snow- 
world. | 

His rearward portraits of rock-climbers at work may possibly also 
have profited by judicious manipulation on the part of the artist. 
They are too terrifying to be recommended ‘ for family use.” Some 
of them may remind our readers of a remarkable apophthegm pro- 
duced by the combination of an Alpine author, the late Mr. Walter 
White, and his printer—‘ attitude not pulchritude.’ 


The Land in the Mountains; beingan Account of the Pastand Present Tyrol. 
By W. A. Baillie-Grohman. (London: Simpkin & Co., 1207.) 

In his latest book Mr. Baillie-Grohman has not undertaken the 
task of writing a history of Tyrol from the student’s point of view, 
as the systematic treatment of the country’s history is confined to 
a. few attractively written chapters, but the whole volume is richly 
stored with information concerning the land and its people, expressed 
in so engaging and so pleasantly discursive a style that the reader 
is content that the author should tell his story in his own manner. 

The interest of the work is centred mainly round Schloss Matzen, 
the author’s picturesque home about half-way between Innsbruck 
and Kufstein. The castle, dating from Roman times, looks down 
on two great highways—the road leading from Germany to Italy 
over the Brenner Pass, and the river Inn down which the imperial 
barges formerly floated to the Danube, this route being in those 
days the quickest and, in spite of the rapids below Grein, no doubt 
the safest from Innsbruck to Vienna. 

The eventful history of the Brenner road is graphically described 
from its construction to enable the Roman legions to march north- 
ward, through the later periods when hordes of Goths poured over 
it into Italy, when it was used by Charlemagne and afterwards by 
successive emperors marching southward, by crusaders, pilgrims, 
soldiers of fortune, and merchants till at last the time came when 
the Brennerbahn was made and changed the fortunes of the posting 
towns which the old road had enriched for ages. 

It was partly owing to being traversed by this highway of nations 
and partly owing to its peculiar geographical position that Tyrol 
so frequently became involved in the quarrels of its neighbours and, 
in addition to enduring the evils of its own internal disputes, had 
to suffer from the quarrels of the Guelphs and Ghibellins, from the 
War of the Spanish Succession, from the Napoleonic and many 
other wars. 

During part of this stormy period the story of Schloss Matzen is 
bound up with that of Northern Tyrol, as for three hundred years 
the castle belonged to the powerful Frundsberg family, to whose 
history the author devotes several chapters. Special prominence ts 
given to the most heroic figure of the family, George Frundsberg, 
as renowned for his military ability as for his courage and bodily 
strength. This warlike * excentrist ’ fought in every country from 
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Italy to the North Sea and the Baltic, and became especially famous 
for the part he played in revolutionising Kuropean warfare by train- 
ing the first regular infantry (Landsknechte) bearing firearms. 

One of the best and most interesting chapters is that dealing 
with the peasantry, and contrasting their condition under the feudal 
system with the happier lot of the peasants of to-day. The author 
reviews very impartially the advantages and disadvantages of 
universal military service, and gives some interesting reasons for 
the ‘ Italianisation ’ that is gradually taking place in South Tyrol. 

A prominent feature of the book is the number of uniformly 
excellent illustrations, some of them—notably the view through 
the window of Schloss Matzen—being triumphs of photographic 
skill. 


Alpine Plants at Home. First Series. London and Glasgow : 
Gowans «& Gray, Ltd., 1908. Price 6d. net. 

This little work, consisting of ‘sixty photographs of Alpine 
plants growing in their haunts,’ by Somerville Hastings, F.R.C.8., 
is a wonderful book at the price. The photographs are many of 
them excellent—e.g. that of Anemone narcissiflora, which forms 
the frontispiece, Anemone Alpina, Ranunculus aconitifolius, 
Trollius Europeus, Dryas octopetala, and Saxifraga oppositifolia. 
In addition to the Latin names the English, French, and German 
names are also given. We recommend the book to all lovers of 
Alpine plants. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BARMAL GLACIER. 


To the Editor of the ALPINE JOURNAL. 


Kushmir: May 1, 1908. 

Sir,—In the January number of the ‘Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society’ there appeared an account of Dr. Hunter 
Workman’s lecture about Nun Kun, in which he does me the 
honour of mentioning my high level explorations of that mountain. 
There are two points upon which he expresses his disagreement 
with me, and both refer to the Barmal (Cilacier. The Trigono- 
metrical Survey map very incorrectly omits it altogether, and marks 
a large glacier discharging into the Suru River near Tongul. 
Dr. H. Workman’s map shows that the Barmal glacier discharges 
south into the Bod Zo) Nai River. I claim that it goes due west 
and joins the Bot Kol. I have a letter from Major the Hon. C. G. 
Bruce, who writes that I am correct, and that he crossed the Sentik 
Pass, as shown in the map of my route in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ for 
February 1908, and followed down to the Bot Kol. Dr. H. Work- 
man does not accept this statement, and considers the topography 
of Major Bruce’s expedition too confused. 

If this direct statement is put upon one side, then many appar- 
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ently cogent arguments backed by photographs might be brought 
forward by both sides. The glacier is barely fifty miles from the 
valley of Kashmir, so the question had best be settled by another 
expedition. 

As to its origin, I quite agree that the glacier comes from 
D 41 and Mt. Nieves (Penitentes). Whether these two are to be 
regarded as buttresses of the great Nun Kun massif or as inde- 
pendent summits is a mere matter of nomenclature.—Yours 


faithfully, 
A. Neve, F.R.C.S.E. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tues- 
day evening, February 4, 1908, at 8.30 p.u., Mr. Hermann Woolley, 
President, in the Chair. The following candidates, Messrs. J. J. 
Eberli, J. EK. James, W. T. Lister, A. KE. W. Mason, A.C. Morrison- 
Bell, E. G. Oliver, A. J. R. Runge, B. V. Slater, F. N. Trier, and 
E. G. Wells, were balloted for and elected members of the Club. 

The PRESIDENT said: Since the last Meeting of the Club we have 
had to deplore the death of two of our members. On January 1 one 
of our oldest members, Mr. Horace Walker, passed away. Ashe had 
been a member for forty-nine years and a former President, his 
name is inseparably bound up with the history of the Alpine Club 
during the greater portion of its existence, and especially with that 
brilliant period from 1860 to 1870, when so many great peaks were 
ascended and passes crossed for the first time. His climbing 
career, extending over fifty years, was unusually long, and he kept 
in touch with the Club and maintained his interest in its affairs 
down to the time when his health gave way about twelve months 
avo. He was one of the most unassuming, unselfish, single- 
minded and kind-hearted of men, and his face, once so familiar, 
will be greatly missed by all those accustomed to attend these 
meetings. On the same day, January 1, we lost one of our youngest 
members, Mr. Francis Bergne, by an a:cident the more distressing 
on account of its suddenness and of the fact that there seems to 
have been at the time it occurred no apprehension or suspicion of 
any impending danger. We all deplore the loss of so promising 
and so deservedly popular a member, and feel the greatest sympathy 
with his family. Expressions of condolence have been conveyed on 
behalf of the Club to Miss Walker and to Sir Henry Bergne. 

Mr. C. Pink1nGTon said: Horace Walker was one of my oldest 
friends and companions, both at home and in the Alps. His 
constant kindness and courtesy endeared him to everyone, and made 
him one of the most popular members of this Club and one whose 
loss will long be felt. 

Sir ALEXANDER KENNEDY spoke of Mr. Frank Bergne as a young 
man of great promise, who would certainly have made his mark in 
the public life of the country. In the Club he was personally very 
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popular, and known as not only a skilful but a careful climber, and 
he was one whose charm of character inspired all who knew him 
with a most sincere affection.‘ Our sympathy with his father was 
all the greater as Sir Henry Bergne was so welcome and familiar a 
figure in the Club room and such a kindly companion in the Alps. 

The PresiDENT then said: It has been a source of gratification 
to us all that the celebration of the Club’s jubilee in December was 
so successful and that the arrangements were so complete and 
satisfactory. Our late President took a great interest and an active 
part in these arrangements, and Sir Edward Davidson gave valuable 
assistance in obtaining the use of the Inner Temple Hall for the 
conversazione, but of course the chief burden of the work fell on 
the Honorary Secretary. Many of us know that an ordinary winter 
dinner involves a considerable amount of trouble and preparation, 
but probably no one but Mr. Bradby could tell us how much 
additional labour and time was required in organising the recent 
commemoration. A number of members having expressed a wish 
that we should acknowledge our obligation to him for his zeal and 
self-devotion, I will ask you to endorse the following resolution: 
‘The members of the Alpine Club desire to record their apprecia- 
tion of the excellent arrangements made by the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. E. H. F. Bradby, for the celebration of the Jubilee of the Club, 
and tender to him their warm thanks for his valuable services in 
connexion therewith.’ 

This was unanimously passed. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD then moved: ‘ That the members of the Alpine 
Club congratulate Mr. George Yeld on the completion of his twelfth 
year as Editor of the “ Alpine Journal,’’ and convey to him their 
thanks for his valuable and long continued services.’ Mr. Fresh- 
field spoke as follows: Mr. President and gentlemen, in proposing 
this motion I would draw attention to the difficult position of the 
Editor of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ as compared with that of the other 
officials of our Club. All other officials die a natural death, but 
the Editor of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ can only find a release from his 
labours by committing suicide. It will be an unlucky day for us 
when our present editor does this. And since he still lives I am 
freed from the rule, De mortuis nil nisi bonum. So before pointing 
out his virtues, which indeed we all know, I may, as a faithful 
friend, refer to two of his weaknesses. Like many of the most charm- 
ing of the other sex, he has a varying sense of punctuality, while, 
like some fond parents, he is apt to over-feed his offspring, so that 
his volumes grow heavy to carry in our arms. But these are the 
defects of his qualities: we are all aware how greatly indebted we 
are to Mr. Yeld for the zeal and industry he has thrown into a 
somewhat arduous, if congenial, task. No one who has not con- 
ducted, as I once did, a journal the contributors to which are un- 
paid knows how difficult they may be to deal with. Myr. Yeld has 
always shown himself considerate, genial, and painstaking, aud has 
known where to go to get the best material. Perhaps I am a 
partial witness on this point, since he has never refused to put in 
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anything that I have sent him. The illustrations under his editor- 
ship have become most admirable, and a very important feature of the 
‘Journal,’ both in quantity and in quality. He has not only main- 
tained the ‘ Journal ’ in the position it was left in by his accomplished 
predecessor, Mr. Coolidge, but has improved it. I have much 
pleasure, therefore, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Yeld not 
only for what we have received, but also for what, I hope, we are 
still for long to receive from him. 

Mr. A. J. BUTLER, in seconding the motion, said: I second this 
motion from the bottom of my heart and conscience. Having my- 
self beon editor for four years, I stand amazed at the patience and 
perseverance with which Mr. Yeld has carried on the task for twelve 
along with his own engrossing work. Uow he has managed to do 
it is a mystery tome. Weare most grateful to him for what he 
has done, and I have therefore great pleasure in seconding Mr. 
Freshfie'd’s motion. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Water LeaF said: I have to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Valentine-Richards and to the body of gentlemen who have 
acted as his coadjutors in preparing Part I. of the second volume 
of ‘ Ball’s Guide.’ It is a long time since the new edition was first. 
started, and there have been several crises at which the work 
threatened to stop. It was at one of those crises that Mr. Richards 
came to the rescue and took up the work as editor. He tells us in 
his preface that he did not at the time understand what labour was 
before him. Our gratitude is partly for favours still to come, for 
the second part of the volume isin an advanced state of preparation. 
The contributors to the work must have proved nearly as hard a 
team to drive as the contributors to the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ We 
wish to thank them all in common with Mr. Richards, and especially 
Mr. Withers, who has been particularly singled out by Mr. Richards 
for the help he has given, and [ ask you to couple his name with 
that of Mr. Richards in passing a very hearty vote of thanks. 

Sire ALEXANDER KENNEDY, In seconding the vote of thanks, 
said: The highest praise that can, I think, be given to Mr. Richards 
is that he has succeeded in making the republication nearly as 
enchanting as the original. This was unanimously passed. 

The PRESIDENT announced that Mr. Whymper had presented to 
the Club a panorama of the Kumaon Himalayas painted by T. S. 
Kennedy, that Mr. Chater had presented an enlarged photograph 
of Mr. Adams-Reilly, and Major Moore an interesting print of 
the Leasowes, in which house the proposed formation of an Alpine 
Club was first discussed. 

Mr. CHarLes PILKINGTON read a paper entitled ‘A Sketch of 
the last Fifty Years of Mountaineering.’ 

Dr. CLauDE Wiuson thought the paper had been most charm- 
ing and admirable. He had no criticism to suggest, but having 
just returned from Grindelwald, he could report two fresh develop- 
ments in mountaineering which perhaps carried Mr. Pilkington’s 
record one step further. Occasional winter ascents were no new 
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thing, but during the third week of January the Gleckstein hut 
had been occupied almost every night by one or more parties, 
who had completed the ascent of the Wetterhorn and returned 
to Grindelwald as quickly as was common in the summer. The 
combination of conditions which rendered this possible—full moon, 
little snow, and absence of wind—had not, he learned from local 
sources, existed in midwinter since 1892. The other matter he 
wished to allude to was that skiers had made use of the tunnel to 
ascend to the Kiger-joch, and had skied down to Grindelwald in 
the afternoon. 

Dr. LonastarF said that he had climbed a good deal two on a 
rope, but he admitted that it was a reprehensible practice. The 
best climbing he had ever had was with Rolleston in the Caucasus, 
when they were a party of two only. They were only once in 
danger from this cause. It was not always easy to make up a 
guideless party of three. Ina properly constituted guideless party 
each must always consider the others better than himself, and it 
was not easy to find sucha party. It is also necessary to have 
people that one can get on with, as in dangerous places quarrels 
are best avoided. 

Mr. READE said that his experience was the same as Mr. Long- 
staff's with regard to the difficulty of getting a third man. He 
quite agreed that the ideal party was four, roped in twos on rocks. 
Guideless climbing now was of course quite a different thing from 
what it used to be before the days of guide-books and good maps, 
when 8 party attacked a practically unknown district. They of 
to-day could never hope to emulate, in the Alps, the feats of the 
early guideless climbers, to whom they would always look up. On 
& minor point he would like to say that he had a sack one quarter 
’ ounce lighter than that of Messrs. Hope and Kirkpatrick, and that 
it had lasted three seasons well, though it was not altogether satis- 
factory in keeping out rain. 

Mr. Souty pointed out what slow progress had been made in 
attacking difficult ice-work without guides as compared with attack- 
ing rock-work. 

The PREsIDENT said that in looking through the pages of 
‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ he had been struck by noticing how 
many of the early members of the Club were ‘ excentrists.’ While 
many were engaged in conquering the great peaks round the pre- 
sent centres, & large number were visiting and exploring outlying 
districts, finding new and useful passes and ascending less known 
peaks. As an instance, the high level route from Zermatt to 
Chamonix was worked out in 1860-1, whilst in the spring of 1861 
the Schreckhorn, Weisshorn, Lyskamm, and the Viso were still 
unclimbed, and the Dent Blanche, Dent d’Hérens, Rothhorn, 
Gabelhorn, Aiguille Verte and Grandes Jorasses were climbed later 
in the sixties. It was singular that Monte Viso was climbed before 
the Gabelhorn and the Rothhorn. The tendency now was probably 
to try the higher peaks first and then the smaller ones. In the 
Caucasus the early parties of Mr. Freshfield and Mr. Grove, having 
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been trained in the old school, were excentrists, but the later parties, 
since 1886, had as a rule gone for the highest unclimbed mountains 
on themap. One great change affecting mountaineers had been 
the great increase in the number and size of the club huts, 
especially on the Eastern Alps, but perhaps the greatest change of 
all was the attitude of the Press. The Press first ridiculed the 
mountaineer, then lectured him, then applauded, and now welcomed 
him with open arms to its columns. Mr. Pilkington’s paper had 
been most interesting, but must have entailed a serious umount of 
preparation and arrangement. They could, however, congratulate 
the author on having treated the subject so ably and successfully, 
and would congratulate the Club on a valuable addition to its 


literature. 
A very hearty vote of thanks was then accorded to Mr. Pilkington. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, March 8, 1908, Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, in the 
chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for and elected members 
of the Club: Messrs. J. E. le Strange Dawson, F. W. Drake, 
J. W. F. Forbes, J. W. Jardine, H. E. Newton, P. R. Parkinson, 
C. D. Robertson, G. O. H. Smith, E. R. Taylor. 

The PresiDEnT read a letter from Mr. Yeld in which he returned 
his heartiest thanks to the Club for the vote of congratulation and 
thanks which was passed to him at the previous meeting. 

Dr. LonastaFF read a paper entitled ‘ Mountaineering in Garh- 
wal,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Mr. Mumm said he felt that the subject he had most to say about 
that evening was ‘Mountain Lassitude.” The phrase belonged in 
@ peculiar degree to their party—Major Bruce had invented it, Dr. 
Longstaff had approved and udopted it, and it was left for him to 
be the exponent, or victim, of its ravages. An eminent climber 
had proposed to form a Himalayan Club, the members of which 
should be under a vow never to attack a peak of more than 
18,000 ft. He would like to join that club. Yet he was convinced 
that, if he ever got back to Garhwal, he would have to commit 
perjury or resign. It was at once a most fascinating and a most 
exasperating country, and the most exasperating part of it was the 
Rishi Valley, so difficult to get into, to get along, and to get out of. 
His advice to future travellers was either to devote all their time to 
the Rishi Valley or to leave it severely alone. Practically he did 
no climbing at all in Garhwal, but the interest of the place was so 
absorbing that it did not much matter whether one climbed or not. 
The very process of getting there was delightful, especially to one 
new to Indian travel; it was a journey in and out of valleys of 
wonderful beauty, like the ‘ High-level Tours’ of Mont Blane and 
Monte Rosa, which people used to write about fifty years ago. He 
felt that it was intensely worth while to have been there, even 
though he had not accomplished, in the technical sense, a single 


expedition. 
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The PResiDENT said: We are honoured to-night by the presence 
of Lord Curzon, who, when he was Viceroy of India, as members 
will remember, showed his sympathy with the cause of moun- 
taineering by suggesting and offering his support to an expedition 
which it was hoped might yield valuable results. The fact that 
our hopes were blighted by the course of subsequent events does 
not lessen our gratitude to Lord Curzon for the interest he took in 
the question. 

Lord Curzon said : I cannot, of course, resist an appeal addressed 
to me by your President. At the same time I feel that I have not 
the smallest right—in fact, it is almost an impertinence on my 
part, to speak here. I have never been over 17,000 ft. myself, and 
that not for science or even for the aimless object of altitude, but 
in pursuit of ovis Polt, which I secured. Yetina small and humble 
way I had some connexion with Dr. Longstaff’s expedition. When 
I was at Simla I afforded some assistance to his party, and the 
arrangements that I was able to make proved helpful to him in his 
first tour. To-night we have listened to his lecture on his second 
tour with the greatest interest and admiration. I was particularly 
struck by the manner and the method of his address. I under- 
stand from what he told us that he had already practised upon 
another Society—the Royal Geographical Society. As one of its 
Vice-Presidents I suppose that I ought to object to that, but as an 
honorary member of the Alpine Club I must congratulate you on 
the success of the experiment. There was something very attractive 
in the easy way in which Dr. Longstaff explained his route on the 
screen. Perhaps the most attractive feature was his extreme 
modesty. You would think that he had been merely strolling 
along a Highland valley. When a beautiful photograph appeared 
he told us that it was Mr. Mumm’s, but Mr. Mumm whispered in 
my ear that the next more beautiful one was Dr. Longstatf’s. As 
regards the country depicted to-night, I can bear out what Mr. 
Mumm said as to the extreme loveliness of the lower valleys. Ido 
not believe there is anything to exceed the beauty of their scenery, 
with its rich vegetation and rivers, and the tall peaks and snow in 
the background. You see a certain amount of cultivation and a 
certain amount of life consisting chiefly of the pilgrims on their 
way north to the sacred shrines. When Dr. Longstaff referred to 
the Indian Government I noticed that he looked at me. I do not 
know if he objected to my stopping the basket operation described 
by him before he went out. I was not at the time an honorary 
member of the Alpine Club, or I should not have been guilty of an 
offence of which I am now incapable. I remember from one of my 
camps looking up at the mighty bulk of Trisul. It appeared quite 
easy, a8 though one could climb it in an afternoon. But how 
different was the reality Dr. Longstaff has shown. Being no 
mountaineer myself, my attitude, while I was in India, to mountain 
climbing was a very different one from his, but all the same I 
regarded it as the duty of the Englishman if possible to win the 
tops before anyone else. AsI sat daily in my room at Simla and 
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saw that range of snowy battlements uplifted against the sky, that 
huge palisade shutting off India from the rest of the world, I felt it 
should be the business of Englishmen, if of anybody, to reach the 
summits. From that point of view I was delighted when Dr. 
Longstaff came out toconquer. But all the time I had an ulterior 
object in view. As you pass along the Himalayas to the east 
towards Sikkim, there comes a point where over the ranges you see 
the mighty frame of Kangchenjunga, and a little to the left the 
three noble cones of Everest. I always thought that Kangchenjunga, 
being within our territory, and Everest only a little way outside it, 
and the English being the first mountaineering race in the world, 
an Englishman ought to be the first on the top of Kangchenjunga, 
and, if possible, of Everest also. This was not a mere sporting 
instinct, for I felt that the scaling of those great mountains would 
teach us many scientific lessons of value, if only the expedition were 
conducted by properly equipped parties, and my object in the plans 
which the President was good enough to allude to, was to assist in 
an enterprise which would produce these results by an attempt, if 
not upon Everest, at any rate upon Kangchenjunga. Mr. Fresh- 
field knows much more about those subjects than I can pretend to 
do, and he always assured me that Kangchenjunga could be con- 
quered; and bitterly do I regret the opportunity gone. But 
another Pharaoh has arisen, 7.e. the present Secretary of State for 
India, who knows not Joseph, by which I mean myself, and who 
has no love for scientific expeditions on the Tibetan frontier. For 
the present, therefore, the idea has had to be dropped. In con- 
clusion, let me say that it has been a great pleasure to me to 
come here and to express your sentiments of gratitude to Dr. 
Longstaff. 

Mr. RuBenson said that he was not prepared to give any account 
of their expedition on Kabru. He would only like to express his 
own thanks and that of his companion for the kindness they had 
received from members of the Club, among whom they did not feel 
strangers any longer. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said: I desire in the first place to draw atten- 
tion to the extraordinary exploit of our Norwegian friends who are 
with us to-night, Mr. Rubenson and Mr. Monrad-Aas. Without 
Alpine guides or Gurkha soldiers, without any official aid, and with- 
out any experience in mountain exploration beyond climbs in their 
own country, they attacked a Himalayan summit of 24,000 feet ; 
they forced their way, and cut a passage for their coolies, through a 
formidable ice-fall at a height of over 20,000 feet. They persuaded 
two of their coolies to camp with them at about 22,000 feet, one of 
the highest bivouacs yet made. Next day they forced their way up 
the final slope ina high wind by step-cutting, the snow being so 
hard as to require three or four strokes for each step. And, like 
Dr. Longstaff, they anticipated scepticism by taking photographs 
all the way. 

They were, I think, unlucky in the state in which they found 
the snow. Otherwise there can be little doubt that they would 
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have gained not only the culminating ridge of Kabru, but one of its 
two highest crests, which rise very slightly—less than 200 feet— 
above the point actually reached. They have proved once for all, 
what has often been disputed, that Kabru is not a very difficult 
mountain, and when well known, may probably, in favourable con- 
ditions, prove a relatively easy one. 

With regard to Dr. Longstaff’s expedition, Lord Curzon and I 
stood to it somewhat in the position of godfathers ; he,as Viceroy, 
started the idea, and I found the men. At the last moment, 
however—as so often happens in stories—there appeared a 
malignant fairy who was not invited to the christening. His 
Majesty’s Government discovered reasuns why no British expe- 
dition could be allowed to approach Mount Everest. It was 
unfortunate, perhaps, that the matter came before them after they 
had lost their colleague and geographical referee, our former 
President, the author of the ‘ Access to Mountains’ Bill. It is 
naturally not a little vexatious to see a Swede, Dr. Sven Hedin, even 
though he is one of our honorary members, wandering at his will 
in territory forbidden to Englishmen. Our chief consolation lies ir 
the reflection that the agreement made with Russia to prohibit ali 
scientific exploration in Tibet only holds good for three years, and 
that it is more than probable that its originators will not be in a 
position to renew it, even should they have the will todoso. In view 
then, of future possibilities, we ought, in the interval, to give our 
best attention to the steps to be taken to make such an expedition 
successful. On that point Dr. Longstaff’s experience has thrown a 
certain light by showing that men can climb at heights of 
23,000 ft. to 24,000 ft. at a relatively good pace. To be able to go 
up 600 ft. an hour indicates that Mount Everest need not prove 
altogether beyond human powers. No doubt there will be strain 
on the climbers. It would be a good thing to have an expedition 
strong enough to include an advance party to prepare bivouacs, and 
@ light and fresh party to make the final dash at the last 4,000 ft. 
A great deal might be learned by studying the records of the recent 
Antarctic expedition, in which much mountain travel was undertaken 
in extreme temperatures. The frost-bite difficulty must not be for- 
gotten. Great attention should be paid to footgear and food. At the 
present day there are devices for keeping tents and bodies warm, 
which should be utilised. The party should provide themselves 
with all the luxuries possible. They will endure quite enough 
hardships. Their object must be to keep their physical powers in 
the highest state of efficiency possible. Meantime there is the 
Kangchenjunga group to practise on. 

In Kumaon and Garhwal the difticulty is to get at the peaks, but 
there is no such difficulty in regard to Kangchenjunga. ‘There are 
good paths to the very foot of the southern glaciers. On the other 
hand the climate in Sikhim is perhaps worse than elsewhere in the 
Himalaya, and except in late autumn, when the cold becomes severe, 
it is very difficult to get a fortnight of settled weather. Kangchen- 
junga is, I think, a difficult and perplexing, but not an impossible 
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mountain. I believe there are routes to the top. These I have 
already indicated in the ‘ Alpine Journal ’ (vol. xxii.). 

The PRESIDENT said: Dr. Longstaff has given us a very interest- 
ing and graphic description of his expedition, and, as regards 
photographs, one of the best illustrated papers we have had. He 
passed rather lightly over the difficulties encountered, but I think 
we shall find when the paper is printed that the party covered a 
quite remarkable amount of very difficult country. We now 
know that up to the height of 24,000 ft., the various diffi- 
culties in the Himalayas can be overcome, and every one must 
feel deeply interested in the problem as to what a mountaineer 
may reasonably hope to accomplish above that height. The 
various travellers who have ascended to 21,000 ft. and upwards are 
not unanimous in their views on the effect of reduced air-pressure, 
but I believe that Dr. Longstaff and Dr. Pfannl, who took part in 
the expedition to Kangchenjunga in 1902, are the most hopeful of 
success. Dr. Pfannl asserts that a healthy man in good training 
soon becomes accustomed to the effects of diminished pressure. 
Dr. Workman, on the contrary, says that the power of resistance 
diminishes rather than increases with the length of time spent at 
a high level, and also lays great stress on sleeplessness and the loss 
of will power due to a deficient supply of oxygen. When Dr. 
Longstaff and Mr. Mumm started for India last spring they carried 
with them our hearty wishes for their success, and we are now glad 
to congratulate them on the results of their expedition. We owe 
very cordial thanks to the reader of the paper and also to Mr. 
Mumm for the excellent photographs we have had the pleasure 
of seeing. 

A vote of thanks was agreed to unanimously. 

Dr. LonastaFF was afraid that he had not made it clear that 
Major Bruce was in command of the party, as far as anyone could 
be said to be in command. They were a peculiar party, as they 
were together for six months without quarrelling. They all worked 
hard, but Bruce, who had taken great care in the organisation of 
the party, the hardest of all. With regard to the effects of low 
atmospheric pressure, he had been about ten times to 20,000 feet, 
and had always felt the effects more than the others who had been 
with him, but had never been incapacitated. The two Brocherels 
never showed any ill signs, and Karbir also went very well on 
Trisul. On the last 2,000 feet of Trisul Henri was actually pulling 
on the rope. He thought that Europeans were better than natives, 
as they had more resistance to cold and fatigue. He preferred the 
society of Gurkhas to that of professional porters or guides, but for 
the higher altitudes he thought Europeans were required. As to 
ski, he did not think that in Garhwal there were six feet of snow 
flat enough for them. As to acclimatisation, he was strongly of 
opinion that it did not exist. The longer the average human 
remained at Jow pressures the worse he got. That was the reason 
he rushed Trisul. The two nights at 20,000 feet were very trying. 
As to sleepleseness, he certainly did not sleep ag well at high as at 
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low altitudes, but the guides slept too well and snored abominably. 
He believed that Mr. Rubenson found difficulty in waking in the 
morning. 

He did not know any perfect foot-gear. He had outside his 
boots a covering of raw hide with the hair on and large crampons 
over all. On Everest he would be surprised to find the snow lower 
than 20,000 feet. The Tibetan side would, he thought, prove easy 
of access. It was just a question if there was a technically easy 
route up the north side. There was none up the south or the west. 
A camp should be placed on stones—not on snow—at about 
20.000 feet; the base camp should be an easy day below where 
existence was tolerable; the working party should establish the 
20,000 feet camp, and also another 4,000 feet higher. The party 
for the actual event, say four in number, could go up there fresh 
and make a dash for the summit, which perhaps two might reach. 

With regard to Kangchenjunga, judging only from his own 
experiences of two seasons in Kumaon and Garhbwal, and from 
Messrs. Rubenson and Monrad- Aas’ brief account, September and 
October appeared to be much too cold for the high peaks. He 
would prefer to go before the rains set in and trust to getting a 
week’s fine weather occasionally. He had not accepted Lord 
Curzon’s invitation to go there in 1905 because another party of 
climbers were already engaged in an attempt on it. 


A GENERAL MEETING was held in the Hall of the Club on Tuesday 
evening, April 7, at 8.80, Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, in the 
chair. 

Messrs. R. P. Cockburn and J. Hardwicke Lewis were balloted 
for and elected members of the Club. 

The accounts for 1907 were presented by the Hon. Secretary and 
approved. 

The PRESIDENT, after alluding to the deaths of Dr. Pierre Jules 
Janssen, the distinguished French scientist and founder of the 
observatory on Mont Blanc, of the Abbé Amé Gorret, of Matterhorn 
fare, and of Dr. Michel Payot, of Chamonix, said: Another death 
comes nearer home to us. Some of you may not have heard that 
our excellent housekeeper, Thomas Wilson, died on March 17. He 
had been so long here that he seemed to be an essential part of the 
establishment. It was very pleasant to be always met by his 
hearty greeting, and even those who came here only occasionally 
had learned to appreciate his cheerful, kindly nature; while those 
of us who came frequently into contact with him always found him 
to be the same loyal and obliging servant. 

The Hon. SEcrETARy said: It is nearly three years since I first 
became well acquainted with Wilson. Previously to that time he 
was to me, as no doubt he was, until his last illness, to most 
members in this room, merely a familiar figure on the nights when 
this Club held its general meetings. And yet Wilson was a real 
feature of this place, a man of character and marked personality. 
One of the old school, he had earned his own living from a child 
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of eight years old, and had grown up brave and independent, 
a hard worker, always cheerful, never grumbling, simple in his 
ways, yet thoughtful and possessed of hard common sense. One 
always felt as one left these premises and the door closed behind 
one that their custody was in good and loyal hands. Indeed the 
interest and pride that he took in this Club, its members and doings, 
was almost pathetic, and so familiar had he become with these 
rooms that he almost looked on them as his own. It is very 
ditficult, without appearing either to flatter or to be insincere, to 
give any but a faint idea of the sterling qualities of such a man as 
Wilson ; but, speaking for myself and Mr. Mackintosh, I can truly - 
say that for Wilson we had a great respect and a real affection; 
and, humble though his work may have been, this Club has lost 
a very faithful and devoted servant whom it will find most difficult 
to replace. 

Mr. Mumm said: It is difficult to add anything to what Mr. 
Bradby has said so well, but I do not like to let this occasion pass 
without saying a few words as to Wilson’s worth and value to the 
Club, and the regard and esteem in which I held him. He had 
@ position of considerable responsibility here, for during a large 
part of the day he was in sole charge. It often happened that 
people came and that questions arose which he had to deal with 
at once, without having anyone to refer them to. He never 
shrank from that responsibility ; he made mistakes sometimes, as 
everybody does, but he always had a sensible reason for what he 
had done. I agree most heartily with every word said by Mr. 
Bradby. 

Mr. H. V. ReEapDkE read a paper on ‘Some Oberland Climbs in 
1907,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. Messrs. Farrar and 
Gask and the President made a few remarks, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Reade for his paper. 


Soctat Meetines of the Club were held on the evenings of 
February 18 and March 17. 
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IN AND aBOoUT KASHMIR. 
By A. L. MUMM. 


N July 831, as has been already recorded,* Major Bruce 
and I parted from Longstaff at Pana, leaving him 
with two Gurkhas to complete his topographical researches 
round the Western and Southern bases of the Trisul massif, 
and proceeded to Almora. We proposed to devote the rest 
of the time at our disposal to a short visit to Kashmir and 
the mountains of Khagan, but our stay at Almora was pro- 
tracted by unforeseen circumstances, and it was not till 
August 22 that we started from Rawul Pindi for Kashmir. 
Moritz Inderbinen came with us, and three Gurkhas; the 
Brocherels, much to our regret, were obliged to go straight 
home. : 
Imagine the Italian Alps to be bent round so as to enclose 
an oval piece of the plain of Lombardy about 80 miles long 
by 20 miles broad, with a general north-west and south- 
easterly direction, and you get a fair rough idea of what the 
vale of Kashmir is like. It is drained by the river Jhelum, 
which leaves the vale at Baramula and flows westward 
through the mountains for nearly 80 miles, then turns 
south, and plunges down through a tremendous defile to 
the plains. Driving up from Rawul Pindi, one crosses the 
hill of Mari, and descends into the Jhelum valley, about 
20 miles below the southern bend, at Kohala, where the 
famous road commences which has been so graphically 
described by Mr. E. F. Knight in his fascinating book 
‘Where Three Empires Meet.’ At that time the journey 
from Baramula onward was completed by boat, but the road 
now runs all the way to Srinagar. 
The tradition of furious driving has been faithfully 
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preserved, and the whole distance of 196 miles from Rawul 
Pindi is sometimes covered in two days when the road is 
clear; we accomplished it easily in three, our progress 
being a good deal hampered by processions of bullock carts, 
heavily laden with apples and walnuts, and much too large 
for the roadway, of which we must have passed some 
hundreds. 

Close to the southward turn the Jhelum is joined from the 
north, within a distance of five or six miles, by two con- 
siderable tributaries—the Kunhar or Nainsook, which flows 
through the valley of Khagan, and the Kishanganga, a river 
which plays a very important part in the orography of 
Kashmir. They are separated by an attractive mountain- 
chain which does not seem to have any recognised desi¢na- 
tion, and which I shall refer to as the Khagan range. It 
is Bruce’s own particular preserve, and I believe that no 
one except him and some of his Gurkhas has explored that 
portion of it which rises above the snow line. I reckoned 
myself very fortunate in having before me the prospect of 
visiting it in his company. 

‘One way,’ says Mr. F. Drew, ‘of looking at the mountains 
that make the oval barrier of Kashmir, is to consider them 
as divided into a northern and a southern part by the Sind 
river that flows from near the Dras Pass [now more 
commonly known as the Zoji La] ito the vale, and the 
Jhelum river as it flows out from Baramula to Muzufarabad 
[where it is joined by the Kishanganga]. The line of these 
two is roughly east and west; it divides the vale and its 
mountain ring into somewhat unequal parts, of which the 
southern is the greater.’ 

The northern part ‘extends for over 100 miles from 
east to west. ... On its south side lie successively the 
Sind valley, the northern part of the vale, and the Jhelum 
valley; on its north side is the Kishanganga valley in its 
whole length.’ * 

I have adopted this way of looking at it because it is 
extremely convenient for the purposes of this paper. We 
went out along the imaginary dividing line for most of its 
length, and, in returning, were sometimes inside, sometimes 
outside, but never very far from the northern half of the 
mountain ring as above described. 

Our first object was the ascent of Haramukh, a huge 
isolated mountain, whose snowy crest is visible from Srinagar 
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towering nearly 12,000 feet above the Happy Valley, and 
though of no great height as Himalayan summits go, over- 
topping by thousands of feet everything in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The history of Haramukh has been briefly told in the 
‘Journal’* by Dr. E. F. Neve, who, after several visits, 
finally reached the highest summit with G. Millais in 1899. 
Whether he or anyone else has repeated the expedition since, 
Ido not know; however, our natural wish, as a first ascent 
was not open to us, was to discover a new route and, if 
possible, to make a traverse of the mountain. A visit to 
Kashmir and Khagan had formed no part of our original plans, 
and consequently we were not provided with maps, and knew 
very little about the geography of Haramukh. Fortunately, 
during our short stay at Srinagar, we met Dr. Neve and his 
brother, who supplied Bruce with a rough but serviceable 
sketch map and much useful information. 

Haramukh does not form part of any main watershed : it is 
an outlier, situated between two nearly parallel valleys, the 
Erin nala and the Wangat nala, which descend to the vale 
of Kashmir in a south-westerly direction. The former, the 
more northerly of the two, runs right down to the great 
Wular lake; the latter joins the larger Sind valley, a short 
distance before it debouches into the plain. They are con- 
nected by a fairly good track running round the mountain 
on the north-east and north, and leading over two low 
passes. 

We left Srinagar in two native house-boats, or dvongas, 
and in the mists of next morning we might have fancied 
ourselves on the Norfolk Broads. Gradually the mountains 
were unveiled and, amid scenes of ever-increasing beauty, 
the voyage came to an end at the mouth of the Sind valley. 

We camped on August 30 close to the Wangat ruins,t 
above which the valley branches right and left. Ascending 
by a very steep path, we came suddenly round a corner 
facing up the left-hand branch, and had our first view of the 
eastern face of Haramukh, a dark monotonous rock-wall, 
with one huge shelf over which sprawled a considerable 
glacier. The next day was devoted to photography, and a 
careful examination of possible routes, and the camp was 
moved up to the banks of the Gungabal lake, which skirts 
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the base of Haramukh up to the head of this branch of the 
Wangat valley. 

Dr. Neve had said that we should find the east face rather 
a hard nut to crack, and suggested that a much likelier 
route would be provided by a glacier on the other side of 
the northern end of the mountain, the final icefall of which, 
dropping steeply to the shore of the upper end of the lake, 
was visible from the camp. The east face is certainly the 
‘wrong side’ of Haramukh, in the sense that it offers the 
most difficult and doubtful route, and the best climbing: 
whether that is equivalent to saying that it is the most 
attractive route depends on one’s point of view at the 
moment. We wanted to make sure of the peak, and could 
not afford to spend much fime on it; accordingly, the camp 
being now in a commanding position with respect to the 
east face, we determined to have a look at the route indicated 
by Dr. Neve before coming to a final decision. 

On Monday, September 2, we started with two of the 
Gurkhas, Parl Sing and Jeman Sing, walked briskly along the 
lake, and arrived, in an hour, at the far end of it. Another 
hour's steady going up steep grass slopes along the left side 
of the glacier brought us to a point above the icefall, from 
which we could see right up the glacier to the snowy cirque 
at its head, and the route now looked so promising that 
Jeman Sing was forthwith sent back with instructions to 
return to the same place with a sufficiency of tents and 
provisions and pitch a camp there. 

The four who were left took to the ice, went on for an hour, 
and then put on crampons at the foot of the second icefall. 
These were practically a novelty to all the party, and we 
could not possibly have had a better occasion for making 
acquaintance with them. The slopes were mostly of hard 
ice, just a little too steep to walk on in ordinary foot-gear 
without step-cutting, and it was a very pleasing experience 
to find oneself marching up them with perfect comfort and 
ease. The crevasses were magnificent and on a large scale, 
but presented no difficulties, and the only feature of this 
portion of the ascent which calls for any remark was an 
ucly-looking bit of glacier at the top of the chils on our left, 
just where the crevasses came to an end, and the plateau of 
névé commenced which forms the source of the glacier. We 
kept a wary eve on it, but nothing came down. 

We were now in a position to grasp more clearly the 
structure of the mountain. In front of us a snowy ridge 
descended in a north-westerly direction from the main mass, 
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and, curving round to the north, was continued in an irregular 
series of cliffs and small rock-peaks, which formed the western 
boundary of the glacier; sinking still lower, the ridge 
closed the valley at the head of the Gungabal lake, and 
connected the outlying Haramukh massif with the watershed 
between the basins of the Sind and Kishanganga rivers. 

The plateau, rising gently, brought us to a snowy col at the 
point where the ridge turns to the north. We conjectured, 
quite correctly, that at this point or near it we must join 
Dr. Neve’s route, and hoped to be able to form some idea 
of the way by which he had come, but everything on the 
other side was shrouded in dense mist, and it was impossible 
to do so. A convenient snow-terrace provided easy going 
for some distance further, and then only a short scramble 
remained between us and a snowy dome on the main ridge 
which clearly overtopped everything to the north of it. For 
a few minutes we believed that we had the top ‘in our pocket,’ 
but when the dome was reached another dome loomed 
through the clouds beyond it, which very palpably looked 
down on us. We had, in fact, reached the ‘ middle dome’ 
ascended by Dr. Neve in 1897, and between us and the 
highest peak yawned the deep gap which he did not cross 
till two years later. Half filled by rolling mists it looked 
quite formidable. It was now past two o’clock; we were 
desperately hungry; and one of us, at any rate, was tired. 
There was no chance of a view, so at three it was decided to 
return and complete the ascent another day. 

We had just crossed the plateau, and rounded the first of 
the big crevasses, when the overhanging glacier had a shot 
at us; it was just too late, and one or two big lumps that 
would have reached us disappeared harmlessly into the 
depths of the crevasse. Had they come a minute sooner 
we should have had to make a bolt for it, but there would 
have been time. Soon afterwards the tents came in sight, 
and we were back before five. 

On the 4th, after a wholly inexcusable and wholly pleasant 
day of idleness, we started at 7.40; going steadily, and ata 
good pace, I reached the middle dome at eleven with Inderbinen 
and Parl Sing; Bruce and the other two Gurkhas had left 
the ridge lower down to try a direct’ traverse to the gap. 
We got down to the gap in half an hour, by rocks which, 
though steep and rotten, turned out to be quite easy, and 
strolled in another half-hour up the broad snow arete that 
led to the summit. 

Bruce’s division were let in for a difficult descent, which 
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landed them some way below the gap, and we were nearly 
an hour on the top before they joined us. The way over the 
middle dome is certainly the best and shortest. 

‘The scene was too grand for words to describe. One 
looked right over the top of the great Pir Panjal range, which 
lies to the south of the valley of Kashmir, and the higher 
peaks of which rival and even surpass Mont Blanc in height. 
Looking around one saw, standing out like giants, the still 
unclimbed mountains — Kolahoi, with its Matterhorn-like 
peak; Nun Kun; to the north, Gwasherbrum and Masher- 
brum; and above all, sixty miles away, the grand range 
culminating in Nanga Parbat.’ 

So Dr. Neve ends the story of his first ascent: of this 
unsurpassable panorama we saw nothing. Looking back 
dispassionately on our whole journey, I think we had at 
least average good luck in this respect; to have wholly 
missed the view from Haramukh was the one supreme unfor- 
gettable disappointment. 

But Haramukh is far too fine a mountain to be dismissed 
as a mere Lelredere. It is the giant of the northern moun- 
tain-ring, which elsewhere scarcely reaches the snow-line. 
The ice scenery is of a high order, and the ascent, though 
easy, is well worth making for its own sake. And there is 
the east face climb waiting for the next comer. The point 
to make for is the gap, and I should not be surprised if the 
last few hundred feet turned out to be decidedly interesting. 
A party who succeeded in reaching the summit from this side 
could fairly reckon on regaining a camp at the bottom of the 
Gungabal lake by our route in four or five hours. We got 
back to the middle dome in three quarters of an hour, the 
leading trio going slowly up the rocks for fear of sending 
stones down. On the rest of the descent we went very fast 
over the now familiar ground, and reached the camp by the 
glacier in an hour and twenty-five minutes. 

Unfortunately, the remarkable isolated position of Hara- 
mukh, to which its interest is largely due, is also the cause of 
its being neglected. ‘Lhe tour of the mountain from Srinagar 
to the Wular lake occupies eight or ten days. Mountaineer- 
ing parties coming from distant lands, and intent on more 
distant and bigger game, will rarely pause to devote so much 
time to it. Even Bruce had never before found time for a 
visit, and its exploration so far has been left altogether to 
residents in Srinagar. 

September 5.-—We took a short cut across the Gungabal 
ridge just behind the camp, skirted the curious little Sirbal 
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lake, and then crossing a second low col, dropped down by a 
very steep descent to a charming mailan at the very head 
of the Erin nala. This day was our last chance of seeing 
something of the western flanks of Haramukh, and once more 
we were disappointed. 

Down the densely wooded Erin nala through typical 
Kashmiri scenery, luxuriant vegetation, pretty prosperous- 
looking villages half-buried in trees, sparkling streams and 
bright: -green meadows, we emerged on the 7th into the dust 
and glare of the open plain at Bandipore, a short mile from 
the Wular lake, where the doongas were waiting for us. 
Haramukh has an unfair advantage over all other mountains 
in that the natural sequel to an ascent of it 1s a spell of 
idling in @ doonga. As, next day, we dawdled across the 
lake to Alsoo, I thought that for once in my mountaineering 
life I was touching the heights of perfect achievement—I was 
having the ideal off-day. But no; there were two drawbacks. 
W Bails. forbade a swim, and all that was possible in the way 
of a bathe was to dangle in the water, hanging on cautiously 
to the edge of the vessel. This was ignominious, but worse 
was to come. At Alsoo countless myriads of mosquitoes 
compelled us to a gobbled dinner, hurried packing, and a 
flight shorewards through a hundred yards of sludge to 
comparative safety at the top of a neighbouring knoll. 

Leaving Alsoo and the Wular lake, we made a fresh start: 
twenty-five stalwart Kashmiri porters had been engaged to 
come with us right through to Abbottabad, our ultimate 
bourne; and @ goodly store of all sorts of supplies had been 
sent by water from Srinagar. Before leaving the subject of 
supplies, I must mention that Dina, most capable of cooks, 
who had accompanied us throughout the Garliwal campaign, 
and earned the Distinguished Service Order many times over, 
had gone on long before to Abbottabad, with instructions to 
meet us with a fresh relay of stores in the Safa Mula valley, 
on the far side of the Khavan range. 

Just to the north of the Wular lake, a spur sweeps down 
into the vale from its mountain ring and incloses the lovely 
vallev of the Lolab. Camping on the neck, on a delightful 
greensward girdled with pine woods, I wandered forth in the 
early morning with Inderbinen and a camera, hoping for a long 
shot at Haramukh. Haramukh was coyly veiled in haze, but 
away to the north, through the trees, we spied some snowy. 
peaks hitherto unseen, and moved a little to get an unimpeded 
look at them; then as our eyes travelled on from one to the 
other, they were suddenly arrested by a white monster, which 
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dwarfed the other summits into puny insignificance ; and so, 
by the merest chance, I obtained my one and only view of 
Nanga Parbat. 

It is an event in a lifetime merely to have gazed on that 
superb and stupendous mountain, but I have no other excuse 
for dwelling on the next few days, pleasant as they were. 
We went down the Lolab, skirted the north-east corner 
of the vale, and on September 18 crossed over into the 
basin of the Kishanganga. A lovely wooded glen led down 
to the river, which we crossed at a place called Kairen. 

We were not yet, however, in touch with the Khagan 
range—a tributary glen running for a long distance nearly 
parallel with the main Kishanganga valley intervened; the 
upper level of this glen, a considerable pasture ground, 1s 
known as Tod Galli, and is reached from the Kishanganga 
by the Babun Pass (‘Baboon Pass’ and ‘Toad Gulley,’ 80 
one inevitably sees these names in the mind's eye). 

From the vale of Kashmir to Tod Galli is three good days’ 
walking. There are probably many other sub-alpine routes 
in this wonderful region of equal variety and interest, but 
I can strongly recommend this one. The splendid forests of 
the pass leading out of the vale constitute the principal feature 
of the first day; on the second, the exquisite valley scenery 
of the Kishanganga about and above the Kairen bridge. 
‘From the Babun Pass itself the view to the east 18 pano- 
ramic; we gazed across an endless sea of wooded ranges, 
above which rose Haramukh, a massive island of rock. This 
was our last clear sight of it, and we realised once more, 
with a pang of regret, its unrivalled position as a view point. 
On the west, now close at hand, were some of the numerous 
Rajee Bojee peaks, which are situated in the southern half 
of the snowy portion of the Khagan range and have been 
-the principal scene of Bruce’s activities; right in front of 
us was one which Harkir climbed alone in 1896.* 

A steep descent, which recalled bits of the Rishi valley 
in Garhwal, landed us on September 15 in Tod Galli, at the 
lower end of an extensive maidan. 

One could see up the valley for perhaps three or four 
miles, then it turned sharply to the left, and was lost to 
view behind a sturdy rock peak. As we were going up the 
other side, two days later, an attractive-looking glacier pass 
came into view, just opposite the corner, which must lead 
back into the Kishanganga basin, and invites further investi- 
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gation. Bruce knew nothing of this upper region of the 
valley and doubted whether anyone had ever visited it. 

Eleven years before, he and his party, having descended 
into Tod Galli on the occasion of Harkir’s solitary ascent, 
returned ‘over a couple of passes and an elevated snow- 
field which took them down into the Narang valley of 
Khagan,’ and this route he proposed to follow once more. It 
would bring us into the neighbourhood of Shikara, and 
Mali, the giant of the chain. We hoped to make the ascent 
of these two peaks, and then to work our way in and out 
of the lateral valleys on the north side of the chain by a 
series of sub-alpine passes. 

On September 17 we walked to the upper end of the 
maidan, crossed the river, not without difficulty, near some 
herdsmen’s huts—the highest human habitations — and 
then, ascending steeply for 1} hrs., entered a long hanging 
valley. 

There we met a herd of buffaloes, though the valley floor 
was covered with snow very nearly to its mouth. On one 
of the first snow slopes was collected a thick crowd of 
vultures—a strange spectacle; in a few minutes the expla- 
nation of it came into view in the shape of a dead buffalo. 
This was altogether too much for the Gurkhas, who picked 
up half a dozen stones apiece and raced off to the assault, 
while we sat down and, substituting cold mutton for buffalo, 
proceeded to do pretty much what the vultures had been 
doing. It was funny to see them now, hopping up the snow 
with wings outspread, but, ungainly as their movements 
were, they kept out of range of their assailants with absolute 
ease. 

The rest of the glen was indescribably dreary and desolate. 
At the head rose an uninteresting mountain, in very bad 
repair, which bowled down biggish stones with remarkable 
regularity at intervals of five or ten minutes. I took a 
violent dislike to this peak, and was shocked when Bruce 
pronounced it to be Shikara. The way lay to the right of 
it, up interminable hard gritty slopes just not too steep to 
walk on, than which I know nothing more boring and more 
tiring: The caravan straggled over these disgracefully, and 
at 8.30, among the very last of the coolies, I arrived at the 
col fagged and cross, and, as usual, very hungry. 

In his all too brief account of the visit to Khagan in 1896 
Bruce has described an amusing incident in the passage of 
the first of his two cols. They found on reaching the top 
of the pass on the Khagan side a steep slope of hard frozen 
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snow for about 50 ft., and then another 50 ft. still steeper 
and harder, and foresaw trouble with the coolies. 

‘However, he says, ‘we hit upon a very good plan, which 
answered admirably ; we stretched our only rope from the 
top down the first steep slope, cutting large steps right up 
to the edge of the ice-slope. At the edge we cut an immense 
step—the men had not been allowed to look over all this 
time and so were in ignorance of what was before them. 
One Gurkha was stationed on the top with the rope, one at 
the big step, and myself and Karbir hardened our hearts and 
glissaded, sitting, on to the snow slope below. On the word 
being given a coolie was passed down with his load and made 
to sit on the big step; a violent push did the rest, and we 
did the fielding at the bottom.’ 

But when I joined Bruce on the col I was met by the 
announcement, ‘Je me suis trompe,’ so I had a look round. 
We were in a well-defined rocky gap, between a _ ridge 
running down from Shikara and a spur belonging to another 
rock peak on the right which had only recently come into 
view. Jt was a beautiful col, but it was certainly not the 
scene of the coolies’ involuntary sitting glissade. Icv 
slopes fell away in front of us with startling abruptness for 
some hundreds of feet to a small glacier below, embraced by 
a rib projecting from Shikara—if, indeed, it was Shikara, 
for its title to that name had been considerably shaken. In 
the centre, below the middle of the gap, the slope soon 
turned into actual glacier, and was quite impassable; but 
Inderbinen and the Gurkhas had already been busy for 
some time at the side hugging the rocks of the right-hand 
peak and cutting steps of the soup-plate order. Fifty or 
sixty feet below the col there was a conveniently shaped 
stone tightly frozen in; all the rope we possessed, probably 
150 to 200 feet, was got out and fastened to the stone, over 
which Jeman Sing squatted, while Inderbinen took up a 
position by the bergschrund—which, luckily, was not a big 
one—at the bottom of the steepest bit, and took charge of 
the other end. 

It was decidedly the most awkward place that we took 
coolies over, not so dangerous as the traverse into the Rishi 
valley, but very much more difficult. The Kashmiris, with 
a single exception, faced it with admirable pluck, and went 
down steadily and well. One of them only remained tearful 
and shivering at the top. Bruce took off a scarf he was 
wearing, knotted it loosely round the man’s waist, and 
holding one end in his hand bade the waverer go forward, 
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for all would be well. It was a remarkable illustration of 
the value of ‘moral support.’ He started off at once quite 
cheerful and confident, and all were safe at the bottom a few 
minutes later. 

The topographical situation—which became perfectly clear 
in the course of the next morning—-was as follows:—The Batta 
Kundi nala, in which we now were, runs up from the main 
Khagan valley in a south-westerly direction, and we had entered 
,it at “right angles to its course. It ends in the elevated snow- 
"field crossed by Bruce in 1896, from which a glacier descends 
just far enough to join the one below our pass. The first 
of Bruce’s two cols was on the other side of the pseudo 
Shikara, and the true Shikara rose between the two at the 
very head of the valley. ‘The second col led into the Safa 
Mula nala, where Dina was to meet us. We had seen it 
from our own pass, but it was past five o'clock by the time we 
had completed our descent—far too late to think of crossing 
it—-and we camped just below the two glaciers. 

The 1896 route is the shorter and easier in every respect, 
but we were quite satisfied to have stumbled upon a new and 
amusing little pass. We ought also to have had a fine view 
of the south-eastern face of Mali, but fully half of the 
mountain was wrapped in dense clouds. I should say, from 
a very imperfect inspection, that the ascent of it from that 
side, if possible at all, would be an immensely long and 
arduous business. 

The day ended with a violent snowstorm. I cannot in 
the least recollect whether there was any fuel within reach— 
that hardly seems possible—or whether we had brought 
some slong as a precautionary measure; I only know that 
Kar Sing, a servant of Bruce’s who had ‘taken Dina’s place, 
rose sublimely to the occasion and escorted me under an 
immense umbrella to Bruce’s tent, where we were regaled on 
a princely dinner of pea soup and a great many fried eggs. 

September 18.—The morning was cloudless, but so in- 
tensely cold that, contrary to all precedent, we breakfasted 
indoors, and then loitered awhile so as to start in the sun. 

It was about 14 hr.’s actual walking to the second col; but 
we took things very easily, photographing and studying the 
arete which descended towards us from Shikara and up which 
lay the obvious route to the summit. 

The scenery had somewhat disappointed me on_ the 
previous day, but now I changed my mind about it entirely, 
and was inclined to class it with the view of the head of the 
Zinal valley from the Mountet hut, though the scale of 
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heights and distances is considerably smaller, and Mali, the 
only peak worthy to be pitted against the Dent Blanche, 
unfortunately does not come into the picture. The false 
Shikara was transformed into a massive and stately cone; 
the peak on the other side of yesterday’s pass showed an 
unexpectedly fine array of dark towers and spires, buttressed 
by bold rock ribs, which held between them deep gullevs of 
snow, and broken by a broad rent which looked obtrusively 
like a pass, considerably higher than ours, and leading, 
possibly, back into the head of the glen above Tod Galli. 
Above all, we were fascinated by the graceful symmetry of 
Shikara, a dazzling white pyramid rising from the centre of 
the broad expanse of spotless snow. 

Inderbinen was eager to stop where we were, and attack 
Shikara on the following day, but Bruce, before anything 
was attempted, wished to get his letters and to make sure 
of Dina. We were some days overdue, and he started the 
distressing theory that Dina had got tired of waiting, and 
gone back, and began to hold forth, with aggravating cheer- 
fulness, on the merits of the Dak Bungalow at Narang. It 
was like inviting some one who had been anticipating a night 
at Randa to wax enthusiastic over an hotel at Brieg. 

An hour after leaving the col we were down at the base 
of Mali, which soared up 5,000 or 6,000 ft. above us, but too 
steeply to give much impression of height, or to allow of any 
satisfactory judgment being formed as to the proper way up. 
There was a maidan, with a few tenantless huts and a 
stray horse or two; but no other signs of life, so we trudged 
.on for two hours more, passing a small lake and scarcely 
descending at. all, nearly to the mouth of the valley which 
ends with a long steep drop to the level of the Kunhar river. 

Here, if anywhere, we might expect to find Dina, and 
here, to my great relief, we did find him, abundantly 
supplied with all necessaries and a good many luxuries, 
amongst them several ducks and a goose. The ducks fulfilled 
their destiny in due time, but the goose wandered off some- 
where that night, on an exploring expedition, and was never 
seen avain. 

We had proposed to devote ourselves, in the first instance, 
to Mali, but a tremendous storm upset all plans and calcula- 
tions. Fresh snow was lying within 300 feet of the camp 
next morning, and Mali was literally smothered in it. For a 
day or two nothing could be done, and a general break-up 
of the weather seemed not unlikely; it was decided to try 
and make sure of Shikara if possible. The whole camp 
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was moved up to the foot of Mali on the 20th, and the 
ominous fact was noted that the whole of that side of the 
mountain remained entirely sunless till half-past ten. On 
the 21st we returned with a light kit to pass No. 2, and 
camped there. 

The weather looked very doubtful, and snow fell during 
the night, but the morning of September 22 broke fine, 
though the cold, till the sun reached the col at about 
seven o'clock, was stinging, At 7.80 Bruce, Inderbinen 
and I, with Parl Sing and Jeman Sing, started for Shikara. 
We got down to the edge of the snow platean in six or 
seven minutes, put on the rope, and walked briskly across to 
the foot of the peak, which was reached at 8.15. The small 
bergschrund gave no trouble, and we were sitting on the 
rocks at the foot of the aréte before nine. By now the sun 
was fairly powerful, and we were hot and perspiring, but 
still I was a little surprised to see Inderbinen deposit his 
gloves, scarf, and second waistcoat under a stone before we 
started ayain. 

After that it was a matter of continuously steep straight- 
forward climbing for about three hours; Inderbinen led in 
good style, but there was not much choice of route; we 
encountered big bits of slabby rock every now and then that 
were not exactly easy, but no serious check occurred. Being 
five on one rope, we went sluwly, and the whole ascent would 
have been simpler and quicker but for the large quantity 
of fresh snow. The only part there was ever any doubt 
about was the snowy bit at the top of the arete, which was 
narrow and extremely steep. There was no question of the 
possibility of getting up it, but I should not have cared to 
trust everybody’s judgment as to what it would be like coming 
down. However, Inderbinen showed unwavering confidence 
on this point, and, keen as he was on leading a party on a 
successful first ascent, he was not the man to let his ardour 
run away with him. 

A pretty little terrace of snow led round to the summit 
at 12.40. I think Bruce was the only member of the party 
who had previously taken part in the ascent of a virgin 
peak, and we all enjoyed a comfortable feeling of elation. 
The Gurkhas were frankly delighted, and eager to be photo- 
graphed on the top. 

Shikara is almost certainly the second peak in the Kagan 
chain, and rises in the very centre of it, but I cannot 
conscientiously say that the view, as a whole, was very 
remarkable. The crowd of Rajce Bojee peaks stretched 
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southward in unimpressive confusion ; clouds had rolled up 
in the north, and Nanga Parbat was invisible. The one 
imposing object in the panorama was the dark mass of Mali. 
Seen from this elevation it rose above its ridge majestically, 
square and solid as a Norman keep, crowned by a lesser 
rock tower which formed the summit. There is plenty of 
good climbing in the rest of the range, but all on a moderate 
scale: Mali alone, though only a little over 17,000 ft. in height, 
is undeniably a giant, and whoever succeeds in conquering 
it will have won a big mountaineering prize. 

It was here that we finally determined to abandon the 
attempt to secure it ourselves. For after the first half-hour 
of the ascent of the arcte we had all suffered acutely from 
the cold: it had come as a complete surprise to everybody, 
especially to Inderbinen. We were already thoroughly warm ; 
the time was ten o’clock to twelve; the sun had shone 
brightly throughout, and only the gentlest of breezes had 
blown occasionally; but it was just about as much as one 
could stand. 

To make an assault on Mali would mean a start with 
the temperature below zero, and no chance of getting into the 
sun for many hours, while it was certain that some of the 
climbing would be difficult and slow. None of us had any 
stomach for such a fight: Inderbinen pronounced with 
great decision that no hands could hold out at it for half 
an hour, and no one was inclined to contradict him. 

We consoled ourselves with the reflection that time was 
slipping by, and what was left at our disposal would have 
only sufficed for a single attempt; and that, probably, at 
least two would be required before a way to the summit was 
found; but, setting that consideration aside altogether, I have 
no doubt that we decided rightly, and that for this particular 
expedition we were a full month too late. 

The descent required care, but the snow, as Inderbinen 
had predicted, behaved well. We were off the aréte by 4.15, 
and at half-past five regained the little camp on the col, where 
we spent another night. 

On the 24th we started to work our way in and out over 
the spurs running down towards the Kunhar river. It was 
not alpine, but 1 doubt if I have ever accomplished as much 
ascending and descending in the same time as I did during 
the next week. On September 80 we enjoyed a remarkable 
panoramic view from the summit of Makra, a big hill, very 
conspicuous from the Jhelum valley road, with which the 
mountainous part of the chain comes to an end. Beyond 
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Makra it narrows down to a single ridge, so sharp in places 
that there is barely room for a path, and one looks down 
simultaneously on the waters of the Kunhar, the Jhelum, and 
the Kishanganga. Our circuit was completed. On October 2 
we dropped down to the Kunhar at Gari Habibulla, 14 miles 
from Domel on the road from Rawul Pindi, through which 
we had driven just six weeks before: the following evening 
we were in Abbottabad. 


THROUGH THE DINaRIC ALps. 
By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 


N the geography books of our childhood we were told of 
a chain of mountains called the Dinaric Alps. This 
range—the waterparting between the Adriatic and the Black 
Sea, between the strong leisurely rivers that dawdle to the 
Danube and the thin torrents that, when they do not lose 
themselves underground, race down towards the coast—is 
in reality only the outer ridge of the complicated hill system 
which extends over great part of the Balkan Peninsula. 
Neither in position nor in the character of its scenery can 
it be called Alpine in the stricter sense of that word. It 
boasts no eternal snows or glaciers. No guide-book to the 
Alps has ever included it in its pages. Indeed, until the 
last few years the traveller found no guide-book at all for 
this region. In 1898 Hartleben issued the third edition of 
a volume, well supplied with illustrations, which gives a 
considerable amount of information as to the main routes.* 
He has now (1907) supplemented it by a more handy and 
practical guide.t I propose to use the latter as a peg on which 
to hang some reminiscences of the short tour through Bosnia 
and Herzegovina which I made last autumn. It is only 
thirty years ago that these two provinces were, after a fierce 
conflict, rescued from Turkish rule and the disorder inse- 
parable from it and came under the government of a civilised 
State. They had the good fortune to have for their first 
administrator a statesman of liberal views and rare energy 
and taste—Baron von Kallay. 

Under his rule the long limestone gorges were for the first 
time pierced by bold high roads and railways. His paternal 
care wens further. In his desire to bring the a ae 
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the zone of European travellers, he saw to the construction 
of a luxurious bathing establishment near Sarajevo, and 
built out of public moneys hotels in several attractive 
situations, such as Jajce and Jablanitza. Nor did he stop at 
.this point. Since the finest product of civilisation is the 
mountaineer, he did his best to attract him by opening 
up the principal summits by means of paths and huts and 
arranging guide-tarifis. Yet the Bosnian highlands remain 
unknown to all but a very few Englishmen, and our 
members’ names are few and far between in the Strangers’ 
Books of the mountain huts. : 

From Central Europe there are two obvious ways of 
approaching Bosnia. The traveller may steam down the 
Dalmatian coast and take the line that runs from Ragusa or 
Metkovic to Sarajevo; or he may reach that town by direct 
rail from Buda Pest in 18 hours. A more attractive route is 
that from Agram. ‘his imposing city, the capital of Croatia, 
ean be reached from England through the Tyrol or by a very 
quick service via the Simplon, Venice, and Fiume. The 
steamer that leaves Venice at nightfall threads in the early 
morning hours the picturesque channels of the Gulf of Fiume 
between shores that are the Riviera and serve as the health 
resort of Austria. The hill scenery on the line to Agram is 
full of interest and variety. Leaving behind it the mesem- 
bryanthemums and olives of the coast, the train climbs in 
wide curves across open slopes, whence it commands bird’s-eye 
views over the gulf with its blue bays, bare grey islands, and 
. deep land-locked harbours. The higher the line climbs the 
broader becomes the prospect until it gains the summit level 
(2,985 ft.) on a wind-swept down, where massive wooden 
screens bear witness to the terrible foree of the winter gales 
and snowdrifts. Here the landscape suddenly changes. A 
climatic and botanical barrier has been crossed, Italian and 
Mediterranean influences are left behind. The forests are 
northern, the buildings Slavonic, wood supplants stone on 
the hillsides and in the houses. The villages are few and far 
between, and the timber trade seems to be the principal 
industry of the inhabitants. The rails run im and out 
through a labyrinth of forest ridges and deep green glens, 
watered by pleasant trout streams. It is as pretty a succes- 
sion of sub-alpine pictures as any railway can show—a more 
primitive and romantic Jura. 

Before the traveller reaches Kronstadt, one of the old 
fortresses of the military march between Christian and Turk, 
the hills withdraw. But they are never quite out of sight. 
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At Agram we turn §., and before reaching Banjaluka the old 
frontier is crossed. The country is pleasant, but the costumes 
at the roadside stations are more remarkable than the 
scenery. 

It is not till after the broad fertile basin of Banjaluka has 
been left that the mountains begin. A mile beyond the 
scattered town the Urbas issues from a gorge, in the mouth 
of which the old wooden cottages and mosques of a Turkish 
village strike a note often to be repeated and characteristic 
of Bosnian scenery. It is a peculiarity of the local archi- 
tecture that the smaller mosques have brown wooden minarets, 
and that these rise from the ridge of their roofs. 

During the seven hours’ drive (50 miles) to Jajce (eronounesd 
Yaize) the almost level and perfectly kept road follows the 
long tranquil reaches of an emerald river through a series of 
once pathless ravines, separated by soft pastoral basins. The 
rock is limestone, the woods are mostly beech and fir. The 
mountains, green and gracious, are on the scale of those 
of the Gruyére in Canton Bern. At the halfway, beyond an 
open basin of fields and farmhouses, and under the shadow 
of a castled crag, a pleasant posthouse offers refreshment for 
man and beast. The defile continues for miles. White crags 
impend on the left; on their inaccessible ledges grow tall 
pines with rigid black horizontal branches. The climax is 
reached in the last gorge, where the river is fairly throttled 
between cliffs and the road burrows through a winding tunnel 
and then leaps to the further bank by a bold bridge—a scene 
worthy of any of the wildest defiles of the Italian Alps. 
Then by a sudden transition we find ourselves among green 
meadows and poplars, where an old pilgrimage church and 
a mosque stand side by side. The slopes soften, and as the 
valley bends westwards the old walls and castle, the Italian 
campanile and Turkish minarets, of Jajce rise in front of the 
after-glow, we drive through a medieval gate and an Oriental 
bazaar and draw up at the door of a modern hotel. 

Jajce fascinates all its visitors, and despite recent 
blemishes—the railroad and the hotel—retains an unique 
aspect. With Tivoli it has some points in common, but, 
unlike the Italian town, it stands, not on the verge of a plain, 
but on the slope of a green mountain-girt basin at the point . 
where a side glen opens on the valley of the Urbas, and that 
stream has cut itself a deep bed. Its tributary, preserved 
from sudden floods by a series of lakes a few miles higher up, 
and thereby deprived of its erosive force, tumbles imme- 
diately under the hotel into the main stream from a much 
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higher level in a broad and most picturesque waterfall. The 
castle and walled town occupy a rocky ridge projecting from 
the fertile hillside above the confluence, so that the falling 
screen of waters forms a part of the background in every view 
from the opposite slopes. These, except where a wood of 
exotic pines has been mistakenly planted—the official land- 
scape gardener’s ideal in Bosnia is a wood of Christmas 
trees—are covered with fields, meadows, and copses, amongst 
which nestle numerous brown hamlets, mostly inhabited by 
Turks. The stream above the falls is curious and fascinating. 
Owing to the porousness of its limestone bed the channel has 
become a labyrinth of reefs over and under and round which 
the water cascades from one green pool to another. On the 
larger islets old tumble-down wooden mills find standing 
room, and willows gain everywhere a hold for their roots. 
The whole arrangement is fantastic and almost theatrical in 
its picturesque effect. The road to the lakes keeps company 
with this charming stream. They are two beautiful tarns 
enclosed in hills that may remind one of Cumberland, 
rich in fish and wildfowl, and at their farther end a large 
Turkish village and a romantically situated tea-house over- 
hanging the water supply a goal for the afternoon drive from 
Jajce. 

A direct railway connects Jajce with Sarajevo, but the 
traveller will do well to use it only as far as Bugojno, the 
head of a branch line, eventually to be extended to Spalato. 
Bugojno is an unattractive town in the centre of one of the 
flat, broad, hill-girt basins that are frequent in Bosnian 
scenery. On the next day it is the starting-point for the 
drive over the Maklan Pass (3,682 ft.), one of the finest roads 
in the country. It leads from Bosnia into Herzegovina, and 
crosses the watershed between the Adriatic and the Black 
Sea. The road climbs out of the Bugojno basin in one long 
zigzag up a narrow wooded glen in order to gain a high upland 
platform, the undulations of which are clothed in a broad 
cloak of beech forest. Here and there tall plane trees and 
maples suggest the East, and dark fir pyramids or the golden 
tints of autumn break the pervading verdure. The landscape 
is free from any prosaic human details. There are none 
of the signs of peasant proprietorship or communal owner- 
ship which meet the eye constantly in Alpine forests. 
Democracy as a rule is an enemy to romance in scenery as 
an owner as well as when 16 comes as a visitor. 

For several miles the view was bounded by the steep banks 
enclosing the green waterless glades in which the road wound. 
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Then, after passing a few open fields and cottages, it reached 
a brow from which the ground fell suddenly for some 2,000 ft. 
from my feet. The deep valley below was surrounded by 
craggy mountains; those close at hand were grey or ruddy, 
but the more distant heights borrowed the richest colours 
from the atmosphere. On the horizon 25 miles off the rocky 
crests of the Prenj Planina glowed like dark amethysts against 
a pale blue sky. This view must depend greatly on illumina- 
tion: on the weather, and the time of the day; as I saw it, 
it was @ most original and striking picture. 

The descent began with an admirable but lengthy series 
of zigzags, which, seen from above, made the hillside look 
nothing but road. The drive to Jablanitza is through highly 
picturesque defiles. That place is a station on the Sarajevo- 
Gravosa railway; it is also a summer station for the towns- 
people of torrid Mostar, and has a large hotel run by the 
Government. 

After the attractive descriptions I had heard of it the 
place somewhat disappointed my expectations. The hotel 
is buried in an artificial pinewood, and the situation is low 
(650 ft.), while the mountains round are, at least in autumn, 
arid and scorched. During my visit sunless skies lent no 
lights and shadows to soften their asperity. 

I have little doubt that in early summer the attractions 
of Jablanitza as a climbing centre are far more obvious. The 
gorge in which if lies is cut to the depth of 7,000 ft. through 
the very heart of the Dinaric Alps, allowing the waters of the 
Narenta, the most considerable stream on this side of the 
Upper Adriatic, to escape to the sea. On the left the double 
line of peaks of the Prenj Planina rises to the height of 
6,965 ft.; on the right stand the Plassa (6,890 ft.) and the 
Cvrstnica (7,306 ft.). Both are provided with paths and 
tourist huts, and guides and horses can be hired at the hotel. 
M. de Déchy had suggested to me that the Lupoglav, the 
highest tooth of the Prenj, which, as in the case of Pilatus, 
lies back at some distance from the view-point generally 
visited, might be still untouched, and I proposed to sleep at 
the hut and spend a day among the summits. 

The ascent to the Pren) lies through a side glen which 
opens into the main valley three miles below Jablanitza, so that 
if a train fits it is well to profit by it to the next station. 
A mile beyond this the path leaves the water at a small 
hamlet and climbs a steep hillside in interminable zigzags, 
exposed to the morning sun and without shade in the lower 
portion. 

Q2 
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The tediousness of this part of the walk is repaid as soon 
as the crest of the first spur is reached. This spot, known 
as the Poldiruhe, commands a very fine view of the gorge of 
the Narenta and the surrounding ranges.’ The scenery has, 
I think mistakenly, been compared to that of the Dolomites. 
In Southern Tyrol the lower slopes are green and rounded ; 
the peaks rise above them as huge, weird blocks or splintered 
pinnacles. In Herzegovina the mountain gorges and the 
lower slopes are torn and wild, but the summits are for the 
most part blunt. The region is now poor in streams, but it 
bears all the traces of tremendous water action in past ages. 
Nowhere have I seen glens cut back more deeply into the 
heart of a range than those on the N. and W. of the limestone 
plateau along the edge of which stand the Prenj summits. 
‘The cleverly contrived horse path henceforth climbs on the 
side of the buttress dividing two of these glens, making its 
way between a maze of cliffs by alternately scaling steep gullies 
and traversing precipitous forest slopes. It commands im- 
pressive glimpses into the ravines opposite. Strange caves 
indent the limestone precipices; pines grow on their jags. I 
know no landscape elsewhere so much in the style of Salvator 
Rosa. 

A slight descent leads to a saddle connecting the spur with 
the main mass of the Prenj, and a walk through a fine beech 
forest leads to the tourist hut, which looks out over a wide 
brown pasture towards the Adriatic and the sunset. Soon 
after our arrival a mist drifted up and enveloped the hut, but 
when I walked up the zigzags for 40 mins. I rose above it and 
could see across the plateau, a limestone waste like that 
behind the Aiguille de Varens in Savoy, the more distant 
peaks of the Lupoglav. The sky was clear to the N., and 
there seemed a fair prospect for the morrow. 

Two gendarmes, very quiet visitors, came in late and shared 
our shelter. Next morning the fog was thick, and it un- 
fortunately hung on the peaks all day. I walked up through 
it to the summit, usually ascended in 1 hr. 40 min. But all 
I gained was a few momentary glimpses into the abysses, and 
it was useless to think of venturing beyond the path. In fine 
weather a climber should go up all the peaks, return to the 
track, and descend by it past another tourist hut to Konjica, 
a small town and railway station higher up on the Sarajevo 
line.* 


* A description of the ascents of all the peaks of the Prenj will 
be found in the last edition of Hartleben’s Guide. None offer 
difficulties to mountaineers. 
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The second excursion from Jablanitza is the ascent of the 
Plassa. It has a lake—the Blidinje See—8,880 ft. above sea 
level, not mentioned in the guide-books, but apparently 
deserving investigation. This mountain is said to produce 
abundant Edelweiss; but I did not see any specimens preserved 
at Jablanitza, and there is none on the Prenj. On the whole, 
the scenery round Jablanitza is the wildest I met with ; the 
mountains are very precipitous, and in their upper portions 
naked and severe, while the forest region is striking. But 
I have no doubt M. de Déchy is right in thinking May and 
June, when there is a glitter of snow on the heads and a 
mantle of flowers on the shoulders of the mountains, the 
better time for a visit. Very good rock-scrambling could doubt- 
less be found by a climber who neglected paths and invented 
‘new routes’ up the steep mountain faces. 

To describe in any detail Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, 
would be out of place here. It is a most attractive city. The 
Austrians have created an European quarter on the new 
quays of the Bosna. But they have spared the old eastern 
bazaar and the encircling ring of suburbs. The wooden — 
brown-roofed Turkish houses embosomed in orchards remain 
almost untouched; a hundred minarets, white or brown, still 
vie with the tall poplars on the steep slopes which on three 
sides hem in the city. 

Those who prefer quiet may stay at the luxurious Baths of 
Ilidze, which are built in a gay public garden, half an hour by 
tram from the town. They are a centre for numerous mountain 
excursions, detailed at length in the guide-book. 

A considerable addition has been made to the attractions 
of Bosnia by the new railway which runs to the Turkish 
frontier, throwing out a branch to Visegrad and Servia. The 
line at present serves only for strategic purposes. But it 1s 
obviously in intention, and will probably before long be in 
fact, a link in a through line to Salonica and Athens. Few 
lines in Europe have had to encounter greater natural 
obstacles, or are more interesting both to the lover of land- 
scape and the engineer. For over ninety miles (138 kilo- 
metres) it alternately pierces and bridges hitherto pathless 
gorges, or winds, by the aid of elaborate earthworks, over 
hills and through dales, where the superb primeval beech 
forests brought back to my memory those of the southern 
foothills of the Caucasus. Many illustrations and a full 
description of this ‘Eastern Frontier Railway’ are given in 
our guide-book. It is, however, a pity that the compiler who 
has added this route to the new edition has dealt with it so 
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much from an engineer’s point of view. The ordinary tourist 
does not require to know the length of each tunnel, and would 
prefer pictures which showed less of the rails and more of the 
scenery they run through. Their gauge is 75 centimetres, 
that of the other Bosnian lines; and some idea of the 
character of the difficulties encountered may be got from 
the fact that (including the branch leading to the Servian 
frontier at Vardiste) there are ninety-nine tunnels of a com- 
bined length of 9 miles and thirty important iron bridges, 
besides the very heavy revetments necessary to hold up the 
loose slopes traversed. 

The work was only completed in 1906. Those who travel 
on this romantic railroad, one of the most wonderful in 
Kurope, will be slow to believe that it was made for the sake 
of tourists or local traffic. Nor will they be disposed to agree 
with the newspapers, which look on the proposal for its con- 
tinuation through the Sanjak of Novi Bazar as a ‘new 
departure’ on the part of Austrian politicians. 

The traveller who does not wish, as I did, to ride down the 
Montenegrin frontier to Ragusa has a choice of mountain 
roads by which to return to Sarajevo. Carriages are 
generally forthcoming in Bosnia. 7 

From Gorasda, a station on the line, a road leads up the 
idyllic valley of the Drina, a deep, smooth-flowing stream, 
whose green waters linger in long, still reaches on their way 
to the distant Danube. The district is famous for its fruit 
gardens and orchards. My first object was Focha. This is an 
old Turkish town, once important as the spot where the 
caravan road from Constantinople to Ragusa entered the 
mountain passes. Its situation among meadows at the meet- 
ing of two rivers, laden with timber rafts, is most charming. 
Its principal mosque far surpasses in architecture and decora- 
tion any at Sarajevo. The minaret is of admirable proportions, 
the porch is of noble size, the stone-carving of the pulpit and 
gallery is exquisite, and the interior is painted with delicate 
designs resembling those of the best ancient Persian tiles and 
carpets. ; 

At Focha the carriage road for the present ends, and the 
traveller wishing to ride along the Montenegrin frontier to the 
sea coast must hire horses. It is also the starting-point for 
two mountain ascents, that of Maglich (7,831 ft.), described 
in volume x. of this ‘Journal’ by M. de Déchy, and that of 
Dormitor (8,758 ft.), the highest mountain in this part of the 
Balkan peninsula, described by Mr. Cozens-Hardy.* The 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xvii. p. 405. 
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latter mountain les in Montenegro, two days’ ride to the 
south, and it would be well to inquire if the district is safe 
before planning an ascent. A photograph of it, a double- 
crested limestone ridge, is given in the Guide-book. I had a 
distant glimpse of the summits from the last brow before 
descending to Gatchko. 

That small town is two days’ ride from Focha. The finest 
scenery on the route is found in the Sujeska Gorge, where 
wild crags and forests combine to frame the boldest and most 
picturesque of all the Bosnian defiles. Here the Guide-book 
falls into some errors. For the present, and until a new road 
has been made up the valley, the old paved Turkish caravan 
track, which cuts off a corner by crossing the hills, 1s the shorter 
in time as well as in distance (7 kilometres), and is more 
picturesque. A new bridge above Focha has already done 
away with the old ferry at Brod, and the road is shortly 
to be continued until it reaches Gatchko. The old path, now 
buried in woods, now emerging on scattered farms and open 
meadows, climbs and winds over steep hillsides, then crosses 
a brow commanding an extensive prospect, and finally drops 
suddenly to a bridge over the stream that flows from the 
flanks of Maglich. Here there is a Turkish coffee-house. 
Henceforth there are fine views of the higher ranges in front, 
and before long the gorge begins. Limestone gorges are apt 
to be very similar in their main features. The distinction 
of the Sujeska is due to the very rugged character of the 
rocks, which break into splintered combs and teeth against 
the sky-line, and the way in which they are wooded. Dark 
pines, with stiff horizontal branches, perch upon the ledges, 
and there is no lack of deciduous foliage to give beauty and 
variety to the landscape. 

The blockhouse of Suja, in which a good room is reserved 
for travellers, stands in a most romantic site in the very 
heart of the defile, where it expands for a space at the opening 
of a glen falling from Maglich. The mountains around are 
full of chamois, deer, bears, wolves, and eagles. The actual 
‘ gate,’ fortified in Turkish times, where on both sides the rocks 
touch the stream, is at the upper end of the gorge. At this 
point the track is carried for a few yards on a wooden balcony 
above the water. 

I have, in the last volume, pointed out that we have here 
in all probability the rocks of ‘Tabernich,’ the identification 
of which has greatly troubled most of the commentators 
on Dante’s ‘ Inferno.’ 

The Cemerno Pass (4,528 ft.), also occupied by an Austrian 
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fortress—there is a fort every five or ten miles along the 
whole Montenegrin frontier—is on a broad ridge overlooking 
to the E. pasturages, which feed many cows and sheep, to the 
W. the waterless undulations of the Herzegovina—a region 
where rocky reefs rise in endless succession, and there is more 
stone than grass. Gatchko, the first Herzeyovinian townlet, 
lies in one of the broad level basins, girt by grey hills, charac- 
teristic of the Karst. It is a strange, monotonous country, 
with an air of the desert and the East about it, and, like the 
desert, capable of brilliant atmospheric effects. 

A long day’s drive and descent lead to Trebinje, an old for- 
tress on either bank of a sheet of green water, half river and 
half lake, lying in the centre of a little plain of vineyards and 
orchards, hemmed in on all sides by steep, bare, strange-shaped 
hills. The landscape is weird; it has a curious air of indi- 
viduality; it falls into no class; it is neither European nor 
‘Asiatic, though the sharp line between barrenness and the 
fertility caused by irrigation suggests the East and the desert. 

Yet more striking, if less original, is the last descent to 
the Adriatic. Here we are brought into touch with Venice and 
Southern Italy. Ragusa itself, an unspoilt medieval seaport, 
still enclosed in its gigantic fortifications, is one of the most 
interesting cities of Southern Europe. 


A CiimB IN THE Mamison Group (Caucasus). 
By Dr. VITTORIO RONCHETTI, C.A.L 


HE traveller who, after leaving the Kasarma Kalaki,® 

mounts the carriage road leading towards the Mamison 

Pass (2,825 mcetres), on reaching the point where the direc- 

tion of the road suddenly turns from west almost due north, 

is compelled, even if not endowed with the feelings of a 

climber, to linger in admiration before the imposing view 
suddenly offered to his gaze. 

In the background towers the double summit of the Tuilsas 
Mta, robed in its mantle of eternal snow, whilst the foreground 
is occupied by an uninterrupted series of lofty peaks. The 
crest which can be seen rising in a series of very bold spires 
from the bottom of the Tschantschachi valley displays, beyond 


. * This is the Kasarma, between Kalaki and Lisri on the Ardon 
side, and is not to be confused with the high Kasarma Kalaki, which 


ees map shows on the Rion side, between Shkara and 
Glola. 
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a gloomy group of black rocks almost entirely uncovered by 
snow, the cone-shaped summit of the Tschantschachi Khokh 
(4, 420 meétres) * from this point of view supreme for its 
height, beautiful form, and boldness of outline. Following it, 
but separated by a high gap, comes the Mamison Khokh 
(4,048 métres), which reminded me in its shape of the 
Weisshorn as seen from the Gornergrat. Behind the 
Tschantschachi Khokh can be seen a broad and massive peak 
situated to the right of a bold buttress which descends irre- 
gularly in broken slopes and pasturages towards the Mamison 
Pass, forming the watershed between the valley of the 
Tschantschachi stream and that of the Mamison. Further 
east the main ridge sinks somewhat and extends in rocky 
peaks and pinnacles or snow-covered saddles until it rises 
again and forms a summit—not mentioned on the maps— 
crowned by three main points. The highest of these, the 
central one, was ascended by the writer on July 18, 1907, in 
company with Dr. Ferdinando Colombo. On this point the 
aneroid, due allowance being made for corrections, registered 
a height of 8,965 métres (12,910 ft.). The peak in question 
is to be identified with the beautiful mountain terminating in 
a double rocky point which dominates the landscape on the 
left side of the fine photograph by Déchy published in the 
May number for 1885 of the ‘Alpine Journal,’ and on p. 84, 
vol. i. of Déchy’s own book. In this photograph the Ceja 
side of the mountain is shown, whilst the photographs illus- 
trating the present article are taken from the Ardon side. 
Beyond this peak the chain again rises in the irregular but 
elegant line of the Saramag Tau (4,055 metres), which closes 
the view. 

The summits of our nameless triple peak and the Saramag 
Tau tower majestically and dominate the deep valley from 
which the Mamison stream flows towards the carriage road 
of the Mamison on the Ardon side. This valley contains 
two glaciers: one descends between the nameless peak and 
the Mamison Khokh and bears the name of the Mamison 
Glacier ; the other, separated from the first by a long crest 
descending from the nameless peak, originates between the 
eastern foot of this peak and the western side of Saramag 
Tau. It is not named on the maps, but might be very 
appropriately known as the Western Saramag Glacier, re- 
serving the name of Eastern Saramag Glacier for that 
descending between Saramag Tau and Kaltber. 


— 


* Khamkhakhi of Freshfield’s map. 
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~The names and altitudes quoted in the present article, taken 
from the map ornamenting Gottfried Merzbacher’s great 
work, ‘ Aus den Hochregionen des Kaukasus,’ are not unani- 
mously accepted by mountaineers. I think I have rightly 
applied the denomination of Mamison Khokh to the fine 
peak on the crest, to the east of the Tschantschachi Khokh ; 
at least I believe I may assume this from the panorama 
published by Déchy on p. 169 of vol. i. of his book.* 

From the summit gained by me on July 18, 1907, I could 
have taken some valuable observations had not the thick mist 
absolutely prevented me from distinguishing the surroundings. 
However on July 19, when retracing the Kasarma Kalaki 
road to the Mamison Pass in fairly good weather, I had an 
opportunity of observing the whole of the chain, seen clearly 
in profile against the blue sky, and it struck me then that 
the Mamison Khokh could not be much lower than the 
Tschantschachi Khokh, and that the peak climbed by me and 
Dr. F. Colombo the previous day would be about 800 métres 
lower than the Tschantschachi Khokh, but not much below 
the Saramag Tau. Upon examining the works of previous 
travellers f I convinced myself that the knowledge of this 
interesting chain of bold peaks, which presents itself from 
the Mamison road slightly beyond the Kasarma Kalaki with 
such imposing grandeur, is neither very complete nor precise 
in its details. Under these circumstances I think that the 
observations made by others, with very modest means, may 
be serviceable. For this reason I shall attempt to convey to 
the reader an idea of the ascent made by Dr. F. Colombo and 


* It surprises me to find on Merzbacher’s map the height of the 
Mamison Khokh given as 4,048 metres, whilst in reality that peak 
appeared to me on the spot not much lower than the Tschantschachi 
Khokh, to which Merzbacher assigns an altitude of 4,420 métres. 
Déchy, however, whilst agreeing with Merzbacher in giving to the 
Mamison-Khokh a height of 4,048 métres, insists that the Tschant- 
schachi-Khokh only reaches a height of 4,286 metres. And Mr. 
Ireshfield tells me Merzbacher’s height may be taken as a mis- 
print, and refers me to the map in Alpine Journal, vol. xvi. p. 81, 
in which all the altitudes are given from the determinations of the 
last official Russian Survey. In Freshfield’s book The Exploration 
of the Caucasus, p. 137, vol. i., Mamison Peak is given as an 
alternative name for Tschantschachi Khokh; but Mr. Freshfield 
agrees with me in applying it to the lower and separate peak. 

t Besides Freshtield’s, Merzbacher’s, and Déchy's books the 
panoramas of Vittorio Sella, taken from the summits of the Tepli 
Tau and Schoda Tau, can be consulted (Italian Alpine Club, 
Bollettino, No. 63, p. 852, and No. 57, p. 2738). 
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myself by extracting from my diary, illustrated by two of my 
photographs, notes made on the spot. 

The alpine history of the Tschantschachi Khokh chain, 
Mamison Khokh, and Saramag Tau is soon written. I have 
only succeeded in tracing one crossing, that effected on 
July 19, 1889, by D. W. Freshfield, C. T. Dent, H. Woolley, 
and Captain Powell with the guides Jossi, Kaufmann, Maurer, 
and Fischer. The above party, leaving the Kasarma of 
Gurschevi, crossed the Mamison Pass, and descending the first 
zigzags on the Ardon side left the carriage road and entered 
the valley in which the Mamison stream originates. Having 
climbed the Mamison Glacier they crossed a pass about 
12,000 ft. high, marked by a rock tower, which they called 
the Ceja Pass, and descended by the Ceja Glacier to Rekom 
and St. Nikolai on the same day. In the ‘ Topographical 
and Travellers’ Notes’ at the end of vol. ii. of Freshfield’s 
work ‘ The Exploration of the Caucasus’ mention is made of 
an ascent of the Tschantschachi Khokh, accomplished on 
July 25, 1884, by M. de Déchy, with the guides A. Burgener 
and P. T. Ruppen, from the Ceja Glacier side. But Freshfield 
himself with his usual prudence and preciseness mentions 
the matter in a dubious way: ‘there is some uncertainty as 
to which peak was gained.’ On the other hand M. de Déchy 
in his book published in 1905 insists that on July 25, 1884, 
he climbed not a secondary peak but the Adai-Khokh, the 
highest in the region, which he had at first identified with 
the Tschantschachi Khokh. Leaving the question as to which 
peak was climbed by Déchy on July 25, 1884, unprejudiced 
I for my part fully believe that the Tschantschachi Khokh is 
still waiting for a conqueror. 


July 17.—After passing the night at Satat, and discharging 
the porters who had accompanied us from Kobi through the 
Trsi Pass and the valley of the river Sakki to this point, 
we ascended along the Mamison Road as far as Tibzina. 
Having reached this point (carriage roads always appear to 
have the extraordinary faculty of making the loads seem 
heavier and the distances greater!) we hired a ‘telega’ to 
carry us to the Kasarma Kalaki. Our progress was not 
without serious causes for apprehension. The Mamison 
Road in its higher portion is badly kept. Cut obliquely in the 
side of the mountain, it preserves for its entire length a 
constant and nasty inclination towards the depths of the 
valley, where the impetuous whirlpools of the Ardon succecd 
one another. The track is covered with large stones fallen 
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from the mountain, which nobody thinks of removing, and is 
frequently carried away on the outer edge by water and land- 
slips, while in the dangerous portions protection of any sort, 
such as 1s found on our alpine roads, is absolutely unknown. 
The ‘telega’ is such a complicated vehicle, with its many 
joints, and so loose in its movements, that it adapts itself 
remarkably well to the irregularities of the road, and the 
difference in the ground and where the wheels are of more 
than half a métre on the one side as compared with the other 
side does not by any means compromise its balance. The 
sure-footedness of the Caucasian horses is almost incredible. 
Wide torrents (bridges on the Mamison Road are only built 
at those points where, without them, the water would reach 
to one’s neck), on the edge of which there is danger of the 
horses becoming restless and throwing us into the ford, are 
crossed at a gallop by the natives. Yet the vehicles are 
seldom damaged, whilst the horses never fall while stumbling 
over the stones at full gallop. But how is it possibile to 
believe beforehand in a safe journey with such a vehicle, 
minus shafts, with harness patched together, such miserable 
skinny horses, and such a driver? Oh, that driver! The 
long loose hair flowing down his back, his face adorned by 
a shaggy beard, his head covered by a felt rag, and his body 
concealed by a clever combination of dirty pieces of cloth. 
Shambling in his movements, he shouted rather than spoke 
(and who could understand him ?), continually giving orders 
to his wife, the most miserable female incarnation possible 
to imagine. And vet what resignation in the obedient servility 
of the woman before the arrogant brutality of that savage. 
Truly he resembled in his aspect those Tschetscheni and 
Lesghiani who on every page of Dumas’s ‘Impressions de 
Voyage’ draw their ‘Chingals’ to give vent to their bloodthirsty 
aspirations. 

As Providence and the savage willed, we made a start, 
and then commenced, favoured by the slope, a mad gallop 
over that dangerous road. Our driver apparently had no 
thoucht for his horses, which he continuously and unmercifully 
whipped, and the steeper the road became the faster seemed 
the pace. It was well for us that in the ‘telega’ you sit 
on the side, and we prudently kept on the right-hand, nearest 
the mountain, ready at every suspicious jolt to jump out and 
leave the vehicle and its driver to their fate. 

We arrived at last at the Kalaki Kasarma. On this 
elevated mountain road, over which a number of carriers 
travel several days’ journey to transport a few sacks of wheat, 
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the provident Russian Government has erected at intervals 


- eonvenient shelters, in the care of a Cossack. He lives with 


his wife and children a life of tranquil peace and occupies 
himself in surveying the maintenance of the road. He 
willingly helps travellers, to whom he supplies board and 
lodging at a really moderate charge. Peter Rievazowich 
Dobajen was in addition a jolly good fellow. A dignified and 
severe face under his Astrakan cap, a lithe body under his 
Circassian costume, courteous and affable notwithstanding 
the terrifying aspect which the many arms adorning his 
person gave him, he received us most amicably, supplied us 
with the best he had, and was in addition a most welcome 
companion during our stay. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon we left the Kalaki Kasarma, 
directing our footsteps towards the Mamison Pass. Although 
we had with us a tent; rope, and the necessary rations we had 
no prefixed object in view. The continuous bad weather of 
the preceding days had completely upset our plans, and as we 
had now arrived at the end of the time at our disposal for 
remaining in the Caucasus we were compelled to think about 
our return journey. Butup there, round about the Mamison, 
the maps show some fine peaks! And the weather to-day 
is not so bad; it has been satisfied with presenting us in 
the forenoon with an hour’s rain and the usual accompani- 
ment of thunder and lightning, but later the clouds were 
dispersed in all directions by the variable winds and patches 
of blue sky appeared. Who knows, we may be lucky after 
all ! 


The road mounts slightly and the mountains round about 
are covered with flower-bedecked meadows. The grasses are 
tall and with their uniform mantle waving in the breeze 
cover the hill-sides on our right, hiding the summits, whilst 
before us towers the elegant pyramidal peak of the Sau 
Khokh (8,718 métres), and on our left the majestic and 
massive snow-covered Chalaza mountain (3,937 méetres) 
dominates the valley. After rounding several projecting 
cliffs the road suddenly turns to the north and opens to view 
the Mamison Pass (2,825 métres). But more than to the 
Pass your attention is attracted to the chain, crowned by 
bold peaks, which shuts in the valley towards the north. 

Dense clouds cling to the sides of those splendid mountains, 
partially hiding them, but at the same time increasing their 
grandeur. The panorama of the vast valley, all pasturage, 
without a single tree, closed in at the end by a superb chain, 
is, if @ trifle melancholy, of great grandeur. 
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We proceed on our journey as far as a valley, which, 
occupied by large glaciers, and dominated by two grand 
mountains, descends and joins the road shortly before this, 
by a series of zigzags, ascends towards the Mamison Pass. 
The river winding its way out of this valley—the Mamison 
—is one of the sources of the Ardon. | 

Here we halt ;.scan through our glasses the summits, and 
in a short time a decision is taken; we will ascend this 
valley, camp on the moraine, and attempt to-morrow the 
ascent of the triple-peaked mountain which apparently 
dominates the valley. . 

The sky, which has become almost cloudless, animates us, 
and we rapidly climb, first over the pastures which the floods 
have strewn with stones, and then by the edge of the moraine, 
until, at 6 p.m., on a bit of level ground between the moraine 
and the glacier, we pitch our camp. All about us is calm 
and silent, the only sign of life being the footprints of 
several ‘tur’ on the moraines in our vicinity, and down 
below on the road, which is in sight, a long string of small 
‘arba’ (native carts) hastening towards the Kalaki Kasarma. 
But the silent solitude of the mountain is full of delicious 
voices for those who understand them. 

July 18.—At 8 a.m. the alarum goes off and awakens us. I 
see Colombo stretch himself full length and put his head out 
of the tent, and to my ears is borne the echo of an expression 
anything but orthodox. He regains his place and prepares 
to go off to sleep again. I get up, lift a wing of the tent, and 
am compelled to give vent to very similar imprecations. The 
evening before, on retiring, we had seen a perfectly clear sky, 
and the serrated crests of the Mamison Khokh and Saramag 
Tau, illuminated by the gentle starlight, had appeared to us 
adorned by a new charm; now a thick grey, impenetrable fog 
envelops everything. Once more bad luck threatens to pre- 
vent the execution of our greatly cherished plan. However, 
who knows? perhaps as the sun rises the fog may be dis- 
persed. I prepare the tea, make up the bags, shake my 
companion in misfortune, and give him no peace until he 
prepares to follow me. 

We start at 4a... Having reached the top of the moraine 
we follow it until it is lost in the glacier, and afterwards climb 
this, taking advantage of a number of rocks on its surface, 
until we come to the base of a wide and steep gully (5 a.m.). 
The previous day, on scrutinising the mountain through our 
Zeiss, we had decided to continue beyond this point and 
climb higher up where the rocks appeared to be less steep 
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and more broken, but now, judging, from what little we could 
see of the gully, that we could climb up and along it, we go 
on without hesitation, in the hope of saving time. In fact, 
we find it not at all bad, and taking courage also from the 
fact that the fog, driven and broken up by the wind currents, 
appeared to be disappearing, make sufficiently rapid progress. 
We emerge at 6 a.m. and find ourselves on a snowy slope, 
not very steep, and strewn here and there with rocks. At 
this point, however, the fog becomes thicker than ever, and 
nothing is to be seen even at a few paces’ distance. With the 
rope drawn taut I can just distinguish my companion moving 
about in space like a transparent shadow. What is to be 
done? Wecrouch behind a rock out of the wind, and, for 
want of something better to do, peel some hard-boiled eggs. 
Is it prudent to continue? On the other hand can we be 
satisfied to return without having reached even one of those 
Caucasian summits which for years we had admired in books 
and photographs? But wait; the fog is breaking; before 
us towers a formidable dark, rocky bastion, furrowed by an 
almost vertical gully, the bottom of which here and there 
contains ice. The sides, however, are notched, and apparently 
in several places offer the possibility of getting a foothold. 
A ray of blue, which for a moment appears on high, removes 
all doubts; and without further discussion we start up the 
gully. The fog again thickens, but, hemmed in as we are 
in the bottom of the crack, we are not afraid of losing our- 
selves; only an inaccessible precipice barring the way or a 
fall of stones from above will put an end to our wanderings ! 
We come across the first obstacle in the shape of a slab of 
ice filling the bottom of the cleft, with sides of so slippery a 
nature as to make us despair. I succeed in getting my arm 
between the ice and the rock, and by dint of numerous kicks 
get a foothold on it; I raise myself somewhat, catch hold of 
the top edge of the ice, feel that it holds; a supreme effort 
and it is mastered. I help Colombo, who has also to bring 
up the ice axes, and on we go. The gully widens and is 
terribly steep, but fortunately there is no longer ice, but 
snow, and this is not hard enough to compel us to use our 
axes; one’s foot can readily crunch into it and it carries our 
weight well. Higher up we meet with rocks which offer easy, 
more frequent, and safer foothold. Notwithstanding the very 
moderate temperature and impetuous wind the morning 
passes without the melancholy noise of falling stones reaching 
our ears. The gully becomes shallower and is gradually lost 
in & wall made up of masses of gneiss irregularly placed one 
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above the other, upon which climbing is easy and pleasant. 
At 8 a.m. we cannot climb any further; we are on a culminat- 
ing point ; to the rear is the wall up which we have scrambled, 
to the right and in front a precipice lost in the fog, to our 
left a peak with declining slope. Can it be the summit? 
We do not think so; it would be too soon. In fact the fog 
opens out and we see the summit towards our left lifting up 
its rocky point and then again falling a little, to elevate itself 
anew in @ big tower of grim aspect. The fog, exaggerating 
the mountain forms, adds to their imposing and bold outlines. 
Will it be possible to reach the top? No time is wasted in 
discussing the matter and on we go. 

The second tooth is easily reached. Further on caution 
is needed, as the way up the knife-like, snowy crest, here and 
there strewn with rocks, is not ensy. Having negotiated this 
crest of snow, at the base of the last tower we run up against | 
an enormous smooth mass: we creep along its bottom edge 
towards the right until we find some broken rocks, up which 
we can climb. Further on another smooth mass, several 
metres high, again bars the way, but there is a crack running 
across it, to which we succeed in hanging on by our hands. 
In this fashion we bear to the right until the broken rocks 
allow us to dispense with such emotional gymnastics. 
Higher up we meet with several slabs lying obliquely on the 
crest, their surfaces covered by a slight fall of snow. The 
snow threatens to glide from beneath our feet, and for our 
hands the rocks offer no hold whatsoever. We wind the rope 
round a projection and move one at a time with great pre- 
caution, and in a short time this difticulty is also mastered. 
‘ Weclimb on over the stacked blocks of gneiss. At last we 
arrive at the final crest, beyond which the mountain becomes 
precipitous—a cone-shaped mass about four metres high at 
one end and at the other a collection of trapezoidal blocks. 
I catch hold of the smooth edge of this conical mass and 
with the aid of arms and knees raise myself on to it. This 
is the highest point, the supreme summit. Through the fog 
in a §.W. direction I see, a short distance away, a secondary 
peak only a few mctres lower, and another peak, also a few 
métres lower, in a northerly direction. I give vent to my 
joy in mighty hurrahs, which, strengthened by the mountain 
echoes, reach the ears of Colombo, who is waiting lower 
down; on hearing my hurrahs he is encouraged and climbs 
the blocks forming the other top of the principal summit 
of the mountain and then joins me. We embrace with 
emotion. 
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The panorama stretching out before us ought to be sublimely 
beautiful—in front, towards the W. and in the near neigh- 
bourhood, the high peaks of the Adai Khokh and Songuta 
Khokh ; to the 8.W. Mamison Khokh, Tschantschachi Khokh, 
as bold as the Matterhorn, the Bubis Khokh, and Burdschola; 
to the E. the broken line of Saramag Tau, and further away 
lofty Kaltber ; beyond the Zmiakom Khokh group, Tephi Tau, 
Archon Tau, and Kolota Tau; on the S. Chalaza, of massive 
and friendly aspect : and, who knows? with a clear atmosphere 
it might be possible to see the giants of the Frosty Caucasus, 
Shkara, Koshtan Tau, Dych Tau, and the famous Ushba, 
the far-away Elbruz, and on the opposite side Kasbek, on the 
slopes of which a few days previously we had experienced so 
many delusions. But we are not allowed to get a sight of 
anything; on every side we are enveloped by a thick curtain 
of fog, and the cliffs of the mountain, lost beneath us in 
an indeterminable abyss, give us the impression of being on 
the deck of an aeroplane. 

We pile together a few stones on the two culminating 
points, and, besides our cards, leave some coins. The wind 
will probably demolish the pile and carry away our cards ; 
but who knows if the effigy of our King on those coins may 
not remain to bear witness to our ascent? Lower down we 
built a stone-man, somewhat less rudimentary, and, we hope, 
more solid. 

We wait on the top for an hour, in the hope of the weather 
clearing up. The wind is becoming more boisterous and 
gathers together fresh clouds; the threatening storm induces 
us to descend. It is midday when we leave the summit. 

As far as the second obstacle met with on our way up we 
retrace our footsteps: now it is Colombo who, following 
second, finds himself fighting against the difficulties, and I 
from below stay and watch the calm with which he over- 
comes them. MHaving reached the obstacle, judging the 
descent too dangerous by the gully, and also in view of 
probable falls of stones, we bear to the right on a crest of 
rocks and snow. We do not meet with any difficulties by 
this route, and towards 4 p.m. regain the glacier at the base 
of the bastion. In the meanwhile the fog has opened out ; 
wide patches of blue appear in the sky, and, carried by the 
wind, large clouds are rolling in the bottom of the valley and 
over the summits. We see for a moment a long stretch of 
the crest on the south-west of the mountain climbed by us, 
and believe we can recognise the Ceja Pass, crossed by Fresh- 
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field’s party on May 19, 1889, a high rock-tower distin- 
guishing it.* 

We walk without haste, pleased with ourselves and our 
conquest. The glacier, united in a gentle slope, stretches out 
before us. Down below on the side of the moraine is a little 
green patch; it is our tent, which, during an adventurous 
bivouac at Kasbek, we had learned to love and appreciate. 
Suddenly a report like a cannon shot booms above our heads; 
instinctively we throw ourselves on the glacier, protecting our 
heads with our crossed arms, and from the corners of our 
eyes we see fly above us the large splinters of an enormous 
block which, having become detached from the top of the 
mountain, had dashed itself to pieces on the lowest rocks of 
the bastion, scattering in all directions a shower of fearful 
projectiles. It was an attempt at revenge, fortunately frus- 
trated, on the part of the conquered mountain ; we do not 
wait for a second one, but hasten down the remaining stretch 
of glacier that separates us from the tent, which we reach at 
5 p.M. Here at last we are truly safe. 

July 19.—To-day we have had splendid weather; only a 
few clouds, which the wind blows up from the Mamison 
Pass, cling to the sides of Tschantschachi Khokh and of 
Mamison Khokh. The Cossack at the Kalaki Kasarma under- 
takes to hire a carriage to convey us to-morrow to Alagir, 
and we in the meantime again climb to the pass, our object 
being to take some photographs and collect coleoptera. On our 
return we pass the evening peacefully in the Kasarma. The 
Cossack shows us the books used by his son in studying the 
first elements of natural history, and his wife, a robust woman 
with pronounced features and high cheek-bones, of the Mon- 
golian type, lets us assist in the preparation of the Ossete 
loaves—a mixture of wheat flour and buttermilk, which, 
placed for a few minutes on the cast-iron stove, 1s soon baked. 

On July 20 an elegant ‘ telega,’ driven by a splendid type 
of Caucasian, conveys us to Alagir. During the whole of the 
long journey (twelve hours) a fine and persistent rain accom- 
panies us, and the low clouds deprive us of the view of the 
summits. We can, however, admire the open valley above 
Saramag, the horrid Kasara gorge as far as St. Nikolai, the 
strange appearance of the limestone belt below, and at the 
commencement of the plains, the forests of gnarled oaks and 
the pastures where nomad tribes of Kalmucks have pitched 
their tents and tend their droves of horses; last of all, the 
boundless uniformity and melancholy grandeur of the Steppe. 


’ (The cairn built on the Ceja Pass in 1889 is visible in one of 
Dr. Ronchetti’s photographs.—D. W. F.] 
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A GULIMPSsE OF THE ROCKIES. 
By P. R. PARKINSON. 


F recent years Canadian and American sportsmen have 
lamented the fact of the rapid disappearance or dwindling 
of the big game from the more accessible, and even to a 
certain extent from the more remote, part of the Canadian 
Rocky Mountains. This is only too true, as any one can con- 
vince himself by a few days’ wandering in that beautiful 
region. But a compensation has appeared and sportsmen 
have begun to realise that they have a bigger, and in many 
respects a finer, game close at hand in the mountains them- 
selves. 

A too strenuous pursuit of the almighty dollar for a long 
time dulled their perceptions for appreciation of the natural 
scenery, but having halted a little in that feverish pursuit, 
they have begun to understand that in their mountains they 
have a playground with many charms, in which they can 
obtain a happiness and peace unknown in cities and towns. 
Among the quiet, blue lakes, the long stretches of dense and 
tangied forest pushing their outposts up the flanks of the 
great mountains, is to be had a sport which, in the opinion 
of many, even exceeds that of big game shooting. 

Mountaineering in the Canadian Rockies is a sport of 
recent growth, and with the exception of a few expeditions 
among the Selkirk glaciers, little was done until the Appa- 
lachian Club, of Boston, realised the possibilities of the range. 
These climbers were soon followed by Englishmen, who have 
now explored the remoter regions and highest mountains 
away to the N. of the Bow Valley, in the region of the Great 
Freshfield Glacier and the Columbia ice-field, where arise the 
great rivers of the Dominion. 

Stimulated by these efforts the Canadians have now formed 
an Alpine Club, and doubtless their efforts will open up the 
country and make these remote places more accessible ; it 
will be a long time, however, before this opening-up process 
robs the valleys of their wild splendour, so vast is this moun- 
tain region. 

Weary of the monotony of several months’ residence on 
the ‘far flung, fenceless prairie,’ and longing for a view of the 
mountain range, I embarked with Mr. C. 'T. C. Beecroft on 
the ‘ Imperial Ltd.’ Transcontinental express at Regina, and 
on it we rushed across the long steppes of Southern Alberta. 
past innumerable herds of antelope, which gazed on the train 
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with mild wonder but without any fear, past small lakes on 
which could be seen large numbers of ducks, while geese, 
cranes, and prairie chicken abounded in this region. An 
occasional Indian tepee or an old buffalo trail stretching 
across the prairie are the sole evidences of old days associated 
in one’s mind with the name of Fenimore Cooper. 

A couple of days spent in the environs of Banff but made 
us more eager to reach our happy hunting ground above 
Laggan, and once more we embarked on the ‘ Imperial Ltd.’ 
The journey through the mountains after a long residence on 
the prairies was a pleasure not to be forgotten, though on 
our return journey we were surprised to find that there was 
another point of view, for after travelling by night we emerged 
in the morning on the open_prairie, and I was somewhat 
startled to see a man stretch out his arms to the wide expanse 
and say, ‘Oh! this is something like; now we can see.’ 
Apparently his quarrel with the mountains was that they 
obstructed his view: needless to say his life had been spent 
on the prairie. 

But for the mountaineer the prairie is but one long, mono- 
tonous stretch, wearying to the eye and depressing to the 
mind, though at times the wonderful colours of sunset, when 
half the horizon is ablaze with coloured lights, almost com- 
pensate one for its drawbacks. 

From Banff the train steadily ascends the Bow valley 
towards the Great Divide. 

Soon there appeared away to our left the glistening, snowy 
dome of Mount Temple, at the foot of whose precipices, and 
utterly inaccessible from any point within our range of vision, 
lay the weirdly attractive Valley of Ten Peaks, in which we 
were soon to pitch our tent beside Moraine Lake. 

At Laggan, the station near to the point at which the 
train leaves the Bow River to pass into the Kicking Horse 
Gorge, we disembarked, and a three-mile walk along a well 
made road brought us to the Lake Louise Chalet, where we 
spent the night; next morning, accompanied by a packer 
and two heavily laden pack-horses, we proceeded through 
dense pine forests along the trail which skirts the slopes of 
Mount Fairview, high up above the Bow Valley, from the depths 
of which the occasional hooting of a train rose to us through 
the clear air, the only sign that we were not yet beyond the 
bounds of civilisation. About 14 hr.’s steady going brought 
us to the lower end of Paradise Valley, and, crossing the 
creek at the foot of this, we mounted up on the narrowing 
trail round the slopes of Mt. Temple and entered the Valley 
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of the Ten Peaks at a considerable height above its bed. 
Soon the scene of a tragedy, all too common in the Rocky 
Mountains, opened to our view. In place of the stately pine 
and fir trees through which we had been passing now stood 
a host of bare gaunt poles intermingled with blackened 
stumps, which, with the bare broken crags above, formed a 
scene of the utmost desolation. 

The traveller in the Rockies soon becomes accustomed to 
the sight of these blackened patches, as the forest fires which 
cause them have occurred in almost every valley, but are, 
perhaps, most common along the line of the railway. The 
presence of a forest fire is to be deplored on many grounds, 
among others that it completely spoils the views in the 
country for many miles around. On one occasion 4 party 
was camped on the Yoho Valley, above Field, and one of the 
largest peaks in the neighbourhood, Mount Stephen, only 
5 miles away, was completely hidden by the clouds of smoke 
caused by a fire which was more than 80 miles distant. 

Fortunately this season was singularly free from forest 
fires, and, with the exception of a haze to the 8.W. when we 
were on Bident, there was no interruption to our extensive 
Views. 

Our camping ground beside Moraine Lake was soon 
reached, and after unpacking the ponies we sent them back 
to Lake Louise Chalet with the packer. Bedding in abundance 
existed around us in the shape of spruce branches, the tops of 
which form an excellent spring mattress. After the bedding 
was arranged, the tent erected over it, and dinner finished 
we turned our attention to the prospect. The lake, a little 
over a mile long, stretched away to the foot of some of the 
Ten Peaks which were ranged in a semicircle round its head. 
We were camped at the lower end of the lake on its western 
side, under the lower slopes of Mount Temple, while directly 
opposite us on the other side of the lake was the first of the 
Ten—Mount Babel—whose screes fell down directly into the 
water. On our side of the lake, however, the slope was gentler ; 
no screes existed, but forests extended from the edge of the 
lake some way up the slopes. The camp was an ideal spot, 
the view being magnificent, and the two essentials, wood and 
water, present in superabundance. 

Rosy as the appearances were, we were not kept long in 
doubt as to whether any thorns were present, for no sooner 
had we arrived at the camping ground than we were met by 
a few mosquitoes and large flics, known by the name of 
‘ bulldogs,’ who are special connoisseurs in horse blood, but, in 
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the absence of horses, manage to exist on the human variety. 
The few must have sent out special messengers, for countless 
hordes came flocking in from every point of the compass to 
the feast, and no doubt those ten days in which we remained 
at this spot are mentioned as the era of prosperity in the 
historical archives of the mosquitoes and bulldogs of this 
valley. The most satisfactory method of keeping them away 
from one’s body is to build a ‘ smudge,’ we. a fire giving off a 
large quantity of smoke, and then to sit down in the smoke. 
It must have seemed strange to any one immune to mos- 
quitoes to see two persons in the finest atmosphere in the 
world deliberately choose to sit surrounded by smoke, but 
those who know not the gentle hum of the Rocky Mountains 
mosquito or the fierce buzz of the ‘ bulldog’ cannot imagine 
the extent of their appetites or their love of human society. 
Next day was very fine, but we awakened too late to con- 
template any serious climbing, and also discovered that limbs 
whose sole exercise for some months had consisted in riding in a 
buggy across the prairies were in no fit condition for heavy 
work,so we sauntered slowly along a trail by the edge of the lake 
for a short distance, but when this became indistinct broke 
through the woods on to the bare slopes above and reached 
further up a large plateau leading to Sentinel Pass, and com- 
manding a good view of the §8.W. aréte of Mount Temple, 
which was our objective for the next day, as, from its position 
and height, it would give us a better idea of the topography 
of the district than any other peak or than the very indif- 
ferent map we possessed. ‘An exposition of sleep’ came 
upon one of us, while the other passed the time in taking 
photographs and attempting to quench an infinite thirst 
with a very finite amount of water. Refreshed by these 
various operations we pushed on towards Sentinel Pass, but 
before reaching the foot of this struck up snow patches and 
screes to the right until a suitable hole was found in which 
to cache a few belongings for the morrow’'s climb. After the 
spot had been carefully noted and cairned we hurried down 
to the plateau, and, seeing the lake from here, could judge 
exactly where the camp lay, so decided on a short and direct 
route down through the woods; this soon involved: us in a 
perfect labyrinth of fallen trunks and thick undergrowth, 
through which we had to fight our way. The fallen trunks 
were occasionally mere shells ; the inside, being almost rotted 
away, formed an excellent trap for the unwary, who, imme- 
diately on stepping on it, broke through the shell and sat 
down in a cloud of dust and winged woods. By fighting our 
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way more to the left a fair-sized stream was reached, ana 
down this we proceeded with rather less trouble to the more 
open woods, through which we hurried to the camp, and were 
soon disporting ourselves in the cold blue water of the lake. 

An early start next morning was made under inauspicious 
signs as far as the weather was concerned, for, as we passed 
along the trail of the preceding day, dark thunder clouds 
could be seen by the early morning light to be gathering 
around the peaks at the head of the valley; these clouds 
rolled across Mount Hungabee and soon burst in a heavy 
shower over our heads, the rain continuing until we reached, in 

24 brs., our cache of the previous day on the rocks below the 
ridge of Mount Temple. Here a halt was called for several 
reasons, e.g. breakfast, breathing, rearrangement of packs, 
and general survey of the weather. The result of the survey 
was none too inspiring, for though the clouds over the valley 
had to a certain extent cleared off, the upper part of the ridge 
above us was swathed in mist, and a perfect tourmente from 
the west was sweeping across the lower part of it. A steady 
pull up snow slopes landed us close under a large platform 
marked by a tower on the 8.W. ridge, and across which we 
could now hear the wind whipping in sharp gusts. As it was 
obvious that under the conditions the ridge would have to be 
ascended as speedily as possible our superfluous baggage 
was left here. We passed on to the ridge and slightly over to 
. the western side, as a short distance higher up a cornice of 
no small dimensions was just visible through the mist. The 
first part of the ascent was on screes, but we soon reached 
the snow, and in doing so encountered a blizzard. For- 
-tunately the ridge was quite easy, as otherwise the strong 
wind and whistling snow would have effectually put a stop to 
any further ascent. Through the mist occasionally loomed 
the blue ice of the cornice hanging over the E. face, a sufficient 
warning for us to keep well over on the W. side. 

By running against the cairn we found ourselves on the 
summit at 10.80 a.m., and crouching down on the lee side, or 
what should have been the lee side, we ‘discussed’ the 
“weather. <A quotation from ‘The Tempest’ came floating 
by: ‘The gates of Hell were loosed, and all the devils were 
gathered on the ridge of Mount Temple,’ which description 
‘seemed eminently suited to the prevailing conditions until 
we remembered that the storm was sweeping up to us from 
‘ Paradise Valley,’ thus rendering the appropriateness of the 
quotation somewhat doubtful. The ridge was descended as 
‘rapidly as circumstances permitted, but on emerging below 
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the snowstorm, and gaining the lee side of the mountain 
again, the descent to the camp, reached about 8 pP.M., was 
somewhat more leisurely. 

The next day, as the weather made amends for its previous 
misbehaviour, we spent in Consolation Valley with the idea 
of finding if Mount Fay could be ascended from this side; a 
short walk up this beautiful valley as far as the lower lake 
showed the impossibility of that plan, but opened out another 
in the obviously possible prospect of ascending Mount Bident 
from Consolation Pass, an expedition which appeared to be 
short and easy, but in reality proved to be fairly long. The 
view of Mount Temple from this valley is magnificent. 

Next morning (July 28) we left camp at 3.80 a.m. to 
attempt the ascent of Mount Fay by the long gully leading 
from the Fay snowfield down to the head of Moraine Lake. 
If we could once reach the snowfield the ascent appeared 
fairly easy, but as the snowfield fell over into the gully in an 
enormous icefall we did not feel very sanguine of success, 
although a possible way appeared from below to exist and 
attracted us to the place. Proceeding by candle-light, we 
crossed the lower end of the lake and walked along the 
unstable screes which slope down from Babel Mountain into 
the lake. The usual worry and scramble through thick 
undergrowth brought us into the bed of the gully, which is 
exceedingly steep in its lower part. By the aid of crampons 
we rapidly ascended the hard snow slopes, and at 6 a.m. 
reached the lower part of the icefall, which at this point is 
utterly impracticable, and forced us to take to the rocks of 
Mount Babel by a small chimney of good rock, holding out a 
promise of sound climbing which was far from being ful- 
filled, as the remainder of the rock, with short exceptions, 
was composed of small scree set at an angle too steep for 
quick going and requiring constant care; the only serious 
obstacle was a steep slab about 15 ft. high, which we 
ascended by a small crack ; above this we made the mistake 
of traversing too far to the left, and found ourselves, after 
wasting a precious hour, on the edge of a precipice too high 
up above the only accessible part of the icefall. After 
descending the requisite distance the glacier was reached at 
9 a.m., much too late, as the sun was already above the Fay 
snowfield and shining directly on the enormous séracs which 
lurched above our heads. The first part of the icefall was 
turned in a narrow gully between the ice and the rocks, 
but this ended all too soon, forcing us en to the ice, and in @ 
few minutes we were in a maze of crevasses at the foot of a 
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rampart of séracs which leaned over threateningly above our 
heads. We doubled in and out among these crevasses, seeking 
a route through the wall of séracs to the snowfield above, 
but in vain, when suddenly, a few yards behind us, one of the 
largest séracs fell over with a crash, and the great masses of 
blue ice, weighing many tons, went hurtling down the gully 
up which we had ascended. This hint, spoken with no uncer- 
tain voice, was not one to be neglected, so we turned and fled 
down the gully to the shelter of the rocks. The long scree 
slopes of Mount Babel afforded no inducement to an ascent 
of that mountain, so we quickly proceeded down the steep 
snow slope towards the lake, and in trying to make a direct 
route across its upper end, later in the afternoon, became 
entangled once more in dense undergrowth, through which 
we struggled for some time until, just as we appeared to be 
emerging into more open ground, we were cut off by the 
large torrent descending from the head of the valley to the 
lake. This necessitated our forcing a way through the scrub 
for about a mile up the valley till a fordable place was 
reached. That night our dreams were somewhat disturbed 
by a pair of marauding porcupines of remarkable size, and 
also by the chipmunks, who by this time had become accus- 
tomed to the presence of our tent, and amused themselves 
by climbing up one side and completing the traverse by 
glissading down the other. 

Next day was spent on Mount Neptuak, which stands at 
the head of the valley, and is ascended by the ridge lending 
up from the Wenckchemma Pass: the first ascent was made 
by Professor Collie’s party. From it a most striking view is 
obtained of Mount Hungabee, the ‘chieftain’ of the valley, 
whose long ridge runs up from the other side of the pass. 

Most of our days up to the present had appeared to consist 
of one long round of cooking and washing up, with occasional 
lucid intervals for climbing. This combined work being rather 
laborious, if was decided to spend this day (July 80) in 
camp, and, moreover, as our bread had given out the 
previous day, a suitable substitute was essential. The cook 
of the party made an attempt in this direction, and suc- 
ceeded in producing a strange-looking mass more resembling 
@ piece of conglomerate rock than anything edible. On 
being reminded of the fact that it was not the first time 
that good intention had resulted in nothing better than mere 
paving-stones he tried again, and with the accumulated mass 
of experience before him another attempt provided the 
required substitute. 
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Towards evening the spirit of unrest again seized us, 80 
we packed up a Mummery tent and provisions, with the in- 
tention of starting up Consolation Valley, to camp the night 
there and attack Mount Bident on the morrow. As we were 
about to start, however, dark storm clouds rolled down the 
‘valley, and a heavy shower of rain drove us into our tent, 
effectually settling an argument which had arisen as to the 
value of fly camps. We had come to the conclusion that the 
early morning struggle through pine woods and over inter- 
minable screes considerably curtailed our climbing as well as 
our pleasure, and there can be no doubt that under these 
conditions a camp high up above these obstacles is an advan- 
tage. 

We were off. by 2 a.m. next morning in perfect weather, 
‘and soon entered the thick woods of Consolation Valley, 
where the lantern-bearer distinguished himself by dropping 
the lantern. The darkness of the wood was luminous com- 
pared with the dark thoughts that were expressed when, 
owing to a mistake in waistcoats, it was discovered that the 
matches had been left behind. Just as we had decided to sit 
down and wait an hour or so for the daylight a dilapidated 
match was discovered in an obscure pocket, and it sufficed. 

The trail ends at the lower lake, and we passed this on the 
right-hand side along the screes which, indistinct though they 
were by the dim light of the candle, provided easier going 
than the thick woods on the other side; below the upper lake 
we crossed the stream, and by ascending the hill-side for some 
distance avoided the woods on its shore. 

In our prospection two days before it was estimated that 
from the lower lake to the summit of the pass should take 
about 24 hrs.; it required actually rather more than 6 hrs., as 
the way, which appears unbroken from the lower part of the 
valley, is cut across by many ravines, well wooded, as usual ; 
probably a better route would be along the glacier. The climb 
up to the pass was chiefly up steep snow, and, as we stepped 
on to the ridge, a magnificent view opened up, extending to 
the east over a sea of mountains, while below us lay the 
lower end of Prospector Valley with the very beautiful Boom 
Lake at the foot of the snowfields. Notime was spent on the 
pass, as the snow was becoming soft, so depositing our baggage 
here we traversed across the lower snow slopes to the N.E. 
face, which afforded very pleasant climbing. The ascent was 
made straight up the snow, advantage however being taken of 
several islands of rock, easy but interesting, and a welcome 
relief from the soft snow. This route brought us on to the 
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E. ridge of the mountain about 20 min. from the summit, 
where we arrived at 10 a.m. The view was a very extensive 
one, though somewhat limited in the S.E. on account of a 
slight haze, due, as we subsequently heard, to a forest fire ; 
close at hand was Mount Fay, and below us its fine snow- 
field, across which we should have walked two days previously 
but for our unfortunate defeat on its icefall. The descent 
to the pass was accomplished very quickly, partly on account 
of the condition of the snow, partly from the stimulus of 
various stones which ‘ fell,’ strange to say, only on the head 
of the leader, while doubtless the remembrance of a certain 
tin of fruit left, with Spartan fortitude, some distance below 
the pass also played no Inconsiderable part. 

At this spot a long halt was made, and although our 
matchless condition deprived us of the pleasure of making 
afternoon tea in the speedily emptied tin, to say nothing of 
a well deserved smoke, some consolation was afforded us by 
the continued performance of the Fay snowfield, from which 
great overhanging masses—‘ chunks,’ my companion called 
them, by some strange association with fruit tins—fell many 
hundreds of feet on to the glacier below, hiding the cliffs 
with their smoke and sending their thunder reverberating 
along the lower hills behind us. 

Instead of avoiding the woods beside the upper lake by 
taking the grass slopes above them, as we had done in 
ascending the valley, we saw, aided by the eye of faith, what 
appeared to be a clear strip between the woods and the lake. 
Unfortunately this open route was only temporary, and we 
found ourselves at times compelled to decide the question as 
to whether it were better to avoid the woods by going into 
the lake or to avoid the lake by taking to the woods. Some 
of the undergrowth possessed sharp points, which fortu- 
nately, however, were not poisonous, like the similar well 
known ‘Devil’s Club’ of British Columbia. ’Twixt ‘the 
Devil and the deep sea’ we made a rough passage, and were 
duly appreciative when we reached the more open pine woods 
lower down the valley, in whose shade we sauntered slowly 
back to camp. 

That evening, like most of our evenings in camp, the 
weather was perfect, and ‘often ’mid the din of towns and 
cities’ the memory of them comes back to me. Again I see 
us sitting by the camp fire after diner, watching the slanting 
shadows creep slowly across the lake as the twilight begins 
‘to deepen into night ; the mosquitoes and ‘bulldogs,’ stupetied 
either by the cool night air or from over- feeding, have dis- 
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appeared; upon the mountain world comes the silence of 
night, unbroken save by the occasional murmur of the wind 
among the tree-tops or the hurried scamper of some in- 
quisitive chipmunk as he darts for one moment into the 
fire-light circle to give a startled glance at us and hurry still 
more quickly out of it. The fire-light flickers among the deep 
shadows of the pine trees and glows on the white canvas of 
the tent, deepening the blackness around by contrast, and 
there descends upon us that peace which comes alone from 
the mountains, the forests, and the open world of nature, 
and truly a peace which passeth all understanding and all 
expression. 


THE ALPINE CLUB ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 


THE Alpine Club Photographie Exhibition occupied the rooms 
from May 5 to the 80th. It was distinguished by the usual high 
level of technical excellence, and in some respects proved to be as 
interesting as its predecessors. 

We must confess, however, that the annual repetition of the 
same views of many of the great Zermatt Peaks is becoming 
somewhat monotonous. There must surely be many views in 
the district which would be new to our walls. We fear that the 
Alpine Photographer is somewhat too much of a centrist, and we 
should like some of the more enterprising amongst them to turn 
their attention to less familiar regions, such as, to name but a few, 
the Adula district, certain unfrequented portions of the Dauphine, 
the Tarentaise, the Italian Alps, and many valleys in the Tyrol. 

If the Exhibition is to maintain its interest some movement in 
that direction is highly necessary, although we do not wish to see 
Zermatt, Chamonix, and Grindelwald boycotted altogether. 

Turning our attention to the Exhibition itself, the most interesting 
contributions were without doubt the group of exhibits sent by 
Mr. Longstaff and Mr. Mumm, being views taken during their 
Kumaon Himalayan expeditions. Mr. Longstaff’s ‘Changabang ’ 
gave us an extraordinarily impressive picture of that magnificent 
rock peak, whilst Mr. Mumm showed amongst other beautiful 
pictures a very charming sylvan landscape in ‘ Karein Bridge, 
Kashmir.’ 

Mr. Ponting sent several views of that fascinating mountain 
Fujiyama, by which he seems to be inspired. ‘Mt. Fuji and the 
Kara Grass’ and ‘Mt. Fuji at Midday’ in particular were 
curiously Japanese in feeling, and were two of the most delightful 
pictures we have seen at these exhibitions. There was also a very 
remarkable telephoto of the same peak. 
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‘The Matterhorn from the Stellisee’ and ‘The Matterhorn 
mirrored in the Riffelsee,’ both stereotyped views, were rendered 
unusually beautiful by the fine cloud effect and the happily 
chosen foregrounds, and showed what can be done with hackneyed 
subjects by any one | casera artistic feeling, such as Mr. Ponting 
undoubtedly does. The interior of the Bergli Hut, with a group 
of guides, also shown by Mr. Ponting, was very characteristic, but 
‘ Before the Ascent’ struck us as being somewhat theatrical. 

Mr. E. H. Newton showed two very interesting views of the 
splendid snow scenery of the New Zealand Alps, and the Canadian 
Rockies were well represented by two very typical pictures sent by 
Mr. Parkinson. 

Two charming lake views, sent by Mr. T. G. Ouston, were all 
we had to show the beauty of Norway, but the Pyrenees were 
well illustrated by the very fine set of exhibits sent by Mr. Nevill 
and Mr. Hilton Hutchinson. Mr. Nevill’s cloud effects were really 
superb. 

Miss Arkle is unusually successful in conveying the effect of 
transparency of ice, which was exemplified in her pretty little 
picture of the Mirjelensee. 

Mr. Broome showed two exquisitely delicate views of the Mont 
Blane range, taken from Lake Geneva by Monsieur Boissonaz. 
The telephotograph of the Aiguille Verte was extraordinarily clear 
in its definitions. 

Miss Blandy's ‘Panorama from the Zinkenstock’ was an 
interesting view, but, from the technical point of view, some- 
what marred by uneven printing. The same remark applies to 
Mr. Hood’s ‘ Panorama from the Dent Perroc,’ but this gentleman’s 
long vertical picture of ‘The South Ridge of the Dent Blanche’ 
was one of the most effective and most noticeable in the room. 
The shape was most happily chosen for the subject. 

Sir Alexander Kennedy’s exhibits all gave evidence of the work 
of a master hand, ‘The Breithorn,’ ‘The Dent Blanche under 
Fresh Snow,’ and ‘The Weisshorn—Early Morning’ all being 
especially charming. 

Mr. Quincey’s five large views from Le Besso were technically 
excellent, although somewhat lacking in atmosphere. Anextraordi- 
narily effective picture of a precipitous rocky slope plastered with 
snow and ice was shown by Miss Mudd. We should like to see 
more exhibits of this type. 

Dr. Thurstan Holland’s work is always of high excellence. We 
liked best ‘Clouds on Monte Rosa’ and ‘In the Combe d‘Oren,’ 
which was a delightful study of a brawling mountain torrent. 

Dr. Atkin Swan’s work also is very good ; ‘ The Grand Cornier ’ 
and ‘The Aiguilles Rouges d’Arolla’ (a very interesting view of 
this peak) were beautifully soft in tone. He also sent a reinarkably 
successful telephotograph of the summit of the Aiguille de la Za. 
Amongst Mr. Wollaston’s very nice set of exhibits the most 
successful was a charming view of the Matterhorn seen through 
a framework of pines in the Tisch woods. A vicw of the great 
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snow wall of the Siidlenzspitze and Nadelhorn, showing also the 
graceful sweep of the ridge down to the Windjoch, was also 
first-rate. 

Mr. E. T. N. Collin showed two good examples of the panoramic 
views, the smaller one, which included the Matterhorn, being 
chiefly noticeable for a fine cloud effect. 

Miss Collin’s contributions included two very attractive pictures, 
‘View from the Grand Combin’ and ‘The Aiguille Verte and 
Mont Blanc from the Aiguille d’Argentiére.’ 

Mr. Graham’s fine view of the Charmoz from the Nantillons 
Glacier we do not remember to have seen on our walls before, and 
it must have interested very much those who have climbed that 

eak. 
: Miss Walters showed a trio of charming effects in ‘ Light and 
Shade in the Alps.’ | 

‘The Weisshorn and Friligrat,’ by Mr. Symons, was very true to 
nature, and both technically and pictorially excellent. This was 
one of the best exhibits in the room. 

Mr. Tutton’s six frames of small prints are now quite a feature 
of the exhibition, and were as perfect as usual. The Rev. A. C, 
Downer also showed a set of interesting small views of the Dent 
Blanche. 

Miss Venables’s small pictures of the Oeschinensee were very 
pretty, but would, we think, have been improved by a stronger 
printing. 

An impressing view of ‘The Bietschhorn from the Ausser 
Faflerthal’ was worthy of Mr. Williamson’s reputation as one of 
the best of our Alpine photographers. 

Mr. Gover, another well known photographer belonging to the 
Club, gave us a very striking picture of the Grrand Cornier. 

The Rev. H. C. Bainbridge Bell sent a very artistic cloud study, 
called ‘ After the Storm,’ and a very successful little view of ‘ The 
Ridge of the Grand Charmoz’ came from Miss Beatrice Taylor. 

Mr. H. P. Ziemann’s two exhibits were effectively composed, but 
the tone was rather too muddy, and we prefer greater sharpness of 
definition in mountainscapes. 

‘The Mont Veéelan,’ by Mr. Staffurth, made a very beautiful 
picture, and was by far the best of his exhibits. 

The most noticeable of Mr. Withers’ excellent quartette of 
frames were ‘Monte Rosa from the Schwarzberg Weissthor ’ and 
‘The Dent d’Hérens from the Gabelhorn,’ the latter being 
exceptionally good. 

Mr. Arthur Schuster and the Rev. H. W. Fox contributed 
some interesting views in the Tyrol; and good work was also 
sent by Miss Field, Miss Witts, the Hon. Eric Collier, and Mr. 
Osborne. 

The Rev. Walter Weston’s ‘ From the Summit of the Rosenhorn’ 
was an interesting view and excellent in execution. This applies 
equally to Mr. Stewart’s ‘ Marmolata,’ which pourtrayed in a very 
vivid manner the characteristics of a Dolomite precipice. 
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M. J. W. Western chose a very nice shade of green for his two 
pictures, both extremely good in execution. 

Mr. Porter’s subjects were well chosen, but the enlargements 
were not as effective as they might have been, owing to weak 
printing. 

Mr. Fuller England showed a very good ice study in ‘The 
Weisse Frau,’ which would still have been more successful with a 
darker-toned sky. 

Miss Doris Davies's small picture of the Breithorn was excellent. 
The subject is, of course, hackneyed, but as a study of light and 
shade it was well worthy of notice. 

~The Rev. E. A. Murray exhibited a charming view of Tenda, and 
his ‘Monte Rosa’ was good. Mr. Murray and Mr. A. H. Murray 
also showed good work. 

Mr. Gunston displayed artistic taste in his ‘ Riffelhorn’ and a 
charming picture of the picturesque little town of Spiez. 

Dr. Tempest Anderson showed four of his fine volcano studies, 
which can never fail to interest visitors to this exhibition. 

Mr. Spencer sent exhibits of varying quality, the best being, 
without doubt, a view of the Aiguille du Plan and Mont Blanc 
taken from the Aiguille de Blaitiére. 

Mr. Lord’s ‘ View at Saas Fee’ made a delightful picture. In 
artistic merit it was certainly second to nothing else in the room. 

Mr. Donkin always chooses his subjects with great care. The 
two views of the Dent Blanche were perfectly delightful studies of 
light and shade on snow. 

Dr. Holland, Mr. Gover, and Miss Venables sent very interesting 
sets of slides. 

Taking the exhibition as a whole the tones of the majority of the 
prints and mounts were perhaps somewhat sombre and monotonous, 
tending to produce an impression of coldness. Warmer brown 
tones would, we think, have improved many of the exhibits. The 
frames themselves should be dark; those in light-coloured wood 
make an ugly effect on the wall. 


THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 
The following additions have been made to the Library ;— 
Alpine Club Publications, 


Akadem. aa Bern. II. Jahresbericht 1906-7. 1908 
8vo, p 

stems: ‘Alpenklub Innsbruck. XV. Jahresbericht iiber das Klubjahr 

1907/08. 1908 


8vo, pp. 103; plates. 
This contains ; — 
C. v. Ficker, Turkestan u. sein Gebirge. 
W. Hammer, Eine Besteig. d. Citlatepetl. 
L. Kohl, Fine Uberschreitung d. Konigsspitze. 
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Neue Touren; H. Margreiter u. H. Seidl, Rote Platte, Aufst. v. S.-O.: 

W. Hammer, Hochalt, u. d. 8.-Grat: F. Hohenleitner, Zwieeslbacher 

Grieskogel, Erst. ti. d. O.-Grat: R. Miiller, Kl. Trugberg, Abst. 

ii. d. N.-W.-Wand: H. Renner, Pic de Maupas, N.-O.-Grat: Pic 

Russell, 8.-O0.-Grat: Pic d’Aneto, Siid-Wand. Also many in the 

Tatra. 

Akadem. Alpen-Verein Berlin. IV. Jahresbericht 1907 
8vo, pp. 43. 
Among the first ascents recorded are :— 
K. Kissenberth, Kaltenberg, W.-Wand; G. Kiinne, Kl. Mérchner, 

N.W.-Grat; R. Miiller, Kl.-Trugberg, Abstieg ti. d. West-Wand ; 

W. Martin, Créte des Charmoz—Aig. de 1’M, I. vollstandige Bege- 

hung d. Grates v. P.2281m. bis 2. Col de la Bieche, Aig. de Pierre 

Joseph; A. v. Martin, Tatraspitze, Siid-Ostgipfel v. S.O.: Papirus- 

talsp. Nord-Grat : Warze, SO-Wand : Vorderer Gantturm ; Hinterer 

Gantturm : Csorberturm: Martinturm, I. Abstieg n. Westen, allein: 

Ostraturm, S.-Grat: Wahlenbergturm, Ersteig. u. Uberschreitung : 

Krivan, N.W.-Grat. 

Akadem. Alpenverein Leipzig. VII. Jahresbericht }906-1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 20. 
The first ascents recorded are ;— 
W. Kissenberth, Kaltenberg-Westwand: R. Gomperz, Almejurjoch 
auf Skiern: R. Grossmann, P. Pisoc, P. dels Vadés, Ubergang: 

H. Rumpelt, Hinterer Basteigrat: Satanscharte—Hintere Bastei 

u.s.w.; Kopkischarte, Abst. n. W.: R. Fehrmann, im Elbsandstein- 

gebirge, Herkulesstein, Verlassene Wand, Diirrebiele-Nadel, Kessel- 

turm-Westweg, Osterturm-Siidweg, u.s.w. 

Akadem. Alpenverein Miinchen. XV. Jahresbericht 1906-1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 105. 
Contains (a) Allgemeiner Tourenbericht, (b) Neue Touren, (c) Son- 
stige bemerkenswerte Touren. These are all by members. Under 
(b) come, infer alia ;— 

L. v. Rogister, I. Erst. d. Vier Festen: W. Engelhardt, I. Erst. d. 
Gramaiser Schafkarsp., I. Erst., O. Madatschsp. : R. Haff, I. Erst. 
8.-Wand, Koéllesp.: O. u. W. Nonnenbruch, I. Erst. N.-Grat. 
Mittlere Hollentalsp. I. Erst. N..Wand, Hochblassen: H. Bur- 
mester, I. Uberkletterung d. Zundergrates: QO. Friedriech, I. Erst. 
N.-Wand, Hochkarsp.; I. Erst. N.-Wand, Gr. Riedelkarsp. ; 
I. Erst. W.-Wand, Grabenkarsp.: C. Ermann, I. Erst. v. O.- 
Lircheck: M. Zeller, I. Erst. v.O.-Stadelhorn: G. v. Saar, I. Erst. 
N.-Wand, Grintove. 

Under (c) come ;— 

O. u. W. Nonnenbruch, Zugsp. u.s.w., I. Begehung d. Blassenkamms 
u. Blassengrats, I. Uberg. v. Hochblassen z. Gaif: E. Buchner 
u. A., Ostl. Plattsp., neue Route v. Osten; H. Burmester 
u. W. Nonnenbruch, II. Erst. Gr. Riffelwandsp. und d. bayer. 
Schneekar auf neuer Route: KE. Buchner u. M. Mayerhofer, 
II. Erst. ti. d. N.-Wand, Schénangersp. 

Alpine Club of Canada. Third Annual Camp 1908, July 7th to July 15th. 
To be held at the summit of Rogers Pass .... 
Svo, pp. 125 map. 

American Alpine Club. By-Laws. List of members. 1903 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 34. 

Associazione Giovani Studenti S. Stanislao, Milano. In Val Grosina. 1904 
Obl. 4to, pp. 36; il. 


—— A Bobbio. 1903 
Obl. 4to, pp. 32; ill. 


—— In Montibus Sacris, Valle di Biandino. 1908 
Obl. 4to, pp. 8; ill. 
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Bergens fjellmannalag. 8vo. 1895-1899 
Herein are contained ;— 
1. K. Bing, Gamle og nye ture p& Josteldalsbrmen. 
E. Mohn, Panorama af Jotunheimen fra Skineggen, 1888. 
2. C. Hall, Tinde bestigninger i Vestjotunfjeldene til og med 1895. 
K. Bing, Ture pi Folgefonnen til og med 1895. 
1-5: Nyture i Norge. 
The above five numbers are all that have been published. They have 
been very kindly presented by Mr. K. Bing, of Bergen. 
C.A.F. Club badge. 
An embossed silver shield with a mountain scene, a gentian enamelled 
blue and the letters C.A.F. enamelled crimson. 
—— Deuxiéme concours international de ski, organisé par le Club alpin 


francais A Chamonix 3-5 janvier 1908. 1908 
8vo, pp. 22. 
—— Marche des Caravanes Scolaires du C.A.F. Paroles par J. Brégault, 

musique de L. Skilmans. Paris, Crevel, ? 1907 
Ato, pp. 4. 

U’est la montagne qui nous tente Marchons, marchons en longues files! 

Avec ea neige étincelante Que montagnes, forets et villes 

Et ses alpes au court gazon. Nous donneut partout libre accés ! 

Ces attirantes escalades, Nous sommes les joyeux pupilles 

Et l’écume de ses cascades, Du Club Alpin Frangais! 


Ses gais chalets, ses grands sapins 
Et ses petits chasseurs alpins! 


—— La Montagne. Revue mensuelle. Maurice Paillon Rédacteur en 
Chef. Volume iii. 1907 
8vo, pp. xxviii, 596 ; ill. 

Among the articles are ;— 
Capitaine Rivas, Petit Manuel du Skieur. 
L. F. Tessier, Le massif du Ventoux. 
V. de Cessole, Les Aiguilles de Pélens, premiéres ascensions. 
J. Bregeault, M. Lescarbot ‘Tableau de la Suisse,’ 1618. 
J. Payot, L’hiver 4 Chamonix. 


—— Alpes Maritimes. Annuaire. 8vo, pp. 62. 1906 
This takes the place of the larger ‘ Bulletin Annuel,’ published 1880- 
1905. 
—— Canigou. Bulletin trimestriel. No. 1-4. 1907 
8vo, pp. 182. 


Contains, inter alia ;— 
E. Boixo, Une ascension d’hiver au Pic du Canigou. 
J. Escarra, Du Canigou & la Meije. 
J. Deixonne, Treize-Vents, Pic de la Vache, Pic de Ségre, Créte de 
Carlitte, Gallinas, Madres, Canigou. 
P. Auriol, Les gorges de Sant-Aniol. 
The above is the first year of this new publication. We heartily wish 
it great success. 
— Section du Sud-Ouest, Bordeaux. Bulletins, nos. 59-62. 
8vo, pp. 135: 206. Années 1906-1907 
Among the articles are ;— 
60. A. Terrier, Quelques ascensions autour de Gavarnie. 
Vicomte d’Ussel, La Pique d’Estats par Rioufred. 
61. L. Gaurier, Une premieére. 
62. L. Briet, La Vallée de Vio. 
—— Section Vosgienne. Nancy. Bulletin, 26me année. 1907 
8vo, pp. 98; plates. 
Among the articles are ;— 
J. Vallot, L’alpinisme régénérateur. Reprinted from the Echo de 
Paris of July 18, 1906. An article on the C.A.F. 
Travaux de M. Helbronner dans les Alpes. 
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aaa Soc. : peintres de montagne. llme exposition. Catalogue. 1908 
to, pp. 4. 
C.A.I. Rivista Mensile, vol. 26. 1907 
8vo, pp. 360 ; ill. 
Among the articles are ;— 
sai d. Abruzzi, Ruwenzori. An account of the expedition by the 
itor. 
Ugo De Amicis, Prima salita fino alla Cravatta ; la parete italiana del 
Cervino, 10 agosto 1906 con Arrigo Trusta, senza guide. 
N. Tofani, Prima ascensione del Mte Emilius per la cresta N.N.E. 
V. Gayda, Una nuova via alla Grande Rousse: cresta orientale, 1906. 
A. Berti, Le pareti est e sud del Bocchettone: prime ascensioni senza 


guide. 
V. Sigismondi, Il Charbonnel. 
G. Andreoni, La Roccia Viva: ascensione per nuova via sul versante 
occidentale. 
M. Piacenza, Ascensione invernale del Cervino. 
G. oe La Corna meridionale: prima ascensione per la cresta 
N.O. 
¥. Thaler, Prime ascensioni nelle Dolomite di Schio: Campanile di 
Fontana d@’ Oro, Cornetto di Vallarsa, la Guglia del Frate. 
E. O. Des-Ambrois, La Punta Clotesse; primo percorso d. cresta N. 
I] 38. Congresso: Sezione di Varallo. 
A. Castelnuova, Les Dames Anglaises: prima ascensione d. Punta 
Centrale, 22 Guglio 1907. 
__— Agordo. Guide alpine riconosciute anno 1907. 
A folio sheet of names and tariffs. . 
__— Iesi. L’ Appennino Centrale, bollettino bimestrale. Anno III. 1906 

| 8vo, pp. 96. 

—_— ——.- Anno IV. 1907 
8vo, pp. 96. 

Anno V, 1908, of this publication is entitled ‘ Boll. trimestrale d. Sez. 
Ieai . . . organo officiale d. Federazione Appennina Umbro Marchi- 
giana.’ The object of the Federazione is ‘chiamarvi ed accogliervi 
tutte le Societa d’ escursionismo ed alpinismo delle due Regioni, 
perché si stabilisca fra esse quella fraterna colleganza richiesta dalla 
communione.’ 

___. Milano. Ricordo del xxxvii Congresso del C.A.I. indetto dalla Sezione di 
Milano. 3-8 settembre 1906. Milano, Fumagalli, 1906 
Obl. folio, 35 plates of Engadine mountains. . 

____. __~ Annuario, anno xix, 1907. Sm. 8vo, pp. 69. 1908 

List of members of the section, of the Ski-Club and of the Gruppo 
Alpinisti senza Guide. | 

____ Monviso ; see medal under ‘ Items.’ 

__ Monza, Stazione Universitaria. Concorsi Nazionali Universitari. 


Svo, pp. 20. 1908 
____ ___ Inno della S.U.C.A.I. Musica dello studente Vando Aldrovandi— 
parole dello studente Umberto F ranci. Febbraio, 1908 
Fol. pp. 4. | 
__- Pinerolo. 1° Annuario. 8vo, pp. 33. 1908 


This section, which existed from 1877-1904, was reconstituted in 1907. 
__— Torino; see Bobba, G. | 
Centre Excursionista de Catalunya. Butlleti, any xvii, num. 144-155. 
8vo, pp. 388; ill. 1907 
Among the articles are ;— 
C. A. Torras, Un recorregut pel macis de les serres de Cabrera, 
C. Martinez y Marqués, Excursié a Gavarnie y encontorns. 
El! Xalet-refugi d’Ull de Ter. 
L. M. Vidal, A la Vall d@’Aran y al Canigo. 
E. Vidal y Riba, La vida a montanya. 
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V., Noves espeleologiques. 
A. Par, Una ascensié al Pic d’Aneto. 

D.u.00e.A.-V. Kalender fiir das Jahr 1908. 21. Jahrgang. 
8vo, pp. 270. Miinchen, Lindauer, 1908 

The only part that is every year imperfect is the list of foreign Clubs— 
a most deficient chance selection of important and unimportant 
Clubs. Otherwise the ‘ Kalender’ is very complete and useful. 

—— Mitteilungen, redigiert v. H. Hess. N.F. Bd. xxiii, d. ganzen Reihe 
Bd. xxxiii. Miinchen-Wien, 1907 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 298; ill. 

Among the articles are ;— 

F. Schneider, Eine Uberschreitung d. Blassenspitze. 

H. Gorius, Besteigung d. Wildstrubels im Winter. 

H. v. Ficker, Vom Hockwanner z. Hinterrheintalschrofen. 

G. Becker, Die Hochalpenunfille 1906. 
An exhaustive analysis. 

A. Martin, Eine fiihrerlose Uberschreitung d. drei siidlichen Tiirme 
v. Vajolet. 

H. Reinl, Die Nordwand d. Gr. Triglav. 

W. Penck, Das Eggentaler Horn im Latemar. 

P. Hiibel, Monte Toro, Nordwand d. Cridola, u. Torre Cridola. 

F. Forcher-Mayr, Ersteig. d. Laurinswand v. Westen. 

F. Hoértnagl, Neue Touren 1906 in d. Ostalpen. 
A very full account. 

E. Leonhard, Die Krumgampenspitzen, erste Ersteig. ti. d. Ostgrat. 


—— Akadem. Sektion Dresden, 1901. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 5. 1907 
—___- ——— I. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 27. } 1907 
_—- Akadem. Sektion Graz. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 10. 1892 
—_— Akadem. Sektion Wien. Statuten. n.d. 
Folio, pp. 4. 
—— —— Kartenskizze d. Langkofelgruppe: 1/50,000. n.d. 
—— Allgdiu-Kempten. Satzung. 8vo, pp. 4. 1903 
__— —— Biicher-Verzeichnis. 8vo, pp. 17. 1907 
-—_— Amberg. Rundsicht vom Schrankogl . . . von S. Simon. 1894 
A fine photographic panorama. 
—— Asch. 30. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 22. 1908 
—— Bamberg. XXI. Jahres-Bericht. 8vo, pp. 43. 1908 


Contents ;—Bambergerhiitte, Pisciadeseehiitte, Bamb. Haus auf. Fedaja ; 

Wegbau; Mitgliederverzeichnis; Touren-Berichte; Biicherverzeichnis. 
—— Bayerland, Miinchen. XII. Jahresbericht, 1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 84. 

Most of the climbing by members is guideless. A full list of the climbs 
and particulars of many are given. There were three first ascents, 
by P. Hiibel and A. Oberhiiuser, Forcella di Pelsa, Torre di Mede, 
Cima di Busazza; allin the Zoldiner Dolomites. 


—— —— Anwendung des Seiles. 1907 
8vo, pp. 8; ill. 
Illustrated hints printed on cardboard for the pocket. 
-—— Berchtesgaden. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 7. n.d. 
-_— —— Jahres-Bericht pro 1902. 8vo, pp. 17. [1903] 
— —— — pro 1903. &vo, pp. 24. [1904] 


—— —— —— fiir das Jahr 1904 mit einem kurzem Riickblick auf die 
Geschichte der Alpenvereins-Sektion Berchtesgaden [1875-1905]. 


8vo, pp. 55; 5 plates. [1905] 
—- -—— pro 1905. 8vo, pp. 36. 1906 
—— —— —- pro 1906. 8vo, pp. 26. [1907] 


—— ~— Two picture post-cards of the Funtenseehaus. 
—— Berlin. Biicherverzeichnis. Nachtrag 1904-1908. 8vo, pp. 36. 1908 
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D.u.00.A.-V. Berlin. Jahresbericht fiir 1907. 1908 
Svo. pp. 205. . 
Among the articles are ;— 

Dr Kuhfahl Wintertouren im Riesengebirge. 

L. Treptow, Aus. d. Zillertaler Hochgebirge. 

F. Bagel, Drei Gratanstiege auf d. Ortler. 

Dr Miihlstaedt, Mont Blanc. 
—— Bludenz. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 8. 1896 
—_— ~—— 10. Jahresbericht fiir 1905. 8vo, pp. 19. 
——- —— 12. Jahresbericht fiir 1907. 8vo, pp. 19. 


——- Bozen. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 4. 1904 
—— — Jahresberichte 35-38. 8vo, pp. 31, 34, 40, 39. 1904-1907 
—_— —— Der Rothenstein oder Kollererberg bei Bozen mit 2 Panoramen, 

vom Titschen u. Rothwand, von O. Peischer. 2? 1907) 


With ‘ Pflanzen-Physiognomie’ by Dr F. Sauter. 
Orientirungsblatt fiir den Schlern, von O. Peischer. 


4te Aufl. ? 1907 
—— Orientirungsblatt fiir den Penegal, von O. Peischer. 

6te Aufl. ? 1907 
__. __— 81. Generalversammlung d. D.u.Oe.A.-V. Bozen 2ten bis 5ten Sep- 

tember 1904. 8vo, pp. 89; col. plates. 1904 
—— Bremen. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 6. 1897 
—— Breslau. IX. Bericht. 8vo, pp. 27. 1906 
—— —— X. Bericht. 8vo, pp. 31. 1907 
—- Beilage. Jacques Balmat und der Montblanc. Vortrag .. . von 

Oskar-Erich Meyer. 8vo, pp. 20. 1908 
—— Fiirth. 24. Bericht. 8vo, pp. 34. 1907 
——— ——- 25. Bericht. 8vo, pp. 15. 1908 
—_— —— Festschrift, 1882-1907. 1908 


4to, pp. 60; ill., sketch map of the Rieseferner. 
This contains ;— 
Dr Stark, Geschichtlicher Riickblick. 
—— Die Fiirther Hiitte. 
R. Wassermann, Die Siidumrahmung der Fiirther Hiitte. 
J. Bock, Eine Tour auf den Schneebigen Nock. 
Nep. di Pauli, Auf den Fensterlekofel tiber den Nordgrat. 
F. Kriickemeyer, Von der Fiirther Hiitte Hochgall. 


—— Fiissen. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 4. 1891 

_ — —~ Rundschau vom Thaneller, von G. Roggenhofer. 1905 

__— —— Panorama von der Schlicke, von G. Roggenhofel. n.d. 

—— Gera. Jahresbericht .. . ti. d. xxviii. Vereinsjahr, 1907. 
8vo, pp. 27. 1908 

___ @leiwitz. Panorama vom Imbachhorne, von Alfred Baumgirtner. [1901] 

—— Hagen. Jahres-Bericht fiir 1905 und 1906. 1907 
8vo, pp. 15. 

—— Halle. Bericht fiir das Jahr 1906. 1907 
8vo, pp. 41. 

—— —— —— 1907. 8vo, pp. 40. 1908 

—— Hallstatt. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 11. 1905 

—— Hamburg. Satzung. 8vo, pp. 7. n.d. 

_-.-— -——— Katalog der Bibliothek. 3. Aufl. 8vo, pp. 62. 1907 

—- —. 3]. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 42. 1908 

——— Hannover. XXII. Jahresbericht. 1907 
8vo, pp. 36. 

oe Heidelberg. Jahres-Bericht fiir 1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 14. 

—— Hildesheim. Jahresbreicht. 8vo, pp. 15. 1908 

—— Karlsruhe. Karlsruber Liederbuch ‘Fidelitas.’ 2te, vermehrte Aufl. 
8vo, pp. 47. Karlsruhe, Reiff, 1905 


First edition, 1806. 
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D.u.00.A.-V. Karlsruhe. Routenkartchen der Karlsruher Hiitte ‘ Fidelitas’ 


von G. B. (1898; 
—— Kreuzberg. Jahresbericht ii. d. elfte Vereinsjabr. 1907 
8vo, pp. 9 


_— Kufstein. Hinterbarnbad im Kaiser-Gebirge, von 8. Krieger. [1904] 
8vo, pp. 23; ill. 
——— —— Rundschau von der Elmauer Haltspitze, von R. Reschreiter. Hsg. v. 


Zentralausschuss d. D.u.0.A.-V. [1904] 
A large sheet 2 ft. 6 in. square. 

-—— Kiistenland. Biicher- und Kartenverzeichnis. Triest, 1907 
8vo, pp. 41. 

—— — Jahres-Bericht, 1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 35. 

—— Landsberg. Biicher-Verzeichnis. 8vo, pp. 4. 21904 

—— Landshut. Jahresbericht 1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 18. 

——— Manner-Turn-Verein Miinchen. 3. Jahresbericht, fiir das Jahr 1905. 
8vo, pp. 32. 1906 

—- —— —— 1906. 1907 
8vo, pp. 19 

Sea a 1907, 1908 
8vo, pp. 32. 

—— Meissner Hochland, Dresden. Satzung. 8vo, pp. 9. 1907 


This section was founded in October 1906. A mountaineering qualifi- 
cation must be submitted by candidates. There are 180 members. 
—— —— I. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 16. 1908 
—— —— Sommerprogramm. 1908 
——-Memmingen. Jahres-Bericht, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907. 
8vo, pp. 19, 16, 18, 18. 


—— —— Bibliothek-Katalog. 8vo, pp. 28. (? 1893] 
—— ——- Satzung. 8vo, pp. 4. 1907 
——- Oberland. IX. Jahres-Bericht. 1908 
8vo, pp. 62. 
—— Pfalz, Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 
Mitglieder- und Biicher-Verzeichnis. 8vo, pp. 38. 1908 
—- Sing’ ma oans! Alpenliederbuch. Hsg. v. Dr E. Bayberger, M. 
Foérderreuther und Dr A. Geistbeck. 6te Aufl. Passau, Abt, 1891 
Obl. 8vo, pp. viii, 144. 
—— Pforzheim. Zur Pforzheimer Hiitte. 1905 
4to, pp. 4. 
—— —— Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 7. 1906 
—— —— Uebersichts-Kartchen der Sesvenna-Gruppe, 1/100,000. 1900 


—— Pongau. Panorama vom Hoch-Griindeck, 1827m. v. Baumgartner. 
Graz, Pappermann, 1887 


—— Péssneck. Satzungen. 8vo. pp. 8. 1902 

——— Prag. Jahres-Bericht ti. d. Vereinsjahr 1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 28. 

—— —— Statuten. 8vo, pp. 4. 1905 

—— Regensburg. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 9. 1904 

—— —— Jahresbericht 1906. 8vo, pp. 27. 1907 

—— —— —— Jahresbericht 1907. 8vo, pp. 31. 1908 

This contains library catalogue. 

—— Reichenau. Bericht, 1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 28. 

—— Rheinland, Ko6ln. Fernblick von der Kilner-Hiitte. Aufgenommen von 
EK. T. Compton. [1905] 


A coloured panorama drawn in 1904. 
—— Schwerin i. M. Jahresbericht fiir 1906 u. 1907. 8vo, pp. 15. 1908 
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D.u.0e.A.-V. Stettin. Bericht ii. d. ersten zwélf Jahre, 1886-1898. 1899 
8vo, pp. 13; maps. 
Tours round the Stettiner Hiitte, on the east side of the Eisjéchl in the 
Upper Pfelderstal at the foot of the Hochwilden. 
—— Tegernsee. Jubilaums-Fest-Schrift, 1883-1908. 1908 
8vo. pp. 54; 6 plates. 
Contains ‘inter alia ;— 
Der Alpengarten auf der Neureuth; Verzeichnis d Alpenflora im 
Sektionsgebiet. 
—— Ulm. 1879-1904. 1905 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 19; 2 plates. 
____ Verein z. Schutze nu. z. Pflege der Alpenpflanzen, Bamberg. 7. Bericht. 
8vo, pp. 108; ill. 1907 
This contains reports on the Lindauerhiitte, Neureuther, Raxalpe, and 
Schachen Alpine gardens; and an article by Dr G. Hegi on the 
Cryptogams of the Wetterstein. 
— —- Villach. Bergfiibrer- Tarif- und Touren- Verzeichnis fiir Raibl und das 


Canalthal. 1835 
8vo, pp. 14. 
—— —— Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 15. 1893 
eae Festschrift und Jahres-Bericht fiir 1894. 4to, pp. 54; plate. 1895 
—— —— xxxv. Jahresbericht. 8vo, pp. 47. 1905 


Contains library catalogue. 
—— ——. Jahresbericht fiir das xxxviii. Vereinsjahr, 1907. 


8vo, pp. 54; plate. 1908 
—— Waldenburg. Jahresbericht fiir 1906 u. 1907. 8vo, pp. 8. 1908 
— Weilheim-Murnau. Jahres-Bericht pro 1907. 8vo, pp. 20. 1908 

Col. plate of Krottenkopf and Unterkunftshaus. 
——— —— Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 4. 1900 
—— Wels. Bericht ... wahrend ihres 25jihrigen Bestandes. 1908 
8vo, pp. 26; plate. 
—-- Wettin, Dresden. Alpenfahrten. Folio sheet. 1908 
Deutscher Gebirgsverein f. d. Jeschken- u. Iser-Gebirge. Jahrbuch 18. 
8vo, pp. 160; plates. Reichenberg, 1908 


Federazione Appennina; sce C.A.I. Iesi. 
Hochtouren-Klub ‘ Monchesteiner,’ Pirna, 21. Aug. 1898. 
Besteigungen, 1898-1901, 1902, 1903, 1904. 
Touren, 1905, 1906, 1907. 
These are lists of expeditions by members; 21 members end of 1907. 
Den Norske Turistforenings Aurbog for 1908. 
8vo, pp. 274; ill. 
This contains ;— 
K. T., Carl Hall. Portrait. 
Mr. Hall, member of the Alpine Club, died on May 6. 
C. W. Rubenson, Bestigningen af Kabru. 
D. Gronwold, Acldre engelske reiser i Norge. 
An analysis of books with reproductions of illustrations. 
O. D. Tauern, Fjeldture i Tromse amt. 
A. Pallin, Semesrerdagar i Lofoten. 
k,. Rostrup, I Hoifjeldet og mellem Tinderne. 
H. Tonsberg, Gjennem Hornungtinderne over Midtmaradalsryggen. 
K. Tandberg, Nybod og Torfinstinderne. 
A. B. Bryn, Fra Romsdalshorn og Romsdalen. 
F. Schjelderup, Paa ski gjennem Jotunheimen til Sogn. 
L. J. Thoner, Paa ski fra Saltstrommen til Beieren. 
Bree forandringer 1906-7. 
Tindebestigninger i 1907. 
Norwegian Club. Year Book, 13th year of issue. London, Clowes, 1908 
8vo, pp. 98; ill. 
This contains a bibliography of English books on Norway. 
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6.T.-K. Dresden. Denkschrift zur Erinnerung an die Weihe der Wolf Glanvell- 
Hiitte im Val Travenanzes. 1908 
Svo, pp. 89; plates. 

This contains :— 

H. Kurze, Die Wolf Glanvell-Hiitte. 

R. Kubasch, Die Forcella di Travenanzes. 
By v. Wolf, August 1899. 

A. v. Martin, Die Erstersteig. d. Mte Castello. 

P. Hoffmann, Die Punta Col dei Boz. 

W. Thiel, Die erste Uberschreitung des Taé. 

Dr v. Saar, Der Fanisturm, Erinnerungen an seine erste Besteigung, 
August 1899. 

J. Capellmann, Die Ditta di Dio. 
First ascent August 1899, 

K. Doménegy, Erste Ersteig. d. Nérdliche Fanisspitze, ee 

With Wolf v. Glanvell and G. Stopper. 

W. Stein, Die Kontemplativen unter d. Bergsteigern. 

H. Kurze, Alpinismus u. Musik. ‘Der Alpinismus gibt auch den 
Schliissel zum Verstandnis edler Musik in der Hand.’ 

Examples of mountain-inspired music are: Schubert, ‘Ich komme vom 
gebirge her’; Loewe, Alpenphantasie; Liszt, Bergsymphonie; Raff, 
In den Alpen; Schumann, Erscheinen d. Alpenfee; Rossini, Tell; 
Blech, Alpenkénig u. Menschenfeind; Beethoven, final Allegro in 
Sonata Appassionata, composed during a mountain walk. 


——— Graz. Panorama von der Goldhannwarte auf den Frauenkogel, von R. 


Gutmann. 1905 
-—— Wiener-Neustadt. XXIX. Jahres-Bericht. 1908 
8vo, pp. 23; plate of Eisensteingrotte. 
Oxford Alpine Club. List of members. 8vo, pp. 2. 1908 
The ane Club, Dublin, 1907. Rules and list of members. ' 1907 
8vo, pp 


‘This Club is intended to serve as a bond of union among those who 
“ramble,” either abroad or at home, in search of the picturesque. The 
number of members shall be limited to 100.’ 
Hon. Sec. G. Y. Dixon, 17 Elgin Road, Dublin. 
Rucksack Club Journal, vol. 1, no. 2. Edited by G. T. Ewen. 
8vo, pp. 63-135; ill. February, 1908 
S.A.C. Jahrbuch: Beilagen 1901, 1903, 1907; see Stebler, F. G., Schmidt, C. 
——- Taschen-Kalender. . . . fiir das Jahr 1903. 
8vo, pp. 189. Ziirich, Tschopp, 1908 
—— Basel. Jahresbericht pro 1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 59; plate. 
Beilage: Traversierung d. Gr. Schreckhorn v. Dr F. Schneider, Juni 
1904—Schwarzegg, N.-W.- od. Anderson-Grat, Abstieg 8.-O.-Grat. 
—— Bern, Festgabe 1907; see Studer, G. 
—— Chaux-de-Fonds. Bulletin Annuel, no. 16, 1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 150; plates. 
Scottish Mountaineering Club. List of oftice-bearers and members. 
8vo, pp. 8. 1908 
Seattle Mountaineers’ Club. Auxiliary to the Mazamas, Seattle, Washington, 
U.S.A., 18 January, 1907 
‘The object of this organisation shall be to explore the mountains, .. . of 
the Pacific North-west, and to gather into permanent form the history 
and traditions of this region; to preserve, by protective leyislation 
or otherwise, the natural beauty of the North-west coast of America, 
. Finally, and above all, to encourage and promote the spirit of 
good fellowship and comradery among the lovers of outdoor life in the 
West. Anyone above the age of seventeen years who is in sympathy 
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with the purposes of the club is eligible for membership.’ About 
300 members. Secretary: J. A. Best, Jr., 1217 Alaska Buildings, 


Seattle. 
Seattle Mountaineers’ Club. The Mountaineer. Quarterly. 
8vo, ill. From March, 1907 


This is an interesting, well-illustrated periodical. In the first three 
numbers received many first ascents are recorded among the local 
peaks. As with other American societies of the sort, camping out is 
a great feature of mountaineering with the Seattle Mountaineers. 

Ski-Club, Davos. Ski-Fahrten in den Davoser Bergen. 1907 
8vo, pp. 14. 

Soc. alpina friulana. In alto; cronaca bimestrale. Redattori F. Cantarutti— 
A. Ferrucci. Anno xvii. 
Folio, pp. 72; ill. Udine, 1906 

Contents ; — 

G. Feruglio, Prealpi clautane. 
M. Gortani, Coleotteri in Friuli. 
M. Leay, Le libellule del Friuli. 
G. Crichiutti, Florula del Mte Canin. 
—— —— Anno XVIII, pp. 64. 
Contents ;— 
G. Crichiutti, Florula d. Mte Canin. 
O. Marinelli, Cartografia delle Dolomite. 
A. Ferucci, I due Baba nel gruppo del Canin. 
A. Stoppani, La salita d. cima meridionale della Civetta dal lato de 
ghiacciaio, 1902. 
Signor F. Cantarutti, one of the editors, died in October last year. 
Soc. alp. delle Giulie. Alpi Giulie, rassegna bimestrale ; anno xii. 
8vo, pp. 143; ill. Trieste, 1907 

N. Cobol, Prealpi Giulie meridionali. 

—— M. Albio. 

E. Boegan, Le cavitd presso Dignano. 

Sociétés Pyrenéistes. Bulletin Pyrénéen. XII* Année, no. 61-66. 
Pau, Garet, Janvier-décembre, 1907. Fr. 2.40 
8vo, pp. 344; ill. 
Among the articles are ;— 
P. Labrouche, La Grande Cordillére d’Europe. 
A. Meillon, Les pierres St Martin. 
L. le Bondidier, La Sierra de Montarto. 
C. Cadier, Sierra del Moncayo. 
Phagoa, La corniche de |’ Iparla. 
Liste générale des guides et porteurs. 
L. Maury et D. Eydoux, Les cartes des Pyrénées. 
L. Gaurier, Quatre ans de ski dans les Pyrénées. 
Vte d’Ussel, La Munia par la murnaille du fond du cirque. 
M. Parant, Premiere ascension du Grand Pic de la Serre d’Ets Cans. 
G. Schulze, Premiére ascension du Tiro-Tirso et deuxieme ascension 
du Naranjo-de-Bulnes. 
Translated from XIV. Jahresber. d. Akad. Alpenvereins Miinchen, 


1905-6. 
Svenska Turistforening. La Suéde pittoresque. Guides de la Société des 
Touristes suédois, no. 38. Stockholm, Wahlstrom & Ardstrand [1908] 


4to, 60 plates. 
Picturesque Sweden. The Swedish Touring Club’s Guides, No. 37. 
Sm. fol., 30 plates. Stockholm, Wablstrém (1907) 
— Arsskrift. 1908 
8vo, pp. vili, 438; plates. 
Contains, pp. 318- 320 ;— 
Borg Mesch, Kaskasatjakkos bestigning August 1907. 
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Turistforeningen for Bergens by og stift, 1890. Aarbog. 1901 
8vo, pp. 48: ill. 
‘Foreningens formaal er at virke til fremme og udvikling af turist- 
livet i Bergens by og stift.’ 
This Aarbog contains ;— 
W. C. Slingsby, Some new expeditions in 1900. 
Ungar.-Karpathen-Verein. Jahrbuch. xxxv. Jahrgang. Iglé, 1908 
8vo, pp. 187; plates. - 
The articles are ;— 
K. Siegmeth, Streifziige im Rozsdly-Guttin-Gebirge und in der Avas. 
Weber, S., Auf neuen Pfaden, Prelaer Kalkalpen. 
Seidel, H., Der englische Tatraforscher Robert Townson. 
In 1792 he made the first ascent of the Weisse Seespitz by the 
S.W. aréte, and measured many heights in the Central Carpathians. 
A. Marcsek, Kurze Topographie der Tatra-Wasserfalle. 
S. Uérés, Von Eperjes auf den Branejiszk6. 
Unione escursionisti, Torino. Itinerari, Programma pel 1908. 1908 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 43. 


Books, Periodicals, and Magazine Articles. 
Abraham, A. P. Rock-climbing in Skye. 
Roy. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 320; plates. London, etc., Longmans, 1908. 21/- net 
Abraham, G.D. Photographing British Mountains. In Cassell’s Mag., London. 


8vo, pp. 397-402 ; ill. September, 1904 
—— Adventures in the high Alps. In Badminton Magazine, no. 114. 
8vo, pp. 28-41 ; ill. January, 1905 
Well illustrated. 
——— Scaling the Peaks of the Isle of Skye. In The Sphere, London. 
Folio, pp. 249-252 ; ill. 21 March, 1908 
A finely illustrated article. 


A——k, Great Tibet, 1885; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 

Adam, Julia. Der Natur-Sinn in der deutschen Dichtung. Neue Folge. (Von 
Lenau bis auf unsere Tage.) Wien u. Leipzig, Braumiiller, 1908. M. 4 
8vo, pp. 463. 

The second vol. of an interesting collection of prose and verse extracts. 
Agassiz, L., étude biographique; see Bibliothéque universelle, 1886. 
Alessandri, Dr C. Due mesi sulla vetta del Monte Rosa. In Boll. Soc. geogr. 

ital. Roma, ser. iv, vol. vii, num. 7. Luglio, 1906 
8vo, pp. 639-662; ill. 

Alpenblumenpostkarten. Nr. 446-481. 

Dresden, Nenke & Ostermaier, 29 Kyffhauserstr., August 1907. - M. 3. 

Thirty-six out of a large collection of beautifully coloured cards of alpine 

flowers. 

Alpine Gipfelfiihrer. 8vo, ill. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anst., 1906 

7. Der Grossglockner, von J. Gmelch. pp. 80. 

8. Der Triglav, von Dr R. Roschnik. pp. 83. 

9. Der Watzmann, von F. Bohlig. pp. 66. 

10. Der Monte Cristallo, von Hans Biendl. pp. 64. 
11. Die Wildspitze, von R. Schucht. pp. 66. 

Alpinismus & Wintersport. Illustrierte aligemeine Alpenzeitung. Band 4. 
8vo, pp. 318; ill., and pp. 810. Basel, Tanner, 1906-7 

Among the articles are ;— 

V. A. Fynn, Die Nordostwand d. Finsteraarhorns. 

C. Egger, Wie unsere Kiinstler d. Schnee malen. 

R. Martin, Traversierung v. Luette, Mt Pleureur u. Salle. 
Dr Adam, Ueber Erniihrung. 

J. Waizer, Auf Skiern d. d. Stubaieralpen. 

O. Nonnenbruch, Zwei Ortleriiberschreitungen. 

J. Welpe, Eine Uberschreitung d. Zimbaspitze. 

Fr. Berger, Das Kiental. 
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Fr. Berger, Das Aermighorn. 

A. Bruederlin, Das Bifertenstock. 

O. D. Tauern, In Lappland. 

F. Otto, L’aréte E du P. Rotondo. 

C. Frey, Die Pierre Cabotz. 

H. Burmeister, Eine Winterbesteigung d. Mte Rosa. 

Alpinismus & Wintersport : Beilagen ;— 

Allgemeine Korrespondenzblatt. Band 4. 1906-7 
8vo, pp. 263. 

There is also another Beilage, unpaged, entitled ‘ Sport.’ 

Ski, amtliche Zeitschrift d. Mittel Europdischen Skiverbandes. Band 3. 
8vo, pp. 192; ill. 1906-7 | 

Among the articles are :— 
4d. Hoek, Skifabrt z. Snehaetta. 

H. Schwarzweber, Ein Winterbesuch auf d. Freiburger Hiitte. 
R. Heibling, Vom Grindelwald nach Andermatt. 

Alps, Tales of the. 1, Jacques Balmat; 2, Death of Peter Egger. In ‘The 
World of Adventure,’ part 5. London, Cassell [? 1889] 
8vo, pp. 305-319; ill. 

Various editions were published between [1889-91] and [1899]. 

Amati, 1’ Abate Giacinto. Peregrinazione Al Gran San Bernardo, Losanna, 
Friburgo, Ginevra. Con Una Corsa a Leone, Parigi e Londra. 

Milano, Carpano, 1838 
Roy. 8vo, pp. 479 ; maps, plates. 

Presented by H. F. Montagnier, Esq. 

Ara, Col. Alberto. Les percements de la Faucille et du Mont-Blanc. 
8vo, pp. 34; maps. Genéve, Wyss et Duchéne, 1907 

Presented by H. F. Montagnier, Esq, 

Arnaud, F. Réponse aux ‘Erreurs de la carte de France’ du Général H. 
Berthaut. Barcelonnette, chez l’Auteur, 1907 
8vo, pp. 43. 

[ps.] Arnold, R. E. Three men on Great Gable. In Wide World Magazine, 
vol. 20, no. 115. | October, 1907 
8vo, pp. 88-92; ill. 

A sensational, exaggerated article by a member of the Climbers’ Club. 

[Aspland, T. L.}] The English Lakes. Pen and pencil sketches of the Lakes. 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 16; 8 col. plates. Windermere, Garnett {1859} 

Atkinson, T. W. Travels in the regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor.. . 
on the contines of India and China. ... 2nd edition. 

Imp. 8vo, pp. xiii, 570; map, ill. London, Hurst and Blackett, 1861 

First edition 1860. 

Atkinson lived 1799-1861: was architect and traveller. He began as a 
bricklayer’s labourer. Travelled 1848-53, chiefly with the object of 
sketching. Doubts have been raised as to whether Atkinson travelled 
on the Amur, as the book is chietly copied from Maack’s work 
published in St Petersburg 1859. Dict. Nat. Biogr. 

Austin, Dr C. K. On mountain-climbing for professional men. 

Boston, Heath, 1907 
8vo, pp. 35; plates. Reprinted from Boston Medical Surgical Journ. 

vol. clvi, No. 25, pp. 799-808, June 20, 1907. 

Austria. Niederésterreich. Sommerfrischen, Kurorte und Hdéhenstationen. 
Hag. v. Landesverbande f. Fremdenverkehr. Wien, Lechner, 1908 
8vo, pp. xv. 33635 ill. 

—— The new Alpine railways in Austria. 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 66; ill. Vienna, I.R. Ministry of Railways [1908] 
Sceneries and people of Austria. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 95. Vienna, I.R. Ministry of Railways [1908] 


Baedeker, Karl. Siidbayern, Tirol und Salzburg, Ober- und Nieder-Osterreich, 
Steiermark, Kirnten und Krain. Handbuch fiir Reisende. 
SvO, pp. Xxvill, 664; maps. Leipzig, Baedeker, 1908. M.8 
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Bailey, G. E. Sierra sky-line guardians. In Sunset, San Francisco, vol. 17, 
no. 5. September, 1906 
8vo, pp. 227-229. 

Bayberger, E., Sing’ ma oans! see D.u.0.A.-V. Pfalz. 

Bealby, J. T., Sierra Nevada, 1887; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 


Beaufoy, Col. M.; sce Edgcumbe, R. 

Becker, Prof. F. Uber den Klausen. Auf neuer Gebirgsstrasse zwischen 
Ur- und Ost-Schweiz. Herausgegeben vom Verkebrsverein fiir den 
Kanton Glarus. Glarus, Spalti, 1900 
8vo, pp. 148; map, ill. 

Belloc, A. La maniére de voyager autrefois & de nos jours. , 
8vo, pp. 365; ill. Paris, Delagrave (1908). Fr. 4.50 

An interesting account of the difficulties of travel in France from the 
times of the early pilgrimages to the days of the automobile. 

Benson, C. E. Underground mountaineering. Yorkshire Holes. In Pearson’s 
Mag., London, no. 147. March, 1908 
8vo, pp. 278-285 ; ill. 

Best, Mrs M.C. Abroad: and how to live there. A Narrative of three years’ 
residence in Germany and Switzerland. London, Seeley, 1860 
8vo, pp. 845; front. 

Chap. 2, pp. 23-68; describes what places may be vieited near Chamonix. 
The author also describes Aosta, the St Bernard and the Simplon. 
Bibliotheque universelle et revue suisse. Tomes 29-66. 
Lausanne, etc., 1886-1895 
Contain the following ;— 
Vol. 30, juin 1886, pp. 449-481; A. Glardon, Louis Agassiz, étude 
biographique. 
81, juillet 1886, pp. 116-146; ditto. 
33, 1887, pp. 111-134; E. Tallichet, Eugéne Rambert, souvenirs 
personnels. 
34, 1887, pp. 24-43; P. Gervais, Le guide des Ormonts. 
36, 1887, oct.-déc., pp. 66; H. Warnery, Eugéne Rambert. 
38-39, 1888, juin-aout, 56 pp.; T. Chapuis, Dans les montagnes 
de la Norvege. 
42, 1889, pp. 543-567; H. Jacottet, Le Jura francais, notes de 
voyage en France. 
48-52, oct. 1890-oct. 1891, 330 pp.; E. Levier, Notes et impres- 
sions d’un botaniste, a trav ers le Caucase. 
49,1891, jan., pp. 55-81; V.de Floriant, A travers ies Andes 
équatoriules, souvenirs personnels. 
54-58, 1892-3, juin-mai, 240 pp.; E. Levier, Au cceur du Caucase, 
retour du Caucase. 
57, 1892, juillet, pp. 46-74; EB. Lullin, Les chemins de fer de mon- 
tagnes. 
61-2, 1894, jan.-déc., pp. 160; Mario ***, Edelweiss, un roman 
dans les Alpes. 
65, 1895, pp. 328-352; C. Buhrer, Les observatoires de montagne. 
62, 1894, pp. 318-337; E. Rod, Notes sur la peinture alpestre. 

Bobba, @. Alpi Marittime. Pubblicazione della Sezione di Torino sotto gli 
nuspizi della Sede Centrale del C.A.I. Guida dei Monti d’ Italia. 

Svo, pp. xxxi, 416; maps, ill. 1908. L.5 

Bonney, Rev. T. G. On the southern origin attributed to the northern zone 
in the Savoy and Swiss Alps. Read March 27, 1907. In Quart. Journ. 
Geolog. Soc. London, Longmans, vol. 63, part 3, no.251. August 14, 1907 
Svo, pp. 294-307 ; ill. 

A criticism of Prof. Lugeon’s views in Bull. Soc. géol. France. See 
under A. Penck, Die Entstehung d. Alpen. 


Bosshard, Albert. Rundsicht vom Gipfel der Sulzfluh. 
Winterthur, Selbstverlag, n.d. 
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Bouquet, H. Les accidents de montagne en 1907. Le massif de la Jungfrau. 
In La Vulgarisation scientifique, tome év, no. 12. 

Folio, pp. 309-313 ; ill. 15 décembre, 1907 

Bouvier, Dr L. La chaine des Aravis. Topographie botanique histoire & 
statistique des Vallées de la Clusaz, du Grand-Bornand du Reposoir et de 
Thones. Annecy, Thésio, 1866 
8vo, pp. 84. 

Presented by H. 8. Thompson, Esq. 

Briet, Lucien. Le bassin supérieur du Rio Vero, Haut-Aragon— Espagne. 
8vo, pp. 91; plates. Chateau-Thierry, Impr. Moderne, 1908 

wat i igar from Annales Soc. hist. et Arch. de Chateau-Thierry, 1907. 

Brocherel, J. Comment se forment, comment sévissent les avalanches. In 
Tour du Monde, Paris, N.S. 14e année, livraison 21. 23 mai, 1908 
Folio, pp. 161-64 ; ill. 

Brown, Stewardson. Alpine Flora of the Canadian Rocky Mountains. 
Illustrated with Water-Colour Drawings and Photographs by Mrs Charles 
Schaffer. New York and London, Putnam, 1907. 12/6 net 
8vo, pp. xxxix, 353; plates. 

This work is very interesting to those acquainted with the flora of the 
European Alps. They will be surprised to find how few alpine species are 
to be found in the Rockies, while most of the alpine genera, such as saxi- 
frages, anemones, ranunculi, gentians, are well represented, but by very 
different species. The species found in the Rockies seem to be of 
Scandinavian origin, such as Silene acaulis, Dryas octopetala, Sazifraga 
rivularis and cernua, all of which are also found in Scotland. But the 
alpine species that are supposed to be of Siberian origin, as the gentians, 
and of Mediterranean origin, such as the campanulas, are poorly repre- 
sented or entirely wanting. Many Rocky Mountain genera of saxifrages, such 
as heuchera, mstella, and tellima, are entirely wanting in the Alps.—T. H. 

To quote from the preface:—‘The plants of the Rockies might be 
characterised as plants adapted for the most part to the withstanding of 
severe conditions of drouth and cold, being mostly low and tufted, with 
small surfaces of leaf exposure, either thick and leathery or in many in- 
stances with an ample covering of protecting hairs; while those of the 
Selkirks, owing to the more humid atmospheric conditions, are essentially 
moisture-loving forms, with a luxuriant growth of stems and leaves... . 
Few of the more characteristic Rocky Mountain species extend west of the 
divide, while of those of the Selkirks, few extend east of it. . . . Contrast- 
ing the plants of this region with those of the European Alps it is interest- 
ing to note, that while the species are for the most part vastly different, 
yet there is a certain close resemblance in the families and genera which 
are represented.’ 

The descriptions are very carefully done, and the 79 illustrations are 
excellent. Ferns and some trees are included, but the grasses, sedges, 
and willows are not. 


Brickner, E., et E. Muret. Les variations périodiques des glaciers. 

Berlin, Borntraeger, 1908 
8vo, pp. 161-198. Extrait des Ann. de Glacialogie, Mars 1903. 

Brunialti, A. Un’ ascensione Commemorativa sul Gran Sasso d’ Italia: 30 
Luglio 1794-30 Luglio 1894. In L’ illustrazione italiana, anno xxi, 
num. 37, 16 settembre 1894 
Folio, pp. 179-182; ill. 

Buckingham, J. §. Belgium, the Rhine, Switzerland, and Holland. An 
autumnal tour. 2 vols, 8vo, plates. London, Jackson [p. 1847] 

Issued by subscription. 
In this and ‘ France’ plates are by Leitch and Bartlett. 
Chamonix, Grindelwald, ete. 

—- France, Piedmont, Italy, Lombardy, the Tyrol, and Bavaria. An autumnal 
Tour. London, Jackson, n.d. 
2 vols, 8vo, plates. 

Issued by subscription. Geneva, Simplon, Brenner, etc. A sequel to 
‘ Belgium.’ 
James Silk Buckingham, 1786-1855, was a journalist and traveller. 
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Buhrer, C., Observatoires de montagne; see Bibliothéque universelle, 1895. 

Birgi, Dr Emil. Der respiratorische Gaswechsel bei Ruhe und Arbeit auf 
Bergen. In Arch. f. Anat. u. Phys., Veit, Leipzig. 1900 
8vo, pp. 509-543. 

Buss, Dr Ernst. Kleiner illustrierter Fiihrer fiir das Glarnerland. Hsg. v. 
Verkehrsverein. Glarus, Buchdruckerei Glarus, 1893 
8vo, pp. 28; ill. 

Caduff, Julius. Piz Mundeun und Scopi. Zweiter Reisecyclus mit culturhis- 
torischen Blattern und Bliithen. Chur, Meyer, 1870 
Sm. 8vo. pp. 128. 

Calendar, 1908. ‘Cadore’; rivista illustrata delle Alpi dolomitiche. ' 
Obl. folio; ill. Padova, Prosperini, 1908 

California. Geological Survey of California. Geology. Volume 1. Report of 
Progress from 1860 to 1864. (J. D. Whitney, C. King, ete.) 

Published by authority of the Legislature of California, 1865 
4to, pp. xxvii, 498; plates. 

Campanile. Onoranze al Prof. Vincenzo Campanile. Napoli, d’ Auria, 1907 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 136; portrait. 

Prof. Campanile died 19 October 1905, at the age of 58. He was an 
enthusiastic lover of mountains. In 1892 he founded the Societa 
Alpina Meridionale at Naples ‘ to educate youth in the contemplation 
of natural beauties and in love for mountains,’ with the object of 
introducing greater strenuousness among the youth of southern Italy. 
The Society cid good work in the district for some years, but as 
support failed it was fused with the Naples section of the C.A.I. in 
1899. Prof. Campanile published four annual editions of an interesting 
‘Calendario alpino,’ in which ascents are recorded in the places of the 
usual daily saints. 

This memorial contains reports of various biographical addresses, 
messages of condolence, etc. 

Caprin, G. Alpi Giulie. Trieste, Caprin, 1895 
8vo, pp. 439; ill. 

Carus, C. G. Reise durch Deutschland, Italien und die Schweitz, im Jahre 
1828. 2 vols, 8vo. Leipzig, Fleischer, 1835 

Vol. 2, pp. 254-331; Simplon, Chamonix, Grindelwald. 

Catalogue of an Exhibition of Alpine and Other Photographs, Public Art 
Galleries, Brighton: July-August, 1907. 1907 
8vo, pp. 20. 

Cessole, Victor de. Les Aiguilles de Pélens. Premiéres ascensions. 

Corbeil, Crété, 1907 
8vo, pp. 51. Reprinted with additions and corrections from La Montagne, - 
May and June 1907. 

This, with other reprints, has been kindly presented by the author. 
Chabert, 8. Les Alpes dans l’qwuvre de Virgile. Reprinted from Annales de 


l'Université de Grenoble, Tome 19, no. 3. Décembre 1907 
8vo, ‘pp. 27. 

Chamois Hunter. The lost chamois hunter. <A tale of the Matterhorn. In 
Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual. London, Routledge, 1869 


8vo, pp. 35; ill. 
Chamonix. Geneva, Lake Léman, Chamonix. Illustrated Guide. 


8vo, pp. 93; map, ill. Geneva, Burkhardt. n.d. F. 1.50 
Chapuis, T., Montagnes de la Norvége; see Bibliotheque universelle, 188x. 
Chardon, M. le Sénateur, Mont-Blanc ou Simplon. Paris, Chaix, 1879 

8vo, pp. 27. 


Presented by H. F. Montagnier, Esq.; see Simplon et Mt Blanc. 
Colladon, D. Notes sur... le tunnel étudié sous le Mont-Blane... 
Avantuges d’un chemin de fer international par Je Simplon. 


Svo, pp. 68; plates. Geneve, Schuchardt, 1880 
Presented by H. F. Montagnier, Esq. 
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Colladon, D. Seconde Notice sur Ia question Simplon ou Mont-Blanc. 
Réponse 4 une lettre publiée par M. le Sénateur Chardon. 
8vo, pp. 19. Genéve, Schuchardt, 1880 

Presented by H. F. Montagnier, Esq. 

Collesson, P. Ascension du Tromsdalstind. In Bull. Soc. Géogr. de |’Est, 
26° année, no. 3. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1905 
8vo, pp. 223-228. 

Conway, Sir Wm. The Jubilee of the Alpine Club. In the Quarterly Review, 
no. 414, London, Murray. January 1908. 6/- 
8vo, pp. 272-282. 

—— The romance of mountaineering. In Strand Mag., London, vol. 34, no. 8. 


8vo, pp. 57-60; ill. July 1907 
Cook, Dr F. A. The conquest of Mount McKinley. In Harper’s Monthly 
Mag., New York, vol. 114, no. 684. May, 1907 


8vo, pp. 821-837; ill. 

‘Our success was largely due to the extreme simplicity and lightness of 
our climbing outfit and food. ... We embarked from Seattle on 
May 16, 1906. . . . Having failed in 1908 in our attempt to climb the 
great mountain from the south-west, we now planned an assault 
against the south-eastern slopes. ... At 10 a.m. on September 16 we 
reached the summit, 20,391 feet.’ 

Coolidge, Rev. W. A. B. The Alps in nature and history. 


8vo, pp. xx, 440; maps, plates. London, Methuen (1908). 7/6 net 
Cooper, J. F. Excursions in Switzerland. New edition. 
8vo, pp. xii, 314. ; London, Bentley, n.d. 2/6 


Courthion, L. Esquisse historique de la Vallée et Commune de Bagnes en 
Valais. Reprinted from Rev. historique Vaudoise. 
4to, pp. 56. Lausanne, Vincent, 1893 
Coxe, m. Briefe iiber den natiirlichen, biirgerlichen und _ politischen 
Zustand der Schweiz. Aus dem Englischen, mit Verbesserungen des 
Verfassers tibersetzt. Ziirich, Orell Gessner Fiisslin, 1781, 1791, 1792 
8 vols. 8vo. 
The later volumes contain the corrections of later English editions. 
—— Lettres de M. William Coxe & M. W. Melmoth, sur l'état politique, civil 


et naturel de la Suisse. Paris, Belin; Lausanne, Grasset, 1787 
2 vols, 8vo. 

—— Voyage en Suisse et chez les Grisons. Lausanne, Grasset, 1790 
8vo, pp. 396. 


This forms vol. 3 of above. 
Cuénot, H. Autour du Mont Blanc. Sous les auspices de la Section lilloise 
du C.A.F. 13 mars 1907. In Bull. Soc. de Géogr. de Lille, tome 48, no. 9. 


8vo, pp. 176-190; ill. Septembre 1907 
Dainelli, G. Progressi e problemi della glacialogia. In Rivista d’ Italia, 
Roma, Anno xi, fase. xi. Novembre 1906 


8v0, pp. 739-808. 
(Dandolo, T.) Sa:zgio di lettere sulla Svizzera. I] cantone de’ Grigioni. 


1l8mo, pp. 232; map. Milano, Stella, 1829 
—— Prospetto della Svizzera assia ragionamenti da servire d’ introduzione alle 
lettere sulla Svizzera. Milano, Stella, 1832 
18mo, 2 vols, maps. 
—- Viagvio per la Svizzera orientale. Milano, Stella, 1836 


18mo, 2 vols. 

There were 15 vols of ‘Lettere sulla Svizzera’ by Dandolo, of which 
the above are nos 1 and 12-15. The remaining vols were on 
‘Svizzera occidentale.’ 

Darras, Louis. Autour de la Suisse et sur les bords du Rhin. Notes et 


impressions .... Mons, 1904 
8vo, pp. 44. 

Dauphine. Grenoble et le Dauphiné. Livret-Guide publié par le Syndicat 
d'Initiative de Grenoble. Grenoble, Vallier, 1907 


8vo, pp. 72; maps, ill. 
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Dauvergne’s Pamirs, 1892; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 
Delille, J.; see Devonshire, Duchess of. 
Deluc, J. A. Histoire du passage des Alpes par Annibal. 


8vo, pp. xxii, 391; plates. - Genéve et Paris, Paschoud ; 1825 
Demanche, G. Alpinisme et refuges alpins. In Rev. francaise de l’étranger. 
vol. 32, no. 348. Septembre, 1907. Fr. 2 


8vo, pp. 516-524; ill. 
Denholm, James. A tour to the principal Scotch and English Lakes. A new 
edition. Glasgow, Brah & Reid, etc., 1817 
8vo, pp. vi, 306. 
First edition 1804. 
Denholm, 1772-1818, compiled an important chronicle, 
the city of Glasgow.’ He was a teacher of drawing. 


Deniker, J. Trois voyages 4 Lhasa, 1898-1901, par Ovché Narzounof, pélerin 
Kalmouk. In Tour du Monde, Paris, N.S. 10° année, livraisons 19, 20. 
Folio, pp. 217-240; ill. | 7 et 14 mai, 1904 

Descombes, Paul. La défence des montagnes. In Rev. d. deux mondes, 
Paris, année 77e, 5me période, tome 39, 4me livraison. 
8vo, pp. 897-916. 15 juin, 1907 

An article on afforestation. 

Deutsche Alpenzeitung. vii. Jahrgang 1907/1908. 1. Halbband, April 1907- 
September 1907. Schriftleitung E. Lankes. 
4to, pp. vi, 352; ill. Miinchen, Gustav Lammer, 1907. M. 7 

Among the articles are ;— 
R. Reschreiter, Cordillere v. Ecuador. 
F. Wolff, Von Bozen nach Ampezzo. 
J. Morriggl, Die Alpeiner Gruppe. 
O. Nonnenbruch, Eine Schneeschufahrt auf d. Mte Rosa. 
H. Reinl, Die Nordwand d. grossen Triglav. 
J. Jaeger, Eine missgliickte Besteigung d. Hochtenn. 
J. Hosp, Auf d. Piz Bernina. 
H. Andry, Auf d. Similaun. 
J. H. Graf, Die Clubhiitten d. Festsektion Bern. 
J. Simon, Das Grosse Aletschhorn. 
This periodical keeps up to its customary high standard of illustration. 
Each number contains coloured plates, as well as numerous repro- 
ductions of photographs. 

— VII. Jabrgang (1907/1908). II. Halbband (Oktober 1907_Mirz 1908.) 
Schriftleitung: Eduard Lankes. Miinchen, Gustav Lammer, 1908 
4to, pp. vi, 350; col. and other plates. 

Among the articles are ;— 
H. v. Sauerland, Bergfahrten in der Mischabelgebirge ; Rimpfisch- 
horn, Dom. : 
O. Reicher, Erste Uberschreitung d. Dent du Requin. 
H. Hoek, Winter in Jimtland. 
E. Schottelius, Ein Wintertag in den Dolomiten. 
A. Halbe, Die etische Bedeutung des Bergsteigens. 
F. Ungethiim, Schiffahrt auf den Grossvenediger. 
Lawinen. 
—— —— Beilage. VWerkehr und Sport. III. Jahrgang. 
4to, pp. vi, 506 ; ill. 1907/08 
This paper continues to be finely illustrated both in colour and 
in black and white. 

Devonshire, Duchess of. Passage du Saint-Gothard, poéme traduit de 
Vanglais par Jacque Delille. 
8vo, pp. 40-125. Paris, Giguet et Michaud; Londres, Prosper, 1802 (an 10) 

Poem and notes both in English and French. Printed in ‘ Dithyrambe 
sur l’immortalité de l’Ame.’ 

Dingelstedt, Caucasus 1889, 1895; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 


‘Description of 
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Dixie, Lady Florence. Waifs & Strays, or the Pilgrimage of a Bohemian 
abroad. London, Griffith & Farran (1884) 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 60. 

Poetry, dedication to Lord Francis Douglas. 
Mostly on Switzerland. 

Dixon, Hepworth. La Suisse contemporaine. Paris, Bailliére, 1872 
8vo, pp. 286. 

Draeger, A. Deutsche Reisen fiir die reifere Jugend unternommen und 
beschrieben. Erster Theil. Die Wunder des Hochgebirges. 


Sq. 8vo, Pp. iv, 126; col. lithographs. Berlin, Winckelmann (1853) 
Drieling, F. H. C. Aanteekeningen op eene Reise naar Zwitserland en 
Lombardijen, in 1829. Utrecht, van der Monde, 1833 


8vo, pp. viii, 112; plates. 
General, including Grindelwald and Chamonix. 
Diibi, Dr H. Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides. The Bernese Oberland. 


Volume iv. Grimsel to the Uri Rothstock. London, Unwin, 1908 
Part 1. Grimsel to the Sustenlimmi. pp. xx, 111. 10/- 
Part 2. Sustenlimmi to the Uri Rothstock. pp. xxiii, 182. 10/- 


—— Hochgebirgsfiihrer durch die Berner Alpen. Band iv. Von der Grimsel 
bis zum Uri-Rotstock. Im Auftrag der Sektion Bern 8.A.C. herausge- 
geben, Autorisierte Uebersetzung aus der Climbers’ Guide Series. 


sm. 8vo, pp. 200. Berne, Francke, 1908. M. 3.50 
Ducis, Abbé C. A. Le passage d’Annibal du Rhone aux Alpes. 
8vo, pp. 110. Paris, Didier, 1869 


Dumas. The glacier land. By Mrs W. R. Wilde. 
London and Belfast, Sims and M‘Intyre 1852 
8vo, pp. viii, 272: boards. Vol. 7 of ‘ The Bookcase.’ 
Dunn, Robert. The Shameless Diary of an Explorer. 
8vo, pp. viii, 297; map, plates. New York, Outing Publishing Co., 1907 
Expedition to attempt Mount McKinley in 1903. A story of very rough 
exploration round the mountain, with Dr Cook as leader. 


Ebel, J.G. Manuel du voyageur en Suisse . . . Nouvelle édition. 
8vo, pp. xcviii, 620; map. Paris, Audin, 1826 
——_-—- Manuel du voyageur en Suisse .. . par L. G. Ebel. Nouvelle édition. 
8vo, pp. 604; plates. Paris, Audin ; Genéve, Cherbuliez, 1833 
Edgcumbe, R. A missing page in alpine history. In the National Rev. 
London. October, 1893 
8vo, pp. 230-241. 

Account dated 1816 by Col. Beaufoy of his ascent of Mont Blanc, 
August 8-9, 1787; printed from a MS. by the author found among 
the papers of Lady Dalrymple, his great-grandmother. 

The story of this ascent appeared in Annals of Philosophy, London, 
vol. 9, no. 2, February, 1817: copied in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Mag. no. 1, April 1817; and is further referred to, we believe, in 
Beaufoy’s scientific works (? published by the Royal Society). An 
epitome of the account was published in the Literary and Statistical 
Mag. for Scotland, vol. 1, no. 2, August, 1817. 

Col. Mark Beaufoy, F.R.S., lived 1764-1827, and was colonel of the 
Tower Hamlets militia from 1797. 

—— The first ascent of Mont Blanc. In the National Rev. London. 
8vo, pp. 772-782. August 1892 

A paraphrase of Dumas’ account of Balmat’s story. 

Eggen, J. L. Mon réve sur les moyens de rendre l’ascension au Mont Blanc 
facile et agreable; Genéve 1835. . 

This pamphlet on a railway up Mont Blanc is reprinted with notes by 
J. Vallot in La Montagne, 20 mars 1908, pp. 106-117. The original 
pamphlet is in the Bibliothéque municipale de Genéve. 

Portions of this were given by Signor L. Vaccarone in the Boll. C.A.I. 
no. 40. 
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English Lakes. The Pocket Guide to the English Lakes; being a companion 
to Darton and Clarke’s map of the Lake District. 


8vo, pp. 17; map London, Darton and Clarke, 1843 
Etna, Major Donato. Memoriale per |’ ufticiale sulle Alpi. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. viii, 151. Torino, Casanova, 1900. L. 2.50 


Ferrand, H. Questions hannibaliques. Une conversion au Clapier. In Rev. d. 
Etudes anciennes, tome x, no.1. Annales Faculté d. Lettres de Bordeaux. 


8vo, pp. 8. Janvier-mars, 1908 
On Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps. 
——- Bibliographie. Grenoble, Baratier, 1906 


8vo, pp. 20. 
A bibliography of articles, etc., written by Monsieur Ferrand. 
—— La reconstitution des noms de lieux. Grenoble, Rey, 1908 
8vo, pp. 12. 
The three above have been very kindly presented by Monsieur Ferrand. 
Ferrari, Dr Agostino. Premier supplément au catalogue de photographies 
de la chaine des Alpes, des Apennins, des Pyrénées, du Caucase, de 
l’'Himalaya, ete. Turin, 1907 
Fol. pp. 143; typewritten. Presented by Dr. Ferrari. 
v. Ficker, Heinz. Zur Meteorologie von West-Turkestan. 


4to, pp. 35. Wien, Hélder, 1908 
Reprinted from Denks. mathem.-naturw. Kl. d.k. Akad. d. Wissensch. 
Bd. 81. 


de Floriant, V., Andes equatoriales ; see Bibliothéque universelle, 1891. 
Fontana, va Patagonian Andes, 1886; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 
Forbes, H. 0., Mt Owen Stanley, 1888; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 
Ford, Rev. Wm. A description of scenery in the Lake District intended as a 
guide to strangers. Fourth edition. 
8vo, pp. 190. London, Groombridge ; Carlisle, Thurnam, 1845 
The maps and ill. mentioned on titlepage are lacking in this copy. 
Franscini, Stefano. Gemiilde der Schweiz. Der Canton Tessin, historisch, 
geographisch, statistisch geschildert ... nebst Anweisung, denselben 
auf die genussvollste und niitzlichste Weise zu bereisen. 
Svo, pp. xii, 436. St Gallen u. Bern, Huber, 1835 
Frédéricg, 8. Voynge en Suisse. Bruxelles, Weissenbruch, 1902 
8vo, pp. 24. Reprinted from Rev. de Belgique. 

‘Dés que j'ai posé le pied sur la montagne, rien n’existe plus hors 
delle . . . oubli complet de toute existence antérieure. C’est plus 
que de l’oubli, C ‘est le néant . . . qui me pousse tous les ans & revenir 
au méme pays.’ 

Freebairn, R. Outlines of Lancashire scenery, from an unpublished sketch book. 
Sm. folio, 24 copper plates. London, Colnaghi, 1815 
Views in the Lake District. 
Friederichsen, M., Tian-Shan, 1899; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 
Garola, Ruggiero. I1 Monte Bianco ed il Sempione. Studii di confronto. 
8vo, pp. 32; plates. Torino, Roux and Favale, 1381 
Presented by H. F. Montagnier, Esq. 
Geikie, J., Mountains, 1686, 1901, 1902; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 
La Géographie ; see Société de géographie. 
Gervais, P., Le guide d. Ormonts; see Bibliothéque universelle, 1887. 
Gilchrist, C. A recent ascent of Ixtaccihuatl. In Bulletin Geogr. Soc. 
Philadelphia, vol. 5, no. 3. 1907 
8vo, pp. 1-5; 3 plates. 

An ascent in the beginning of the year. ‘I first tried the south aréte 
but was forced to be satistied with reaching the ‘ Feet’ or south knob 
of the mountain which is perhaps 600 feet lower than the“ Breast ” or 
highest point. This route offered tine rock climbing over a very bold 
part of the mountain. ... My following attempts were confined to a 
more direct route by way of the western slopes from Amecameca, by 
which I renched the summit. I found better progress in rhythmic 
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breathing and climbing, and with avoidance of the continual turning 
to inspect the panorama. . .. The difficulties to be encountered on 
Ixtaccihuat] are not alpine. The summit can be reached without 
climbing a single cliff or crossing a single crevasse. ... It offers 
peculiar attractions to the mountain enthusiast because of the fascina- 

— tion of a comparatively unexplored upper region.’ 

Girardin, Paul. Le glacier de Bézin en Maurienne. Contribution a l'étude 
de l’érosion glaciaire. In Bull. Soc. neuchateloise de Géographie, 
tome xviil. 1907 
8vo, pp. 75-87 ; plates. 

Glaciers. Bericht der Gletscherkommission fiir das Jahr 1906/07, von 
Hagenbach-Bischoff. Freiburg, 1907 
8vo, pp. 65-71. 

Reprinted from Verhandl. schw. naturf. Ges. 90. Jahres-Versam. Bd. 2. 

—— Die Schmelzformen des Firns im tropischen und _ subtropischen 
Hochgebirge. (1) Beobachtungen in den Anden Argentiniens von Prof. Dr 
Hauthal, (2) In den Anden von Ecuador von Prof. Dr Hans Meyer, 
(3) Am Kilimandjaro von Dr Fritz Jaeger. In Zeitschr. d. Ges. f. Erdk. 
Berlin, No. 2. 1908 
8vo, pp. 94-115; plates. 

The theory here expounded of ‘nieve penitente’ in tropical America 
and Africa is as follows. The snow is acted on by heavy rain— 
is it first formed into wave hollows and crests by the wind ?— 
which causes depressions that are not filled up immediately by fresh 
snow. The sun strikes more directly on the bottom than on the sides 
of those depressions so as to deepen them. further. At the same time 
the alternate melting and freezing of the tops of the ridges between 
depressions hardens the top snow, which thus protects the ridge snow 
underneath. The uniform slope of the nieve is attributed to the 
action of wind. In the Alps a similar form is seen only in its com- 
mencement, for it is obliterated by frequent falls of fresh snow. 

Glardon, A., L. Agassiz; see Bibliothéque universelle, 1886. 

Golbery, F. de. Storia e descrizione della Svizzera e del Tirolo. Traduzione 
a cure di A. F. Falconetti. Venezia, Antonelli, 1840 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 468; map, plates. 

_ Gonella, F., E. Silvano e E. Coggiola. Da Courmayeur a Martigny. Strada 
rotabile. Torino, Cassone, 1906 
4to. pp. 36; plates and maps. 

This pamphlet was published to invite subscriptions for the carriage 
road now being made over the Col Ferret. It describes the route and 
the project and is very finely illustrated. 

Gothard, P. Rigyberg, der Himmelskiniginn eingeweiht unter dem Titel 


Maria zum Schnee. Vermehrte Aufl. Zug, Blunscht, 1802 
8vo, pp. 134. 
Grandjean, V. Flaneries dans les Alpes. Geneve, Jullien, 1908 


8vo, pp. 228; plates. 
La chaine des Aravis, Les Alpes de Taninges, Les Rochers des Fiz, Le 
Massif de Platé, Bibliographie. 
Gremli, A. Exkursionsflora fiir die Schweiz. 9. Aufl. Aarau, Wirz, 1901 
8vO, pp. xxiv, 472. 
Grey, Rowland. In Sunny Switzerland. A Story of Six Weeks. 
8vo, pp. ix, 274. London, Kegan Paul, 1884 
A story centering in Zermatt. . 
Grierson, Rev. Thos. Autumnal rambles among the Scottish mountains: or, 
pedestrian tourist’s friend. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
8vo, pp. 232; 2 plates. Edinburgh, Hogg: London, Groombridge, 1851 
Griesbach, C. L. Geology of the Central Himalayas. Memoirs of the geolog. 
Survey of India, vol. 23. Calcutta, 1891 
Imp. 8vo, pp. x, 231, xix; plates. . 
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‘H., E. R. (a lady). Rambles and Scrambles in the Tyrol. 
8vo, pp. vi, 141; ill. London, Woolmer, 1885 

Hardwick, Charles. Over the Alps, by the St Gothard Pass. [1878] 
8vo, pp. 14. 

Harrison, Frederic. My alpine jubilee 1851-1907. 
8vo, pp. ix, 141; portrait. London, Smith, Elder, 1908 

This includes the following articles reprinted :— 
Cornhill, Dec. 1907; The Alps once more. 
Cornhill, 1904; Sir Leslie Stephen. 
Westminster Rev., Oct. 1864; Mountaineering. 

-—— The Alps once more. In the Cornhill magazine, Smith, Elder, London, 
N.S. 138. December, 1907 
8vo, pp. 728-747. 

Two letters dated October 1907 written from Montreux and Col de Jaman. 

Hastings, S. Alpine plants at home. First series. Sixty photographs. 

Sm. 8vo, plates. London, etc., Gowans & Gray, etc., 1908. 6d 

-Hauthal, Dr. Schmelzformen d. Firns; see Glaciers, 1908. 

Heer, J.C. Ein Besuch der Jungfrau-Bahn 4.-8. Juni 1898. 
8vo, pp. 25. Ziirich, Neuen Ziircher, 1898 

Reprinted from ‘ Neuen Ziircher Zeitung.’ 

Heilprin, Angelo. The eruption of Pelée. A summary and discussion of the 
phenomena and their sequels. Printed for the Geographical Society of 
Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott Co. 1908 
Folio, pp. 72; plates. 

Heim, Dr Alb. Der Bau der Schweizeralpen. Neujahrsbl. hsy. v. d. Natur- 
forsch. Ges., 110. Stiick. 4iirich, Fiisi & Beer, 1908 
4to, pp. 26; plates. 

Heimatschutz. Ligue pour la beauté. Zeitschrift der Schweizer Vereinigung 
fiir Heimatschutz. Bulletin de la ligue pour la conservation de la Suisse 


pittoresque. 
Jahrgang I. Bern-Biimpliz, Benteli, 1906 
4to, pp. 64; plates: 8 numbers. 

——- —— Jahrgang II. 1907 


4to, pp. 96; plates: 12 numbers. 
The price to non-members of the League is 5 fr. per annum. 
There is an English Branch of this League, of which the Hon. Treasurer 
is Mr J. Eberli, 4 Highbury New Park, London, N. Anyone sending 
2/6 may join the League. Its objects are ;— 


The protection of the characteristic natural churm and historic interest 
of Switzerland, and, more purticularly, 

(a) The protection of natural scenery against every kind of dis- 
fixurement and speculative exploitation. 

(b) and (c) The cultivation of the traditional types of architecture 
in town and country; its development in harmony with the 
natural surroundinys, and the preservation of characteristic 
buildings. 

(d) The preservation of native customs and costumes, dialects und 
folk-songs. 

(e) The promotion of the national arts and crafts. 

(f) The protection of indigenous animals and plants against 


extermination. 
Henry, Abbé. Les premiers guides de Courmayeur. ... avant la fondation 
du Bureau le 6 juillet 1868, suivi de l’alpinisme et le clergé valdétain en 
1907. Aoste, Impr. catholique, 1908 


4to, pp. 31. 
This contains a full account of the attempts to ascend Mont Blane from 
the Courmayeur side. 
Heywood, B. A. A vacation tour at the Antipodes, . . . In 1861-1362. 
8vo, pp. villi, 264; maps, plates. London, Longmans, 1863 
Includes plates of the Southern Alps of N.Z. | | 
T 2 
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Hill, Wm. H. A nine days’ ramble in the Lake District of England; by two 
lovers of the picturesque. Wakefield, Stanfield, 1852 
Sm. 8vo, pp. iv, 52. 

Himalayas. A preliminary survey of certain glaciers in the north-west 
Himalaya. By otticers of the Geological Survey of India. In Records of 
the Geolog. Survey, vol. 35, parts 3 and 4. Calcutta, 1907 | 
4to, pp. 123-157 ; plates. 

This contains ;— 

T. H. Holland, Introduction. 

H. H. Hayden, Hinarche, Barche, Minapin, Hispar, Yengutsa, and 
Hassanabad Glaciers. 

H. Walker und E. H. Pascoe, Sonapani, Bara Shigri, Perad Glaciers. 

G. Cotter and J. C. Brown, Pindari, Milam, Shankalpa, Poting Glaciers. 

The above reports are records of measurements. 

‘The glaciers of the Hunza and the Karakoram range descend to 
lower altitudes (7000 to 8000 ft.) than in the Lahaul and Kumaon 
regions (about 11,000 feet). . . . There is evidence of general retreat 
shown by the occurrence in nearly all cases of old moraines at lower 
levels in the valleys. This does not necessarily mean that the 
glaciers are now in retreat, and two well-authenticated cnses of recent 
advance have been found in the Yengutsa and Hassanabad glaciers.’ 

In 1905, Mr. D. W. Freshtield on behalf of the Commission inter. 
nationale des Glaciers drew the attention of Lt.-Col. Burrard to the 
importance of recording data for determining the secular movements 
of the principal Himalayan glaciers. . . . Col. Burrard referred the 
question to the Board of Scientific Advice, ... and the Board 
agreed on a system of observations, recommending that the distri- 
bution of the necessary information and collection of data should 
be under the control of the Geological Survey Department.’ 


Hoinville, Jean. Die Schneewitwe. Roman aus den Hochalpen. 


8vo, pp. 197. Bern, Neukomm & Zimmermann [1907} 
Holding, T. H. The Camper's handbook. 
Bvo, pp. viii, 212; ill. London, Simpkin, Marshall, 1908. 5/- net 


A very useful book of hints. To the many hints on tents it might be 
added that a thin double tent, allowing a layer of air between the two 
coverings, has been found very warm on arctic travel. 

Holland, P. Select views of the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire. From drawings made by P. Holland, Engraved by C. 
Rosenberg. Liverpool, Peeling [1792] 
Obl. 4to, 22 plates, with descriptions. 

Hotels. Schweizer Hotelier-Verein-Jubiliums-Gedenkschrift. 
4to, pp. 76; map. Basel, Zentralbureau [1908] 

Of travellers in Switzerland the English come third in the percentage of 
the total: Germans 31 °%, Swiss 22 %, English 13 %, French 12 %. 
The English however stay much longer in places than the others. 

—— The Austro-Hungarian Hotel and Health Resort Guide. 3rd edition. 


8vo, pp. 146; ill. London, Cox, 1907 
The Hotels of Switzerland. Published by the Swiss Society of Hotel Pro- 
prietors. Basle, Behm, 1908 


8vo, pp. 222; ill. 

Housman, John. A descriptive tour, and guide to the lnkes, caves, mountains, 
and other Natural Curiosities, in Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancashire, 
and a part of the West Riding of Yorkshire. The sixth edition. 
8vo, pp. 264; map, plates. | Carlisle, Jollie; ete., 1814 

- -—— The ninth edition. Curlisle, Jollie; etc., 1821 
8vo, pp. iv, 2803; plates. 

Hughes, T. W. H. Note on ajtrip over the Milim Pass, Kumaon. In Records 
Geolog. Survey India, vol. 11, pt 2. May, 1878 
8vo, pp. 182-187. 
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Huitfeldt, F. Das Skilaufen. Berlin, Manning, 1907 
8vo, pp. 59; ill. 

A good manual of the sport, with special reference to the ‘Tele- 
markstil.’ 

Hulme, F. E. Familiar Swiss Flowers. London, etc., Cassell, 1908. 7/6 net 
8vo, pp. viii, 224; col. plates. 

A good work for popular use, with well drawn and coloured plates. 

im Thurm, E. F., Roraima, 1885; sée Scottish Geogr. Mag. 

Innsbruck. Neuester Fiihrer durch Innsbruck und Umgebung. 
8vo, pp. 94; ill. Innsbruck, Edlinger [c. 1895] 

Ivolas, J. Les jardins alpins. Description, organisation, ressources, etc., de 
ceux actuellement connus en Europe. 
8vo, pp. 100. Paris, Klincksieck ; Geneve, Kiindig, 1908. Fr. 3 

Notes on 44 gardens for alpine plants—with lists of plants cultivated in 
some—from the first started in Lilienfeld in 1835, to the very fine 
garden presented by Mme Cognacq to Samoéns in 1906, which cost 
1,000,000 francs. 

Jaeger, F.. Schmelzformen d. Firns; see Glaciers. 1908. 

—— Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber eine Forschungsreise in das abflusslose Gebiet 
Deutsch-Ost-Afrikas. In Zeits. d. Ges. f. Erdk. Berlin, No. 4. 1908 
8vo, pp. 251-265; plates, including two of Kibo. 

Joanne, Paul. Suisse. Collection des Guides-Joanne. 


8vo, pp. 78*, xxix, 380; maps ete. Paris, Hachette, 1908. Fr. 7.50 
. Johnson, Dr F. H. A Winter’s Sketches in the South of France and the 
Pyrenees. .. . London, Chapman & Hall, 1857 


8vo, pp. xi, 336. 

Johnson, Rev. T. B. Tramps round the Mountains of the Moon and through 
the back gate of the Congo State. London, Unwin, 1908. 6/- 
8vo, pp. xxiii, 360; plates. 

Kabru. The record climb on Kabru. In The Empress, Calcutta, vol. 22, no. 2. 
folio, pp. 3-7; ill. January, 1908 

Interesting illustrations of this great climb. 

Kennedy, Sir Alexander. The jubilee of the Alpine Club. In Country Life, 
vol. 22, no. 570. Christmas Number, Dec. 7, 1907 
Folio, pp. 795-800. 

A short history of the Club and the chief climbs of its members, very 
finely illustrated. 

Kerner v. Marilaun, Fr. Die letzte Vergletscherung der Central-Alpen im 
Norden d. Brenner. In Mitt. d. k.-k. Geogr. Ges. Wien. 1890 
8vo, pp. 307-330. 

King, C.; see California, Survey, 1865. 

Koppe, Dr C. Die interessantesten Alpen- und Bergbahnen, vornehmiich der 


Schweiz. Berlin, Paetel, 1896 
8vo, pp. 56; map, ill. Samml. pop. Schriften hsg. v. d. Ges. Urania, 
no. 40. 
Le Blond, Mrs. A girl’s climbing lesson. In Girl’s Realm, London. 
8vo, pp. 857-863; ill. September, 1907 
—— Tales of a mountain climber. In Strand Mag. London, vol. 34, no. 79. 
Bvo, pp. 620-628; ill. December, 1907 
—— The story of an alpine winter. A novel. 
8vo, pp. 289. London, Bell, 1907 


A lively account of winter sports at St. Moritz and Davos set in the 
frame of a very slight and harmless love-story. 
Le Conte, J. N. Inthe hishest Sierra. In Sunset, San Francisco, vol. 17, no. 5. 


8vo, pp. 215-226 ; ill. September, 1906 
Le Faure, G. Le secret du gincier. Roman. No. 2, La Vie d’aventures. 
Ato, pp. 32; ill. Paris, 146 rne Montmartre, juillet, 1907. 25c. 


A sensational story. 
Leslie, Marion. Women mountaineers. In the Woman at Home, London, 


8vo, pp. 310-319; ill. July, 1908 
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Levier, E., Le Caucase ; see Bibliotheque universelle, 1890-1893. 
Little, R. M., Kinabalu, 1887; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 
Lloyd, H. D. The Swiss Democracy. The study of a sovereign people. 


8vo, pp. xvi, 273. London and Leipsic, Unwin, 1908. 6/ net 
Luzern. Die Alpen des Kantons Luzern. Bericht der Experten des Luzerner- 
ischen Bauernvereins, August 1878. Luzern, Keller, 1878 


8vo, pp. 33. 
Mackintosh, A.J. Mountaineering Clubs, 1857-1907. 
8vo, pp. 31. London, Spottiswoode, 1908 
Reprinted, with corrections and additions, from the Alpine Journal, 
August 1907. 
Macgregor, John. My note book. Switzerland. 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 216. Frankfurt 0.M., Jugel, 1837 
Maél, Pierre. Terre de Fauves. Roman. 6me édition. 
8vo, pp. 313. Paris, Ollendortf, 1905. Fr. 3.50 


In the style of Jules Verne. Describes the ascent of Gaurisankar. 
Manning, Anne]; see The year nine. 
archand, L. Le Mont Blane. Conférence avec projections lumineuses, in 
Aprés )’Ecole, revue illustrée, Paris, Cornély, no. 215. 5 aot, 1907 
4to, pp. 513-524 ; ill. 

Marson,.Prof. Luigi. Sui ghiacciai dell?’ Adamello-Presanella. In Boll. soc. 
geogr. ital., Roma, ser. iv, vol. vii, num. 6. Giugno, 1906 
8vo, pp. 546-568 ; ill. 

Mathieu, Joseph. Herborisation aux trois pics de Belledonne. 
8vo, pp. 9; plate. Lyon, Assoc. Typogr., 1896 

Reprinted from Annales Soc. botan., Lyon, tome 21. 

Meisser, E. Vorschliize fiir lohnende und leichtere Ski-Touren in der 

Umgebung von Chur. 4Hsg. v. Verkehrs-Verein Chur. 


8vo0, pp. Vili, 27. Chur, Bischofberger, 1907 
-—— Touren-Vorschiliige fiir das Excursionsgebiet von Chur. Hsg. v. Verkehrs- 
verein Chur. Chur, Braun, 1907 


8vo, pp. vi, 85. 

Merrill, E. D. The Ascent of Mount Haleon, Mindoro. The Philippine 
Journ. of Science, vol. 2, no. 3. Manila, June 1907 
8vo, pp. 179-203. 

Ascent in 1906. Like other Philippine Peaks, Halcon, 8,500 ft., offers 
no climbing difficulties, only the ditliculty of cutting a track through 
forest. 

Meyer, Hans. Schmelzformen d. Firns; see Glaciers, 1908. 

Meyer, 0.-E., Jacques Balmat ; see D.u.Oe.A.-V. Breslau, Bericht 1907. 

Meyers Reisebiicher. Deutsche Alpen. Erster Teil: Bayerischer Hoch- 
land, Algiiu, Vorarlberg; Tirol: Brennerbahn, Otztaler-, Stubaier- und 
Ortlergruppe, Bozen, Schlern und Rosengarten, Meran, Brenta- und 
Adamellogruppe; Bergamasker Alpen, Gardesee. 

10. Autl. Leipzig u. Wien, Bibliogr. Instit., 1908. M.5 
8vo, pp. xli, 372; maps. 

Monographien aus d. Schweizeralpen; see Stebler, F. G. 

Montanari, T. Annibale. L’ uomo, la traversata delle Alpi e le prime campagne 
d’ Italia fino al Trasimeno secondo gli antichi e la verita storica. 

Sy. 8vo, pp. xxili, 740; maps, plates. Rovigo, a spese dell’ Autore, 1900-1901 

The chapters are: In quali stagione Annibale passo le Alpi: L’ itinerario 
secondo Polibio e secondo Livio: Rodano o Druenza: Quale via tenne 
Annibale per 1’ Alpi: Classificazione sistematica delle ipotesi; Esame 
d’ alcune soluzioni: Considerazioni generali sulla traversata delle 


Alpi: ete. 
Montanus, F, Die Alpenfahrt der Familie Ekel. Eine wahre Geschichte als 
Beitrag zum alpinen Knigze. Miinchen, Lindauer, 1908. M. 1 
8vo, pp. 40. 


Mont-Blanc. Itinéraire illustré de Paris au Mont-Blanc. 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 32; ill. Paris, P.L.M. £1907] 
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Montémont, A. Voyage aux Alpes et en Italie. . . 4me édition. 


8vo, pp. 364. Paris, Bertrand, 1860 
Geneva, Mont Blanc, Valais, Gr. 8. Bernard, Simplon, Hautes-Alpes, 
Grenoble. 


Montemont lived 1788-1861. The first edition of the ‘ Voyage’ was 
published in 1821. The above fourth edition is corrected to date. 

Presented by H. F. Montagnier, Esq. 

Mont Rosa. Laboratoire scientitigue international du Mont Rosa. Travaux 
des années 1904-1907. Tome ii. Extrait des Arch. ital. de Biologie, 
t. xliii_xliv. Turin, Bona, 1907 
8vo, pp. xvi, 191; ill. 

A laboratory has been opened near the Col d’Olen and various countries 
may nominate investigators to occupy the rooms and have the use of 
instruments, library etc. while making experiments. 

This volume contains records of experiments in connexion with 
rarefied air, made by A. Mosso and A. Aggazzotti. 

Morgan, E. D., Pamir, 1892; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 

—— Mountains of Central Asia, 1894; see Scottish Geogr. Mug. 

Munthe, Axel. Memories & Vagaries. London, Murray, 1908. 6/- net 
8vo. 

Chap. vi, pp. 73-82: Mont Blanc, king of mountains. A fanciful, im- 
pressive sketch of a late season ascent and avalanche. 

Neale, Erskine. Sunsets and sunshine; or varied aspects of life. 
pp. 224-239 ; the Balmats of Chamonix. London, Longmans, 1862 
Newton, Rev. H. E. Mountaineering in the Southern Alps, being an accoun 
of some first ascents at the head of the Fox Glacier in South Westland, 
N.Z. In Christmas number of Weekly Press, Christchurch, N.Z. 1907 
Folio, pp. 9-17 ; ill. 
First ascents, in 1907, of Mounts Haast, Lendenfeldt, Spencer, and 


Conway. 
Niedermayr, Prof. F. Der Hochtourist. Ein Handbuch fiir Aufinger. 
8vo, pp. vi, 04; ill. Wien u. Leipzig, Hartleben, 1908. M.3 
Nielson, Yngvar. Bergensbanen. Norske Jernbaner II. 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 32; ill. Kristiania, Narvesen, 1907 
Norway. Yaciting cruises in 1908. Newcastle, Matthiessen, 1908 


8vo, pp. 125; ill. 

Ovché, Narzounof; see Deniker, J. 

Otley, J. A concise description of the English Lakes. . . . Sixth edition. 
Svo, pp. vili, 182; maps. Keswick, published by the author; etc., 1837 

Paillot, ee Sports dhiver. Chemins de fer P.L.M. Puris, Barreau, 1907 
8vo, pp. 24; ill. 

Parker, Elizabeth. Mountaineering in the Canadian Rockies. In London 
May. vol. 18, no. 106. June, 1907 
8vo, pp. 425-430; ill. 

Parry, John. A trip to North Wales, made in 1839 ; containing much informa. 
tion relative to that interesting alpine country; ... 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 67; plates. London, Limbird, 1840 
Reprinted from Sunday Times Sep. 8-Oct. 20, 1839. 

Peck, Annie S. A Woman in the Andes. My attempt to ascend Mount 

Huascaran. In Harper’s Monthly Magazine, vol. 114, no. 679. 


8vo, pp. 3-14; ill. December, 1906 
Pen and Pencil Sketches; sce [Aspland, T. L.}. 
Penck, Dr A. Uber Bergformen. Berlin, Paetel. 1895 


8vo, pp. 29; ill. Samml. pop. Schriften hsg. v. d. Ges. Urania, no. 33. 
—— Die Entstehung der Alpen. In Zeitschr. d. Ges. f. Erdk. Berlin. 
Svo, pp. 5-17. January, 1908 


During the lust fifty years three theories have been propounded to account 
for the oriyin of the Alps. (1) Perpendicular elevation by the eruption of 
a& molten mass pushing aside supermeumbent strata. (2) Lateral com- 
pression. (3) Vast overthrust of muny miles ;—ia) From observatign on 
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the Glarus Alps, Dr Heim concluded that the older strata were folded over 
the more recent in a double fold, one from the north and one from the 
south, the two folds meeting—the theory of the Glarus double fold: (6) An 
overthrust from the south (Dr Penck). In the Glarus Alps, Dr Penck 
considers that this overthrust pushed the older strata from the Rhine 
valley over the Siintis region. Elsewhere examination has revealed a 
similar process. Dr Schardt has found that where the Rhone leaves the 
Alps, a whole range of older strata overlies more recent rocks, and this 
must have been pushed forward from the south. On closer examination 
in the Glarus Alps Dr Penck found the underlying rocks are bent round in 
the direction of the movement of the overthrust strata. In the Kirptal, a 
side valley of the Linthtal, which is principally cut out of the older over- 
thrust strata, he found traces of the more recent strata. The overthrust 
rock is verrucano, @ triassic rock. Underneath is a peculiar calcareous 
rock described by Dr Heim as jurassic or alpine limestone (Lochseiten- 
kalk). Underneath again lie the tertiary eocene strata of the Glarus slate. 
In these places the tertiary slates are dragged forward in a northerly 
direction, penetrating the Lochseitenkalk in flame-shaped masses. If 
theory (8a) had been correct, these tertiary slates should have been dragged 
forward to the south. Dr. Heim has recently adopted the view that the 
Siintis group is the front of a gigantic overthrust from the south. Prof. 


Bonney, q.v., criticises this southern thrust theory. _T. H. 
Preston-Thomas, H. The Alpine Club. In Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. 18, 
no. 602. August, 1907 


8vo. pp. 161-175. 

—— The Jubilee of the Alpine Club. In the Graphic, London, no. 1,985, 
vol. 76. 14 December, 1907 
Folio, pp. 4. 

A short history of leading climbs by members ; portraits of Presidents, 
one of the Club Committee room and other illustrations. 

Prior, Herman. Guide tothe Lake District of England. . . . Fifth (nonpareil) 
edition, re-published in full from the large edition. 

Windermere, Garnett: London, Marshall, n.d. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. viii, 348, vii; maps, ill. 
This edition was corrected by W. E. Percival. 


Pritchard, H. Baden. Tramps in the Tyrol. London, Tinsley, 1874 
8vo, pp. xii, 267; frontisp. 
—— Beauty spots of the Continent. London, Tinsley, 1875 


8vo, pp. x, 320; plates. 
Bavaria, Tirol, Norway, Pyrenees. 

Quelle, Otto. Beitrige zur Kenntnis der spanischen Sierra Nevada. In 
Zeitsch. d. Ges. f. Erdk. Berlin, no. 5-6. 1908 
8vo, pp. 296-316; 407-426 ; ill. 

v. Radio-Radiis, Alfred. Spezial-Fithrer durch das Dachsteingebirge und die 
angrenzenden Gebiete des Salzkammergutes und Ennstales. 
8vo, pp. xli, 248; plates. Wien, Holzhausen, 1908. M. 4.50 

This is a complete guide to the climbing in the region. 

The railway conquest of the mountains. In The World's Work, London. 
8vo, pp. 541-562; ill. October, 1907 

Rambert, E. Les Alpes suisses. Ascensions et flineries. Linththal et les 
Clarides: Le Pilate et le Rigi. Le rayon bleu. Le Bristenstock. De 
Schwyz a Schwyz par Sion. Lausanne, Rouge, 1888 
8vo, pp. 367. : 

—— Souvenirs; see Bibliothéque universelle, 1887. 

Rameau, J. L’ami des montagnes. Paris, Ollendorff, 1908. Fr. 3.50 
8vo, pp. 321. . 

A novel; scene, the Pyrenees. The hero ought to have been a member 
of the Alpine Club. ‘Chaque jour, en se levant, le docteur Laurent 
Lucq regardait les montagnes . . . Il se souvenait d’un matin ot l’on 
était venu le réveiller pour lui apprendre Ja mort subite de son pére 

. ses yeux s’¢taient tournés instinctivement vers le pic d’Anie, que 
la neige avait paré d’une si jolie collerette blanche. I] se souvenait 
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aussi d’un soir effroyable ot il avait chassé sa femme de la maison 
. il avait soupiré en apercevant au loin un nuage mauve enroulé 
comme un turban a l’une des cimes de |’Escarput. Au moment de sa 
mort, sans doute, il voudrait encore les revoir, ses chéres montagnes. . . 
Ses compatriotes le considéraient presque tous comme un détraqué.’ 
From a seat in his garden either the Pyrenees or his orange grove 
could be seen; with those who sat looking at the latter, he would talk 
only politics. When asked what medicine he recommended, ‘ Let her 
look at the mountains,’ was his reply. In the agony of jealousy, he 
took to active climbing —he tried the Palas in astorm and alone. Fit 
qualifications these for membership of the Alpine Club! 
Raoul-Rochette. Lettres sur la Suisse écrites en 1820. Suivies d’un voyage & 
Chamouny et au Simplon. Turin, Impr. Alliana, 1829 
6 vols, 32mo. 
Ravenstein, G., Mountains, 1891; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 
Raymond, George. The lone hut; or, a legend of Mont Blanc. A Drama, in 
two acts. As represented at the Theatre Roya], Lyceum. 


8vo, pp. 38. London, Ollivier, 1842 
id, H. F. The variations of glaciers, xii, Reprinted from Journ. of 
Geology, Chicago, vol. 16, no. 1. January-February, 1908 


8vo, pp. 46-55. 
Ricci, V. Costantino Perazzi. Cenni storici biografici. 
8vo, pp. 117; portrait. Torino, Casanova, 1899 
pp. 13-23, L’ alpinismo: ascent of Lyskamm by S.W. ridge, ete. 
Rickmers, W. RB. Die Sari-Kaudal Sagunaki-Gruppe im Duab von Turkestan. 
In Zeitsch. d. Ges. f. Erdk. Berlin, no. 7. 1907 
8vo, pp. 429-440; plates. 
Riso Patron S., Luis. La linea de frontera con la Republica Argentina entre 
las latitudes 27° i 81° S. Republica de Chile, Oficina de limites. 
4to, pp. 189; maps, plates. Santiago de Chile, Impr. Universitaria, 1907 
Roadside sketches in the south of France and Spanish Pyrenees by three way- 
farers. London, Bell & Daldy, 1859 
Sm. 4to, pp. 113; lithographs. Illustrated by Touchstone {i.e. M. Booth]. 
Roberts, Morley. A tramp’s note-book. London, White, 1908, 6d. 
Contains, inter alia ;—On the Matterhorn; A snow-grind, Schwarzberg- 
Weissthor. 
First edition, London, White, 1904. 
Rod, E., La peinture alpestre; see Bibliothéque universelle, 1894. 
Roggenhofer, G. Gebirgs-Panorama von Mittelberg, im Allgau. 
Kempten, Késel [? 1907] 
Ross, Mrs Malcolm. A woman in the New Zealand Alps. The humours 
and charms of mountaineering. In The Lady's Realm, London, vol. 22. 


8vo, pp. 613-622; ill. October, 1907 
Royal Geographical Society, London. The Geographical Journal, vol. 30. 
8vo, pp. vili, 743; ill. July to December 1907 


The articles of mountaineering interest are ;— 
August, pp. 181-197; J. Mackintosh-Bell, The heart of the Southern 
Alps, N.Z. 
October, pp. 357-370, November, pp. 488-502; W. R. Rickmers, The 
Fan Mountains in the Duab of Turkestan. 
—— pp. 512-516; R. D. Oldham, The valleys of the Himalayas. 
December, pp. 630-642; A. Ferber, An exploration of the Mustagh 


Pass. 
—— pp. 616-629; R. B. Woosnam, Ruwenzori and its life zones. 
St. Moritz in winter. Samaden, Engadin Fress, 1903 


8vo, pp. 30; ill. 

Salt, H. §. On Cambrian and Cumbrian hills. Pilzrimages to Snowdon and 
Scawfell. London, Fifield, 1908. 3/6 net 
8vo, pp. 128; 2 plates. 

‘ Pilgrim’ describes the reverential attitude of the writer towards 
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mountain country. He has a love for lonely wandering and a detesta- 
tion of modern inethods of vulgarisation. The writer is a climber, 
but not a rock gymnast. It is a pity the name is unknown of the 
clergyman, p. 4, whose object was ‘to follow the sky-line of every 
mountain ’ he visited. A most worthy aim. We add the account of 
this clergyman, given by J. H. Cliffe in ‘ Notes of an Angler,’ 1868,—- 
‘During our stay at Pen-y-Gwryd we made the acquaintance of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, ae was possessed with a most extraordinary 
mania for climbing mountains. He would make, for instance, Pen-y- 
Gwryd, Capel Curig, Llanberis, and several other stations in Snowdonia, his 
headquarters for a week or ten days, until, in fact, he had ‘‘ exhausted the 
scenery.” ... A tall man, about 52 years ‘of age, ‘of a wiry, spare habit, 
rather slightly built, dressed in a pair of dingy slop trousers, a linen spencer 
of the same complexion, without hat or covering of any sort for his head, no 
necktie, his shirt-collar unbuttoned, with an enormous alpenstock or climbing 
pole, seven or eight feet long, in his hand. . His object was, to use his 
own expression, * to follow the sky-line ” of every mouutain he visited. 
He most frequently performed his excursions alone. . . . He would follow 
up those rambles de die in diem, regardless of weather. ... He informed 
us that he spent several weeks annually in North Wales, following the 
same pursuit, mountain-climbing, either revisiting old scenes, or finding 
out, 1f possible, some fresh mountain still more difficult and arduous to 
surmount than he had previously attempted. In following the “ sky-line,” 
no rocks, however rough, no precipices—unless perfectly inaccessible—ever 
daunted him.’ 


Samter, Dr H. Der hohe Sonnblick. Die héchste meteorologische Station. 
Berlin. Paetel, 1892 
8vo, pp. 35; ill. Samml. pop. Schriften hsg. v. d. Ges. Urania, no. 11. 

Saragat, G. Ricordo del Congresso Alpino. In L’ illustrazione italiano, 
vol. xxi, num. 40. 7 Ottobre 1894 
Folio, pp. 231-234 ; ill. 

Schaffer, Mary T.S. Among the Sources of the Saskatchewan and Athabasca 
Rivers. In Bull. Geogr. Soc. Philadelphia, vol. 6, no. 2. April 1908 
8vo, pp. 26-30 ; plates. 

Schleidt, W. Triomphaler Festzug zur Erinnerung an die Einweihung der 
Jungfraubahn im Juli 1898. Hannover, Oertel, 1398 
Folio, pp. 7. 

Schmidt, Dr Carl. Bild und Bau der Schweizeralpen. 

Basel, Birkhauser, 1907 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 91; ill. Beilage 8.A.C. Jahrb. 1907. 
—— Das Goms und die Gomser. Monographien aus den Schweizeralpen. 
Ziirich, Amberger, 1903 
Imp. 8vo, pp. viii, 112; ill. Beilage 8.A.C. Jahrb. 1903. 

Schnee-Huhn. Illustr. Fiihrer auf die Gipfel der Schweizeralpen. 

8vo, ill. Luzern, Speck Jost, 1906-7 

Various numbers of this fortnightly paper have been received. A useful 
feature is the drawing of mountains with routes marked on the 
sketches and letterpress description. These drawings are.published 
separately in volumes at 3 fr.each. There are now three of such 
volumes. | 

Schnee-Koppe. Die Wunder-volle Schnee-Koppe, Oder Beschreibung des 
Schlesischen Riesen-Gebirgs, Aus denen Nachrichten einiger Personen, 
welche diesen hohen Berg selbst tiberstiegen haben, Zusammen getragen 
von einem Bekannten Schlesier. Leipzig, 1736 
8vo, pp. 152. , 

Contains ;— 
Johann Climmbech’s Nachricht von seiner ersten Reise nach der 
Schnee-Koppe; u. von seiner andern Reise. 
Fredr. Beemanns Rede v. dem Riesen-Berge, 1679. 
Die lustige Reise nach der Riesen-Koppe. 
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Schrader, Fr. Détermination de l’altitude du sommet de |’Aconcagua. In 
C. R. Académie d. Sc. Paris, tome 145, no. 5. 29 juillet 1907 
4to, pp. 314-317. 

In 1904 M. Schrader determined the height as 6953 m. The nearest 
previous determination to this was the 6970 m. of Dr. Giissfeldt. 

Schwahn, Dr P. Uber den Simplonpass. Berlin, Paetel, 1905. M.1 
Svo, pp. 22; ill. Sammlung popul. Schriften hsg. v. d. Gesell. Urania, No. 60. 

Scott, A. C. A brief summary of glacier work. In American Geologist, 
Minneapolis, vol. 30, no. 4. October 1902 
8vo, pp. 215-261. 

Scottish Geographical Magazine. Vols. 1 to 20. Edinburgh, 1885-1904 

The following articles are of interest here ;— 
vol. 1, 1885, August, pp. 352-372; Explorations by A—k in Great 
Tibet and Mongolia. 
November, pp. 548-554; E. F. im Thurm, Roraima. 
December, pp. 613-626; J. Wight, Askja. 
2, 1886, March, pp. 145-162; J. Geikie, Mountains, their origin, 
growth, and decay. 
August, pp. 487-492 ; Col. Fontana, The Patagonian Andes. 
3, 1887, April, pp. 174-184; J.T. Bealby, Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta. 
September, pp. 460-465 ; J. T. Bealby, The Australian Alps. 
December, pp. 609-626 ; R. M. Little, Ascent of Kinabalu, Borneo. 
4, 1888, March, pp. 138-145; H. O. Forbes, Attempted ascent of 
Mt Owen Stanley. 
August, pp. 401-415; H. O. Forbes, On attempts to reach Mt 
Owen Stanley. 
5, 1889, April, pp. 169-181; J. Thompson, Atlas Mountains. 
July, pp. 348-368 ; Dingelstedt, Geoyraphy of the Caucasus. 
7, 1891, January, pp. 1-11; E. G. Ravenstein, Rivers, plains, and 
mountains. 
8, 1892, January, pp. 15-23; E. Delmar Morgan. The Pamir. 
July, pp. 362-367; Dauvergne’s exploration in the Pamirs. 
10, 1894, January, pp. 1-22; Annie Taylor, Experiences in Thibet. 
May, pp. 242-253; V. Dingelstedt, A quiet corner in the Alps, 
Val d’Illiez. 
July, pp. 337-352 ; E. D. Morgan; Mountain systems of Central 
Asia. 
11, 1895, January, pp. 17-19; Mr Conway in the Himalayas. 
February, pp. 67-76 ; The highest village in the Caucasus. 
June, pp. 273-299 ; V. Dingelstedt, The Caucasian Highlands. 
12, 1896, September, pp. 458-470; V. Dingelstedt, Igneous rocks 
of the Caucasus. ; 
13, 1897, February, pp. 57-72: H. Heftfen, Patayonian Andes. 
14, 1893, January, pp. 1-9; H. L. Wells, Across the Elbruz 
Mountains. 
15, 1899, August, pp. 403-416, November, pp. 583-595 ; M. Friede- 
richsen, The Tian-Shan. 
October, pp. 523-6; F. B. Workman, Biafo glacier. 
17, 1901, February, pp. 74-86; F. B. Workman, Amid the snows 
of Baltistan. 
September, pp. 449-461 ; J. Geikie, Mountains. 
18, 1902, February, pp. 76-84; J. Geikie, Mountains. 
May, pp. 236-243; Fauna of Switzerland in relation to the 
glacial period. 
19, 1903, March, pp. 113-141; Sven Hedin, Three years in Central 
Asia. 
20, 1904, March, pp. 143-6; (Freshfield), Round Kangchenjunga. 
April, pp. 202-212; (Sven Hedin), Central Asia. 
October, pp. 505-524; D. W. Freshtield, Mountains and mankind. 
The above volumes have been presented by the Kev. Colin Campbell, D.D. 
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Seidler, Rudolf. Drei Kammwanderungen im Stubaiergebiet u. Wilde Kreuz- 
spitze. Koniginhof a. E., Selbstverlag, 1906 
8vo, pp. 32. 

Contents ;—Vom Rosskogel zur Peider Sp.: Von der Hohen Schéna zum 
Schwarzhorn: Berge des Fotschertales: Wilde Kreuzspitze. 
Semeria, Padre Giovanni. L’ alpinismo. Genova, Tip. d. gioventi, 1899 

8vo, pp. 27. 
An address delivered August 19, 1899, to the Circolo alpino Garessio. 

Serand, J. Notes de géographie alpine. La Belle-Etoile. In Rev. Savoisienne, 


Anuecy. 1904 
8vo, pp. 4. 

eens Le Rocher de Lachat ou Pic de la Buffaz, Hte-Savoie. In Rev. 
Savoisienne, Annecy. 1908 


8vo, pp. 56, 62. 

Sherwill’ Captain Markham. Ascent of Captain Markham Sherwill (accom- 
panied by Dr. E. Clark) to the summit of Mont Blanc, 25th, 26th, and 
27th of August, 1825, in letters addressed to a friend. 

London, Bentley, 1826 
8vo, pp. 26. Reprinted from ‘New Monthly Mag.’ 

This is a presentation copy from the Author to Thomas Windus, Esq., 
and contains an autograph letter of presentation. It has been pre- 
sented to the Club, along with corresponding extracts from the ‘ New 
Monthly Mag.,’ by Arthur Pearson, Esq. 

Signal de Bougi, Description du panorama du. 
8vo, pp. 52; panor. Genéve et Paris, Barbezat, 1830 

Simplon. Paris, Simplon, Milan. Itinéraire illustré. Paris, P.L.M. [1907] 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 32; ill. 

—— Guide du voyageur de Genéve & Milan par le Simplon. 


8vo, pp. xii, 167; map. Milan, Artaria, n.d. 
Simplon et Mont-Blanc, Examen de Ja Brochure de M. le Sénateur Chardon 
intitulé : Le percement du Mont-Blanc. Lausanne, Corbaz, 1879 


8vo, pp. 31; map. 
Presented by H. F. Montagnier, Esq. 

Simpson, Marie H. The Finsteraarhorn. In Badminton Mag. London, N.8. 
147. October 1907 
8vo, pp. 373-385 ; ill. 

Sjogren, Dr H. Bericht iiber einen Ausflug in den siidéstlichen Theil d. 
Kaukasus, October-November 1889. In Mitt. d. k.-k. Geogr. Ges. Wien. 
8vo, pp. 254-276. 1890 

Ski. Premier concours international de ski aux Pyrénées des 14-16 Février 
1908 & Pau—Eaux-Bonnes. In Rev. des jeux scolaires, Année 18, 

_ nos. 1-2. Toulouse, Privat, janvier-février, 1908 
&vo. pp. 18-28. 

Smith, Albert. A hand-book of Mr Albert Smith’s ascent of Mont Blanc, 

- illustrated by Mr William Beverley. With twenty-five outline engravings 
of the views. First Represented at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, Monday 
Evening, March 15, 1852. Fifth edition. London, Chappell [1854] 
Obl. &vo, pp. 29. 

Among the advertisements are the following :— 

‘Les Echos de Mont Blanc Polka, composed by M. Jullien.’ 

‘The * Mont Blanc” quadrilles composed by J. H. Tully. The title- 
page by Brandard is illustrative of the most interesting portions 
of the ascent, copied, by favour, from Mr Beverley’s renowned 
dioramic views of Mont Blanc. . . The quadrilles have produced 
a perfect furore of delight at all the fashionable soirées dansantes 
of the season. . . . London, Charles Jetfreys, Soho Square.’ 

Can any member present to the Club Library copies of those 
curiosities ? 

There were six editions of this hand-book, and the illustrations differ 
in number and in subjects in the different editions. 
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Smith, Wm., Jun. Adventures with my alpenstock and carpet-bag, or a three 
weeks’ trip to France and Switzerland. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 120; portrait. London, Pitman: Morley, Stend, 1844 

Issued by subscription. 
Mont Blanc, Lucerne, Interlaken. 

Société de géographie, Paris. La Géographie, bulletin. Tome xv. 1° semestre 
1907. Janvier—juin 1907 

The articles of alpine interest are ;— 
January, pp. 57-62, H. Meyer, Andes de |’Equateur : illustrations of 
‘nieve penitente’ and of Chimborazo. 
February, pp. 93-102, F. B. Workman, Exploration du Nun-Kun. 
June, pp. 439-442, P. Girardin, Observations glaciaires dans la Savoie 
méridionale pendant l’été 1906. 

Spemann’s Alpen-Kalendar, 1908. Verfasst von M. v. Wundt. 

8vo, pp. 127: ill. Berlin and Stuttgart, 1908 

Three days to a page, with illustrations of alpine subjects on each page. 
Stebler, F.G@. Ob den Heidenreben. Monographien aus den Schweizeralpen. 
Zurich, Aschmann & Scheller, 1901 

Imp. 8vo, pp. vii, 111; Beilage S.A.C. Jahrb. 1901. 

—— Am Loétschberg. Land und Volk von Litschen. Monographien aus den 
Schweizeralpen. — Ziirich, A. Miller, 1907 
Imp. 8vo. pp. 130; ill. 

A description of the district, mountains, passes, etc., and of the people 
and their life and daily work. 

Steffen, H., Patagonian Andes, 1897 ; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 


Steinach, H. Zillertal-Fiihrer. Miinchen, Riedel, 1904 
8vo, pp. 109. 

(Steiner, T) Jungfraubahn. Festspiel zur Einweihung der I. Sektion 
Scheidegg-Gletscher. Ziirich, Lohbauer, 18938 
8vo, pp. 7. 

Steinitzer, H. Zur Psychologie der Alpinisten. In Grapholog. Monatshefte, 
Bd. ix, Nr. 9-12; Bd. x, Nr. 3-4. Miinchen, 1907-8. M. 2 


8vo, pp. 74-108; 21-58. 

The question ‘ Why do I climb ? ’ cannot yet be fully answered, any more 
than the question ‘Why does a glacier move?’ Philosophy and 
physiology are still too far apart to allow of a complete reply. This 
essay is a very interesting attempt to give a partial answer. Expres. 
sions of many climbers are quoted, but they do not really carry one 
further than ‘I climb because I like it... The writer suyyests that 
man’s desire for light—the hill-tops, nearest heaven of our earth, first 
catch the morning sun—and the physical realisation of his will in 
attainment of a summit; are the unconscious reasons of the liking. 
This is a most interesting essay on a portion of the growth of the 
feeling for nature. The second part is taken up with a curious 
investigation, with specimens, of the handwriting of leading climbers. 

Sticca, @. Non si passa! Vita e vicende degli Alpini. 
8vo, pp. 157; ill. Torino, Streglio, 1900. L. 2 

Historical, with bibliography. 

Strasser, Pfarrer G. Illustrirter Fiihrer der Berner-Oberland-Bahnen und 
Umgebungen. Beschreibuny—Geschichte—Sayen. 


8vo, pp. 140; maps, ill. Basel, Wackernagel (182) 
Stratz, R. Die thirichte Jungfrau. Roman. 4'* Aufl. 
8vo, pp. 409. Stuttgart, Cotta, 1901. M. 3.50 


A novel concerned with climbing, beginning with a fall into a crevasse 
of two utterly inexperienced people who in mist wander over a glacier. 
Studer, G. Pontresina und Engelberg. Aufzeichnungen aus den Jahren 
1826-1863. Festgabe der Sektion Bern des 8.A.C. an die Theilnehimer 
des Clubfestes in Bern 21.-23. September 1907. 
8vo, pp. 63; 3 plates. Bern, Francke, 1907. M. 1.80 
Printed from Studer’s MS. and drawings, with notes. 
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Switzerland. Arbres et foréts de la Suisse. Premiére Série. Publié par le 
Département fédéral de l’intérieur, division forestiére. 
Folio, pp. 23; 20 plates. Berne, Francke, 1908 
— Beitrage zur eoalé gischen Karte d. Schweiz. 4to, ill. 
Schmid Francke, Bern 
N. F. V. Lieferung. DrCarl Burckhart; Monographie der Kreideketten 


zwischen Klénthal, Sihl und Linth. pp. xii, 205. 1896 
N. F. VI. Lieferung. Dr Leo Wehrli; Das Dioritgebiet von Schlans bis 
Disentis. pp. 67. 1896 


N. F. XVI. Lieferung. Das Séantisgebirge untersucht und dargestellt 
von Dr. Alb. Heim. Mitarbeiter: Dr. M. Jerosch, Dr Arnold Heim, 


Dr Ernst Blumer. 1905 
N. F. XIX. Livraison. Léon W. Collet; Etude géologique de la chaine 
Tour Salliére-Pic de Tanneverge. pp. 31. 1904 


1. Textband. to, pp. x, 654. 
2. Atlas, enthaltend 42 Tafeln. 

——. Essays descriptive and moral; on scenes in Italy, Switzerland, and France. 
By an American. Edinburgh, Constable, 1823 
8vo, pp. x1, 265. 

A little on Tyrol and Geneva. 

—— Beschrijving van Zwitserland .. . Amsterdam, van Kesteren, 1824 
2 vols, 8vo, plates. 

——- Itinerario postale. La Svizzera secondo il Coxe, |’ Ebel ed altri pit 
moderni Viaggiatori .. . Milano, Vallardi, n.d. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 230, 88; plates. 

——- Schweizerische Bergbahnen. Die industrielle und kommerzielle Schweiz. 
Nr. 3 und 4. Ziirich, Polygr. Instit., Juni 1901. Fr. 8 
Fol. pp. xi, 151-328 ; ill. 

This is well illustrated with plans, maps, engines, etc. 

—— Guide de voyage en Suisse pour les petites bourses. 


8vo, pp. 37; map. Berne, Wyss [? 1907] 
—— The east of Switzerland and the Engadine. Published by the United 
Swiss and Rhaetian Railways. Zollikofer, St Gall, ?1907 


8vo, pp. 83; plates. 

—— Die Westschweiz. Schweiz, Bundesbahnen. Lausanne, Corbaz [1908] 
8vo, pp. 78; ill. 

-—— Dictionnaire géographique. 16° Fascicule, comprenant les livraisons 
177-18 (Tome iv, 37-48), Schwyzeralp-Sovrana. 1906 [i.e. 1903] 

This completes vol. iv, Quader-Sovrana. 

v. Sydow, A. Bemerkungen auf einer Reise im Jahre 1827 durch die Beskiden 
tiber Krakau und Wieliczka nach den Central-Karpathen, als Beitrag zur 
Characteristik dieser Gebirgsgegenden und ihrer Bewohner. 
8vo, pp. xxiv, 406 ; map. Berlin, Diimmler, 1830 

Tallichet, E., E. Rumbert; sce Bibliothéque universelle, 1887. 

Taylor, Annie, Tibet, 1894; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 

Thompson, H. 8. Liste des phanérogames et cryptogumes vasculaires 
recueillis nu-dessus de 8,000 feet dans les districts du Mont-Cenis, de la 
Savoie, du Dauphiné et des Alpes-Maritimes, juin-septembre 1907 .... 
8vo, pp. 195-248 ; map. Le Mans, Impr. Monnoyer, 1908 

Reprinted from Acid. de géogr. botanique, février, 1Y03, 

Thompson, J., Atlas, 1889; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 

Thwaites, R. G. A brief history of Rocky Mountain exploration, with especial 
reference to the expedition of Lewis and Clark. New York, Appleton, 1904 
8vo, pp. xiv, 276; ill. A volume of the ‘Expansion of the Republic 
Series.’ 

Tissié, Dr P., et Dr A. Blumenthal. Contribution aA Vétude de la fatigue 
dans la course en montagne. In Rev. des jeux scolaires, Année 18, 
nos. 1-2. Toulouse, Privat, janvier-février, 1908 
8vo, pp. 7-18; ill. 
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Tschudi, Iwan. Der Schweizerfiihrer. ... Der Tourist in der Schweiz. 


14. genau revidirte Aufl. St Gallen, v. Scheitlein & Zollikofer, 1875 
8vo, pp. Ixiv, 615; maps. 

—— 31. Aufl. Ziirich, Fiissli, 1890 
8vo, pp. xlv, 660; maps. | 

——- 34. Aufl. Ziirich, Fiissli, 1899 


8vo, pp. xl, 534; maps. Bound in 3 parts. 

Tschudi, J. Guide suisse. Manuel du voyngeur ... Premiére édition 
francaise. St-Gall, Scheitlin & Zollikofer, 1861 
Sm. 8vo, pp. viii, 278; map. 

Turner, S. The monarch of the New Zealand Alps. In Pall Mall Mag. 


8vo, pp. 21-30; ill. July, 1907 
Tyrol guide and hotel book. Edited by the Landesverband fiir Fremden- 
verkehr in Tirol. Innsbruck, 1908 


8vo, pp. 69; ill. 

Uhlig, Dr C. Die Ostafrikanische Expedition der Otto Winter-Stiftung. 
1. Am Kilimandjaro. In Zeitschr. d. Ges. f. Erdk. Berlin, No. 2. 1908 
8vo, pp. 75-8; Hl. 

Vautier, A. Les Alpes Vaudoises. Illustrations par Fréd. Boissonnas. 
4to, pp. 140; plates. Lausanne, Bridel (1907) 

This is a finely illustrated work, illustrations on each page. Messrs. 
Bridel are publishing by subscription, 20 fr., a similar work, ‘ Les 
Alpes fribourgeoises, par G. de Goltrau,’ under the auspices of the 
Moléson Section of the S.A.C. 

Wanka v. Rodlow, Dr Oskar. Die Brennerstrasse im Alterthum und Mittel- 
Alter. Prager Studien .... hsg. v. Dr Ad. Bachmann, Heft vii. 


8vo, pp. 170. Prag, Rohlicek u. Luvers, 1900. Kr. 2 
Ward, A. E. The Sportsman’s guide to Kashmir & Ladak, &e. 3rd 
edition. Calcutta, Central Press, 1887 


8vo, pp. vili, 120; maps. 
Warden, Gertrude. The Crime in the Alps. A novel. 
London, White, 1908.  6/- 
A pocket barometer is given to a climber, so arranged that when the 
needle indicates a certain height, a charge of nitro-glycerine should 
be exploded and kill the bearer. 
Warnery, H., E. Rambert; sce Bibliothéque universelle, 1887. 
Wells, H. L., Elbruz, 1898; see Scottish Geogr. Mug. 


West, T. A Guide to the Lakes, in Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lanca- 


shire. 3rd edition. London, Richardson; ete., 1744 
8vo, pp. xl, 306. 

—— -— 4th edition. 1789 
8vo, pp. xiv, 316; map, plates. 

— 6th edition. 1796 
8vo, pp. xiv, 313; map, plates. 

-_—- 9th edition. 1807 


8vo, pp. viii, 311 ; map, plates. 

Whitney, J. D.; see California, Survey, 1865. 

Whymper, E. A guide to Chamonix. 13th edition. 
8vo, ill. London, Murray; etc. 1908. 3/- net 

—— A guide to Zermatt. 12th edition. 

| | London, Murray; etc, 1908. 3/- net 

Wight, J., Askja, 1885; see Scottish Geogr. Mag. 

Willmann, Max. Eine Mont Blanc-Besteigung im Winter. In Sport u. Bild, 
xiii, No. 8. 22 Februar 1907 
Folio, pp. 216-218; ill. 

Workman, F. B. and W. H. Ice-bound heights of the Mustagh, an account 
of two seasons of pioneer exploration and high climbing in the Baltistan 
Himalaya. London, Constuble, 1908. 21/- net 
Roy. 8vo, pp. xv, 444; maps, plates. 
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Workman, Mrs F. B. Exploration and climbing in the Nun Kun Himalaya. 
In Scot. Geogr. Mag. vol. 24, no. 1. January, 1908 
8vo, pp. 1-14; map, ill. 

The year nine. A Tale of the Tyrol. By the author of ‘Mary Powell’ [Anne 
Manning). London, Hall, Virtue, 1858 
8vo, pp. iv, 282; frontisp. 

A story about Hofer. 
Miss Anne Manning, 1807-1879, was a writer of miscellaneous, chiefly 
historical, tales. 

Zeitschrift fiir Gletscherkunde fiir Eiszeitforschung und Geschichte des 
Klimas. Organ des Internationalen Gletscher Commission. Herausgegeben 
von Eduard Briickner. Vol. 1. Berlin, Berntraeger, 1906-7. 16/- 
8vo, pp. iv, 380; ill. 

Among the articles are ;— 

A. Bliimcke u. S. Finsterwalder, Die Gletscherbewegung mit Beriick- 
sichtigung ihres senkrechten Anteils. 

P. Girardin, Le Glacier des Evettes en Maurienne. 

P. A. Oyen, Klima- u. Gletscherschwankungen in Norwegen. 

H. F. Reid, Glaciers of Mount Hood and Mount Adams. 

C. Rabot, Les variations des glaciers d’Islande méridionale de 1893- 
1904. 

H. Meyer, Der Calderngletscher des Cerro Altar. 

J. N. Le Conte, The Motion of the Nisqually Glacier. 

H. Hess, Probleme der Gletscherkunde. 

G. Dainelli, Alcune notize sopra i ghiacciai delle valli di Gressoney e 
di Ayas. sco 

H. Hess, Uber den Schuttinhalt der Innenmoriinen einiger Otstaler 
Gletschier. 

S. Finsterwalder, Die Konferenz dstalpiner Gletscherforscher in 
Sulden 1906. 

J. Rekstad, Einiges ii. Gletscherschwankungen im_ westlichen 


Norweyen. 

Zuntz, N., und L. Zuntz. Uber die Wirkungen des Hochgebirges auf den 
menschlichen Organismus. Berlin, Paetel, 1897 
8vo, pp. 28; ill. Samml. pop. Schriften hsg. v. d. Ges. Urania, No. 45. 

Zweifel, E. Der Bergsturz von Elm am 11. September 1881. Bericht des 
Centralhiilfscomité. Glarus, Schmid, 1883 


4to, pp. 20; plate. 


Items. 


Berchtesgaden. Map. Kgl. Bayer. Topogr. Bureau, Miinchen, Theodore Riedel : 
1/50,000. Price M. 1.50 unmounted; M. 2.15 mounted. Contours 20 m. 
Clearly printed and well coloured. 

Map. Environs de Chamonix extraits de la Carte du Massif du Mont Blane 
exécutée par H. et J. Vallot. Paris, Barrére, 1907 

The whole map, based on fresh survey, is to be in 22 sheets, of which 
the above is the first. 

Map of mountains round Laggan. A photographic reproduction on the scale 
of 1/160,000 has been presented by Mr Wheeler. 

Medal. C.A.I. Monviso: a medal ‘ Riapertura Galleria Colle Traversetta 1907 ' 
has been presented by the lresident, Signor M. Borda. 

Picture Post-Cards ‘ Bergsport’ No. 1471, issued by Meissner and Beech, 
121 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

Half a dozen coloured cards by Ernst Platz of climbing situations. 

Selkirk Range. Mounted copies of the four large maps which appeared with 
the volume on the range published in Ottawa in 1905 have most kindly 
been presented by Mr Wheeler. The volume and the maps, unmounted, 
can be obtained from the Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa, for $1. 
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The Selkirk Range. Topographical Map of the Selkirk Range adjacent to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, from photographic surveys by A. O. 
Wheeler. Natural scale 1/240,000; Contour interval 100 ft. 1906 

A photographic reproduction of the four maps above presented by Mr 
Wheeler. 

Studer, G. Panorama vom Mannlichen. Bern, Dalp (?1865}] 

Switzerland. Various old maps and two panoramas, by Ebel, of the Alps 
from Neuchatel, have been presented by Mr. H. 8. Thomson. 


ALPINE NOTES, 


‘THe Aupine Guipse.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 8s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘THe ALPINE GUIDE,’ THE CENTRAL ALps. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine- Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and Rhine Vallevs. 

THE ALPINE CLUB OsITUARY IN 1908: Charles Taylor (1878). 

Tse Laprses’ (Lyceum) ALPINE CLuB.—This Club has now been 
definitely established, with Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond as President, 
Miss Adeline Edwards as Vice-President, and Miss Carthew as 
Secretary. Its head-quarters are at the Lyceum Club, 128 Picca- 
dilly, London, W. No precise standard of proficiency is required, 
but the Council of the Club, consisting of seven members, in addi- 
tion to the President, the Vice-President, and the Secretary, will 
decide upon the mountaineering qualification of candidates for 
membership. 

‘THE CLIMBERS’ GUIDE TO THE BERNESE OBERLAND.’ Vou. IV.,, 
Parts I. anp IJ.—We have received these two welcome additions 
to the series of Climbers’ Guides. Part I., Grimsel to the Susten- 
limmi, and Part I1., Sustenlimmi to the Uri Rothstock, are both by 
Dr. H. Dibi. The price of each part is ten shillings. We hope 
to speak of these very acceptable volumes again. 

Hore. aT THE MounteT, Zinavt.—It may interest readers of the 
JOURNAL to know that the guides of Zinal have built and will open 
a new hotel this year at the Mountet, within two minutes’ walk of 
the old hut, where provisions are no longer sold under the direc- 
tion of the Swiss Alpine Club. The hotel will be open from July 1 
to September 20, and the guides promise that tlie charges will be 
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very moderate. Below I give you the tariff which Louis Theytaz 
{the head of the syndicate) sends me :— 


20 beds... : . from 4 francs 

Breakfast . : : 1°50 ,, 
Lunch ‘ ; 4 ‘3 

Dinner. : . 4 


99 
ALFRED HOLMES. 


‘GUIDE TO THE WALKS AND CLIMBS AROUND AROLLA.’—We 
have received just as we go to press Mr. Walter Larden’s ‘Guide 
to Arolla.’ Copies may be obtained at the hotels at Arolla, or from 
Dr. Brushfield, St. Mary’s, Scilly Islands, Cornwall, price 2s. 9d. 
post free. ‘ All receipts go to pay actual expenses involved in the 
printing of the book, and after that will be devoted to charitable 
purposes in Switzerland, most probably to the relief of the widows 
and families of guides who have been killed in the exercise of their 
professional duties as guides (p. vi).’ We understand that the 
note (14) on pp. 104-5 on the central and north peaks of the Dents 
des Bouquetins was not intended to be printed as it stands: its 
appearance is due to an unfortunate inadvertence. 


ni eee 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Alps in Nature and History. By W. A. B. Coolidge. With maps, 
illustrations, and diagrams. Index. (London: Methuen & Co. 1908. 
7s. 6d. net.) Vp. xx, 440. 


Tus long-expected and delightful book will be welcomed by all 
mountaineers. It is impossible for us, with the space at our 
disposal, to do more than give a brief account of its contents and 
express our opinion that it will be found as invaluable to students 
of the history of the Alps as the new edition of ‘ Ball’s Guide’ is 
to climbers and travellers. 

The book begins with the question, ‘What are the Alps?’ The 
ordinary reader replies, ‘ The Alps is the name given to the principal 
mountain range in Europe,’ but when the Alpine folk speak of ‘ the 
Alps’ ‘they have in mind the highland summer pastures, that 
extend along the mountain slopes below the snow line, yet at 
a considerable height above the village itself.’ ‘The confusion 
between these two meanings of ‘the Alps’ finds an exact parallel 
in that which prevails in the case of the more general words ‘ Berg,’ 
‘alpe,’ ‘montagne,’ or ‘ monte.’ 

Chapter ii. treats of ‘The Pastures of the Alps,’ and is full of 
interesting information—e.g. how the men of one valley have got 
possession of pastures in other valleys. ‘We can trace a struggle 
of this kind (i.e. between rival herdsmen) best in the valley of 
Engelberg, where the Blacken Alp, at the very head of the glen, 
has never belonged to the monastery, but to Attinghausen, in Uni 
(opposite Altdorf); while the pastures of the Nieder Surenen Alp, 
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below, were also secured by the men of the same village after a long- 
drawn-out contest with the monks, that lasted from 1278 to 1518.’ 
Many similar instances are cited. The whole of this chapter is 
very interesting. 

Chapter iii. treats of ‘The Snowy Region of the Alps,’ and 
therein of glaciers and such matters as red snow and avalanches. 
On p. 28 will be found an account of the extraordinary escape of 
Chnistian Bohren from a crevasse on the Upper Grindelwald 
Glacier on July 7, 1787. Chapter iv. is occupied with ‘ Alpine 
Flowers,’ by George Yeld, and chapter v. by ‘Some Beasts and 
Birds of the Alps,’ by Howard S. Knox, described by Mr. Coolidge 
as ‘two well qualified friends,’ a description which we may fully 
endorse. Chapter vi. is devoted to the Alpine folk, their political 
allegiance, their mother tongues, and their religion. Chapter vii. 
contains the ‘ Political History of the Alps,’ and will be found of 
absorbing interest. The account of how the Swiss failed to hold 
the Val d’Ossola* while they managed to retain ‘ Val Leventina 
or the Ticino valley, down which now thunder the huge engines 
of the St. Gotthard Railway, and of the districts lying to the south 
of that val,’ will go far to justify our description of this chapter. 

On p. 95 the question as to the possessors of the top of Mont 
. Blane is thus treated: ‘As regards the actual summit of Mont 
Blanc, the French (and their official maps) draw the frontier line 
slightly to the 8. (over the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur) of the 
culminating point. But the Italians (and their official maps) 
make the frontier line follow the watershed, and so pass over the 
actual top and not to its §. Some of the older maps seem to 
be in favour of the French contention, as well as apparently 
the map annexed to the report of the Boundary Commission of 
1861 ; but this last map is declared by the Italians to reproduce 
a mistake of the original Sardinian map, published in 1854, but 
later corrected. The text of the report favours the Italian con- 
tention, stating that the boundary follows the watershed, and so 
passes over the summit of Mont Blanc.’ 

We may notice in passing that the highest point of Monte Rosa, 
the Dufourspitze (15,217 ft.), ‘rises W. of the watershed, and so 
is entirely Swiss (that is, Vallaisan), being thus the loftiest summit 
of Switzerland, which is not the Mischabel or Dom, as often stated.’ 

Chapter viii. is devoted to ‘The Great Historical Passes of the 
Alps,’ illustrated by seven diagrams. This is, of course, a most 
important portion of the book. In a cursory examination of it 
we have found the diagrams of much service, notably in the case 
of the Mont Genévre and the St. Gotthard. 

More immediately interesting to mountaineers, chapters is., x., 
and xi. treat respectively of ‘The Exploration of the High Alps 
up to the End of 1865,’ ‘Modern Mountaineering in the High 
Alps,’ and ‘ Alpine Guides.’ 


* Pp. 99, 100-1. 
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Chapter ix. carries the exploration of the High Alps up 
to 1865, the year in which the conquest of the Matterhorn was 
followed by the terrible accident to four of its conquerors. Of 
this accident the writer says, ‘It was the most dramatic event 
in a most dramatic year, and the cause of mountaineering seemed 
to be lost for ever, so deep and lasting was the impression made 
by this terrible event.’ 

‘Modern Mountaineering in the High Alps’ fills chapter x. 
This is a chapter to be read carefully by all climbers. In this 
chapter the author deals with guideless climbing, which he con- 
siders to be ‘the great shadow and blot on present-day moun- 
taineering.’ But the reader will be careful to observe that the 
author does not condemn guideless climbing by really competent 
climbers. We quote his words (p. 248): ‘ Notice that we do not 
condemn guideless mountaineering in itself, but only when it is 
practised in the High Alps (that is, roughlv, above the snow line, 
or, in the case of difficult ascents, without regard to the height 
of the peak) by incompetent persons (not by those, always a select 
number, who, with companions of the same stamp, are entitled 
to undertake first-class expeditions). It is quite true, and sadly 
true, that first-rate amateur climbers have perished in the Alps, 
for there, as in the case of hunting, yacliting, and shooting, dangers 
exist which cannot be avoided if the circumstances are favourable 
for them, while a mishap, an “ accident ”’ in the strict sense of the 
term, is always possible. Even the best athlete may break his 
nack by falling downstairs, or slipping on a pavement, or be run 
over by a railway train.’ The author explains very clearly how 
the unhappy extension of guideless climbing has come about, in 
p. 248 foll., which we commend earnestly to the attention of all 
who are beginners in Alpine pursuits. 

In view of the unhappy necessity under which this ‘Journal’ 
has so often lain of calling attention to the increase of Alpine 
fatalities, wrongly called accidents, owing to the increasing neglect 
of reasonable and well-known precautions, we are glad to find the 
subject so thoroughly threshed out as it is in this chapter; and as 
illustrating the absolutely reckless way in which difficult climbs 
are undertaken by incompetent persons we extract the following 
passage (pp. 255-6) :— 

‘Few English readers, save those who devote special attention to 
Alpine matters, have any idea to what extremes the pursuit of 
guideless climbing has actually been carried in the Alps. A few 
examples, all dating from the last few years, may help to open 
their eyes. In 1903 a party of eight young men set out from 
Geneva (bearing with them, it is said, a ham and several loaves of 
bread as provisions) to ascend Mont Blane. They seem to have 
been insufliciently equipped, and to have had little or no experi- 
ence in climbing. By a sort of miracle seven of them, though 
after very many hours’ toil, really did attain the hut on the Aiguille 
du Goiter. But a great storm came upon them; they were struck 
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by lightning, and were only rescued, alive, though wounded, several 
having remained senseless for hours, by the heroic efforts of a 
party of guides. The storm was really a mere unfortunate detail, 
for the party were in no wise fitted for the climb even in the finest 
weather. 1905 two young Swiss tradesmen (one holding the 
“diploma "’ of the Swiss Alpine Club as amateur guide, having 
gained it, so it is said, with great distinction) attempted the 
Jungfrau from the Wengern Alp. They both perished on the way, 
how exactly is not known, as only one body was found. A few 
days before the same really difficult climb had been tried by two 
young apprentices (one a blacksmith, the other a joiner) resident 
in Grindelwald. Both perished, another proof, if one was wanted, 
that mere bodily strength and vigour are not sufficient equipment 
for a high mountain ascent. In the autumn of 1906 it was dis- 
covered that nothing had been heard of two young Germans who, 
alone, had started for the ascent of the Jungfrau from the Roththal 
two months before. A strong search party from Lauterbrunnen 
was organised, which could discover no trace of the two travellers, 
but did discover, very high up, the body of a man, who turned out 
to be a baker from Beckenried, who had attempted this expedition 
alone, armed with an alpenstock.’ ; 

We have not space to quote more; our readers should turn to 
p. 256 for an even more amazing example of foolhardiness, and for 
the moral which our author draws from these examples. 

Chapter xi., ‘ Alpine Guides,’ is illuminating as well as histori- 
cally interesting, for in it we get the story of how the guide that is 
to be spends his boyhood, e.g. p. 267: ‘Now there are few forms 
of training more effectual and useful for a future guide than bring- 
ing down logs of wood on a big sledge in winter. It is a very 
great strain on the legs ; it requires considerable nerve and dexterity, 
so that bodily strength is by no means all that is required; it in- 
volves danger of death or mutilation if the sledge is allowed to gain 
too great momentum, and so pass over the body of the man sitting 
in front of it. Every winter there are accidents arising from some 
mistake as to managing these heavy sledges. Thus a lad must 
have some presence of mind and be ready to alter his tactics as the 
heavy weight behind him sways from side to side or threatens to 
overwhelm him.’ 

We wish that we could give our readers the whole of chapter xx., 
‘A Year's Round in the Alps.’ It contains a delightful treatment 
of a most interesting subject. 

Chapter xiii. is devoted to ‘The Various Divisions and Groups 
of the Alps.’ 

There are three appendices: i. List of the Principal Peaks and 
Passes in the Alps; il. Select List of the Principal Peaks in the 
Alps, arranged according to the date at which they were first 
conquered ; iii. List of the Principal Works relating to the Alps. 

We must not forget to add that the book is furnished with an 
excellent index. 
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' The twenty illustrations are for the most part reproductions 
after photographs by Signor Vittorio Sella, though Mr. Alfred 
Holmes, M. Victor de Cessole, and §. Guido Rey have also assisted 

the author in this respect. An exhaustive account of the illustra- 
~ tions will be found on pp. xiii-xx. The Miirjelensee, Mont Blanc 
from the ridge of the Mont Herbetet, the Matterhorn from the 
Col des Grandes Murailles, the Meije from the South strike us as 
among the best; but they are all good and well chosen. The 
diagrams showing the chief historical passes of the Alps will be 
found a great help to the understanding of their history—one of 
the chief and most interesting topics of which the author treats. 
At the end of the book will be found a general map of the Alps, 
prepared by the skilful hand of Mr. Bartholomew, ‘designed to 
afford a bird’s-eye view of the Alpine chain, with its principal 
peaks, passes, and glaciers, the main idea being to mark the way 
in which the mountains rise gradually out of the plains till they 
culminate in lofty snow-clad summits.’ 


Rock-climbing in Skye. By Ashley P. Abraham. Longmans, Green & Co. 
London: 1905. 


This book is to be considered as a companion volume to the two 
already published by the Messrs. Abrahams, ‘ Rock-climbing in 
the English Lake District,’ and ‘ Rock-climbing in North Wales.’ 
As in these volumes, the illustrations have been made the chief 
features of the work, and those who have learned what to expect 
from the Messrs. Abrahams will not be disappointed with the 
photographs in this book. These are all extremely good, and 
if, in some, artistic possibilities appear to have been subordinated 
to the necessities of climbing illustrations, that has been under- 
stood in the plan of the work. 

To a photoerapher the simply stated fact that the photographs 
were all taken on whole-plate-size glass plates conveys a world of 
meaning. If, as has been stated, genius consists in taking infinite 
pains, we can hardly deny its possession to the illustrator of this 
volume. 

In some cases we think the method of reproduction employed 
hardly does justice to the beauty of the negatives. There isin some 
a tendency to an unpleasing ‘ soot and whitewash ’ effect. 

Mr. Abraham is fortunate in possessing friends self-sacrificing 
enough to assist him in some of the carrying a whole-plate 
camera involves among the screes and on the crags of Skye, but 
in the actual obtaining of the photographs this must usually have 
been done alone and unroped, from exigencies of space. An incident 
(on p. 119), while the photograph of the ‘80-foot pitch’ in the 
‘Waterpipe Gully ’ was being taken, vividly shows the risks attached 
to the photographic art in connection with the illustration of rock- 
climbs. In trying to recover the camera which a gust of wind had 
upset, the author succeeded in grasping the camera, but in the 
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effort lost his balance and fell over the cliff. Fortunately he had 
tied himself to a spike of rock and was brought up by the rope, 
escaping with a few bruises and slight shock. 

With regard to the literary part of the work, there is, of course, 
& aaa Fa a certain monotony in descriptions of gully and face- 
climbs. Mr. Abraham has been wonderfully successful in avoiding 
this monotony, and this without recourse to devices which in the 
volume on Wales somewhat overstepped the bounds of good taste. 

At the end of the volume is a chapter on historical and personal 
matters, in which a brief summary is given of the chief writers on, 
and pioneers in, climbing the ‘Rocky Mountains of Skye,’ to use 
a a phrase of one of the former presidents of the Alpine 

ub. 

Naturally these climbing pioneers have been nearly all members 
of the Alpine Club, or later, of the Scottish Mountaineering Club, 
often of both. The original climbing book of the climbing centre, 
Shgachan Hotel, with its manuscript notes, is now in the possession 
of the Scottish Mountaineering Club, but that club has had the 
book typed, and has presented it to the new proprietors of the hotel 
for the use of climbers visiting the island. 

Last September the climbing history of Skye was very fully dealt 
with in the autumn number of the ‘ Scottish Mountaineering Club 
Journal,’ the number running to no less than 79 pages, but, 
issued at a phenomenally low price, the whole edition was quickly 
exhausted, and is now out of print—evidence of the great and 
growing popularity of Skye as a climbing centre. 

Coming to Skye so late as he did, Mr. Abraham naturally only 
knew the island after all the peaks, ‘ inaccessible ’ or otherwise, had 
been climbed, and all the crooked routes on the arétes ‘ straightened ” 
out.’ 

He and his climbing companions have, however, succeeded 
in discovering a number of new climbs and variations on old 
routes, and these he describes with great accuracy and detail. 

As in the companion volumes a graduated list of ‘courses’ is 
annexed. These appear to be drawn up with judgment and dis- 
cretion, and if young climbers would only realise the strength and 
experience of the parties who have made the ‘ exceptional courses,’ 
we should hear less of disasters such as are rapidly giving to Lake- 
land and Wales a bad reputation. 

Mr. Abraham writes all through with a keen appreciation of the 
mystery and charm of the Coolins in sunshine and storm, in day- 
light, and above all in dark, and his book can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to mountain-lovers whether they have knowledge of the 
Isle of Mist or not. 
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A Sketch of the Geography and Geology of the Himalaya Mountains 
and Tibet. By Colonel S. G. Burrard, F.R.S., and H. H. Hayden. 
Parts I.-III. Calcutta: 1907. Maps, Profiles, and Illustrations. Sold 
at the Trigonometrical Office, Dehra Dun. 


THE reports here under notice are a summary of the geographical 
and geological information available at the present time with 
regard to the great ranges which protect India on the north. 
In May 1906 a suggestion was laid before the Indian Government 
by its Survey Department that such a compilation would be 
opportune and serviceable. The ground given for this belief 
was ‘the increase in the number of travellers in the Himalaya 
and Tibet and the wide interest evinced by the public in the 
geography of these regions.’ The authorities at Calcutta had not 
at that date been constrained to disregard the interests of travellers 
and the scientific public by closing the gates of Tibet! They 
readily assented to the proposal and entrusted its execution to 
Colonel Burrard, F.R.S., and Mr. H. H. Hayden, Superintendents 
of the Trigonometrical and Geological Surveys. 

Geographers and mountaineers must acknowledge with gratitude 
so real and effective an endeavour on the part of Government 
Departments to promote the advance of exploration and knowledge 
by collecting and arranging local facts and figures and suggesting 
their possible bearing on scientific theories. The main object of 
the writers has been to give, as it were, a panoramic sketch of the 
mountain barriers of India. But in doing so they have touched 
on more than one cartographic and geodetic problem of universal 
interest. It may be convenient to deal with these before noticing 
the more strictly Himalayan portion of these reports. 

The admirable remarks of Colonel Burrard on cartographic 
methods and the qualifications needed for their proper use deserve 
wide circulation. We propose to quote an extract from them. 
It may be read with particular satisfaction in the Alpine Club, 
some members of which can recollect the time when almost 
identical suggestions were resented in official quarters, both at 
home and in India, as the unpractical propositions of aggressive 
amateurs.* 

Colonel Burrard writes: ‘The generalisations (of mountains on 
small-scale maps) have been carried out by draftsmen who were 
unaware of the scientific problems involved, and they are nothing 
more than conventions. 

‘A draftsman can no more draw mountains without a knowledge 
of their structure than a landscape artist can draw a village scene 
without perspective, or than a figure painter can draw men and 
animals without studying their anatomy. If we attempt to cover 
many square yards of paper with lull-shading without having a 
knowledge of the governing lines of structure, we only succeed in 
presenting a chaotic mass of incoherent details. 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 55. 
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‘Ruskin says it is wrong to draw what we do not see. No one 
will oppose Ruskin’s maxim, but the difficulty in mountains is 
to see, and long experience is necessary to give the power of 
doing so. The untrained eye will see details readily enough, but 
it will miss the governing lines. In small-scale representations 
we require the governing lines, not the details. 

‘On almost all maps the water-partings are made the most 
conspicuous ranges: draftsmen see two streams and create a ridge 
between them; we thus have ridges running in all directions, 
the more important the water-parting the darker the ridge. This 
system has rendered small maps useless for scientific investigation. 
There will be no progress in Himalayan mapping until the water- 
parting ridges are subordinated to the ranges of original elevation. 
The lines of water-parting, though emphasised on maps, have 
rarely any structural importance, and have but little interest for 
the geographer or geologist. What, for example, can be more 
misleading than to show Mount Everest rising from a southern 
spur of a Tibetan range, because the latter happens to be a 
water-parting ? Yet this was done on the map illustrating the 
“Imperial Gazetteer of India.” 

‘On & map a river is a sharp line that admits of no modification, 
&® range is indefinite and can be squeezed at will. On all maps 
the draftsmen begin by drawing as many rivers as the scale 
allows, and they adjust the hills afterwards to the rivers. | 

‘In Nature the mountains determine the directions of rivers; in 
maps the rivers determine the directions of mountains.’ 

It is a singular coincidence that the map chosen to illustrate 
these remarks represents the portion of the chain the larger scale 
survey of which was more than twenty years ago criticised in 
these pages. 

We are next reminded that in the ‘adopted values’ for height 
some uncertainty must exist. Three causes are assigned for this 
uncertainty. The first we believe to be relatively unimportant. 
It is true that the actual height of some peaks may be affected 
by an increase or decrease in their snow-cap. But snow does 
not accumulate indefinitely, even where it does not fall off in 
avalanches. The snow on the very top of Mont Blanc slides 
downwards, as was proved by the movement of M. Jansen’s 
Observatory. An allowance of 50 ft. would probably more than 
cover any possible variation from this cause. 

Far more serious are the sources of error which affect the 
calculations themselves; chief of these is the refraction in distant 
views from the plains. ‘It makes the peak appear too high. 
Refraction is greatest in the morning and the evening, and least 
in the middle of the day; it is different in summer from what it is 
in winter. If we observe Dhaulagiri from the plains of Gorakhpur 
it appears to fall 500 ft. between sunrise and the afternoon, 
and to rise again 300 ft. before sunset. Even in the afternoon, 
when it appears lowest, it will be too high by perhaps 700 ft.’ 
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Another, but minor, source of error is the deviation of gravity. 

It is proved by tables that the heights assigned to Mount Everest 
and Kinchinjunga are both too low—the former by at least 
140 ft., or probably 200 ft. But Colonel Burrard deprecates 
frequent minute alterations in assigned altitudes, and suggests 
that revision should be carried out systematically and only at 
definite periods. 

We now turn to the broader features of mountain structure 
here described. The main point emphasised had long ago been 
dealt with by Sir Clements Markham. The great peaks of the 
Himalaya do not rise, as Sir J. Hooker once thought, and many 
maps still suggest, on the southern spurs of an interior chain. 
They are found on, or in close proximity to, the main axis of 
elevation of the mountain ranges that gird India on the north. 
This axis is a distinct, but not a continuous range ; it does not serve 
as a continental water-parting. It is broken by broad and deep 
chasms, through which flow the waters collected in the parallel 
troughs lying between it and the relatively inconspicuous ridge of 
the water-parting. On p. 83 of the Report a table is given showing 
the length of the crest-zone carrying peaks of over 24,000 ft. ; 
this is less than one-tenth of the entire length of the range. A 
better idea of the relation between the range and its gaps “might 
have been given by showing the lengths in which the summits fail 
to reach the snow level—or say 18,000 ft.* 

Whether in the Alps, the Caucasus, or the Himalaya, we find 
this remarkable feature, that the rocks of the geological axis are 
cleft by deep river beds. Geologists allege various causes for this 
phenomenon.t Professor Bonney imagines that the streams from 
ancient water-partings have acted as saws on younger ranges, 80 
slowly up-thrust as to give the water time to do the work called 
for, to cut a way through, perhaps, 12,000 ft. of granite. Others 
think that the streams have cut back at their heads, as the Maira 
has at the Maloja, and in many instances this is doubtless the case. 

Certain facts here reported may seem to confirm an earlier 
theory. Assume that the ridges and furrows of a mountain 
system are primarily produced by the gradual contraction of the 
earth’s surface, would not the forces exercised have produced both 
pressure and strain; might not transverse cracks have resulted 
as well as wrinkles at the points of highest tension? In the 
Himalaya, we are here told, the highest peaks of the principal 
groups are found close to the deepest river troughs; while the 
loftier peaks of parallel ranges are found on about the same 
transverse lines. The gaps occur, therefore, about the points of 
greatest strain and pressure. 


* Sir J. Hooker is quoted as giving the snow level on the S. slope of 
Kinchinjunga as 14,700 ft. This is too low by at least 1,300 ft. for that 
locality. Elsewhere it is much higher. 

t See Geographical Journal, vol. xxx. No. 5, November 1907, for an 
article by Mr. R. D. Oldham on ‘ The Valleys of the Himalaya.’ 
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Again, not a few of the streams which traverse gaps in the 
central zone prove unequal to piercing the softer rock of the lower 
parallel ridge to the south. Further, Colonel Burrard points out 
that the three troughs of the Salween, Mekong, and Blue River, 
lying all three within a space of 50 miles, are hard to account 
for except as ‘features of original structure.’ Had they been the 
result of erosion, he would rather have looked for a single breach 
in the mountain walls. 

These are local facts, which may furnish arguments for those 
who believe that the great gaps in the Himalayan axis, however 
much they may have been extended and deepened by erosion, are 
primarily features of original structure. This hypothesis receives 
some incidental support from Lord Avebury’s experiments on the 
result of pressure on stiffly plastic surfaces (see ‘Quarterly 
Geological Journal,’ vols. lix. and lxi.), and it is further illustrated 
by observations recorded in a note in the March number of the 
‘Geographical Journal,’ dealing with the effects of pressure from 
a railway embankment on the adjacent soil. 

But we must not venture here on a dissertation on the genesis 
of mountain ranges. It is time to turn to the orographical details 
which form the substance of the Reports. The first part deals 
with ‘The High Peaks of Asia,’ perbaps more exactly of the 
Himalayan and Trans-Himalayan Ranges; the second with ‘ The 
Principal Mountain Ranges of Asia’; and the third with ‘ The 
Rivers of the Himalaya and Tibet’; a fourth, on the ‘ Geology 
of the Himalaya,’ has not yet been issued. 

Colonel Burrard points out that few summits are strictly peaks ; 
that the majority are rather combs or knobs rising out of prolonged 
ridges. This is a fact familiar to all who have seen a summit- 
view, or have studied such panoramas as that of the Caucasus 
taken by Signor Sella from Elbruz.* But we confess to resenting 
the description of Jannu (or Jano) as ‘a mere projection on a 
buttress.’ Definitions are proverbially difticult; but surely a 
summit that is precipitous on all sides for thousands of feet is a 
real peak. 

The Himalayan summits are here divided into five magnitudes : 
those over 28,000 ft., three; those over 27,000 ft., two (the second 
being the lower top of Kinchinjunga, which is only a separate 
peak in the sense that the Nord End of Monte Rosa may claim that 
title) ; those over 26,000 ft., eleven; those over 25,000 ft., tharty- 
two; those over 24,000 ft., twenty-seven. The attempt sug- 
gested to calculate the number of peaks of a certain altitude 
in & group from the number of peaks of other altitudes, seems 
hardly likely to lead to any certain and satisfactory results. It 
might not be difficult to test the method in the Alpine region. 


* It was noted so long ago as 1768 in the Preface to vol. ii. of Haller’ 
Historia Stirpium Indigenarum Helvetia: ‘Alpes etsi eminus pyramides 
videntur, longe undique a vicinis montibus separate, vera tamen dorsa sunt, 
quorum pars aliqua passim altius in aerem surgit.’ 
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The movements of Himalayan glaciers are only incidentally 
referred to, the subject having been recently dealt with in a special 
report.* But a cordial invitation is given to travellers to assist 
the Geological Survey in the task of measuring the advances and 
retreats of the ice, and thus furnishing fresh material for the 
International Commission which is engaged in collecting facts 
from every quarter of the globe with a view to tracing the con- 
nection of these ice movements with variations in rainfall and 
climate. 

It might, perhaps, have been well to state somewhat more fully 
the objects of the inquiry into glacial oscillations and the progress 
it has made in Europe, and to bring out the fact, often lost sight 
of, that the movement of each glacier will not correspond in date 
with its climatic cause but will follow it at an interval determined 
by its rate of movement and its length, while the rate of movement 
will be mainly regulated by the bulk of the frozen mass and the 
inclination of its bed. For example: the movements of the 
Bossons Glacier anticipate those of the Mer de Glace. 

On one or two points of detail we would add a few lines of 
comment. 

It is extremely difficult to see how a glacier can cut back into 
the head of its basin. Exposed cliffs may suffer from subaerial 
denudation, but the névé protects what lies under it. We are 
aware that it has been suggested that blocks of rock falling into 
a bergschrund may reach its bottom and, carried on by the frozen 
material, may grind the floor on which the latter rests. But such 
action, even if proved, would serve to deepen rather than to lengthen 
the glacier's basin. Again, the discolouration of Himalayan glaciers 
is not due to any great extent to dust carried by the winds. Were 
this so the upper névés would also be discoloured. It is caused by 
the rapid disintegration of the cliffs that overhang them, and the 
dirtiness of each glacier varies with the character of its channel, 
those lying between precipitous rocks (e.g. the Jannu Glacier) being 
the dirtiest. 

We do not propose to reopen the ‘ Mount Everest ’ controversy. 
But, assuming the suggestion made in the Report, that Devadhunga 
(the abode of Deity) ‘ may possibly be a mythological term applied 
to the whole snowy range by natives of a certain part of Nepal’ 
to be correct, it would clearly have been consistent with Alpine 
practice to apply it tothe highest point of that range. Monte 
Rosa (the Glacier Mountain) is named from a Pass—now the 
St. Theodul—many miles off, and so is Piz Bernina. But we are 
prepared to acquiesce in Colonel Burrard’s conclusion, ‘ Personal 
names for geographical features are doubtless objectionable, but 
we must accept accomplished facts.’ The controversy has, we 
hold, served its purpose in putting a check on an ‘ objectionable ’ 
practice. 


* Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. xxxv. Parts 3 and 4, 1904. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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It is probable that the rock peak behind Mount Everest, photo- 
graphed by Signor Sella, may be identified with the peak here 
referred to as T. 45, the sixth peak of the Himalaya, 26,867 ft. 
This height is the result of observations from three stations. 
The peak called ‘Kambachen’ (really the name of a district), 
25,782 ft., is the most western summit of Kinchinjunga. 

We must note that the Survey has decided to return to the 
spelling Kinchinjunga and to substitute Jano for Jannu. We 
trust these ara final changes. 

The Report contains two charming full-page illustrations from 
drawings by Colonel Strahan. A dozen photographs of typical 
subjects would have added more to its scientific value. It is 
also furnished with many valuable maps, diagrams, and panoramic 
outlines. The latter would be still more instructive had some detail 
besides the sky-line been given, and that might have been shown 
with greater sharpness. Nearer and more distant ranges cannot 
be distinguished. Mr. Tuckett’s outlines in old numbers of this 
‘Journal’ are examples of a method we prefer. 

We note that on one of the outlines (chart vi.) the second peak of 
Kabru is assigned the height of a lower buttress on the west of 
the double summit and much lower (21,970 ft.), and that Siniolchum 
is omitted. 

Club Alpino Italiano: Guida dei Monti @ Italia. Giovanni Bobba, ‘ Alpi 
Marittime.’ Pubblicazione della Sezione di Torino sotto gli auspizi della 
Sede Centrale. 1908. Pp. xxxi and 416. 

Tus little book will be welcomed by all visitors to the Maritime Alps. 

It is well printed on thin paper, so that it weighs very little, and 

is well furnished with excellent maps, sketches of individual moun- 

tains (from photographs), and panoramas. It has a list of guides 
and porters as well as a full tariff. In short, with this excellent 
book and the Alpine Club Edition of Ball’s ‘ Western Alps,’ it 
should now be easy to plan a tour in this, in its own way, fasci- 
nating district, which has been too much neglected by our fellow- 
countrymen. Those who have to time their visit to the Alps in 

June and early July will do well to consider the claims of the Mari- 

time Alps. We heartily congratulate Signor Bobba and the Italian 

Alpine Club on the appearance of this volume, as we did on the 

publication of its predecessor, the excellent ‘Guida delle Alpi 

Occidentali,’ by SS. A. Martelli, G. Bobba, and L. Vaccarone, on 

which this work is founded. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on Tuesday 
evening, May 5, 1908, Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT said: Since we last met, Mr. Francis Vaughan 
Hawkins has died, at the age of seventy-four. He was the sole 
survivor of the meeting at Ashley’s Hotel when the Alpine Club 
was finally constituted. His best known expedition was the 
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attempt on the Italian side of the Matterhorn, made in 1860 
with Prof. Tyndall and the guides Carrel and Bennen. Mr. 
Hawkins left the Club some years ago, but was present at the 
Jubilee Dinner. Another old member, Mr. C. E. Layton, died a 
few days ago after a long, hopeless illness. He was a good friend 
and a most estimable man, who in a quiet, unobtrusive way did a 
great amount of useful public and charitable work. The Com- 
mittee have elected as an Honorary Member Mr. A. O. Wheeler, of 
the Canadian Topographical Survey and President of the Alpine 
Club of Canada. He has done valuable work in exploring -and 
surveying the Selkirks, has made many new ascents, and has 
recently published a book on the range. This, I believe, is the 
first time that a representative of the Imperial Dominions has been 
placed on our honorary list. 

This year, as in former years, we are indebted to Mr. 8. Spencer 
for undertaking and carrying out with his usual ability and success 
the management of the exhibition of photographs. Iam sure that 
I am only giving effect to your wishes in thanking Mr. Spencer for 
the time and trouble he has devoted to this work. 

Mr. C. ScuusTer read & paper on ‘The Middle Age of a 
Mountaineer.’ 

Mr. NewmanrcyH thought that English climbers did not devote 
enough time to wandering. They stayed too much at centres at 
which they lived a life as English as possible. The great interest 
of a holiday was to have a change, and that was best obtained 
with one’s rucksack on one’s back, in the way Germans do. More 
variety was got by moving about, crossing passes, sleeping each 
night at a new inn. In that way one accumulated far more 
reminiscences to look back upon. Mr. Schuster had referred to 
the inexhaustibility of the Alps, which was just what one found 
in getting about with a rucksack. His plea was for more wandering 
and change of scene. 

Mr. WITHERS agreed with the last speaker. Each year he was 
more struck how members of the Club herded together. 

Mr. Lonestarr was doubtful of his locus stand: as a middle- 
aged mountaineer, but he wished to give his definition of an ‘ off 
day ’ as one in which a climber did not put on his boots. 

Mr. A. J. BUTLER said that the difficulty of wandering was the 
difficulty of finding rooms. It was undoubtedly the most delightful 
way of seeing the Alps. But people would soon need to carry 
tents if they wished to do it. 
~ Mr. Youne thought that it was good to wander, but that it was 
also good to work from a centre. 

Mr. Wouusaston wished to know who the middle-aged moun- 
taineer was. Was there any reason to give up climbing until 
really obliged ? Members had not forgotten Godley’s words :— 

Yet I hope that till you die you will annually sigh 

For a vision of the Valais with the coming of July, 

For the Oberland or Valais, and the higher, purer air, 
And the true delight of living as you taste it only there! 
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The PRESIDENT said that it would probably be allowed that 
Tirol was the Alpine district specially suited to the middle-aged 
mountaineer; but he could also recommend the rock-climbs in 
Lofoten, where, the main valleys being submerged under the sea, 
one could generally proceed to the foot of one’s peak in a boat and 
begin to climb from the water's edge. Moreover, during the 
summer months, early rising was quite unnecessary. As there was 
no night it was impossible to be benighted. 

They had had the pleasure of listening to an excellent and most 
entertaining paper, and he tendered, on behalf of the meeting, a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Schuster. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall, on Tues- 
day evening, June 2, 1908, Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, in 
the chair. © 

The following candidates were balloted for and elected members 
of the Club: Messrs. Leslie Hood, F. G. Lucas, and E. E. 
Roberts. 

The Presipent said: As many of those present are aware, the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society have awarded the Gill 
Memorial to Dr. Longstaff for his important exploring work in the 
Himalaya and Tibet. I am sure that you will all most heartily 
congratulate him on having received this award. 

The PRresIDENT having briefly explained the nature of the 
proposed alteration of the Club Rules, 

Mr. ProTHERo said: I have to propose that Rules 25, 26, 31, 
and 88 in future read as follows :— 

‘25. The management of the Club shall be vested in a Committee 
consisting of the Officers, of nine elective Members, and of such 
extra Members, not exceeding five in number, as may be appointed 
in the manner hereinafter provided. Five shall form a quorum. 

‘26. The Officers and elective Members of Committee shall be 
elected at the Annual General Meeting in December, to hold office 
for one year, from January 1 following. They shall be eligible for 
re-election, provided always that the President and Vice-Presidents 
and elective members of Committee shall not, except as provided 
in Rule 88, serve for more than three years consecutively, after 
which term of service they shall not be re-eligible till after the 
expiration of one year.’ 

‘81. The Committee shall have power to appoint as an extra 
Member of Committee any Member of the Club who has served as 
President, Vice-President, Hon. Secretary, or elective Member of 
Committee, or who has served or is serving as Honorary Librarian, 
or Editor or Assistant Editor of the ‘‘ Alpine Journal,” provided 
that the extra Members of Committee shall not at any time exceed 
five in number.’ 

‘33. In the case of a casual vacancy occurring in the office of 
President, the Committee shall appoint one of the Vice-Presidents 
to fill the office until December 31 next following. In the case of 
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a similar vacancy occurring in the office of Vice-President or 
Honorary Secretary, the Committee shall appoint any Member of 
the Club to fill tne vacancy for the same period. In the case of a 
vacancy in the Committee the Club may proceed, at the next or 
any subsequent General Meeting, to elect a member to serve for the 
same period, and the period of such service shall not be deemed 
part of the three consecutive years specified in Rule 26.’ 

And that Rule 27 be deleted, and the Rules subsequent be 
accordingly renumbered. 

Mr. READ said: I should like to say a few more words as to the 
reasons which have led the Committee to propose these alterations 
in the rules. First, as to the change to nine members of Com- 
mittee. It was felt that the large increase in the number of 
members since the rule was formed justified adding another 
member to the Committee, and that the Club would welcome a 
change that would pass a greater number of members through the 
Committee. The second change is proposed to make the period of 
service more regular, three years in every case, three and a fraction 
for a member elected after the beginning of the year. Under the 
present rule, while some members have served four years, some 
have only two. It has been the experience of those on the Com- 
mittee that a member’s third year of service is the most useful 
to the Club. Thirdly, as to widening the field of selection for 
extra members. At present it is confined to ex-officials, which 
leaves a very narrow selection; practically only some ten members 
are available, and the same persons are therefore chosen over and 
over again. If the alteration is agreed to there will be about sixty 
from whom to select. 

Mr. Broome thought the alterations proposed would be thoroughly 
approved by the Club in general. 

Mr. Prothero’s motion was then put to the Club, each rule 
separately, and carried unanimously. 

The regulations for the Winter Dinner, proposed by the Com- 
MITTEE, were approved of. 

Mr. C. W. Runeyson read a paper on ‘Kabru,’ which was 
illustrated by lantern slides. : 

In introducing Mr. Rubenson the PresIpENT said: On the rare 
occasions when we have a paper read by one who is not a member 
of the Club the subject of the address is generally, as is the case 
this evening, one of exceptional interest to us. In asking Mr. 
Rubenson to address you I can promise him a most sympathetic 
audience, and assure him that we shall follow his story with the 
keenest attention. | 

After the paper Dr. LoncstaFF said: I am very glad to have 
the privilege of being the first to congratulate Mr. Rubenson and 
his companion, Mr. Monrad Aas, on this very fine ascent. That 
the achievement was carried through by their own unaided efforts 
makes it, I think, the most remarkable in the annals of Himalayan 
mountaineering. It is, if not the highest, at least the highest 
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unchallenged ascent that has ever been made, those of Graham 
and Johnson having been disputed on various grounds. Itisa 
very great pleasure to me to find that Mr. Rubenson has not 
himself in any way called in question Graham’s ascent of the 
highest peak of Kabru in 1883. But he has dealt with his own 
doings in such a sportsmanlike way that his very sportsmanlike 
treatment of Graham will cause no surprise. 

Mr. Rubenson has told us so little of his own doings, and men- 
tioned so many interesting side-issues, that this discussion ought 
to be very full of interest to many of us here to-night. To me the 
most striking thing is that he remained a fortnight on this great 
peak, and did a lot of hard step-cutting day after day without 
apparently suffering from the effects of continued lowered atmo- 
spheric pressure. I can only say that if on Trisul we had ex- 
perienced half as much difficulty I should have turned back long 
before I got near the summit. With regard to the question he 
raises of native versus Alpine guides, I can only say that it depends 
on the race and tribe of native, and on the character of the 
European professional. I have only employed Serpa coolies on 
easy ground in Sikhim, but they reminded me of the Garbyang 
Bhotias I had with me on Gurla Mandhata, the best native hill men 
I {have met. Alpine guides must be selected for very special 
qualities if they are to succeed in new ranges and in countries 
unknown to them. I can confidently assert that the two Brocherels, 
from Courmayeur, whom we had with us last summer, and who 
accompanied me also in 1905, are very much superior for high 
ascents to any race native to the Himalayas. Bad food and hard- 
ship seem to be nothing to them, and their reserve force is much 
greater. Personally, I don’t think I should have got up Trisul 
without them. Perhaps it is because I have done some good 
climbing without guides that I so thoroughly appreciate their 
value. And for the same reason all guideless climbers will join in 
congratulating Mr. Rubenson and Mr. Monrad Aas on this the 
most remarkable of all guideless ascents. 

I should like to add a word as to the season—October—of this 
climb. I think that the sufferings of the party from cold rather 
reinforce my contention that the period after the rains is rather too 
late. I think that it will be found that in Sikhim, as in Kumaon 
and Garwhal, it is possible to climb amongst the snows for some 
time after the rains have already broken over the hill stations— 
that is to say, in the latter half of June to the first half of July, 
when the weather is much warmer and not much more unsettled 
than it is after the rains in October. 

Let me congratulate Mr. Rubenson very sincerely on this climb. 
I hope he will again make a successful attack on some other high 
mountain. 

Mr. Mumm said: As I listened to the paper I hardly knew which 
to admire most, the substance of what Mr. Rubenson has told us 
or the style in which he told it, or the graphic series of photographs 
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with which he illustrated it. If there was one thing which im- 
pressed me more than another, it was his astonishing skill in 
managing the coolies and his enterprise and success in training 
them to ice-work. Indeed, the more one realises the length and 
the arduous character of the expedition the more one is struck by 
the patience and the quiet, unhurrying perseverance displayed 
by the party. I am glad to have this opportunity of offering them 
my congratulations. 

Mr. Suinassy said: As one who has been much in Norway, I 
am certain that when we, as Englishmen, hear that a high ascent 
has been made there is no one by whom we should with greater 
pleasure hear it had been made-——when not made by an Englishman 
—than by a Norwegian. I most heartily congratulate them. I 
think they showed marvellous tact in getting coolies to over 
22,000 ft. : 

Dr. Coie said: Iam glad to add my congratulations to those 
of other members. It was a noble achievement indeed. It forms 
one of a series of achievements accomplished by Norwegians since 
first they discovered America, long before Columbus. 

The PRresIDENT said: The ascent which has been described this 
evening is certainly a distinct landmark in the history of moun- 
taineering. We must all admire the enterprise, self-reliance, and 
determination which enabled Messrs. Rubenson and Monrad Aas to 
form four successive camps above 19,000 ft., to lead coolies to a 
height of 22,000 ft., and to gain the summit ridge of Kabru entirely 
without the help of guides. It is obvious that during the twelve 
days occupied by the ascent from the base camp extraordinary 
difficulties were encountered, and that these difficulties were sur- 
mounted only by indomitable resolution and tenacity of purpose. 
Mr. Rubenson mentioned the great services rendered by the coolies, 
but one cannot help thinking that their good behaviour was in a 
great measure the result of the consideration and care with which 
they were treated. The members of the Alpine Club are very 
much indebted to Mr. Rubenson for coming to England to give us 
this most admirable address. I can assure him we highly appreciate 
his kindness. 

A very cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Rubenson was then 
agreed to. 

Mr. RuBENSON, in reply, said: The heights were taken with 
aneroids, but I do not regard the height as the most interesting 
feature of the expedition, but rather the long time that we were 
able to stay at over 19,500 ft. As to the weather, we went up in 
October, which is a cold month. As a rule we had clear weather, 
with clouds below us. I thank you for the patience you have 
shown in listening to me, and the kind way in which you have 
pretended not to notice the mistakes I have made. 


Reubenson, Photo. 
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‘Some OBERLAND Curuss In 1907. 
By H. V. READE. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, April 7, 1908.) 


HE year 1907 was one of uncertain weather—one of those 
seasons when it makes all the difference whether one 
climbs on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, or on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, and when one can never foresee a 
week ahead the condition in which one’s peak will be. The two 
Gasks and I arrived at the Ober Steinberg on July 7, and had 
a day and a half of rain to begin with. On the 10th George 
Gask and I started in mist and a warm south wind to begin 
our training with the rarely visited Tschingelspitz, the highest 
point of the Tschingelgrat, which is accessible from the 
Tschingel glacier by a couloir, a fairly simple rock-climb, and 
a ridge walk. The mists melted into a perfect day, but the 
fresh snow was soft and thick. So long as we followed the beaten 
track that led to the Mutthorn hut we got on fairly well; when 
we turned across ‘the deep’s untrodden floor’ we broke through 
the crust and went in over the ankle at everystep. Bad enough 
on a gentle slope, but when it steepened we sank nearly to 
the knee, each step became a distinct effort, and we had to 
rest about every twenty yards. We reached the foot of our 
climb, but there were many excellent reasons for not going on: 
the condition of the couloir suggested avalanches ; the rather 
rotten rock-face with its melting snow murmured of falling 
stones; the final ridge promised more wading; and Gask 
began to talk about the accelerated action of the heart in his 
best bedside manner. So an hour and a half later we were 
down at the Oberhorn See, enjoying 


the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water 
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while our coffee boiled; and a sleep on the grass afterwards 
brought our halts up to 4 hrs. in a 10 hrs.’ day. The weather of 
the next two days was typical of the season. We woke to find 
it raining hard; at 11 we were basking in sunshine and 
watching the peaks break through the clouds; at 5, when 
George Gask and I] were well on our way to the Mutthorn 
hut, it was raining again, and we reached the hut in a snow- 
storm, which was still going on when we went to bed at 8.30. 
When my alarm-watch went off at 2.30 a... we found a cloud- 
less morning, with a frost hard enough to give us excellent 
snow all the early part of the day. At 4 p.m. it was snowing 
again. 

The peak on our programme was the Gspaltenhorn; but 
even if it would have ‘gone’ under the conditions, which was 
very doubtful, the trudge back over the Gamchi-lucke and 
across the soft snow of the Tschingel glacier was not to be 
thought of; so we decided to try the Lauterbrunnen Breithorn. 
Instead of going up to the actual Petersgrat we took a short 
cut over the ridge which runs down from the Tschingelhorn, 
and went round that peak to the Wetterlucke in 17? hr. 
I remembered the western arcte of the Breithorn as a rock- 
climb, but it was now so deep in fresh snow that we hardly 
touched the rocks, and spent most of the day in traversing 
steep, sometimes very steep, snow-slopes on the southern face 
of the ridge. On the one tower which we could not turn 
iced rocks gave us a good deal of trouble. The snow was 
excellent at first, but naturally became worse and worse as 
the day went on, and we finally arrived at a slope where the 
heavy man of the party could not persuade the soft upper 
layer to support him at all, and had to make a sort of con- 
tinuous furrow through it, from the basis of what one might 
call the palwocrystic stratum underneath. This was ob- 
viously unsafe, and we were already thinking with a little 
anxiety about the probable condition of certain places lower 
down. I unroped and went up to the ridge to explore, but 
found that we were a good half-hour from the top; so we 
made a cautious descent, and were down at the Wetterlucke 
again by 1.30, after spending 74 hrs. on the mountain. 

A rainy day, a clearing day, then nine days of almost per- 
fect weather, from July 15 to 23. We had hoped to cross the 
Schmadrijoch, but the conditions put it out of the question, 
and on the 15th Sydney Gask and his sister joined us for the 
walk over the Petersgrat, which was in a state that made the 
rope almost unnecessary. The next day, without Miss Gask, 
we went up to the Bietschhorn hut. This was in a deplorable 
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condition, with damp straw, a very shaky stove, few blankets, 
and scarcely any spoons and forks. I believe that it has since 
become the property of the Swiss Alpine Club, which will no 
doubt keep it in good order. Our aim here was the traverse of 
all the little peaks on the ridge which bounds the Lotschenthal 
on the south-east between the Bietschjoch and the Adler- 
spitzen, namely, the two peaks of the Schwarzhorn, the Wiler- 
horn, the three peaks of the Kastlerhorn, and the Hohgleifen. 
Part of this traverse was done by Messrs. Benecke and Cohen 
in 1894, and the whole of it in 1896 by Mr. Barnard’s party, 
who slept at a hut above Goppenstein and took the climb 
from the other end. I do not know whether it has been done 
before from the Bietschhorn hut, but [ can strongly recom- 
mend it to those who enjoy a ‘ Gratwanderung ’ with fine 
views, and varied though not difficult climbing. The view from 
the Adlerspitzen (which are not marked on the map but are 
about ten minutes beyond the Hohgleifen, 3,280 m.) is par- 
ticularly interesting, as they almost overhang the Rhone 
valley. The whole expedition could be done comfortably in 
less than 12 hrs., halts included, though we took much 
longer, as one of the party was out of condition ; and it would 
be a pleasant second day for a party which had climbed the 
Bietschhorn. We made one mistake which is worth men- 
tioning for the benefit of future climbers. The simplest way 
down is by the Kastlerjoch, between the Hohgleifen and the 
Kastlerhorn ; but that pass 1s not the lowest point between 
the two peaks. It is, apparently, the next gap to the &., 
nearer the Hohgleifen. The lowest point looks like a pass, 
being a saddle with couloirs leading up to it from each side; 
and we started down, not indeed in the couloir itself, which 
was @ narrow strip of ice, and an obvious channel for falling 
stones, but down the buttress on the right, which looked 
feasible enough. But it was rotten and steep to begin with, 
and became rottener and steeper as we went down, until a 
direct descent became impossible. It was about as unpleasant 
a place as I know. We might have got off the buttress by a 
traverse, but this would only have driven us into that evil- 
looking couloir at a Jower point; and after spending more 
than an hour over it we climbed up again to the ridge, 
retraced our steps over the first summit of the Kastlerhorn, 
and made a fresh start down a fairly promising snow-slope. 
At first all went well; then the snow became thinner, and 
soon we were faced by the usual afternoon mixture, a few 
inches of soft snow on slushy ice. Before long the second 
man was complaining that the steps I cut were rather small, 
y 2 
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and the third man that they were rather far apart. The 
retort was obvious: five in the afternoon is not the time 
to demand luxurious staircases. But fate relented; the snow 
deepened again, and in another half-hour or so we were at 
the foot of our nameless glacier. Then came the least pleasant 
part of the day, for there was no path to be found ; and when it 
is about dinner-time, and one is still some 4,000 ft. above one’s 
hotel, one is prepared to welcome the broadest and vulgarest 
of paths. We did strike one little track about half-way down, 
but it soon lost itself in the Niederwald; and after a succession 
of débris-slopes and thickets of bilberries or alpenrose we 
finally plunged straight down through the woods which clothe 
all the southern slopes of the Lotschenthal and emerged 
rather hot and tired at Wiler. Whether the proper descent, 
by the Kastlerjoch, has the same drawback I cannot say; but 
these slopes seem to afford little pasture, and are seldom 
visited ; so paths are rare. 
_ George Gask and I had arranged to join Farrar in the 
10 o’clock train at Gampel on July 20, bringing porters with 
us. Our porters fell into a mistake as to Farrar’s profession, 
which was dispelled as soon as they had exchanged a few 
words with him—they thought we were going to join der 
Pfarrer von Gampel. Our plan was to camp in the Balt- 
schiederthal, climb the east face of the Bietschhorn, and the 
next day cross the Lotschthal Breithorn to Bel Alp. Pre- 
parations were made at an hotel in Visp, and Farrar, as an old 
campaigner, provided for all contingencies. We began with 
a kilo. of everything, and where we had any doubts we took 
2 or 8 kilos. When the loads were completed and crowned 
with our sleeping-bags, it was only by a free use of the cam- 
paigner’s most persuasive language that the porters were 
induced to shoulder them. As far as Baltschieder, at the 
entrance of our valley, we drove, in primitive vehicles over 
primitive roads. The ‘Climbers’ Guide’ brands the Balt- 
schiederthal as ‘ dreary,’ and I am sorry to say that, before I 
knew the valley, I transferred that epithet to the new edition 
of ‘ Ball.’ No doubt it represents faithfully enough the im- 
pression made on a climber descending to Visp, especially if 
he has crossed that very tedious pass the Baltschiederjoch, 
and the same could be said about many of the other minor 
valleys which descend to the valley of the Rhone. But it is 
not so as one gves up it, even under a heavy pack on a hot 
afternoon; rather would one call it wild and picturesque, 
with the special charm that attaches to all valleys which are 
almost uninhabited, unknown to the tourist, and seldom 
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visited even by the climber. There is a good enough path 
and two Alps. At the first we bathed and had afternoon 
coffee ; at the second we added wood and milk to our loads. 
About 7.80, 6 hrs. from the start, we reached the camping- 
place known as Martigschupfe. We had hoped to sleep 
higher, but the heavy loads of the porters made them very 
slow. However, it is an ideal place for a camp in fine 
weather ; in wet weather it would hardly do, as the actual 
shelter—a hole under a rock—is cramped and far from water- 
tight. But what camping-place is satisfactory in bad weather ? 
Farrar asserts that the place is haunted, on the strength of 
the bad dreams he had there. As a member of the Society 
for Psychical Research, I cannot consider the evidence satis- 
factory. The porters slept in the hole; we took our sleeping- 
bags about fifty yards away, to an old sheep-pen, where we 
had level grass, the music of a little waterfall in our ears, 
and nothing between us and the stars. 

We started a little before daylight, scrambled up steep 
slopes of alpenrose, then cousted round the eastern and north- 
eastern foot of the Stockhorn, keeping high, and reached the 
Baltschieder glacier above the icefall in 8 hrs. There we saw 
that we should have done better to follow the right moraine 
and the glacier itself. Our next stage was to gain the great 
bay, gradually narrowing to a couloir, between the south- 
eastern and eastern arétes of the Bietschhorn. There was no 
difficulty, but even at 8 a.m. the snow was terribly soft. The 
‘Climbers’ Guide’ told us that Herr von Kuffner, in 1892, 
had crossed the bergschrund at the foot of the great couloir, 
then crossed the couloir itself, evidently to its northern side, 
and ascended by the rocks on its northern bank almost 
straight to the summit. This led us to expect a face-climb, 
but there was no climbable face to be seen. Mr. Dent’s party, 
in 1878, on the other hand, driven from the couloir at once 
by avalanches, took to the rocks on the other side, and by 
@ difficult and dangerous climb finally gained the crest of 
the south-eastern arete high up, and followed it to the top. 
The two routes are, for all practical purposes, entirely 
distinct. But the only rocks ‘on the northern side of the 
couloir’ are those of the eastern aréte, and what Herr 
von Kuffner evidently did was to ascend the couloir itself, 
either on the snow or on some rocks which divide its upper 
part, as far as possible, and then take to the eastern arete high 
up. This route scems to have been almost exactly repeated 
in 1907 by the descent of Messrs. Oliver, Courtauld, and 
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Jardine, with Heinrich Fuhrer and Kaspar Maurer, recorded 
in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ for last November.* 

Our own route was partly indicated by the condition of 
the snow. The slope was steepening, and we sank in almost 
to the knee at every step; the obvious thing was to get out 
of the couloir at the lowest possible point. This meant 
climbing the eastern arete of our peak. But in any case we. 
should probably have tried this very attractive arete. I had 
seen a note in the Ried Hotel Book that some one climbed it 
for the first time, as he thought, in September 1906, and 
found a bottle at the foot of it; but I did not then know that 
the book also contained a note of an ascent in 1908. No 
account of either expedition had been published so far as I 
am aware, but Farrar has now summarised all available 
information in the February ‘ Alpine Journal.’ f The eastern 
aréte begins with three great towers, the lowest of which is 
probably point 3,098 m. of the Siegfried map. Ido not think 
that the most extreme purist would hold that one must climb 
over these before one can say that one has done the whole 
aréte. After the third of them the rocks sink almost to the 
level of the snow, and the aréete proper really starts. It was 
here that we reached it without any difficulty, and, like the 
1906 party, found an empty bottle. The time was 11.30, 
eight hours from the start, and much too late to begin the 
serious part of the climb, when 


Snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent might. 


Soft snow had delayed us considerably, but our halts had 
amounted to the disgraceful total of 2 hrs. and 20 min. I 
would suggest that any member of the club who wishes to 
write a paper of general interest should choose the subject of 
‘ Halts.’ 

The arete on which we spent the next nine hours is one of 
the most interesting that I know—long, narrow, jagged, and 
for the most part good and sound rock. On the south, for 
some time, it fell away in an almost vertical cliff, and its 
northern slopes are a mixture of steep rock and ice, which 
offered no temptations to traverses. We were never, in fact, 
more than a few yards from the crest, and for the most part 
actually on it. If it is nowhere exceptionally hard, it is never 
easy for long together. Comparisons are difticult, but the 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xxui. p. 651. 
t Ibid. vol. xxiv. p. 87. 
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climbing throughout was of a distinctly higher order than on 
the three aretes which we did later, the south-western aréte 
of the Lotschthal Breithorn, the south-eastern aréte of the 
Finsteraarhorn, and the northern aréete of the Gross Grun- 
horn. I may mention also that it left in my fingers the 
holes which I usually associate with the Montanvert. After 
some two hours we came to a place where it was obviously 
possible to descend into the couloir on our left, and noted this 
as a line of retreat if we were pressed for time. The place 
where Herr von Kuffner struck the arete, and where Mr. 
Oliver’s party left it—-if indeed these places are one and the 
same—may have been here or higher up, it cannot have been 
lower down. We are unable to identify the ‘ obstructing 
tower,’ some way further on, which persuaded Mr. Oliver’s 
party to leave the arete for a rather dangerous traverse on 
the other side, the north. No doubt this tower, as is often 
the case, looked much more formidable from above than it is 
in reality. There was only one place which gave us pause. 
A tower had to be turned by a traverse just below the aréte 
on the north, across a smooth-looking slab masked by snow 
of doubtful stability ; but it was not long, and the snow held. 

We had reluctantly decided that we must turn back at 
4 o’clock, wherever we were. When the fatal moment came 
I pleaded vainly for another quarter of an hour. The top 
was no longer 

a light of hopeless snows 
That bright in virgin ether bask, 

but well in sight, and what separated us from it looked fairly 
easy. Our aréte was becoming less defined, and a little way 
ahead it apparently merged in a ridge coming from the south- 
east—not, I think, the main south-eastern arete—so that we 
should have had to turn northwards for the final chimb. But 
we seemed to be still half or three-quarters of an hour from 
the summit, and I was only allowed to go to the end of the 
rope. Our time was 4 hrs. and 20 min. actual going from 
the foot of the aréte, 10 hrs.’ actual going from our camp. 
The descent of the arete took 4 hrs., and went smoothly 
enough, though we found at one place that it is easier to 
straddle along what is commonly called a ‘knife-edge’ of 
rock, and swarm up a steep little gendarme by rather small 
holds, than to reverse the process and descend on to the 
knife-edge. Farrar, who was last, sat on the top of the 
gendarme and looked at it for a bit, then remarked medita- 
tively that he thought he had a rope sling somewhere in his 
sack, by which he could secure himself for the descent, and 
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that if he could not find that he rather thought he would try 
doubling the rope. Someone else said that as it was 8 p.m. 
he might as well make up his mind with all convenient speed. 
His reply to this suggestion showed that after 14 hrs.’ going . 
his natural force was not abated. We cleared the last rocks 
with the last of the daylight at 8.30. Lightning had played 
through the clouds 


All billowy-bosomed, overbowed 
By many benedictions, sun’s 
And moon's and evening star’s at once 


in a magnificent if ominous way; but at present all was well, 
and we hurried down the snow in what Mr. Samuel Pepys 
calls a ‘ brave moonshine.’ Farrar found a way through the 
edge of the icefall with great skill; the glacier, as we had 
expected, gave a much easier route down than the traverse 
under the Stockhorn which we had made in the morning, 
and we were soon on the right moraine. Following this too 
far we got into difficulties, for it ends in what seemed through 
the dim light to be smooth cliffs, and we had to retrace our 
steps and beat about for some time before we could get on 
the hillside. Then we began to realise, with some dismay, 
that we were not very sure where our camp was. By all the 
rules of the game our porters should have been sitting round 
a big fire and shouting at intervals; as a matter of fact they 
had gone placidly to bed, and our shouts were for a long time 
unanswered. But we roused them at last, and were in a 
little before midnight. It was only just in time. Ten minutes 
later 

That orbéd maiden 

With white fire laden 

Whom mortals call the moon 


disappeared behind a ridge; without her aid we should 
hardly have found the camp. We had eaten nothing for a 
great many hours, but it was too late for a heavy meal, and 
after a light supper of hot milk and sweet biscuits we slept 
until we were awakened by the sun shining on our faces. 
There were three distinct reasons for our failure—the low 
camp, the soft snow, and the time spent in halts. We found 
a good place for a camp some three-quarters of an hour 
higher up, just by an old chapel at the foot of the right 
moraine. Mr. Dent camped under the Faschhorn, much 
higher up on the opposite side of the glacier, and Herr von 
Kuffner in an unsheltered place, which we must have passed 
in the morning, at the north-western foot of the Stockhorn. 
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But the 1908 party did the climb from our camping-place at 
Martigschupfe, and with good snow the ascent from there 
should not take more than 9 hrs.’ actual going. It might 
also be possible to camp high up on the southern side of the 
Lotschenthal under the Baltschiederjoch, and reach the 
eastern aréte by crossing that pass, which would make it a 
Ried expedition. 

An off-day was not on the programme, but after an expe- 
dition of more than 20 hrs. it was inevitable. And what can 
be more delightful than a fine off-day in a high camp, with no 
tourists, no table d’hotes, no work, and no responsibilities ? 
Nor did we lack one of the few things for which one welcomes 
the return to an hotel—a bathroom. To stand under 90 ft. of 
icy cascade is even more exhilarating than to dive into a moun- 
tain lake. 

On the 22nd we waited for daylight, and were rewarded by 
finding a path as far as the moraine. Crossing the glacier, 
we ascended the débris on the northern bank of the Innerer 
Baltschiederfirn, went straight up the nearly level ice, and up 
a steep little bit of hard snow (the only place where we wore 
our crampons during the whole season), just on the east of 
point 3,045 m., to the névé under the southern face of the 
Lotschthal Breithorn. This is enclosed by rock walls on 
three sides, and with a blazing sun overhead and soft snow 
underfoot was almost unendurably hot. One of the party, 
who usually contents himself with a cap, now produced from 
his sack an aged and disreputable hat. He assured us that 
it had ascended more than 100 great peaks, and we could 
well believe him. He also resorted, more than once, to 
a snow shampoo. A little after 11, in 54 hrs.’ actual going, 
we reached the foot of a couloir leading to the south-western 
aréte of the Breithorn. When Farrar had come before, 
the ascent to the ridge, mainly on rock, had taken half 
an hour. Now the rocks were masked by about 3 ft. of 
snow in the most exasperating condition, which gave no hold 
whatever, and had to be cleared right away. It was about 
the consistency of whipped cream. The rocks were firm 
enough when we got down to them, though not quite easy 
in one or two places. Farrar took his coat off and worked 
hard, but it was 2 hrs. and 20 min. before we looked down 
into the Lotschenthal. The ridge itself is straightforward, 
not really difficult anywhere, but always narrow, sometimes 
very rotten, and interesting throughout. It was here that 
the second man fully appreciated the advantages of Farrar’s 
axe-sling. This is about 3 ft. long, secured to the axe bya 
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ring, which runs freely along the shaft between the head and 
& leather band fixed about 12 ins. from the point, the object 
being to enable one to cut steps with the sling still round one’s 
wrist as a safeguard against losing the axe. The idea—due, 
I believe, to Mr. Fynn—is an admirable one; but if the full 
length of the sling is used on a rock-climb it means that the 
axe sweeps over a circle several yards in diameter. Now 
when one is moving at the same time as one’s leader the 
nearer one keeps to him the less likely is the rope to get 
caught on the rocks. But it sometimes becomes a serious 
dilemma—whether it is better to risk a blow from his axe or 
the shock to one’s nerves that is likely to result if at an 
awkward moment the leader is unexpectedly jerked by the 
rope. It is a question, in fact, of physical injury on the one 
hand or moral and intellectual damage on the other. 

Three hours on the aréete brought us to the top at 4.40, 
and we went on at once to the slightly lower snow-summit. 
The ridge between them is curiously deceptive, one might 
well allow three-quarters of an hour for it—in point of fact it 
took us just 10 mins. In another 25 mins. we were on the 
snow-plateau near the Gredetschjoch, and finding a good 
route down the left bank of the ice-fall we were on the Beich- 
_firn at 6.30, and at Bel Alp by about 9.80—172 hrs. out, 154 
actual going. The expedition is a fine one, and with good 
snow would be much shorter. 

The rain came down that night, after ten days of fine 
weather, and lasted for three days, off and on.. The hotel was 
singularly empty for the fourth week of July, but we met two 
other members of the club, very proud of their new pattern 
ice-axes. These have the head so long and the shaft so short 
that they seem to be reverting to the type which the volumes 
of the ‘Alpine Journal’ display on their outer cover. Or 
perhaps the model in view is a ship’s anchor. Gask 
was unfortunately called back to England by business, so 
Farrar and I were left to continue the campaign by ourselves. 
There is only one way for a self-respecting mountaineer to 
reach the Concordia Inn from Bel Alp, and that is by crossing 
the Aletschhorn. But the steep ice of the north-western face 
is hardly practicable after fresh snow. Rather than wait for 
it to get into condition, we went up the mountain by the so- 
called south-western arete and down by the route taken by 
Mr. Tuckett on the first ascent, following the slopes of the 
N. face to the Aletschjoch and descending the Mittel Aletsch 
glacier to its junction with the main stream, whence we had a 
rather tedious walk of 34 hrs. to the Concordia. We thought 
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afterwards that we might have followed the ridge over the 
top of the Dreieckhorn and descended the E. arete of that 
peak to the Concordia in much less time. The ascent was 
really a face-climb: the south-western aréte, though falling 
away sharply on the W., merges on the E. in the face, and 
one frequently leaves it for a snow-gully on the right, or rocks 
the other side of that gully. This route is perfectly easy—we 
did not rope until an hour below the top—but the ‘ Climbers’ 
Guide’ is quite right in saying that it is much longer than 
it looks. Our precaution of taking a Bel Alp guide as third 
man for the crevasses on the descent proved unnecessary ; 
the snow-work was simple enough, and, as it happened, we 
did the whole distance in company with another party—the 
only time in the season that we met anyone else on a 
mountain. 

The next thing on the programme was to traverse the 
Finsteraarhorn, reaching the south-eastern arete from the 
eastern side. Farrar had done this in 1883 and again in 
1908, but he wished to repeat it in order to test the account 
of the alleged first ascent by Meyer’s guides in 1812. His 
study of the evidence had raised strong doubts in his mind, 
even before his second ascent, whether the guides ever 
reached the top, and these doubts were confirmed by our 
observations on this occasion. As he proposes to discuss the 
question fully in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ I shall not say much 
about it, but it may be observed that few of those who have 
climbed the south-eastern arete reached it from the E., as 
Meyer did, and fewer still, perhaps none, have done the climb, 
as Farrar did last year, with Meyer’s pamphlet in his pocket. 

After some more bad weather we left the Concordia at 
7am. on August 1, went in 24 hrs. to the Finsteraarhorn 
hut, and thence round to the Rothhornsattel, taking this 
route in order to exumine the south-eastern arete thoroughly 
from the west as well as from the east. At the new and 
sumptuous Oberaar hut—it actually has a staircase—we 
found an interesting guideless party, consisting of two ladies 
andaman. Farrar was so busy discussing Alpine matters 
with one of the ladies that I could not persuade him to start 
for the ascent of the Oberaarhorn until the fashionable hour 
of 4 p.m. However, we were at the top by 5, and down 
again 20 min. later. He did not know that the lady 
was an artist, and that the result of the conversation would 
be a vivid portrait in ‘ Alpinismus und Wintersport.’ 

We left the hut at 4.30 the next morning, only to find it 
snowing and looking rather bad, so we returned and waited. 
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It was lucky that we declined to be frightened, for at 5 it 
was fine again, and we started. In less than an hour we were 
at the foot of the steep wall which leads up to the south- 
eastern aréte of the Finsteraarhorn. The best line of ascent 
is obviously a broad rib of rocks set in a wall of ice, just on 
the left (as one looks upwards) of a little hanging glacier. 
Threatening ice-pinnacles above and a mass of debris below 
warned us to keep out of the way, even afi 6 a.m.; and just as 
we began the ascent there was a tremendous crash overhead. 
I had a dim vision of toppling séracs, but there was no time 
to look or think ; we both fled into the bergschrund close by, 


Let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again. 


We were quite clear of the track, but it is an exciting ex- 
perience to have a big avalanche within a few yards of one. 
Above the bergschrund Farrar began cutting up the ice-slope 
to a place where the rocks looked easy ; but the mountain had 
not yet done with us. There were no signs of fallen stones 
at the foot of the slope, yet we were not far up it before two 
or three little ones came skipping past us. Looking up we 
saw that the sun had caught the top of the ridge, and that 
the ice-slope on our left was slightly inclined towards us, so 
that anything which fell was bound to come in our direction. 
But Farrar was making straight up a little rib or hogsback 
of ice, and though I kept a look-out there seemed to be no 
reason to change our course. <A few minutes later I saw 
something bigger on its way, and called to Farrar, who 
stopped work and looked up. It was a round, flat stone, 
about a foot in diameter, which, instead of coming down, like 
the rest, in a series of jumps, was bowling along on its edge 
at a fearful pace. Rushing obliquely across the slope, it cut 
across our track only a yard or two above our heads. Some one 
in the ‘ Times’ not long ago wrote of stones ‘ buzzing like angry 
bees.’ It would be doing that stone an injustice to compare 
it to a bee, but the sound was very like the whirr of a great 
bird passing over us. Now if every mountain has a right to 
defend itself by falling stones, the climber on his side has a 
right to demand that stones shall fall reasonably straight, and 
that when a proper channel is provided for them they should 
keep toit. This was a missile that should certainly have been 
prohibited by the Hague Convention. Farrar resented it 
deeply, and always referred to it afterwards as ‘that swine 
of a stone.’ Such was the third attempt of our peak to turn 
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us back—first the snow shower, then the avalanche, then the 
stone. And observe that if it had not been for the snow 
shower we should have been off the ice-slope long before the 
stones began to fall. We found later that there was still one 
weapon in reserve—the north-west wind—but that was never 
used seriously. 

After this episode Farrar cut straight across the slope to 
the lowest rocks, and pleased me by showing that I am not 
the only amateur who makes the steps 4 ft. apart when he 
is ina burry. The rocks were not quite easy at first, and the 
rib itself, which we reached a little later, was steep and 
sometimes ‘slabby.’ We had to make two or three awkward 
traverses and to go carefully all the time. On the whole, we 
thought this ascent to the ridge the hardest part of the 
expedition. It took us 2? hrs. from the bergschrund, of 
which 50 min. was occupied in step-cutting. Twenty min. 
on the ridge brought us to a little peak, which we believe to 
be the one where Meyer himself stopped and watched his 
guides reach the apparent summit. But this is not the 
orthodox theory, and I must leave the whole problem for 
Farrar’s monograph. There has been a good deal in the 
‘Alpine Journal’ lately about the climbing on this south- 
eastern ridge, and I do not propose to add much.* Mr. 
Compton (ibid. xxiii. 841) is surprised that anyone should 
call it difficult. Well, of course people’s ideas about difti- 
culty vary considerably. Mr. Norman-Neruda mentions a lady 
who declined to call the Schmidt-Kamin on the Funftinger- 
spitze difficult, and I have heard a member of this Club call 
the traverse of the Grépon perfectly easy. Judged by a Cha- 
monix standard, this ridge is not difficult. There is nothing 
on it to trouble a competent climber. But it is not a place 
to play about; there are few bits which are quite easy, in fact 
it gives real climbing all the way. On the first part, up to 
the minor summit, both of us were usually moving at once; 
after that it was usually more convenient to move one at a 
time. The quality of the climbing on this last section of the 
aréte is, in fact, one of the points which went to convince us 
that Meyer’s guides stopped at the minor peak. It strikes 
one as more than men would have been likely to attack 
in the year 1812. The rope fixed across a slab on the 
western side is, like most fixed ropes, unnecessary, but it is 
convenient, as the rocks are very liable to be iced by 


* Vol. xxii. pp. 804, 389, 418, 4383. 
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melting snow from the gully just above. The rest is fairly 
easy. Our time was 7? hrs. actual going, of which 4 were 
spent on the arete, 2 hrs. 20 min. to the minor summit and 
1 hr. 40 min. from that to the top. In another 84 hrs. we 
were back at the Concordia, so that the expedition may be 
called quite short. But taken as a whole it is a very fine one. 
No doubt it is finer still if one makes the complete traverse of 
the peak to the Agassizjoch. On the other hand, to reach 
the 8. arcte from the west instead of the east, and much higher 
up, as most people seem to do, 18 undoubtedly to lose some of 
the best climbing. If one does this, starting from the Fin- 
steraarhorn hut and returning to it, the climb cannot be con- 
sidered a traverse at all. We are still awaiting an explanation 
from a well-known guideless party which was actually at the 
Oberaar hut a few davs before ourselves, and went round to 
the Finsteraarhorn hut—the back door, so to speak—in order 
to reach the southern arete. There are no possible objections 
to the ascent from the east. It is easy to keep away from 
the avalanches, and it was only our unusually late start 
which exposed us for a few minutes to falling stones. 
However, there is something to be said in favour of late 
starts when you are near your climb and the question of soft 
snow does not come in, and it was again at 5 a.m. that we 
left the Concordia on August 4. Our object was to remove 
from the Gross Grunhorn the reproach of being accessible by 
one route only—the southern arete—a reproach which it 
shared with the Grandes Jorasses alone, I believe, among the 
higher peaks. Farrar had climbed it in 1903, and explored a 
little of the northern arete, but found it deep in snow. From 
the Finsteraarhorn this arete appears very formidable, as there 
is a big ‘step’ in the middle of it, which looks almost per- 
pendicular, and clearly cannot be turned on the sheer eastern 
face. It remained to be seen whether the ‘step’ was as bad 
as it looked, and whether the western face would help us. In 
8 hrs. from the Concordia we were at the bergschrund below the 
ridge on the W. The slope above was steep, and we anticipated 
half an hour or so of step-cutting, but the snow proved to be 
exactly right, and in another 10 mins. we were on the ridge 
at the lowest point between the Klein and the Gross Grinhorn, 
and had a good view of our climb. The step still looked 
very unpromising, a big yellow cliff, but the western face, 
not nearly so steep as the eastern, made a traverse possible. 
The objection was a broad gully, clearly a stone-shoot of the 
worst description. But, after all, prospecting of this kind, 
even with the aid of a prismatic monocular, must be classed 
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among Alpine games rather than among the serious duties of 
a mountaineer. One never knows what rocks will be like 
until one gets there; the history of climbing is strewn with 
the wrecks of reputations for inaccessibility. Richard Wagner, 
writing between 1850 and 1860, just at the dawn of modern 
mountaineering, gave poetic expression to this truth in his 
treatment of the Brunnhilde legend. Brunnhilde, lying 
motionless on her rocky height, clearly signifies a virgin 
peak ; the flames that surround and protect her are its terrible 
reputation ; Siegfried, the bold mountaineer, laughing at the 
warnings of Wotan, the ancient guide, passes unscathed 
through the fire and wins the summit. Wotan’s spear, with 
the runes inscribed on its shaft, is obviously an old alpen- 
stock. If further proof is needed, the Norns, at the begin- 
ning of ‘ Gotterdimmerung,’ use an old rope until it breaks, 
and then bind themselves together with the remains. 
However, this particular ridge may never have been looked 
at seriously, for the Gross Grunhorn, though it belongs to 
the select company of peaks over 4,000 m., is not often 
climbed. It was a curious coincidence, therefore, that the 
ridge should have been descended the very next day by Herr 
von Hahn with two guides. The first part was easy enough, 
then it steepened, and there occurred a little episode which my 
companion has already mentioned in the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ * 
We came to a vertical bit which had to be turned; I wanted 
to go to the left. He maintained that this would land me on 
a sloping slab covered with loose snow, which would obviously 
be unsafe. I ventured a mild remark to the effect that the 
leader for the time being should choose his own route. The 
result was a sudden and startling rise of the Fahrenheit 
thermometer. Proceedings were suspended while it was 
pointed out that ‘ all you guideless climbers,’ who don’t know 
what ought to be tried and what ought not, are simply going 
the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. Even thus does 
a writer in ‘L’Echo des Alpes’ last month (March 1908), 
finding one language inadequate, speak of ‘ces satanés 
fuhrerlose.’ The protest may have been justified, though 1 
can still see the solid and satisfactory knob on that slab to 
which I proposed to attach myself. But the situation had 
now become one for which there are no definite instructions 
in the Badminton volume on mountaineering. It may not 
even be covered by a later manual, which, I sce, tells you 
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what to do if your companion’ suddenly becomes insane. 
I could not retort in kind, for 


That in the captain’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is rank blasphemy. 


But it seemed to me to come under the general head of 
climbing down gracefully. At any rate I gave the soft answer 
which turneth away wrath, peace was restored, and a friend 
was told afterwards that it was most annoying to climb with 
a man who always made you feel in the wrong. _ 

From here to the big cliff the work was interesting but 
not very difficult, except for the quantity of loose stuff heaped 
on all the broader ledges, as was to be expected in a new 
route. The second man cleared it off by the hundredweight, 
in case we should have to return the same way. On all this 
part of the mountain the aréte is not well defined; we were 
really climbing on the edge of a face. When we arrived at 
the cliff it did not appear at all necessary to go up it, and as 
our business was to get to the top we took an obvious traverse 
and did not attempt it. The Swiss party on the following 
day state that they kept closely to the aréte, but only by using 
a long spare rope. They must have avoided this last traverse 
or they would have found our tracks. Probably the next 
party will climb the whole arete clean, and will be duly 
scornful of their predecessors. Our traverse proved perfectly 
safe, asit took us across the head of the big gully immediately 
under a sheer face of rock, and was not difficult, though the 
leader had to clear a lot of snow and ice off the rocks to find 
hold. It was not, however, as we thought it might be, a 
short cut to the top, but landed us on a miner ridge coming 
up from the north-west at right angles to the main one, which 
we regained in a few minutes. This was now a true aréte, 
narrow and jagged. The last obstacle, rising abruptly from 
& gap, was quite of the Chamonix type. If it had beaten us 
we should have had to make a long traverse across the face 
to another minor ridge, and should have reached the top from 
the west; but it yielded to a frontal attack, and Farrar then 
remembered that he had come down it when he first looked 
at the northern arete in 1903. A few minutes later, just 
before midday (6 hrs.’ actual going), our new route was 
a fact. 

The ordinary south-western aréte seemed very tame. It is 
built on the staircase plan, and must be as easy a route as 
one could find anywhere up a rock-peak over 4,000 m. in 
height. After descending a little way, one can leave the 
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rocks for the snow as soon as one like:, but there mav be 
some little trouble in finding a way through the broken 
glacier lower down. Less than 8 hrs. took us to the Con- 
cordia. The traverse can be strongly recommended, and it 
will probably be found more interesting to take it as we did, 
from north to south, as one has the more difficult climbing 
up instead of down, which is always to be preferred, and is 
relieved from any temptation to spoil the pleasure of a fine 
route by using a doubled rope. 

The view from the Grunhorn is splendid, as it may be 
said to stand in the centre of the Bernese Oberland, with the 
Fiescherhorner and the Grindelwald peaks on the north, the 
Finsteraarhorn on the east, the Walliser Fiescherhorner and 
the Aletschhorn group on the south, and the Jungfrau and 
Monch on the west. | 

We hoped to end up our partnership gloriously by traversing 
the Weisshorn, but for once the weather failed us. Two in- 
cidents are perhaps worthy of record. The first was the 
behaviour of an Italian in the Rhone Valley train, who, rush- 
ing from one side of the carriage to the other in order tc 
look out of what he took for an open window, dashed his 
bare head through the glass. Thanks to a good covering of 
hair none of his cuts were serious, and he was soon persuaded 
to see the humorous side of the affair. The other was the 
behaviour of my companion on the way up to the Weisshorn 
hut. Thunder was about and the heat terrific. He stopped 
for a minute, removed his sack, and murmured something 
about ‘doing a shift.’ I did not understand; but I had for- 
gotten the Frenchman who translated Colley Cibber’s play, 
‘Love’s Last Shift,’ under the title of ‘La dernicre chemise 
de l’amour.’ For when he rejoined us his shirt was hanging 
from his sack, and he confronted the astonished herdsmen at 
the Jatz Alp with bare chest and arms. We had the hut to 
ourselves, and can guarantee it a comfortable place in the 
worst of weather ; but we woke the next morning to see the 
lowest rocks of our peak white with fresh snow, and that 
traverse of the Weisshorn stands at the head of our programme 
for next season. 


Notr.—The author desires to express his thanks to those who 
lent bim lantern slides, or negatives or prints from which slides 
were made, namely, Mr. Sydney Gask, Mr. Sydney Spencer, Dr. O. kh. 
Williamson, Mr. H. Symons, the Rev. W. C. Compton, Mr. Alfred 
Holmes, Mr. C. B. R. Ellis, and Monsieur E. Bornand. 
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Kapsru In 1907. 
By C. W. RUBENSON, Member of the Norske Tinde Klub. 


(Read before the Alpine Club, June 2, 1908.) 


EITHER Monrad-Aas nor myself claim the distinction 

of being expert mountaineers; in fact my friend had 

never, previous to the Kabru expedition, climbed a mountain 

of any description. All my own experience had been gathered 

in the mountains of Norway, where since my boyhood I have 
been scrambling about, as a rule without any guide. 

The original intentions of the expedition were not in the 
direction of scientific exploration, but merely for pleasure. 
When we left Norway we had no idea of accomplishing any- 
thing out of the ordinary; we did not even take Swiss guides 
with us, as we desired to see what we could accomplish our- 
selves without any help. 

In the autumn of 1906 we went to India. I must confess 
that our ideas of the Himalayas and everything connected 
with them were very vague. Wecertainly could have obtained 
better information about everything had we taken sufficient 
pains; but, owing to our negligence in this respect, we did 
not know when on board the steamer to what part of the 
Himalayas we were going. It was, as you see, more or less 
by chance that we happened on these particular mountains. 
Our lack of knowledge showed itself also very plainly in that 
we chose the wrong season of the year for our climb. Every 
one we met in India who had any ideas of mountaineering 
(there were not many) warned us of the impossibility of 
climbing in the winter-time. However we thought we would 
make a sporting effort, as we had taken the trouble of coming 
thus far. 

As could be easily foreseen the expedition proved an absolute 
failure. We went out with the intention of climbing Mount 
Kabru, but only reached the foot of it at a place called Jongri, 
at an altitude of about 18,000 feet. We were out altogether 
six wecks, and we had a most interesting journey in Sikkim, 
but what proved of greater value to us was the experience 
gained in the way of organisation. Without having had this 
experience we should hardly have been able to accomplish 
anything later on, unaccustomed as we were to the ways of 
the natives. 

Now, for some time we had to postpone our plans, as we could 
not again make the attempt before the autumn of 1907. In 
the meantime we travelled about in the East. This was not 
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the right kind of training for mountaineers, as the heat 
encouraged us to be lazy beyond measure. 

In August we were back again in India, making preparations 
for a further ascent. 

. Kabru is situated on the border between Sikkim and Nepal, 
and, on account of the restrictions in the case of Nepal, we 
had to keep in Sikkim all the time. ‘The geography of Sikkim 
is in fact very complicated, but I will try to make it simple. 
There is only one river and one mountain—the Teesta River 
and the Kinchinjunga. The tributaries of the Teesta and the 
ranges belonging to the Kinchinjunga group fill out the whole 
country. 

The natural starting point for a journey in Sikkim is the 
small hil town of Darjiling, situated at an altitude of 
7,000 feet. From there one has a splendid view of the 
snows. In the middle lies Kinchinjunga; to the left of it is 
Kabru. The soft, unbroken outline towards the peak is 
peculiar to this mountain. 

I will not bore you with lengthy descriptions of our pre- 
parations. As you know Sikkim is such a poor country and 
with such bad communications that we were forced to take all 
our edibles with us by means of coolies. We had a good 
helper in the person of a Mr. Mason, a Scotchman, who was 
also’ with us on our first expedition as interpreter. 

There was one thing to which we paid special attention, 
and that was the outfit of our coolies. This I think a matter 
for more consideration than has generally been given to it; 
frequently such items have been neglected. 

On September 16 everything was ready. A hundred 
coolies had been sent off the preceding day. Fifty of them 
were extra coolies whom we were going to take with us only 
as far as the last village. 

We were able to ride the first three days, and this we did, 
as we did not think it necessary to exert ourselves more than 
we were forced to. A day’s march in Sikkim is as a rule 
from the top of a hill of 4,000 to 5,000 feet down into a 
valley and up again to the top of another hill. 

I will not keep you too long below the snow line but will 
make a rapid journey through Sikkim and get up to the 
snows. The scenery in Sikkim is not very different from 
that in Norway, but one misses lake scenery, which gives 
more life tothe view. <A peculiar characteristic of the country 
is the way in which the population is spread. In Norway, 
for instance, the valleys are open and broad and thickly 
populated. Here in Sikkim you find all the villages spread 
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out on the higher slopes. The people live up to the height 
of 8,000 to 9,000 feet. The valleys are very narrow and are 
rendered uninhabitable by the intense heat and the fever, 
which ravages in the thick undergrowth. Not even for a 
single night may you pitch your tents here. In one valley 
we had a temperature of 95°. 

The aborigines of Sikkim are the Lepcha, a very simple 
and timid race. Now they are forced to give way to people 
from the neighbouring provinces. But most of our men 
were descendants of Tibetans, and we had every reason to be 
well satisfied with them in nearly every respect. They were 
very strong, willing, and high-hearted people. On the other 
hand they were rather lazy and decidedly unclean. 

One difficulty in dealing with the natives here is their 
great superstition, but I am sure this has been greatly 
overestimated by previous travellers. It is quite natural 
therefore that they made religion a reason for refusing to do 
various tasks set them. Before starting I told them that 
I did not want to hear of any devils in inconvenient places. 

It took us five days to get to the last village, Yoksun. 
Here we heard, to our regret, that our old friend of the 
last expedition, the headman, had been deposed. The new 
kadji was a very promising man, but did not keep his 
promises, a8 we discovered to our cost later on. From this 
place we sent our fifty extra coolies back. Yoksun was going 
to be our first base from which supplies could be forwarded 
on to us, and with which we wanted to keep up communica- 
tions all the time. 

So far we had enjoyed rather nice weather, but now the rain 
started in earnest and nearly drowned us. A forest like the 
Sikkim forests during rain becomes absolutely sodden. 
Another unpleasant thing was the number of leeches found 
everywhere. They beggar description. They apparently 
intended to make the most of us, as I suppose they seldom 
get the chance of a decent meal. 

Up at about 18,000 feet we got on tothe plateau—the open 
mountain pastures, which in many ways resemble those of 
Norway, except that the colours are not so vivid. At Jongri 
we builta camp. This was the last place at which we arrived 
on our first expedition. It was really the first place where we 
found sufficient room to pitch our camp properly. Here we 
bought a lot of sheep from the shepherds to take with us for the 
coolies. We also tried a few yaks for transport. These yaks 
are very strong and sure-footed, but we found great diff- 
culty in making them go the way we wanted them to take, 
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as they appeared to have their own ideas as to the route they 
should pursue. | 

There have not been many mountaineering expeditions 
into these parts of the Himalayas. Mr. Freshfield’s party, as 
you know, was prevented from making very high ascents on 
account of the bad conditions prevailing during their wonderful 
journey. But rather a long time ago, in 1883, Mr. Graham 
accomplished several remarkable ascents in this district; 
amongst other things he claimed to have climbed Kabru up to 
some 50 feet from the summit. The opinions as to whether 
he really did this, or was mistaken as to his whereabouts, as 
far as I can understand are somewhat conflicting. As for 
myself, I must confess that I found it hard to realise that 
Mr. Graham could have made so much progress as he claims 
to have made in one day; but Mr. Longstaff on his last 
expedition proved that such rapid progress was not impossible, 
and I do not venture to dispute Graham’s statements any 
longer. On the other hand my opinion is not of any great 
value, as I was not able to see the side of the mountain where 
he may have made the ascent. He went up from the eastern 
side. We went up the valley to the Rathong glacier. Of 
recent attempts up these mountains there have been very few. 
You will remember Mr. Crowley’s unlucky try. He tried 
Kinchinjunga from the west in 1905. 

We had two camps a short distance from each other 
waiting for supplies from Yoksun, which did not, however, 
turn up. After having waited a couple of days in vain we 
had to send Mr. Mason back again to Yoksun to look after 
our welfare. We did not see him again for three weeks. 
We were now left more or less to the mercy of our men, as 
we were ignorant of their language. They could easily have 
made things unpleasant for us if they had wanted to, but 
instead of that they proved most faithful and helpful and we 
naturally grew quite attached to them. 

At last we got on to the glacier. Now we couldn’t lay 
our hands, of course, on any wood for fires. So much more 
exasperating was it to discover that our coolies had stolen all 
our methylated spirit. They had used it to make up fires in 
the forest, and, in order to hide their sins, they had filled up 
the bottles with water, and thus, of course, ruined the 
remainder. On account of this we had to carry with us 
wood, even up to the very highest camp in the mountains. 

Several times through the valley and even through the 
moraine we had been able to follow a small path which we 
thought at first was caused by sheep or other animals, but 
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afterwards we made the discovery that it was a path leading 
over to Nepal, across the glacier. This path was not known 
to Mr. Freshfield and is not marked down on his map. 

Up to about 16,000 feet, close to the foot of our mountain, 
we were surprised to find a most beautiful little spot with a 
small tarn and grassy slopes. It was quite an ideal spot for 
a camp, and we at once decided to make it the base for 
our actual climb. Our tents we pitched just below a big 
rock. We used the rock for clhmbing practice during the 
days we stayed here, and put up prizes for the best climbers 
among the coolies, and they took a keen interest in the 
competition. We stayed here a couple of days collecting 
provisions, which now started to come on slowly. As regards 
ourselves we got for the most part only the things which 
were not really necessary. Our food for the next fortnight 
consisted practically only of tinned meat; vegetables and 
bread we hardly tasted. In spite of all we flourished, or 
perhaps on account of it. 

One day Monrad-Aas and I, with two of our best men, went 
up to explore the mountain. Up to 18,000 feet we went on 
some loose rocks. From here we had a most wonderful view 
towards the mountain. The lower part of the Kabru glacier 
is a perfect chaos of broken-up ice, crevasses, and grottoes, 
beautiful with their greenish shades. This was the first time 
that Monrad-Aas looked into the real fairyland of the moun- 
tains. And it made a great impression upon him. With 
regard to myself, my delight was by no means unmixed. To 
cross the glacier here was impossible; personally I could not 
help but feel the responsibilities of my position, as I was the 
only one among the party who knew anything about moun- 
taineering. But I had already seen from Daryjiling a narrow 
white strip below the Dome. Here I had thought the glacier 
would prove possible to cross. My anticipations proved 
correct. We went up that day to about 19,400 feet, and 
looked at a suitable place for a camp a bit higher up. Then 
we vent down again to our base camp. 

The day after, on October 7, we went up again with 
fourteen of our best men. We took with us provisions for 
one week, thinking that it couldn’t take us longer if we 
should succeed at all. Ata height of 18,000 feet we made a 
camp just where we had to leave the rocks for the snow. 
We were not going to touch rock again for a considerable 
time. We had with us four tents. 

The next day we went on in glorious weather. 

The light being reflected by the snow in these altitudes the 
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glare is very trying. In spite of ample protection for the 
eyes the strong light caused a very unpleasant sensation of 
headache and fatigue. With regard to mountain sickness, 
we had not experienced anything so far, except that perhaps 
we felt more lazy than usual. I believe that the effects of 
the light have often been mistaken for mountain sickness. 
Some writers mention that they find the symptoms of moun- 
tain sickness more severe in sunshine than in cloudy weather, 
which seems to bear out my argument. In Norway, for 
instance, at Easter time there is plenty of opportunity of 
experiencing the effects of this strong glare on the human 
frame at quite low altitudes. 

We had no difficulty in crossing the glacier. We followed 
the track we made on our first visit and went up still a bit 
higher, pitching our tents at about 19,500 feet. This was 
the highest point of which we had been able to form any 
ideas, and it was with great anxiety we took in the view that 
now presented itself to us. A few hundred feet from our 
tent we had an cutlook towards the Kabru glacier. 

I must confess that I felt somewhat down-hearted on 
gazing upon the labyrinth of crevasses in this broken-up 
icefall. I did not feel very hopeful of getting our coolies 
over, though I didn’t think the glacier impossible to force 
for a light party of mountaineers. And here there was 
absolutely no way round it. On our right-hand the preci- 
pices of ‘the Dome,’ a southern buttress of Kabru, towered 
above us. : 

In our camp at 18,500 feet we stopped for 5 days. Such a 
long time it took us to work our way slowly through the ice- 
fall. Contrary to expectations the coolies proved very eager. 
They often took the initiative when they thought they had 
a good idea. Very often when we came to a difficulty im- 
possible to overcome we had to return and start anew; but 
as a rule we got on a bit further every day. 

In the evenings we returned to our old camp, where we 
had the precipices of the Dome in the background. Down 
this wall we continuously heard big avalanches thundering 
along. During the days we stayed here the wind was often 
very strong indeed, specially in the night-time. It often 
grew into quite a gale. Several nights Monrad-Aas and I 
lay awake for hours with a lamp burning, expecting every 
moment to be hurled, together with our tents, into the valley 
below. But fortunately we had dug deep into the snow for 
a foundation to our tents and the wind could not get at them 
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After having been trained in the use of a rope and ice axe 
our men proved quite mountaineers. We always took the 
coolies over difficult places without burdens before we allowed 
them to cross with them. In this way they gained confi- 
dence. When they went without their burdens they always 
used the rope, but they didn’t care to use it when they 
had something to carry. Their idea was that if loaded they 
would not be able to help a comrade if he slipped. And 
they thought it better for one to be killed than all of them. 
Though it isn’t the way a European mountaineer would look 
at things yet there is a good deal of common sense in their 
reasoning. | 

We crossed several rather difficult places, but the snow 
was everywhere very hard and in good condition, and there 
was no danger from avalanches. 

At last we got up to our small plateau in the icefall at 
about 21,000 feet, where we decided to make acamp. One 
of our tents we left behind with a couple of our men, as we 
had to keep up communication with the ‘lower world,’ con- 
sidering that we had to get up firewood. This camp, which 
we used to call the ‘ Half-way House,’ was situated close to a 
big ice wall, which bordered off the séracs on the left side and 
towered up in the air toa height of from 200 to 500 feet. The 
sun shining on the ice displayed all the colours of the rain- 
bow. Spread out close to our tents were huge ice boulders, 
the remains of previous avalanches. But we had no fear of 
future catastrophes, as 1f was now pretty late in the autumn. 
At this place we spent two nights. The minimum tempera- 
ture at nightfall went down to below zero. 

The route from here and further on was not so difficult as 
the part we had passed, but was much more dangerous. We 
had to pass close under the ice wall, where we could never be 
quite certain of falling ice boulders and avalanches. Some 
of the crevasses which we had to cross gave us some little 
trouble. 

In order to give an insight into the good relationship 
between the coolies and ourselves I will relate to you a little 
incident that took place. Monrad-Aas lost his hat down one 
of the crevasses, and, as he had plenty more, we told the 
eoolies it did not matter. We continued our climb, when 
about ten minutes later one of the coolies overtook us and, 
wreathed in smiles, presented Monrad-Aas with his hat. He 
had been let down by his comrades twenty feet or 80 to 
obtain it. 

Our next camp was at a height of about 22,000 feet, up on 
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that open snow-flat which can be seen so plainly from Dar- 
juling, and which we had been longing to reach, hoping that 
we had left our worst difficulties behind us. Here we were 
met by our old enemy the wind, and it was only with great 
difficulty we were able to pitch our tents. We were now on 
a level with ‘the Dome.’ 

As a rule the clouds were lying below us like a still sea 
during the three days we stayed here, but when it was 
broken we had a very extensive view, and even imagined we 
could see the plains of India. As a curiosity I may mention 
that we received the mail from Europe here, undoubtedly 
the highest point at which a mail has ever been delivered. 

From here we thought of climbing the summit. We 
accordingly went out one day in excellent weather with the 
very best of intentions. But the day was very hot; we felt 
very lazy, and when we tapped the ridge connecting the 
north-eastern peak of Kabru with ‘the Dome’ we sat down, 
smoked our pipes, enjoyed the beautiful view, and decided to 
have our tent brought up a bit higher the next day. From 
this outlook at a height of about 22,700 feet we saw our 
great neighbour Kinchinjunga for the first and only time 
during our climb, and secured a photograph. From the 
same place we got a photograph of ‘ the Dome.’ 

The day after we had our tent brought up to about - 
22,600 feet. This was our highest camp. Our coolies we 
sent down to our former camp and only kept our two boys 
with us, who slept huddled together in our small tent. 

During these last days we had run very short of food. We 
had stayed away from our base camp much longer than we 
had anticipated doing. What we had got up afterwards in . 
the way of provisions was very insignificant. The two last 
days we had lived practically on one tin of ox tongue, and 
somehow or other since then I’ve lost all taste for ox tongue. 
One thing which we found of very much use in ‘ keeping our 
pecker up’ was brandy; even in this matter the coolies were 
at one with us. But of course we took nothing before the 
evening. 

The next day, October 20, we started for a final ascent. 
We couldn’t wait any longer, as semi-starvation is hardly the 
right training for strenuous work. The weather was not so 
good as we could have wished for. The minimum temperature 
for the night was 20° below zero Fahr. A nasty wind was 
blowing and the result was that we did not get out of our 
warm sleeping-bays till rather lateinthe morning. Not until 
after 9 did we make a start. 
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One of our boys expressed a wish to accompany us, and he 
did so, but after a while began to feel the pangs of hunger 
and returned. We were now for the first time during our 
expedition quite alone. 

The slope was not very steep at first, but, on account of the 
hard snow, we could ‘only advance very slowly. We had 
to slice five or six times for making a step. From previous 
experience we found it advisable to discard our nailed boots for 
ordinary ones, as the nails conducted the cold too much. 
Good step-cutting was, therefore, more essential than usual. 

Very often we were forced to stop and turn round when we 
were met by an extra-strong gust of wind. The rocks just 
under the peak did not seem to get any nearer at all. We 
worked on steadily. Neither of us suffered any inconvenience 
on account of the height, except that Monrad-Aas felt sick and 
giddy once for a few minutes. 1 myself felt more fit up here 
than several times before at lower altitudes. 

Our plan was to get up to the saddle which joins the two 
peaks and then to climb one or the other. Buta strong wind 
which came sweeping down across the saddle forced us to 
seek comparative shelter under the eastern side of the 
mountain and then try to climb straight up to the north- 
eastern peak. 

At last at nearly five o'clock we got up to the lower rocks 
and sat down to rest for a moment below a big rock. Our 
hands and feet were numb with cold and we felt very 
hunery. 

From this point and upwards the climbing began to get 
rather difficult, steep, slippery rocks alternating continually 
with snowy slopes. We now ascended quicker. After one 
hour's work we could see the saddle below us, and the height 
from the saddle up to either peak is not more than 200 to 
300 feet. Which one is the higher I am not quite certain ; 
at any rate the difference is insignificant. We could plainly 
sce the ridge leading up to the south-western peak. It 
was rather broad and rounded, and there seemed to be no 
difticulty in climbing under sood conditions. 

The sun was now “touching the horizon, and we thought of 
giving up the whole thing and returning. The cold had 
increased immensely and our teeth were chattering violently. 
But a short distance above us we saw a dark-hued rock, 
which we thought was the actual summit, and we made our 
last effort to reach it. When getting up to the foot of this 
rock we saw a snow slope, rather level, in front of us, and a 
small snow ridge topping it, which was the real summit. 
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Under ordinary conditions it would have taken us about a 
quarter of an hour to get there, but up here, so close under- 
neath the ridge, the wind met us-with all its force, and we 
did not dare to continue. 

Thus we did not gain our object, for we were about fifty 
or sixty feet from the summit. We didn't even get a view 
over to the other side, a view which would indeed have been 
the most wonderful upon which the human eye had eyer 
gazed. Our position, in fact, was very precarious. Below 
us we had a difficult descent. The sun had now absolutely 
disappeared. We knew that the moon was coming up, else 
of course we could never have gone so far. 

We now started our descent, which we did as quickly as we 
could with any degree of safety. 

During the descent something happened which might have 
easily put an unpleasant end to both our hopes and ourselves. 
Walking down a steep snow slope I, who was at the tail end 
of the rope, slipped, fell on my back, and slid past Monrad-Aas 
at great speed. It was quite a marvel that he was able to 
check my career by throwing himself flat down against the 
snow slope. The rope was rather long and the pull on it had 
been so great that it nearly broke. There was only a small 
strand left. I may add that it was a Swiss Alpine rope, and 
that I am not going to use one again. 

The descent didn't take us more than about an hour. At 
a little past 7 o’clock we reached our tents in a rather miser- 
able condition. Here we discovered that Monrad-Aas had 
two of his toes frozen, a thing which marred the pleasure of 
the rest of the journey as far as he was concerned. 

The day after we descended to our base camp at the foot 
of the mountain, picking up our coolies on the road. 

I can assure you that we appreciated the comforts of 
comparative civilisation. From this point Monrad-Aas had 
to be carried all the way back to Darjiling. The coolies 
proposed to apply their own remedy to his feet, a glowing 
iron, but he objected very strongly to this treatment. This 
is the only mishap which befell the expedition. Monrad-Aas 
suffered from the effects of it for a considerable time, but 
Iam glad to be able to say that he is now perfectly well 
again. 

On October 30 we reached Darjiling. 


When I now look back upon the experiences of the expedi- 
tion I must confess I made many mistakes, but I pride 
myself on the great care which was shown on every occasion. 
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As regards the heights I have given I do not pretend that 
they are absolutely accurate, as they were all taken with 
aneroids. The greatest height we reached, about 23,900 feet, 
is calculated according to the measured peak. I was after- 
wards able to follow the last part of our route through a 
strong telescope from Darjiling. 

With regard to our experiences, they differ very much in 
several points from those of other mountaineers at great 
heights. It was of very great interest to me during a visit to 
London to listen to Mr. Longstaffs lecture on his last 
interesting expedition, as his ideas on many questions are 
just the opposite to mine. 

Our party suffered very little from mountain sickness, 
though of course our advance was slower when we got 
higher up, and we easily grew tired. We did not suffer from 
any real physical inconveniences. Very few of our men got 
sufficiently ill to make it necessary to send them back again. 
And upon some of them the altitude seemed to have no effect 
whatever. With regard to sleeplessness, we slept very well 
all the time, and so did nearly all our men, though it may be 
that we, as Mr. Longstaff remarked, were more than usually 
good sleepers. 

The height we reached, even if it was not the highest 
hitherto attained, still was pretty near the limit to which 
human beings have been able to reach. But I don’t regard 
this as the most interesting feature of the expedition. 
Several parties have got up to above 23,000 ft. What I 
consider of more importance was the long stay of 12 or 18 
days we made up at a height of 19,500 ft. and higher. This 
is, so far as I know, something quite unique, and it inspires 
one with the hope of the possibility of reaching to even much 
greater heights. I fully agree with Mr. Longstaff in his 
opinion that even Gaurisankar is climbable. But I should 
think one would have to stay on the actual mountain for a 
considerable time in order to get slowly accustomed to the 
low pressure, working one’s way carefully Upwards from one 
camp to another. 

In choosing a method of this kind it will be easily under- 
stood that the outfit would be of the utmost importance. In 
conversation with Mr. Freshfield and Dr. Nansen I got the 
impression that many of the experiences gathered during 
Polar expeditions with regard to outfit and provisions might 
be followed with advantage during mountaineering expedi- 
tions of this kind. 

Another thing in which our experiences differed from those 
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of most other mountaineers who have been in this part of 
the world was in regard to the usefulness of the natives on 
such expeditions. We found them very keen and interested 
people. It is only to their courage and many other good 
qualities that we owe our success so far. Of course it is no 
good fitting oneself out like a Polar bear if one does not look 
after the men in the same way. One must always remember 
that they have no personal interest in the success of the 
expedition. 

The natives whom we found most plucky were Nepalese 
Tibetans, the so-called Sherpahs. If they are properly 
taught the use of ice axe and rope I believe that they will 
prove of more use out here than Europcan guides, as they 
are guides and coolies in one, and don’t require any special 
attention. My opinion is that if they get attached to you 
they will do anything for you. 


Tue Bec pe wu’ INVERGNAN BY THE E. RIpGE. 
By HAROLD RAEBURN. 


‘fY\HE amazing black precipices of the Bec de l'Invergnan 

(8,608 m.=11,838 ft.), just S.W. of the village (Notre- 
Dame de Rhemes), seem to dwarf everything else and afford 
one of the most glorious sights in the Alps.’ ‘The superb 
summit of the Bec de l’Invergnan.’ ‘This magnificent peak.’ 
Such is the language of Ball’s ‘Guide’ with regard to this 
mountain, and the writer, for one, is far from saying that it 
is not fully justified. 

Rising with extraordinary steepness above the village of 
Notre-Dame de Rhémes, it slopes more gently, clad in shining 
glaciers, to the Val Grisanche, on the W. Its summit forms ~ 
the culminating point in the jagged ridge separating the 
beautiful valleys of Rhemes and Grisanche, whose torrents 
hurry down, to the Dora Baltea, the drainage of many a 
great glacier clothing the E. slopes of the Franco-ltalian 
frontier. Were it not that it is situated between two valleys, 
even now quiet backwaters in the stream of Alpine tratftic, it 
would long ago have emerged from the comparative obscurity 
and neglect in which it has remained since its first ascent 
in 1874. 

The climbing history of the Bec de l’Invergnan is not a 
long one. 

In 1863* it was visited by a party composed of Messrs. 


: Alpine Journal, vol. i. p. 200. 
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Nichols, Rowsell, and Blanford, with Joseph Favret, of 
Chamonix, and Nicholas Jacob chasseur, of Rhémes. The 
following year,* Mr. Nichols returned again with Messrs. 
Neighbour and Cuthbert, and Joseph Favret and Michel 
Brimod. This party started from the Chalet d’Epines Dessus, 
in the Val Grisanche, and gaining the §S. ridge from the 
Invergnan Glacier almost reached the top, being stopped by 
an ‘ overhanging boulder’ ‘30 ft. below the summit.’ It was 
left to an Italian party to reach the actual peak. This was 
in 1874, when Signor Martelli, Barale, and Gorret, following 
the same route, succeeded in passing the ‘ boulder.’ 

In 1885, Signor Vallino made the ascent by the N. ridge, 
and three weeks later, Mr. Coolidge, with Almer, traversed the 
ridge from 8. to N. 

At the date of the latest edition of Ball (1898), no 
further notes on the Bec had appeared in English, and 
apparently up to last year no traverse from the Val de Rhemes 
had been effected. 

When my friend Ling and I found our Alpine travel 
scheme of 1907 somewhat dislocated, owing to a week’s bad 
weather in Dauphiné, we formed the idea of trying to run as 
direct a line as possible over the mountains and valleys lying 
between Ceresole, Courmayeur, and Chamonix. 

After traversing the Gran Paradiso from the S. we arrived, 
through thunder and rain, at the charming little inn at Pont, 
in the Val Savaranche. Ifrom Pont we intended to make 
a pass of the Cime de l’Ouille to the Val de Rhemes, but the 
weather, already doubtful at the start, turned so threatening 
that we changed our plans and merely went over the Col 
d’Entrelor. 

On this occasion we had as porter a young fellow named 
Tilisée Dayne, for whom we are glad to be able to say a good 
word. Though he docs not as yet know the country very 
well, he is anxious to learn, and possessed of more than 
average intelligence. At every halt he produced his Italian 
guide book to the district and studied it carefully. I am glad 
to say something in commendation of an Alpine porter, for 
as a guidcless climber, I have a deep fellow-feeling for that 
usually much beladen and unbelauded individual. 

How much his seansorial shortcomings might be due to his 
overweighted condition, was not always, I think, sufficiently 
allowed for in some of the old Alpine narratives. Tor a time 
indeed, no Alpine narrative was considered complete without 
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the unfortunate porter being held up to ridicule. He was 
forced to play the thankless part of pantaloon in the Alpine 
comedy, written usually by the clown. The guide was, of 
course, the harlequin whose magic staff caused rock and ice 
to split asunder, and difficulties to vanish. 

From the Col d’Entrelor, we had hoped to get a view and 
photograph of the E. face of the Bec de l’Invergnan, but dense 
mist clouds filled the whole Val de Rhémes, and the mountains 
opposite us were completely hidden. As we plunged down- 
wards through the fog, the threatened rain storm broke, and 
it was in a somewhat damp condition that we gained the 
curé’s house at Notre-Dame. We were hospitably received, 
and an excellent if late déjeuner was speedily served, accom- 
panied by some extra-good Aostan wine. 

Thereafter, in view of an early start the following morning, 
we retired to rest for a few hours. At dinner we met 
another climbing party, composed of an Englishman, a 
German, and a guide. As Burns puts it, it is some- 
times desirable ‘to see oursels as ithers see us,’ and the 
English member of the party was very free in his criticism 
of the Alpine Club. The Club, he alleged, had no climbing 
qualifications. All that was necessary, was that one should 
be the son of a bishop or other Church dignitary. It did not 
seem to him possible that a member of the Club should climb 
without guides. He also suggested, that the main use of an 
ideal Alpine Club should be for the purpose of negociating 
with railway companies and hotel-keepers for reduced fares 
and tariffs, to enable young Englishmen to go to the Alps in 
largernumbers. These opinions I do not endorse ; I leave them 
to the consideration of my fellow members. 

One piece of information however our friend gave us. To 
our disappointment, we learned that the east ridge of the 
invergnan had been climbed for the first time by Signor 
Gayda, with Casimir Therisod, in 1906. 

After an excellent dinner along with the other party and 
their guide, and presided over by the genial curé, we retired 
to reat early. 

We were all roused next morning, August 11, in good time, 
and after a breakfast of huge bowls of coffee and milk, both 
parties left at 3.15. 

The others, heavily loaded with all kinds of impedimenta, 
turned off up the valley. Ling and I, less but quite sufficiently 
burdened, and with lantern lit, walked down the valley till 
clear of the village, and then struck off by a track, towards the 
black gulf, whence came the roar of the waterfalls from the 
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Fenestra del Torrent, the first pass on the north side of the 
Bec de l’Invergnan. The night was dark, for clouds veiled 
the sky, and, as we were absolutely ignorant of the route and 
of the mountain, we speedily found ourselves on very steep 
ground with what looked in the dark like impossible precipices 
on all hands. We were forced therefore to wait for dawn. 
No doubt we ought, as is our practice, to have explored the 
first part of the route the previous day, especially as, owing 
to the mist and storm on the Col d’Entrelor, we had seen 
nothing of the eastern face of the Bec. 

Our excuse is, that we had arrived at Notre-Dame wet, 
and had shirked the clammy duty of putting on damp clothes 
again after lunch, and turning out in the rain to explore the 
lower slopes of the peak. 

We had now to pay for it, and got off very lightly with the 
loss of 15 or 20 minutes. After that period of waiting, the 
increasing daylight took somewhat from the awe-inspiring 
nature of the ground, and showed a sheep track that led 
across a ledge into the proper track, quite a good one, from 
which we had strayed, or rather, never been on. 

This track mounts above the right bank of the stream 
(there is another on the left bank also), and then, when clear 
of the lower falls and gorge, slants in towards the narrow 
green basin of the Torrent Alp, lying below the sharply cut - 
gap of the Fenestra. 

On the S. steep rock walls are crowned by the final ice 
cliffs and séracs of the small Torrent glacier. This glacier 
lies on a shelf stretching along from the east and below the 
north arcte of the Invergnan. 

Above a little rocky hollow on our left, where the last 
lingering and stunted larch (7,400 ft.) was seen, and where some 
chamois had lately been feeding, a mossy and rocky ridge 
led up to form the beginning of the Ik. arete of the Bec. 
Here was a board with the notice ‘Chasse Réservee.’ I am 
afraid that the chamois must have thought that we had not 
observed that notice, as we drove a number up the ridge in 
front of us for a considerable distance. The animals seemed 
little alarmed and are no doubt seldom molested. 

At 8 we gained a point where the ridge becomes almost 
level for a time, and curves round from its first rather 
southerly direction, damming back, as it were, the Torrent 
glacier, just below it. From here a splendid view is obtained 
of the immense precipices of the east face of the Invergnan. 
The aréte bounds this sharply on the north, and from here 
the face appears, if not vertical, not far removed from it. 
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Up to this point there is little or no actual climbing, though 
the angle is uniformly steep and the rise rapid from the 
valley. Now, however, it was evident there would be a 
welcome change. 

After a halt for lunch from 8.55 to 9.15, we resumed the 
ascent. After some gradually steepening scrambling, on a 
very thin and tottery arete, a point was gained where the 
direct ascent of the ridge appeared, if not impossible, too 
risky. The thin edge of the arete shot vertically upward. 
It was cleft by a crack, it is true, but the rocks were ex- 
tremely rotten. There was no room for hitching the second 
man, out of reach of a possible stonefall, so this route was 
given up. There may possibly have been a traverse on the 
S. side. Without examining that we descended a few metres 
and made a traverse to our right or N. This traverse, 
though only a couple of ropes’ length, took nearly 14 hr. 
to do. 

Seldom or never have I seen such rotten rocks at such an 
angle, and no step could be taken without careful mining and 
testing. At the end of the traverse the leader was then able 
to obtain good standing ground above, and secure the second 
man, who was carrying both sacks and axes. 

Above this the arete was soon regained, and though the 
scrambling was steep and interesting and the ar¢cte so thin 
as to be transparent in places, no further difficulty was met 
with and the cairn was reached at 12.52. 

The weather was dull, misty, and threatening in the early 
morning. [Even so late as 9 a.m. the mists, boiling up from 
the gulf below the E. face of the Bec, prevented a photograph 
being taken. Now it was clear, and splendid views of the 
great snow wastes of the Rutor, on the other side of the Val 
Grisanche, backed by the glorious Italian face of the mighty 
Monte Bianco, were spread before us. In the S.W. the 
Graians melted into the dim and distant peaks of Dauphiné. 
The Combin also showed up in all its splendour on the N.E. 
across the deep depression of the Val d’ Aosta. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the route of ascent, we 
agree with Mr. Coolidge, that the N. ridge is the best and 
most convenient way of descent from the Bec. 

The N. ridve is, though somewhat loose in places, not 
dificult. It is better, as Mr. Coolidge says, to keep to the 
left (Val Grisanche) side whenever any steep part appears. 

After about an hour we turned straight down the shaly 
face to the small glacier below the ridge. By it, and by 
standing glissades down snow-beds below it, we gained the 
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highest grass patches and water springs at 8.5. Here we took 
40 minutes off for afternoon tea. 

Our original intention had been merely to cross to Fornet, 
but, as we had got over in good time, we resolved to shorten 
next day’s walk by stopping at L’Kglise instead. 

Therein we reckoned without our hosts. 

However, instead of taking the track from the chalets soon 
met with (Nouva ?), down to Fornet, we turned to the right, 
and through a splendid old larch forest descended to the 
road about half-way between Fornet and L’Eglise. The 
forest scenery here, with branch-framed pictures of the Rutor 
snows, the leaping waterfalls, and narrow, verdant floor of the 
Val Grisanche, the toy-like village of Fornet appearing far 
below, is perhaps the loveliest we have seen in the Alps. The 
trees are splendid, ancient and massive, with great rugged- 
barked red boles,* and widely enough spaced to allow of the 
growth of a rich carpet of flowers and berry-bearing bushes. 

After a pleasant walk we reached L’Eglise at 6. Here, 
however, it was impossible to find accommodation at either of 
the foul cantines. Our appeal to the priest resulted in a 
young father very kindly coming with us to the next village, 
again to find no admittance, and we finally got put up at a 
farm house—‘ Maison Charles Busson ’—at 7 p.m. Some soup, 
red wine, and an omelet, followed by excellent café au lait, 
provided us with a satisfying evening meal, and the sleeping 
accommodation was much better than the good lady’s some- 
what difficult French had led us to expect. A walk next 
morning in the cool, down the finely wooded gorge of the lower 
Val Grisanche, placed us at Liverogne. Allowing the crawling 
diligence to pass, we waited for the forenoon motor from Aosta, 
which whirled us up in 55 minutes, with magnificent views of 
Mont Blane en route, to Courmayeur and civilised quarters at 
the Hotel Royal. 


NoTE ON THE TREE LIMIT, AND ON A DISEASE OF THE LARCH 
TreEs.—We took aneroid heights in six of the valleys of the 
tree limit. These valleys were those of Arves, Arc, Orco, Sava- 
ranche, Rhemes, and Grisanche. The last trees were always 
Jarches, and were met with at heights varying from 17,000 to 
7,500 ft. The line was wonderfully uniform in the various valleys, 
and in the mist one could guess, within 100 ft. or so, the height 
attained on leaving or coming to the last straggling larch trees. 
A larch disease we found wide-spread in every valley from Dauphiné 
to the French and Italian Graians and Mont Blanc. In great 


* The circumference of several was over 21 feet. 
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strips the forest presented the appearance of the leaves having been 
scorched by fire, all turned brown or yellow. It was caused by a 
very serious attack of the caterpillar of a moth, one of the Tinea, 
probably 7. levigatella, I am informed. These ring the young 
shoots, and the leaves then die. 


ASCENT OF THE DENT pD’HERENS BY THE W.N.W. Face. 
By W. C. COMPTON. 


F all the mountains of the Zermatt group the Dent 

d’Hérens is probably the least often climbed, because 

it is so awkward of access. Yet it deserves a better fate, 

unless, in these days of mountain railways, the best fate we 

can wish for a well-loved peak is that it should be out of 
reach. 

Once attain the ridge that connects the peak with the 
Tete de Valpelline, and the climb is not devoid of interest, 
whilst the view on a clear day is well worth the expedition. 
Two in particular of the great mountains assume forms hardly 
to be seen from elsewhere. The Dent Blanche presents its 
8S. ridge in the form of a symmetrical pyramid, and the 
Matterhorn towers above us in immediate proximity, much 
as in Donkin’s well-known view from the Col de Tournanche, 
but enhanced by the greater height of the view-point. 

To reach this ridge of the Dent d’Hérens without 
negotiating the dangerous rocks of the Tiefenmattenjoch 
has hitherto involved a long march round to Praraye, or 
at least over the Col de Valpelline, and so to the Za de Zan 
glacier. 

It was our intention to attempt the ascent by the Tiefen- 
mattenjoch, but, instead of risking the stones by the usual 
route up the rocks under the Tete de Valpelline, to cross 
the bergschrund, and, if possible, to cut our way up the 
steep ice wall to the ridge of the Col. Our party was made 
up on two ropes—on one Mr. J. W. Wyatt and the writer, with 
Joseph Lochmatter and Léon Truffer (of St. Niklaus); on 
the other Mr. W. H. Gover, with Peter Perren and Joseph 
Marie Julen. 

We left the Staffel Alp at 2 a.w. on August 27, 1907. 
The sky was clear, and there was a moon not far from the 
full, though now behind the Matterhorn, so that we had no 
need of the lantern as we made our way along the level track 
towards the Stockje. Suddenly the silence was broken by 
@ roar as of thunder, and we could see a huge avalanche 
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coming down from the edge of the Matterhorn glacier, that 
rose above the rocks on our left. To within a few hundred 
yards of the path the blocks of ice made their way. As we 
knew of three parties that had started before us for the 
Matterhorn by the Z’mutt aréte, the idea occurred to us all 
that the avalanche might have been started by one of them; 
but a call from Lochmatter brought no response, and a 
moment’s reflection reassured us that these parties must 
all be further up the mountain and that their route would 
not lie near the edge of the hanging glacier. It was 
unusual, as ‘a bolt out of the blue,’ at such an early hour ; 
but subsequent events showed that it was at any rate 
no omen of evil, whatever the augurs and soothsayers 
summoned to interpret it might have said at the moment. 
The Stockje was left behind us while our appetite was still 
with us, and we were not destined to part with the latter till 
we halted at the foot of the Tiefenmattenjoch, a few minutes 
after the rays of the sun had touched the upper rocks on 
our right. Between the possible table Whote breakfast at 
the Stockje Restaurant (not yet located) and the actual table 
de neige meal of which we partook there lay a piece of 
work for which we found small cause to be grateful. The 
icefall above the lower part of the Tiefenmatten glacier, 
lying roughly between points 3,635 m. and 8,130 m. of the 
Siegfried map, was then supposed to be only negotiable on 
its left bank, where the séracs force one on to the face of 
the rocks that come down from point 8,635 m. These rocks 
consist of well-worn slabs, exceedingly steep, but with shaly 
ledges admitting of an uncomfortable footing, from which 
showers of stones may be sent down on the heads of those 
below. Part of the face can be climbed vertically with the 
aid of fairly good hand-holds. At one point the rock allowed 
of no hold round a corner except what could be had by putting 
one foot on a narrow bridge formed by the sérac near it, but 
separated from it by a considerable gap. The difticulties of the 
icefall were, however, overcome in time, and it was then an 
easy walk up to the foot of the Col and the W. face of the 
Dent d’Hérens. The time that had been expended over the 
awkward rocks had allowed the sun to strike on the upper 
part of the Tete de Valpelline; and as we _ prospected 
the Col in front, only to find the face we hoped to 
climb a hard wall of glistening ice, the first stone came 
down the rocks that have to be climbed if the usual route 
to the Tiefenmattenjoch is followed. This settled the 
question that had been in Lochmatter’s mind, and he came 
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out very decisively with the words, ‘ Wir gehen durch 
die ‘‘ séracs.”’’ 

The year before, it seems, when descending, he had found 
a way through the seéracs of the icefall on the face of the 
mountain. A brief inspection satisfied us all that it was fit 
to be attempted. Lochmatter had been there before— 
though not in ascending—and Lochmatter was confident of 
success. So in a few minutes we were scaling the steep slope 
of snow below the icefall, with the N.W. aréte on our left 
and the wall of the Tiefenmattenjoch on our right. Soon 
we reached the first ice blocks under the séracs. There was 
no sign of any recent fall of ice, and, as the glacier is very 
steep and faces N.N.W., it seemed unlikely that the sun 
would be on it till the afternoon. Bearing to the left we 
found no difficulty in making a way through the broken ice, 
and in a few minutes—it may have been } hr.—we were over 
the icefall and on a snow slope in good order and quite easy. 
We were soon able to bear away to the S. towards the ridge 
by which the ascent is usually made, z.e. the W. aréte. The 
snow-slope became steadily steeper, much steeper as we 
neared the aréte, but it was in such condition that the axe 
was not required, and 65 min. after leaving our breakfast- 
place we were on the ridge just below the last group of 
gendarmes.* These afford an interesting scramble, after 
which the ascent is rather a dull one for about an hour, 
over snow and loose stones on the N. side of the aréte, till 
the last quarter of an hour, when there is a little more climbing 
to be done over the narrow aréte to the top. The ascent of 
the peak itself, from the breakfast-place to its foot, took only 
2 hrs. 20 min. The times given in the ‘ Climbers’ Guide’ 
show 3 hrs. to the summit from the Tiefenmattenjoch, the 


* In Alpine Jeurnal, vol. xix. (No. 148), p. 838, a view will be 
found of the Dent d’Hérens from the S. aréte of the Dent Blanche. 
This view shows our route fairly well. Our breakfast-place may 
be seen in the hollow between the peak and the Wandfluh. The 
ascent of the glacier lay between its edge, facing N., and the patch 
of rock under the ridge of the Tiefenmattenjoch, which almost loses 
itself in the cloud. The upper part of the new route makes for a 
little black tooth on the sky-line at the W. end of a white cloud. 
This tooth is all that is shown of the ‘last group of gendarmes ’ 
referred to. From this point our ascent was the usual one by the 
W. ridge, which disappears behind the N.W. rib, so conspicuous in 
the photograph. The E. side of the icefall of the Tiefenmatten 
glacier may also be seen under our séracs. The rest of it is hidden 
by the Wandfiuh. 
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ascent of which from the glacier below can hardly take much 
less than 1 hr., and should only be attempted before the sun 
has touched the Téte de Valpelline. 

Thus it appears that a considerable saving of time is 
effected by the new route, and the Dent d’Hérens may be 
recommended as well within reach of Zermatt, or even the 
Riffel, provided the Staffel Alp is used as a sleeping-place. 
By this route, under favourable conditions, there should be © 
no danger of any kind. It is possible that, in some seasons, 
the state of the icefall and the séracs on the face up which 
we went might be a source of danger and difficulty; at least 
that was Lochmatter’s opinion. Also under certain con- 
ditions of the snow the last and steep portion of the 
snow-slope up to the W. aréte would require care and 
attention, to avoid the risk of the snow slipping away on 
the face of ice beneath it; our descent of this gave us 
more trouble than the ascent; for the warmer air, as the day 
advanced, had softened the snow, and steps had to be cut 
through the snow into the ice beneath. If a better way 
can be found of dealing with the icefall of the Tiefenmatten 
glacier, so as to avoid the left bank, a further saving of time 
should be effected. To us it appeared that it might not be 
impossible to turn the icefall near the right bank, or to force 
a way through the middle of the icefall itself; and any 
party who would spend a day over the experiment might be 
rewarded by bringing the Dent d’Hérens within 7 hrs. of 
the Staffel Alp, or perhaps even a little less. 

Our times were as follows: left Staffel Alp, 2 a.m.; 
arrived at the Stockje, 4 a.m.; and at the breakfast-place at 
the foot of the Tiefenmattenjoch, 6.10 a.m.; left, 6.80; reached 
W. arete, 7.35; left, 7.50; arrived at the summit, 9.85 ; began 
descent, 10.50; returned to the breakfast-place, 1.15 p.m. ; 
left, 1.55 ; reached Stockje, 3.15; and Staffel Alp, 5 p.m. 


Notes on a TouR IN THE GRAIANS. 
By C. F. MEADE. 


HAVE outlined below a tour which I venture to call com- 
prehensive in so far as the Western and Central Graians 

are concerned, because we climbed one or more fairly repre- 
sentative peaks in almost all the principal groups. The 
Eastern Graians were only touched upon. My guides were 
Blane ‘Grefter,’ of Bonneval. and his third son, Pierre, of 
Bonneval-sur-Are. We started from Lanslebourg, and the 
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tour occupied us twenty-three days, in August 1901. Of 
these twenty-three days fifteen were climbing days, and only 
once were we so unlucky as to be detained in an hotel by bad 
weather. 

Grand Roc Noir. 

August 1.—The ascent took us 5 hrs. from Lanslebourg, 
and the descent to the same place 3. The weather was very bad. 
There is one chimney near the top, which supplies the only 
climbing interest. We had no view, and on the following day it 
poured continuoysly while we sat in our hotel at Lanslebourg, 
but on August 8 the weather allowed us to start for the 
Chalets de l'Arpont. We went by way of Termignon, with 
the Lion d’Or hotel and its garden full of strawberries. 
There was a bedroom in one of the chalets. 


Dent Parrachée and Dome de Chasseforet. 


August 4.—We left at 3.30 a.m., intending to sleep at the 
hut on the Col de la Vanoise for the ascent of the Grande 
Casse on the morrow. Some steep grass slopes above the hut 
near a waterfall proved awkward in the dark. The sacks were 
left on the edge of the Dent Parrachee glacier till our return. 
One proceeds towards the head of the glacier and then to the 
top of the Dent Parrachée (9 a.m.) by the ridge running up 
from the Col at the head of the glacier. Blanc chipped 
about 1,500 steps in the easy snow on the steep flanks of 
the ridge. The view into Dauphiné is very fine. We were 
glad of a square meal on returning to the sacks. It was a 
tiring tramp through some intricate crevasses to the top of 
_the Dome de Chasseforét, a gentle eminence in the midst 
of vast icefields with magnificent views. From the top of the 
Dent Parrachée to the top of the Dome de Chasseforet had 
taken us 5} hrs., with some long halts on the way. On the 
other side of the Chasseforet the slope was even gentler, and 
we trudged down across continuous snowfields with one ascent 
of some 400 fé., till some delightful glissades took us down to 
the hut by 7.30 p.m. The huge white mass of the Grande 
Casse was flooded in the crimson of the most glorious sunset 
I have ever seen. At the hut we found another party, also 
bound for the Grande Casse. 


Grande Casse. 
August 5.—We started at 12.45 a.m., and soon after 


getting on to the glacier we put on our crampons at the 
foot of the great ice or snow slope which constitutes the 
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main feature of the ascent. We used some 400 steps, but 
the snow was good. We were joined on the col between . 
the two peaks of the Grande Casse by the other party, who had 
started before us and had mounted by the rotten rocks to the 
left of the ordinary way. We followed them along the narrow 
ice and snow ridge to the top. We had climbed very slowly 
and it was 7.15 a.m. There were superb views of all the 
Graians, but to my mind the chief thing remarkable about 
the Grande Casse 1s the view of it from its north side from 
below the Col du Palet. That view is perhaps the grandest 
sight between Mont Blanc and Dauphiné. ° For the descent 
we returned to the Col (there is very little room on the peak) ~ 
and took a rock and snow couloir running down the east face 
of the mountain. The snow was here very soft. On leaving 
the couloir we traversed southward by some crumbly rock 
ledges till we reached the floor of the desolate valley at Entre 
Deux Eaux, and put up at the rough but very comfortable 
chalet of Madame veuve Richard. 


Grande Motte. 


August 6.—At 3.80 a.m. we set off up the grand and 
barren Leisse valley, and eventually took to the very easy, 
gently sloping rocks of the Grande Motte, striking the great 
glacier at a point on the little eastern ridge of our mountain. 
Going very slowly we were at the top, with its double cornice, 
by 10 a.m. Mont Pourri, seen from the top with storm 
clouds behind it, looked magnificent. One also sees, end on, 
the long eastern ridge of the Grande Casse. It is all rotten 
rock. We could trace well our journey over the Dent 
Parrachée and the Chasseforet icefields. We descended to 
Val d’Isere by the usual way over the Cols de la Leisse and 
de Fresse, and reached the Hotel Moris, a favourite abode of 
mine, by 4p.m. The following day, August 7, we were glad 
of a rest. 


Tsanteleina and Pointe de la Traversiére. 


August 8.—Starting at 4 a.m. we reached the top of the 
Tsanteleina by 8.40 a.m. very easily, and spent two hours 
enjoying the marvellous view. Then down the steep northern 
ice slope (luckily snow-covered) to the Col de la Goletta, and 
up the little Pointe de la Traversiere in broiling heat 
(1.40 p.m.). Here we waited awhile for the sun to go off the 
valley, and then made our way down into the dreary, bleak, 
viewless Val Grisanche to Fornet, where we found a rough inn 
and a friendly Jandlord with some good Asti. | 
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Tete de Rutor. 

August 9.—Being tired, we did not leave until 5 a.™., and 
consequently suffered from the heat. We mounted entirely 
by the south face with only 5 min. of what could be called 
climbing, and were not on the top till ll a.m. The Becca de 
l’Invergnan, which we were to climb next day, showed up as a 
magnificent peak from here, and all the Mont Blane chain 
was seen to great advantage. The Mont Pourri too was 
almost as fine as when seen from the Grande Sassitre. We 
rushed down in 2 hrs. 10 min. to Fornet. 


Becca de UInrergnan and Grande Rousse. 


August 10.—We left Fornet at 4.15 a.m. and reached our 
peak at 11 a.m., with a three-quarters of an hour halt on the 
way, ascending via the glacier to the Col de la Grande Rousse. 
Hence a rock traverse led to the peak. Between the pass 
and the peak we were at one moment poised above the vast 
precipice that plunges sheer into the Val de Rhemes. Our 
way down led first over the top of the Grande Rousse and 
beyond it, till we could make sure of avoiding the icefall 
below us and descend by glissades and some rock steps into 
the Val de Rhemes. Here the curé kindly put me up, while 
the guides stayed in the village. Next day, August 11, we 
Spent in repose. The weather had now become rainy. 


Mont Tout Blanc. 


August 12.—We crossed this peak in dense mist and rain, 
starting at 5 a.m., reaching the top at 12, and descending 
by steep crumbling rocks on to the Nivolet plateau and down 
to the Hotel Grivola at Pont, in Valsavaranche. On August 18 
we walked up to the Victor Emmanuel hut. 


Charforon. 


August 14.—A day of thick mists. After Pierre had gone 
down to Pont to fetch more provisions Blane and I started 
for the Charforon, which had appeared for a moment through 
the clouds. Starting at 7.15 a.m., we went up to the Col de 
Moncorvé, between the Tresenta and Charforon, and thence 
ky a direct climb up the steep arete by rocks and snow 
patches reached the top of the Charforon by 11.15 a.m. We 
got back to the hut in 2 hrs. 


Gran Paradiso. 


August 15.—We were on the top by 6.45 a.m. (8 hrs. 
25 min. from the hut) in very threatening weather. At 
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7.5 a.M. the cold drove us from the top down via the Col de 
Moncorvé and another pass * to Ceresole Reale (8.15 p.m.). 
August 16 was spent in resting at Ceresole during the 
morning, and in the afternoon in toiling up to the Levanna 
hut, where we found the straw and blankets soaked in mildew. 


Central Leranna and Western Levanna, via Col Perduto. 


August 17.—We started at 4.55 a.m. Some stones fell as 
we raced up the steep couloir leading to the pass, which we 
reached at 6 a.m. Hence we skirted the base of the cliffs of 
the Central Levanna for a short distance, in a north-westerly 
direction. A climb up steep rocks took us to the southern 
summit of the Central Levanna by 8.30 a.m. We saw clearly 
from the Maritime Alps to the Engadine (even to Tirol, 
perhaps), right down into the Lombard plains, with a lake 
near Ivrea and the distant Apennines, as well as Dauphiné, 
the Mont Blanc chain, and the Pennines. After 2 hrs. we 
reluctantly started to climb along the ridge leading to the 
Central Levanna proper. Passing over this summit we 
skirted the aréte first on the N.E. and later on the S.W. 
side, till another steep climb brought us to the top of the 
Western Levanna at 1 p.m. After another long rest here we 
dawdled down to the chalet hotel: at Bonneval-sur-Are in 
plenty of time for dinner. August 18 I walked to Bessans 
and back in the afternoon. 


Ciamarella. 


August 19.—We left the chalet hotel at 3.80 a.m, and 
were on the Col Tonini by 8 a.m. We crossed the bergschrund 
soon after 4.30 a.m., and struck straight up on to the summit 
ridge. The actual] top (reached at 10.30 a.M.) is not such as the 
beautiful form and dazzling whiteness of the Ciamarella when 
seen from the N.W. would lead one to suppose, being merely 
a heap of shale; however most imposing precipices fall away 
on the N. The Bessanese looked like a fine rock-climb, but 
the views all round were obscured with cloud. We started 
down at 12.20 p.m., reached the Col at 2.15 p.m., and dawdled 
into the chalet hotel by 6 p.w. On the following afternoon, 
August 20, we walked to Averole, where we slept at a nice 
cottave. 

Bessanese. 

August 21.-—Starting from Avérole at 4.35 a.m., we reached 

the Col de Collerin at 7.85 a.m. Here we took to the N.N.W. 


* The Colle della Torre (10,457 ft.).— Ep. 
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arete of the Bessanese, and Blane started by leading up 
some vertical but easy rocks on the W. side of the mountain. 
We dodged off and on the arete once or twice, and finally 
continued along the narrow crest of it to the top (11.15 a.m.). 
North was Mont Blane and the Pennines, south Monte Viso 
and Dauphiné. At 12 we started down by the usual easier 
way, first making a short traverse across the W. face, then a 
short descent by rock and some glissades on the slopes 
W.S8.W. of the ridge running up to the Bessanese from the 
Col d’Arnas til we got down into the Avérole valley, and 
were back at our cottage by 5 p.m. 


Charbonel. 


August 22.—Leaving Avérole at 3.30 a.m., we walked up 
tedious grass slopes till daylight. From the Col d’Ouille 
Motta we made for the final peak, which is climbed by a con- 
cealed chimney (10.15 a.m.). The summit is a crescent- 
shaped ridge of rocks and shale. The view was glorious in 
every direction. At 1.80 p.m. we hurried off down the 
glacier (crampons useful) towards Bonneval, where we arrived 
at 6 p.m., having encountered no obstacles except two short 
rock steps below the glacier. 


Pointe des Arses, Ouille Noire, Atguille Pers, 
— Signal @Iséran. 


August 23.—Leaving Bonneval at 5 a.m., we were on the 
top of Pointe des Arses by 8 a.m. The view included Mont 
Blanc, Gran Paradiso, and the Dauphiné. We went on to 
the Ouille Noire, arriving on the top about 9.30 a.m. and 
staying till 11.30 a.m. Here Pierre left us to return to his 
home at Bonneval. From the Ouille Noire an arete (always 
easy) led us to the top of the Aiguille Pers by 12.20 p.m. Thence 
we descended direct instead of continuing along the ridge, 
and cut across the Pissaillas glacier and halted an hour on 
the Col Pers. Thence we proceeded to the top of the Signal 
d’Iséran by 3.20 p.w. From here there is a striking view of 
the Pourri with the valley of the Isere. At 4.15 p.m. we 
started to walk down to Val d’Isere, and arrived at the 
Hotel Moris by 6.30 p.m. Here ended our tour. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
DR. CHARLES TAYLOR. 


By the death of the Rev. Charles Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, the Alpine Club has lost one of its most 
distinguished members. He was elected to the Club in 1873. 

Dr. Taylor was ninth Wrangler in 1862; he also obtained a 
second class in Classics and a first in Theology, and gained the 
Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship and the Crosse Scholarship. His 
earlier work was in Mathematics, but later he became a notable 
Hebrew scholar. He was elected Master of St. John’s College in 
1881. ‘A man of large means, his public and private generosity 
was alike unbounded.’ * 

It is, of course, as & mountaineer that Dr. Taylor’s name is 
best known to members of the Alpine Club. Among his 
mountaineering exploits the following are, perhaps, most worthy 
of notice:—In 1872, with Messrs. Hudson and W. M. and 
R. Pendlebury, he crossed the Loffel Joch and effected the first 
ascent of the Thurnerkamp, in the Eastern Alps.t In 1878 he made 
a number of expeditions in the then very little known Dauphiné 
district, + to which he returned again in 1874. In the same year 
(1874), with Messrs. R. Pendlebury and G. HK. Foster and the 
guides Hans Baumann and Gabriel Spechtenhauser, he made a 
new ascent of the Dom.§ He continued to visit the Alps till 
1878. 

But of course the most famous of his climbs, both for its 
difficulty and daring, was the ascent of Monte Rosa from 
Macugnaga, accomplished on July 22, 1872, with Messrs. W. M. 
and RK. Pendlebury and the guides Gabriel Spechtenhauser, of 
Fend, and Ferdinand Imseng and Giovanni Oberto, of Macugnaga. 

He read a very graphic account of this climb before the Alpine 
Club on April 2, 1873.|| In Dr. Charles Taylor the Alpine Club 
mourns & distinguished member and a notable climber. 


THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 


THE following additions have been made to the Library since 
June :— 
Club Publications. 
Akad, Alpen-Club Zurich. xii. Jahresbericht. 1908 
8vo, pp. 39. 
This contains portraits of Dr R. v. Wyss, killed on the Aig. Mérid. 


d’Arves, 31 July 1907, and of H. Spoerry, killed on the Matterhorn, 
16 August 1907. 


* Cambridge Review, October 15, 1908, p. 7. 
¢ Alpine Jeurnal, vol. vi. p. 95. t Ibid. vol. vii. p. 104. 
§ Ibid. vol. vii. p. 105. | Zoid. vol. vi. p. 232. 
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In the spring of 1907 an avalanche destroyed the Windgallenhiitte, 
belonging to the Club. 
Among the new expeditions by members are the following ;— 
E. Martiny, Nordgipfel d. Cammello: Piccolo Adret; Piccolo Para- 
diso; Herbetet, Westgrat: J. Aeller, Gross-Fiescherhorn, Siidwest- 
wand; Gwichtenhorn, S8.-0.-Wand; Kl. Ruchen, Osttlanke: M. 
Custer, Piz Vadret, Ostgrut: BR. Heibling, Piz d@’ or Nordgrat; Piz 
d’Uglix. 
Appalachian Mountain Club. Appalachia, vol. xi. 1905-8 
8vo, pp. 456; plates. 
This contains ._. 
R. M. D. Adams, Pilot Dome in Winter. 
W. A. Brooks, With Sierrans and Mazamas. 
C. E. Fay, The mountain as an influence in modern life. 
The Continental Divide on the Bow Range. 
F. W. Freeborn, Two camps in the Canadian Rockies. 
C. A. Gilchrist, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl in 1907. 
S. H. Grant, Mts Washington and Carriguin in 1857. 
BE. Huntington, In Turkestan. 
A. S. Peck, Climbing Mt Sorata. 
H. F. Reid, The tlow of glaciers and their stratification. 
J. A. Reid, A new ascent of Mt Fay. 
A. L. Rotch, Col du Géant. 
R. Walcott, First ascent of Mt Mummery. 
W. H. Workman, Altitude etfects above 20,000 ft. 
C. E. Fay, Mt ‘Temple by a new route. 
An attempt in 1907 by Prof. Coleman on Mt Robson is recorded : also 
first ascent of Mt Olympus, Washington, by Prof. Parker and purty. 
This presented no difticulties except in the approach. 
C.A.F. Guides et porteurs brevetés du C.A.F. au 10 Juillet 1908. 
A large folio sheet. 
--— Direction Centrale, Bureau des sections, Chalets et refuges, Guides et 
porteurs brevetes. Liste au 10 Juillet 1908. 
8vO, pp. 38. 
—— Atlas. Ascensions dans le Djurjura. Alger, Jourdan, 1907 
8vo, pp. 160; plates. 
Contains ;— 
C. de Galland, L’alpinisme en Algérie. 
KE. Pressoir, L’Akouker. 
Tabaray, Flane noir du Djurjura, le Tamgont de Lella-Khedidja. 
A. Reynier, Crétes du Djurjura oriental -—QueJques ascensions. 
The four above reprinted from Annuaire du C.A.F. 
E. Pressoir, Le Tamgout-Haizeur — Le 'Tamgout de Lella-Khedidja. 
—— Provence. Bulletin. 8vo, pp. 60. 1908 
Contnins ;— 
V. Gros, Courses en Atlas et Oisans; Aig. de ]’Auranoure, Téte de 


I’ Etret. 
J. Bourgogne, Alpinisme et Littérature. 
——. Section du Sud-ouest. Bulletin No. 63, 8vo, pp. 99. Juin, 1908 


Contains ;— 
P. Arne, Ein skis 4 Sallent. 
L. Gaurier, Sallent. 

C.A.I. Sezioni d. Alpi Occidentali. Guide e Portatori. 1908 
Large folio sheet. 

—— Bologna. In memoria del Vice-Presidente Avv. Vico Sanguinetti. 
Parole del Presidente Avv. Cav. Ratfaello Marcovigi . . . 11 gennaio 1407, 
8vo, pp. 10; portrait. Bologna, Stab. poligr. Emiliano, 1907 

—— Brescia; see Gnecchi, A. 

~—— Como; see E. Brusoni, Valli Ossolane, 1908. 
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C.A.I. Ligure. Annuario, anno 28°. 8vo, pp. 76. 1908 
Contains :— 
In memoriam, lL. Timosci. 
G. Rovereto, L’ azione glaciale in Valtournanche. 
A. Virgilio, Tout Blanc, Alpi Graie. 
F. Frederici, Gruppo dell’ Argentera. 
——- Monza, Stazione Universitaria. Valli d’ Italia. Itinerario N. 1, Val 
Tournanche. Luglio, 1908 
Sm. 8vo. pp. 6. In form of a folded post-card. 
—. Venice; see A. Berti, Le Dolomiti del Cadore. 
Canadian Alpine Club. Canadian Alpine Journal, vol. 1, no. 2. 1908. §1 
8vo, pp. 334 ; maps, plates. 
The articles are :-— 
P. D. M’Tavish, Three attempts on Pinnacle. 
A. T. Dalton, First ascent of Mt Garibaldi. 
F. W. Freeborn, A day on Sir Donald. 
R. L. Glisan, Expedition to Lake O’ Hara. 
A. P. Coleman, Causes of form in Canadian Rockies. 
C. Walcott, Mt Stephen rocks and fossils. 
W. H. Sherzer, Nature and activity of Canadian Glaciers. 
Julia Henshaw, Orchidaceae of Rockies and Selkirks. 
Mary Shaffer, Flora of Saskatchewan and Athabasca Rivers. 
A. O. Wheeler, Motion of Yoho Glacier. 
--- Jubilee of the Alpine Club. 
F. C. Walker, Paradise Valley Camp. 
Climbers’ Club. Rules, List of members and officers, 1908. 


Roy. 8vo, pp. 16. (I.ondon, Blades, 1908) 
D.u.0e.A.-V., Akad. Sektion Wien. Festschrift zur 20jahrigen Bestandsfeier. 
4to. pp. 269-294; ill. Reprinted from Natur und Kunst. 1908 
— Baden bei Wien. Jahresbericht. vo, pp. 16. 1908 
—--Barmen. Wie gelangt man zur Barmer Hiitte....2. ganzlich umgear- 
beitete Aufl. 1908 
Svo, pp. 23. 
—— Cilli. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 10. 1908 
—— Reichenberg, 6 April 1893. Die Sektion 1904-1907. (1908) 


8vo, pp. 46; ill. 
This contains an article by F. Loeftier on ‘ Die Reichenberger Hiitte und 
die Croda da Lago.’ 


—— Weileri. Allgau. Satzungen. 8vo, pp. 7. 1906 
—. — — Erster Jahreshericht. 8vo, pp. 7. 1907 
—~ Zwickau. xviii. Bericht fiir die Jahre 1898 bis 1902. 1903 


8vo, pp. 65; plate of Zwickauer Hutte. 
A large coloured illustration of the Zwickauer Hiitte am Rotmoos- 


——a 


joch, 2.989 m. Miinchen, Andelfinger, 1908 
Japanese Alpine Club. Journal. (In Japanese.) 1908 
8vo, pp. 178; ill. 
Mountain Club, Cape Town. Map of the Table Mountain. 1908 


The scale approximately is 24 inches to the mile. 
Nuova Associazione nazionale femminile alpina ‘ Nanfa,’ Turin; 4 March 
1908. Statuto sociale. 4to, pp. 2. 1908 
‘TL’ associazione ha per iscopo di promuovere |’ alpinismo tra le Signore 
e Signorine a mezzo di gite facili, interessanti, istruttive e con tutti 
i mezzi che piu si presteranno per raggiungere lo scopo.’ 
Ost. Touristen-Klub, Wiener Neustadt. Erinnerung an der Besuch der Grossen 
Kanzel. 10 Aussichtskarkten. Mit Begleitworte von Wm Eichert. 1908 
Russian Alpine Club. Yearbook 6. (In Russian.) 1908 
8vo, pp. 191; ill. 
This contains ;— 
Poggenpohl, Ascents in Tirol. 
Duke of Abruzzi, Mont St Elias. 
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A. v. Meck, Mont Blanc. 
Report and bibliography. 
§.A.C. Jahrbuch 43. 1908 
8vo, pp. x. 549; plates. 
This contains ;— 
C. Tauber, Aus den Westalpen. 
J. E. Kern, Du Mont Blanc au Gr. St.-Bernard. 
R. Hofmann, Paris-Zermatt, retour. 
A. Spiirry, Dans les Alpes bernoises et valaisannes. 
A. Hiirner, Fiinftingerstocke. 
G. Dyhrenfurth, Ofenpassgruppe. 
W. Baumann, Vom Arlberg z. Ortler. 
F. Weber, Auf der Riickseite d. Todi. 
E. Walder, Bergwanderungen an der franz.-ital. Grenze u.d.Hannibalweg. 
M. Thoény, Schuders u. s. Bewohner. 
J. Liiders, Erste Besteigung d. Finsteraarhorns u. d. Konigsspitze. 
F. A. Forel, Variations d. glaciers, 24me rapport. 
Neue Bergfahrten in d. Schweizer Alpen 1907 
W. Kiirsteiner, Alpine Ungliicksfalle 1907 
J. Keich, Buin-Siidwand. 
Beilagen. 
A. Barbey, Carte du Mont Blanc, feuille 1. 
This contains portion round the Glacier de Trélatéte. 
J. J. Scheurmann, Karte zur Reise auf d. Eisgebirge d. Kanton Berns, 
1813. 
W. Dietschi, Panorama v. Sandhubel. 
E. Weber, Panorama d. Pontigliagletschers. 
-—— Panorama d. Biindner Tédi. 
—— Die Nordseite d. Brigelshorner. 
H. Wylemann, Bauplan d. Egon v. Steiger-Hiitte. 
H. Aerni, Banplan d. Neuen Rottalhiitte. 
G. Bossard, Schweizer Zinnkannen. 8vo, pp. 22, ill. 
Soc. Alpina delle Giulie. 
Atti. Estratto dayli Atti e Memorie. 1893 
8vo, pp. 132. 
Soc. Alpinistes dauphinois. -Revue: Journal mensuel. 10me année. 
8vo, pp. vii, 408; ill. 1907-1908 
Contents ;— 
W. A. B. Coolidge. Col du Clot des Cavales. 
A. Callot, Pic de Mancros. 
H. Ferrand, Glaciers de la Savoie mérid. 
H. Correvon, Grenoble a Nice par le Queyras. 
Sarraz-Bournet, L’Aig. du Midi par la Vallée-Blanche. 
H. Debraye, De Beaufort A Flumet. 
Soc. d. Excurs. marseillais. Bulletin annuel, l1]me année, 1907. 


8vo, pp. 173 Marseille, Imprim. Provencale, 1908 
Soc. des Touristes du Dauphiné. Annuaire 33, 2me série, Tome 13. 
8vo, pp. 2433; plates. Grenoble, 1908 


The articles are ;— 
H. Scott Tucker, Premiére traversée du Rateau. 
S. Chabert, Le Combe de Vaunoire. 
R. E. Osborne, Les Ecrins et la Meije. 
L. Reynier, Barre Blanche et Créte de Vera Pervoz. 
H. Ferrand, Col. de la Traversette et le Col Agnel. 
C. Jacob, Etudes récentes sur les glaciers du Dauphiné, 1903-1907. 
Société Ramond. Explorations Pyrénéennes. Bulletin. 41me année; 3me 
série, tome 1. 1908 
8VO, pp. 266. 
This contains the following articles of mountaineering interest ;— 
Le Bondidier, La Sierra di Montario. 
E. Marchand, Jardin botanique du Pie du Midi. 
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Books, Pamphilets, etc. 


Abbot, Philip Stanley. Addresses at a memorial meeting of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, Oct. 21, 1806. 
8vo, pp. 52; plates. Reprinted from Appalachia. 

A bound volume, containing the above and various other papers referring 
to the death of Mr P. S. Abbot on Mt Lefroy in 1896, has very kindly 
been presented to the Club Library by Mr E. H. Abbot. 

Abraham, G. D. Amongst the Chamonix Aiguilles. The most difficult climbs 
in the Alps. In Pall Mall Mag., London. September, 1908 . 
8vo, pp. 296-306; ill. 

Asiago. (tuida descrittiva dell’ Altipiano di Asiago. Vicenza, Raschi, 1908 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 56; ill. 

Berti, Antonio. Le Dolomiti del Cadore. Guida alpinistica. Sotto gli 
auspici della Sezione di Venezia del C.A.I. 
svo, pp. 166; maps, plates. Padova-Verona, Drucker, 1908 

The Venice Section in 1896 published the Guida del Cadore by Signor 
Brentari. This is an excellent guide-book, well illustrated and with 
bibliography for each portion. 

Biermann, Charles. La Vallée de Conches en Valais. Essai sur la vie dans 
une haute vallée fermée des Alpes suisses sous l’inthuence de l’altitude, du 


climat et du relief. Lausanne, Rouge, 1907 
8vo, pp. 151; maps, plates. Reprinted from Bull. Soc. vaud. d. Sc. nat. xliii, 
no. 158. 


A monograph on the Upper Valais, its people, their habits. language. 
customs, and daily life in summer and in winter. The work is con- 
siderably more interesting to the student than is the district to 
tourists. 

Blodig, Dr ©. Durch’s Montafon. Bregenz, Teutsch [ ? 1903" 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 15; map. 

Bottcher, Dr. Neuere Gletscherforschung. In Jahrb. d. Nass. Ver. f. Naturk. 
56. Wiesbaden, Bergmann, 1903 
vo. pp. 22-39. 

Bourgogne, M. Mont Pelvoux; sce Jouvin, J. B. 

Bozano, L., E. Questa, G. Rovereto. Guida dejle Alpi Apuane. Pubbticato 
per cura della Sezione Ligure del C.A.I. Genova 1905 
8vo, pp. x, 370; maps, ill. 

Brockman-Jerosch, Dr. H. Die Pflanzengesellschaften der Schweizeralpen. 
I. Teil Die Flora des Puschlav (Bezirk Bernina, Kanton Graubiinden) und 
ihre Pflunzenyesellschaften. Leipzig, Wm Engelmann, 1907. M. 16 
Imp. 8vo, pp. xii, £38; 5 plates. map. 

This is a very complete work on a special district, including plants, 
fungi, mosses, lichens. The district is not particularly rich in variety, 
owing to its being almost entirely composed of crystalline rock, the 
want of moisture, and the geographical formation which prevents 
the wandering of plants into the valleys. ‘There is a great poverty 
of plants usually found on limestone, and rare varieties, such as 
campanula rainert, saxifraga cotyledon, primula glutinusa, found in 
the Engadine, are lacking here. In this volume the plants are very 
carefully arranged by habitat, according to the rocks, marshes, dry or 
wet meadows on which they occur. The whole botany of the district 
is thoroughly and fully treated of. 

B[roome], E. A. A rock climb on the Rimpfischhorn. In Morning Post, 
London. 21 October, 1908 

Brusoni, E. Guida alle Alpi Centrale Italiane. Volume terzo. Valli Ossoe 
lane e Alpi Ossolane. Pubblicazione del C.A.I. Sezione di Como. 
8vo, pp. x, 485; maps, plates. Milano, Covliati, 1908. L.7 

Buchanan, J. Y. Ice and its natural history. Royal Institution, May 8, 1908. 
svo, pp. 34; plates. London, Clowes, 1908 
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Bihrer, C. Le climat de la Haute-Savoie. In Ball. Soc. vaud. d. Sc. nat. 
4e sér. vol. 37, no. 159. Lausanne, Rouge, Mara 1901. Fr. 3.50 
8vo, pp. 133-212. 

Most of the meteorological records treated in this article were taken at 
Annecy. Some were taken at Chamonix. The range of temperature 
at different heights on Mont Blanc is shown in August 1891 as :— 
Chamonix 7.0 to 29.8; Gr. Mulets 2.0 to 13.0;—Bosses 16.7 to 3.9. 
Between 1884.-1891, only once in July and once in August, were there 
seven continuous days of rain: but four times in the same period 
5 continuous days of rain occurred. 

Biiren v. Salis, E. Die Schmetterlings-Sammlung, bearbeitet und dem S.A.C. 
gewidmet. Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen d. Schweiz. alpinen Museums 
in Bern, No. 2. Bern, Verlag d. Schw. alp. Museums, 19038 
8vo, pp. ll. 

Burrard, Col. S. G., and H. H. Hayden. A sketch of the geography and 
geology of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet. 
4to, pp. 230; plates. Calcutta, Government Printing Office, 1907 

Pt. 1. The High Peaks of Asia. 

» 2. The principal mountain ranges of Asia. 

» 3. The rivers of the Himalaya and Tibet. 

Cane, F.@. Storia di Chesio e cenni storici della Valle Strona. Sotto gli 
auspici della Societa Pro-Chesio. Chesio, 1907 
8vo, pp. xvi, 246; maps, ill. 

Clerget, Pierre. La Suisse au XX°* siécle. Etude économique et sociale. 
8vo, pp. 268. Paris, Armand Colin, 1908. Fr. 3.50 

Chapters ;— 

Psychologie politique; La population; L’organisation politique; La 
monnnaié, le credit; L’essor agricole et industriel; Conditions de 
travail; Voies de communication; Commerce extérieur; Role 
international. 

Correvon, H. The ‘Matterhorn’ in England. In The Garden, vol. 71, no. 
1874. 19 October, 1907 
Folio, p. 505; ill. 

An illustrated note on the model of the Matterhorn in the famous 
Alpine garden of Mr Crisp at Henley. 

Das, Sarat Chandra. How we crossed the Jon-Tsang La Pass over 21,000 
feet in the Kang-chan Junga Range. Residence at Tashi-Lhunpo. Ex- 
tracts from the narrative of a journey in 1879. In Journal of Buddhist 
Text and Research Society, Calcutta, vol. vii, parts 1-3. 1900, 1901, 1994 
8vo, pp. 1-30, 1-80; map. 

Egerton, P. H. Journal of a tour through Spiti, to the frontier of Chinese 
Thibet. London, Cundall Downes, 1864 
Folio, pp. vi, 68; photographs. 

Enzensperger, E, Wie sollen unsere Mittelschiiler die Alpen bereisen ? 
Technische Anleitungen und wissenschaftliche Anregungen. Programm des 
kgl. Wilhelmsgymnasiums in Miinchen fiir das Schuljahr 1907/3. 
8vo, pp. 42; plate. Miinchen, Kutzner, 1908 

This pamphlet forms an excellent short introduction to preparation for 
an intelligent appreciation of what is to be met with during a trip 
among the Alps. 

Fehrmann, R. Der Bergsteiger in der Siichsischen Schweiz. Fiihrer durch 
die Kletterfelsen des Elbsandsteingebirges. Dresden, Siegel (1908). M. 4 
8vo, pp. vill, 280; maps, ill. 

Ferrand, Henry. Lesdanvers de la montagne. Conférence faite aux Cours de 
Vacances «le l’Université de Grenoble. Grenoble, Allier, 1902 
8vo, pp. 27 ; plate of Meidge. 

—— Usage et applications pratiques du teleobjectif. Grenoble, Brotel, 1902 
8vo, pp. 8. 

—— Un probléme de géographie dauphinoise. Grenoble, Allier, 1903 
8vo, pp. 18; maps. Reprinted from Bull. Acad. delphin. 4me sér. t. xvi. 
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Ferrand, Henry. La Photographie 4 Grenoble. Grenoble, Brotel, 1904 
8vo, pp. 14; plates. 
Reprinted from Bull. Soc. dauph. amateurs photogr. 


_—_— Les atlas francais. In CR. Assoc. franc. Avanc. Sc. 1904. 
8vo, pp. 10. 

—— La carte “‘ Sabaudia Ducatus,” sa date et son auteur. In CR. Assoc. 
franc. avanc. Sc. Grenoble, 1904. Paris, 1904 
8vo, pp. 5. 


. — Les destinées d’une Carte de Savoie, l’ceuvre de Tomaso Borgonio. 
Grenoble, Vallier, 1905 
8vo, pp. 18; maps. Reprinted from Bull. géogr. hist. 1904, no. 2, and 
Rev. Alpes dauph. no. 9, 1905. 
These and a large number of other reprints—from the publications of 
Alpine Clubs - have most kindly been presented to the Alpine Club 
Library by the Author. 

Forel, F. A. Communication sur le Glacier du Rhone. In Bull. Soc. vaud. 
d. Se. nat. vol. 37, no. 139, Procés-verbaux. Mars, 1901 
8vo, pp. i ili. 

Friederichsen, Dr Mex. Forschungsreise in den Zentralen Tién-Schan und 
Dsungarischen Ala-tau im Sommer 1902. Mitteilungen d. Geogr. Ges. in 
Hamburg, Band xx. Hamburg, Friederichsen, 1904 
8vo, pp. vi, 309 ; maps, ill. 

Frisch, Dr A. Nach der Zwickauer Hiitte. Eine Sommer-Erinnerung. 
8vo, pp. 36. Reprinted from Zwickauer Zeitung. Zwickau, Ziickler, 1902 

Gaurier, L, Ch. Observaciones en los ventisquieros pirenaicos. In Bol. Real. 


Soc. Geogr. tomo L, Segundo trimestre. 1908 
8vo, pp. 187-206; plates. 
Geographical Journal. vol. 31. January-June 1908 


8vo, pp. viii, 752 ; maps, ill. 
This contains ;— 
W.H. Workman, Nun Kun mountain group. 
T. G. Longstat!, Himalaya of Gharwal. 
G. Merzbacher, Tian-Shan mountains. 
P. K. Kozloff, Through Eastern Tibet. 
La Géographie. Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie, Paris. Tome xvi. 1907 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 458; ill. 
This contains the following ;— 
D. Eydoux, Les Glaciers orientaux du Pic Long. 
C. Rabot, La dégradation d. Pyrénées. 
J. Deniker, Sven Hedin au Tibet. 
J. Dalemont, L’énergie des cours d’eaux en Suisse. 

Glaciers. Zeitschrift fiir Gletscherkunde. Organ der Internationalen Glet- 
schercommission. II. Band, 1907-38. Berlin, Borntraeger, 1908. 16/- 
8vo. pp. 360; ill. 

This contains the following ‘ Abhandlungen’ ;— 

W. H. Workman, Nieves penitentes in the Himalayas. 

O. Ampferer, Glazialgeologische Beobachtungen im unteren Inntale. 

S. Finsterwalder, Die Theorie der Gletscherschwankungen. 

P.N. Tschirwinosky, Schneediinen u. Schneebarchane. 

J. Partsch, Hans Meyers Gletscherbeobachtungen. 

E. Briickner, Les variations périodiques d. glaciers, xiime rapport. 

H. Crammer, Zur Entstehung d. Blatterstruktur der Gletscher aus 
d. Firnschichtung. 

FE. Machacek, Uber Riickzugsmoranen in Norwegen. 

M. Friederichsen, Die heutige Vergletscherung d. Khan-Tengri- 
Massives. 

W. Sievers, Zur Vergletscherung d. Cordilleren d. tropischen Siid- 
Amerika, 

P. Mougin, L’altitude de la ligne des neiges dans les Alpes de Savoie. 

H. Hess, Alte Talbéden im Rhonetal. 


» 
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Glaciers. Bericht der Gletscherkommission, von Hagenbach-Bischoff. Re- 
printed from Verh. d. schw. naturf. Ges. 1908 
8vo, pp. 7. 

Gnecchi, Dr A. Le montagne dell’ Alta Valle Camonica. Guida alpina. 
A cura della Sezione di Brescia del C.A.I. e del G.L.A.S.G. 


8vo, pp. ix, 159; maps, ill. Brescia, Stab. tip. ‘ Luzzago,’ 1908 
Goodwin, H., and Professor Knight. Through the Wordsworth country. 

Ato, pp. xix, 268; plates. London, Sonnenschein, 1887 
Hedin, Sven. My discoveries in Tibet. In Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 

nos. 699-700. August and September, 1908 


8vo, pp. 339-348; 345-555; ill. 

A very vivid account of some of the author’s experiences during his 
recent exploring expedition among the mountains where the Brahma- 
putra first flows. 

Hiller, Dr W. Hygienische Winke fiir Bergtouren. 2. verbesserte Auflage. 
8vo, pp. 47. Stuttgart, Moritz, 1908 


Hoek, Hy. Wie lerne ich Schi-Laufen. 2te Aufl. 
8vo, pp. 35; ill. Miinchen, G. Lammer, 1909 [i.e. 1908]. M. 1.50 


Ittlinger, J. Alpinismus. Ein Ratgeber fiir Hochtouristen. Miniatur-Biblio- 
tek fiir Sport und Spiel. Leipzig, etc.; Grethlein [1908]. M. 1.20 
8vo, pp. 159; ill. 

Why do men climb? ‘Dieser ritselhafte Antrieb muss ein Reiz sein, der 
in den noch unerforschten Seele ruht und durch Alpinismus allein 
ausgelust wird.’ A mysterious German answer—but can any better be 
given? This is a most interesting work, in that it sounds the praise of 
rock and of guideless climbing; both, in their modern development, very 
largely German products of the Eastern Alps. ‘ Die Entwicklung der 
Fiilirerlosen-Bewegung legt in der Tat schon jetzt die Frage nahe, ob 
nicht im ibr die kiinftige Hauptform der alpinen Betitigung zu erblicken 
ist. Damit wiirde die klassische Periode des Alpinismus eingeleitet 
werden und seine Entwicklung ihren Hohepunkt erreicht haben.’ Herr 
Ittlinger holds that rock-climbing is best guideless, because, among other 
reasons, it demands bodily truining of a special kind practicable for the 
amateur but unpractised by the professional guides, who are most at 
home on ice and snow. Even on the latter, however, though their 
conditions are best appreciated by those constantly on them, the author 
prefers to be guideless. 

The work is complete except for an index, and includes lessons, unfortu- 
nately needed by many of all nations, on alpine manners. 

Jackson, W.S. Fresh snow on La Grivola. In Atlantic Monthly, Boston, 
U.S.A., vol. 102, No. 1. July, 1908. 35. 
8vo, pp. 86-93. 


Jager, Vital. In der Gebirgswelt Tirols. Naturwiss. Jugend- u. Volks-Biblio- 
thek, xxix. Bandchen. Regensburg, Manz, 1906. M. 1.20 
8vo, pp. 132; plates. 

Karwendelgebirge und Patscherkofl. 

Jousset, J. Les Pyrénées. In L’Espagne et le Portugal illustrés par J. 
Jousset. Fasc. 21-23. Paris, Larousse, 1908. Fr. 2.25 
Folio, pp. 241-273; map, ill. 

Well described and finely illustrated. 

Jouvin, J. B., A. Pellice, M. Bourgogne. Les Alpes francaises. La Vallouise 
et le Massif du Pelvoux. MRécits d’excursions. Suivis de Ascension 
de la Barre des Ecrins, par A. Pellice: Le mont Pelvoux, par Maurice 
Bourgogne. Marseille, Ruat, 1903 
8vo, pp. 57; ill. 

Keidel, H., und St. Richarz. Ein Profil durch den nérdlichen Teil des zen- 
tralen Tian-Schan. Aus den wissenschaftlichen Ergebnissen der Merz- 
bacher’schen Tian-Schan-Expedition. Aus d. Abhandl. der K. Bayer. 
Akad. d. Wissensch. II. Kl. xxiii. Bd. Abt. i. Miinchen, 1908 
4to, pp. 91-211; plates. 
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Kollbach, K. Aus der Alpenwelt. Naturwiss. Jugend- u. Volks-Bibliothek, 
xxxiv. Bandchen. Regensburg, Manz, 1906. M. 1.20 
8vo, pp. 153 ; plates. ; 

Aligemeines v. d. Alpen: Vom Schwarzwald zu den Alpen; Uber Fels, 
Firn und Eis; Zum St. Gothard; Von d. Pflanzen- und Tierwelt d. 
Alpen; Vom St. Gothard z. Berner Oberland; Im Gebiete d. Mont 


Blanc. 
Laroussie, J.C. Le Popocatepetl. In A travers le monde, no. 2 et 4. 
4to, pp. 9-12; 29-30, ill. Janvier 9 et 23, 1904 
Le Blond, Mrs A. Mountaineering in the land of the Midnight Sun. 
8vo, pp. xii, 304; maps, plates. London, etc., Unwin, 1908. 10/6 net 
Lequeutre, A., et E. Wallon. Guide de Cauterets .. . 21me édition revue 
par le Dr Moulonguet. Cauterets, Cazaux Thalabot, 1908. Fr. 1 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 308; map, plates. 

v. Loczy, Dr L. Beobachtungen im éstlichen Himalaya, 1878. In Abrégé 
du Bull. Soc. hongr. de géogr. 1907 
8vo, pp. 95-117 . 

Lugéon, Maurice, Sur la fréquence dans les Alpes de gorges epigénétiques et 
sur l’existence de barres calcaires de quelques vallces suisses. In Bull. 
Soc. vaud. d. Sc. nat. 4me sér. vol. 37, no. 141. 
8vo, pp. 423-454; 9 plates. Lausanne, Rouge, Septembre 1901. Fr. 4,50 

Macnair, Peter. The Geology and Scenery of the Grampians and the Valley 
of Strathmore. Glasgow, MacLehose, 1908. 21/- 
2 vols, imp. 8vo, maps, plates. 

This work is very careful and complete and very amply illustrated. An 

: idea of its range can best be given by enumerating its chief contents. 

These are;—The cycle of destruction and reproduction, Historical 

introduction, Physiography and geology, Metamorphic rocks, Rocks of 

the Highland borders, Old red sandstone, Plutonic rocks and dykes, 

Volcanic rocks, Dolerite dykes, Glaciation, Deposits, Scenery in rela- 

tion to geological structure, Bibliography. The volumes are finely 
produced, good type, paper, and illustrations. 

de Marcellus, Comte M. L.A. Voyage dans les Hautes Pyrénées. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. iv, 166. Paris, Didot, 1826 

Martius, Dr George. Der Bergfiihrervertrag. Ein Beitrag zur Lehre vom 
Dienstvertrag und Wegvertrag des Biirgerlichen Gesetzbuches. 
8vo, pp. vill, LOL. Berlin, Struppe & Winkler, 1906. M.3 

On law with reference to alpine guides. 

Massonat, Col. C. Appunti sulla yuerra di montagna. 

Bvo, pp. 64. Torino, Casanova, 1891 

Mazel, Dr Anton. Kiinstlerische Gebirgs-Photographie. Deutsche Uber- 
setzung von Dr K. Hegg u. Dr C. Stiirenburg. 2. durchgesehene u. 
erweiterte Auflage. Berlin, G. Schmidt, 1908. M.5 
8vo, pp. xi, 207 ; plates. 

This is the second edition of this excellent work. The chapters are ; 
Die photographischen Apparate; Die empftindliche Platte; Die 
Alpenlandschaft ; Der Vordergrund ; Die Beleuchtung d. Motivs; Die 
Winterlandschaft; Effekte d. Wassers; Die Gelbscheiben, Himmel 
u. Ferne; Die Blenden; Die Momentphotographie; Exkursionsplane 
u. Beginn d. Tatigkeit ; Vergrésserung u. Verkleinerung ; Die Entwick- 
lung d. Negativs. 

Merzbacher ; see Keidel, H. 

Mieille, Paul. Les centres de tourisme dans les Pyrénées et Tarbes. 


8vo, pp. 40. Tarbes, Lescamela, 1907 
—— De Tarbes a Venise par le Simplon. 
8vo, pp. 76. Tarbes, Lescamela, 1908. Fr. 1 


Description of a cycling tour. 
Monod, Jules. Guide Illustré du Valais. . . . Edition enticrement nouvelle. 
Svo, pp. 210; map, ill. Genéve, Georg (1908). Fr. 2.50 
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Nassauer, Dr Max. Gebirge und Gesundheit. Hygienische Winke, besonders 
fiir die Frauen. Miinchen, Lammer, 1908 
8vo, pp. 43. 

de Négrin, Fontan. Aux ‘ Picos de Europa’ (Asturies). Avec une préface du 
Comte Henry Russell. Photographies du Vicomte d’Ussel et de l’'Auteur. 
Sm. 4to, pp. 72; ill. Toulouse, E. Privat, 1907. Fr. 3.50 

Of this pamphlet there have been printed : 
(1) One special copy for the King of Spain. 
(2) 50 numbered on papier de Hollande at 10 fr. 
3) 200 as above. 
Neuner-Precht]. In’s Stubai. Wegweiser fiir Einheimische und Fremde. 


Obl. 8vo, pp. 36; map, plates Innsbruck, Wagner [1908]. M. 1 
Nichols, R. C. Excursions in the Graian Alps. The Grand Apparei and the 
Bec d? Ivergnuon. London (Spottiswoode), 1865 


Sq. 8vo, pp. 16; map. Large paper reprint from Alpine Journal, vol. 2. 

Oehninger, C. J. Die Alpenfiora . . . Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Ostalpen. Nach der Natur gemalt von Baron Fritz Hauser. 
8vo, pp, 79; col. ill. Graz, Oehninger, 1908 

Ortler. Tirol-Ortler-Gardasee. K. K. Priv.-dsterr.-Siidbahn. 

Wien, Reissner [1908] 
Large relief map, letterpress guide on back. 
Panorama des Alpes pris sur la sommité du Galm prés des bains de Loéche. 
Sion, Miller, 1845 
Lithographed by Sprengler, Lausanne. 

Paris, G@.C. Des excursions et ascensions d’hiver dans la montagne. Biblio- 
thaque alpine militaire. Grenoble, Drevet [? 1890] 
8vo, pp. 53. ; 

Pellice, A. Barre d. Ecrins; see Jouvin, J. B. 

v. Perfall, Anton. Aus meinem Jiigerleben. Jagderzihlungen. 3. Aufl. 
8yo, pp. 221; ill. Leipzig u. Berlin, Grethlein [1907]. M. 4.50 

Hunting experiences after chamois, deer, vulture, etc., in the Alps. 

Piedmont. Guide des vallées vaudoises du Piémont. Publié par la Société 
Vaudoise d’Utilité Publique. 2me édition. Torre Pellice, Coisson, 1907 
8vo, pp. 346, vi; map. ill. 

Prinz, Dr J. Uti jegyzetek Kézép-Azsiabdl, 1906. In Fiéldrajzi Kézlemenyek, 
Budapest, vols 25-26. 1907-8 
8vo, pp. 350-371: 405-411 ; 6-23; ill. 

—— -—— In Abrégé du Bull. Soc. hongr. de géographie. Reiseskizzen aus 
Centralasien. 1907-8 
pp. 186-209: 5-12. 

Questa, E.; see Bozano, L. 

Quincke, Prof. G. Uber Eisbildung und Gletscherkorn. In Annalen d. 
Physik, 4. Folge, Bd. 18. Leipzig, Barth, 1905 
8vo, pp. 80; ill. 

Rabl, J. Llustrierter Fiihrer durch Karnten . . . 3. verbesserte . . . Auflage. 

Wien u. Leipzig, Hartleben, 1909 [v.e. 1908]. M. 4.50 
8vo, pp. viii, 277; maps, etc. 

Rendle, Dr A. B., E. G. Baker and S. Le M. Moore. An account of the 
plants collected on Mt Ruwenzori by Dr A. G. F. Wollaston. In Journ. 
Linnean Soc. vol. 38, no. 265. , 11 January 1908 
8vo, pp. 228-279 ; plates. 

Richarz, St.; see Keidel, H. 

Ressinger, G. Les blocs cristallins de la Hornfluh. In Bull. Soc. vaud. 
d. Sc. nat., 4e sér. vol. 37, no. 141. 
8vo, pp. 471-478; plate. Lausanne, Rouge, Septembre 1901, Fr. 4.50 

Rosmann, Oskar. Der alpine Winterkurs des k. u. k. 14. Korps in den Otztilern, 
Stubaiern und Hohen Tauern. Innsbruck, Edlinger, 1908 
8vo, pp. 66. 

Rovereto, G.; sce Bozano, L. 
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§., F. Tableaux des Alpes. 

Sm. 8vo. Paris, Le Normant, 181 

Poetry. Titles of Poems ;— 

Gr. St Bernard, Vaucluse, Chamouni, La montagne écroulée, Agaune, 
Emigration, la Promenade, la Gemmi, Epponine. 

Saint-Percurrens, G. Souvenirs d'une course de montagne en Dauphiné. 
Le Mont Saint-Eynard. Vienne, Savigné, 1880 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 24. Reprinted from Rev. du Dauphiné Nov.-Déc. 1879. 

Schmidt, Theodor, Aus goldener Ferienzeit. Ein Strauss fréhlicher Berg- 
lieder. Breslau, Woywod, 1908. M. 3.50 
8vo, pp. 147. 

A volume of clever humorous verse, in many varied metres, on travel 
and climbing in the Alps. 

Schnorr, Prof. Veit H. Eine Woche in der Firnenwelt. 
8vo, pp. 8. Zwickau, Zuckler, 1904 

Reprinted from Zwickauer Zeitung. 

Second, Henri. Nos alpins par Tézier. Texte de Henri Second. Grenoble, 
Falque et Perrin. Paris, Groux, 1898 
4to, pp. 101; ill. 

. Sennett, A. R. Fragments from Continental Journeyings. 

London and New York, Whittaker, 1903. 4/6 net 
8vo, pp. 516; frontispiece. 

Pleasantly described travel—Grindelwald, Valais, Chamonix, Lake of 
Geneva, ete. 

Sigmund, Othmar. Beitriige zur Kenntnis der Héhenregionen in den Ost- 
alpen. Im Jahresberichte d. K. kK. Ober-Realschule in Gorz, 44-46. 
8vo, pp. 54, 28, 18. 1904-1906 

A general description of the Ennstal, Murtal, Pélstal, Wolzertal, 
Katschtal, Rantental. 

Smith, Albert. ‘The story of Mont Blanc. New York, Putnam, 1853 
Svo, pp. x, 208; 3 ill. 

Stein, M. Aurel, Mountain panoramas from the Pamirs and Kwen Lun. 

London, R. G. Soc. and bk. Stanford, 1908. 10/- 
Folio, pp. 36; 9 panoramas, 21 sections. 

Stutfield, H. E, M. The Brethren of Mount Atlas... 

Ryo, pp. iv, 313. London, Longmans, 1891 

Suess, Eduard. The face of the earth (Das Antlitz der Erde). Translated by 
Hertha B. C. Solas . . . Vol. iii (iii-i of the German edition). 

Oxford, Clarendon Press ; London, etc., Frowde, 1908. 18/- net 
Imp. 8vo, pp. vill, 4to ; plates. 

It is not necessary to say anything in praise of this great work, It will 
be enough here to indicate some contents of this third volume :— 
Trend-lines, the north of Siberia, the Altai, the Altaides, Kuen-luen, 
Himalaya, Hindu-Kush, Asia Minor. ‘The first volume, already 
noticed, in the Journal, described the mountains, the second the seas, 
of the world. 

Switzerland. Dictionnaire Géographique de la Suisse. 17me fascicule, 
Sovhicres-Suisse. Neuchatel, Attinger, 1906 

- — Winter in Switzerland, Berne, Federal Railways, 1908 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 53; ill. 

—— A three weeks’ tour in Savoy and Switzerland. Written with the 
intention of showing a cheap and agreeable manner of travelling in those 


countries. Geneva, Ledouble, 1844 
8vo, pp. 68. 
-—— Winter Sports in Switzerland. London, Cook, 1908 


8vo, pp. 37. 
Synge, Georgina M. A ride through wonderland. 
8vo, pp. 166; map. London, Sampson Low, 1892 
Description of Yellowstone district, U.S.A. 
Tezier, E.; see Second, H. 
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Théotoky, Comte C, Vie de montagne. . Paris, Perrin, 1895 
Svo, pp. 313. 

A novel, with a brigand as hero. 

Tirol. Die neuen Hochstrassen in den Dolomiten. Ansicht vom Norden. 
Originallithographie von Gust. Jahn. Textliche Erliiuterungen von K. J. 
Wolff. K.k. priv. Siidbahn-Ges. - Bozen, 1907 

A large coloured bird's-eye view. 

The text is in German and English. The map is entitled ‘ Mountain 
Boards ’—misprint for ‘ Roads’ ? later throughout the text called 
‘streets.’ The mountains are described as ‘mounting from the 
endless green of softly ondulated alm-grounds, ... which is a 
source of surprising sceneries.’ 

Tomlin, James. Notes from a traveller’s Journal, during an excursion in 
Norway and Sweden. Privately printed [London], Woodfall, 1852 
8vo, pp. 204. 

von Troil, Rev. Uno. Letters on Iceland; containing observations on the 
Civil, Literary, Ecclesiasticul, and Natural History; ... made During a 
Voyage undertaken in the Year 1772, by Joseph Banks, .. . 
8vo, pp. xxvi, 400; map, plate. London, Richardson, ete., 1780 

Presented by Dr Tempest Anderson. 

Wollaston, A. F, R. From Ruwenzori to the Congo. A naturalist’s journey 
across Africa. - London, Murray, 1908. 15/- net 
Roy. 8vo, pp. xxv, 315; maps, plates. 

Xalet-Refugi d’Ull de Ter. In Ilustracio Catalana, Barcelona, any vi, 
no. 255. 19 Abril, 1908 
Folio, pp. 273-280 ; ill. 

Zsigmondy, E. Wie Gefahren der Alpen. Erfahrungen und Ratschlige. 
Neu bearbeitet und erganzt von W. Paulcke. 
8vo, pp. xiii, 346; ill. Innsbruck, Edlinger, 1908. M. 4 


Photographs. 


An album of fine photographs of the New Zealand Alps has been presented 
by Mrs. Teichelmann. 


ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1908. 


WE are glad to know that the Alpine Accidents of 1908 do not 
reach the terrible figures of 1907, although the season has been 
very bad from a climber’s point of view. One of the oldest guides, 
whose exploits are well known to all mountaineers, described the 
season to us as ‘one of the worst he had ever known.’ We have 
not, we are glad to say, to lament the loss of any of our members, but 
the death-roll is still far too long for the good name of Alpine 
climbing. In the ‘Revue Alpine’ for October 1908, p. 873, will 
be found a typical example of how men of no experience venture 
in broken weather into places where their betters would not think 
of going. We regret that want of space forbids our reproducing 
in full the graphic story there given. 

It tells how M. J. Perdrieux and his two guides saw, to their 
horror, ‘en pleine glace noire les touristes’ (tliree young men with- 
out guides) ‘égarés, cherchant leur chemin dans les crevasses et 
cela i la tombée du jour. Ils avaient pris le seul endroit mauvass.’ 

About half of this season’s victims were lost in the Eastern 
Alps, 2.e. E. of the Swiss frontier. 
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THE ACCIDENT ON THE KLEIN DOLDENHORN.* 


On July 12 a tourist named Egg, of Ziirich, was killed on the 
Klein Doldenhorn. In company with two travellers and a lady 
he left the Klubhiitte for the peak above mentioned. They were 
not roped. On the rock called the Sparren, Egg fell backwards 
and was precipitated 200 metres toa snow-field below. As he struck 
the rocks several times in falling death must have been instan- 
taneous. It is probable that the rock came away in his hand. 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE JUNGFRAU. 


On July 17, 1908, two parties, each consisting of four persons, 
left the Roththal hut for the ascent of the Jungfrau. The rocks 
being covered with verglas made progress very slow, and in 
addition there came on a fall of snow, which entirely prevented 
retreat; thus the travellers did not reach the summit till 
10.80 v.m., and had to pass the night there. One of the parties 
managed to reach the Concordia hut the next day. Of the 
members of the second party M. Jean de Rougemont, of Neuchatel, 
who had injured himself with his axe,* succumbed to fatigue ; 
M. Keller went on in front to seek for help at the Concordia ; 
but it was not till 6 a.m. on July 20 that the two other travellers, 
MM. Contesse and Du Pasquier, who had remained behind, were 
found in a state of complete exhaustion. They were carefully 
tended for several days at the Concordia before they were able 
to continue their descent.t 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE WETTERHORN. 


We are indebted for the following account of this accident to 
Messrs. George and Max Finch :— 

‘My brother and I started from the Dossen Hut at 2 a.m. for the 
Wetterhorn on July 24,1908. We were followed by five Germans. 
The snow being good we arrived at the top at 6.30 a.m., closely 
followed by two of the Germans—three remaining on the Sattel, 
not caring to attempt the final snow slope. After a short rest, we 
descended to the Wettersattel in 15 min., and prepared to descend 
the Mittcljoch couloir in preference to the usual chimney, which 
was rendered rather unsafe by fresh snow. The two Germans 
(A. Grammeisen and H. Holder) objected to follow us, as this route 
was not in their guide-books, and as they saw tracks leading down 
the usual route. (It seems that a party the day before had tried 
this way, but had turned back.) At their request we gave up our 
idea and returned to the Sattel, and began the descent by the 
couloir, preceded by the two Germans, and followed by the three. 
The two leading soon got into difficulties, not knowing how to cut 
steps, and the snow not being in a suitable condition for their 


* Almna, August 1, 1908, p. 137. 
¢ From the Jtevue Alpine of September 1908, p. 331. 
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crampons. Seeing this we offered to take the lead and cut steps ; 
but they refused to let us pass, as they said they wished to do their 
share of the work. Before arriving at the so-called Dreckloch, 
where one usually leaves the chimney, there were several small 
rock islands projecting through the deep snow of the couloir. To 
save kicking slight steps the two took to the rocks, in spite of our 
repeated warnings. We ourselves cut round the rocks, followed by 
the three others. Suddenly the leading man of the two Germans, 
Grammeisen (the heavier of the two), slipped. He fell 10 ft. before 
the rope tightened, both men having neglected to keep the rope 
taut. Holder was, in his insecure position, unable to resist the 
shock, and was dragged down. JPoth received fatal injuries, 
bounding from side to side of the couloir before disappearing from 
our sight. Immediately my brother and myself prepared to continue 
the descent to the Gleckstein Hut, but had to desist on account of 
the collapse of the other three Germans; and, as no assistance 
could be given to the two unfortunate men, we decided to return to 
the Dossen Hut. We at once took the lead and cut large steps to 
the Sattel. We then raced back to Rosenlaui in 5 hrs., and tele- 
phoned to the Bear Hotel at Grindelwald to organise a search party. 
The following day the bodies were recovered, terribly mutilated, 
lying on the Krinne Glacier, having fallen about 1,800 ft. We gave 
— evidence at the subsequent inquiry, when a note was issued stating 
that no one was to blame except the unfortunate victims.’ 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE OBER GABELHORN. 


On July 31, 1908, Herren A. W. Hiirner, C. Wolf, and A. Hiihlen 
attempted the ascent of the Ober Gabelhorn without guides. They 
did not follow the usual route at all closely, as was noticed by 
other parties who were on the Wellenkuppe on the same day. 
When they reached the rocks freshly covered with snow, at about 
200 metres from the spot where Herr Demelius, of Innsbruck, was 
killed in 1904, they slipped, and in spite of all their efforts failed 
to stop themselves. It was about 10 o’clock in the morning. 
A party of twenty-four guides, under the direction of Dr. H. 
Seiler and of Herren Biirenfaller and Langenger, was at once 
organised, and the bodies were brought to Zermatt on the following 
morning.* 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE POINTE DE TANNEVERGE. 


On August 7, 1908, two young Germans, the brothers Max and 
Werner Grave, of Huckesvogen (Rhenish Prussia), arrived at Sixt 
with the object of ascending the Pointe de Tanneverge. The 
weather was bad; rain had fallen without ceasing on the previous 
days, and was still falling on that day. In spite of the unfavour- 
able weather the brothers attempted the ascent without guides. 
Having reached the Pas Noir, they were about to take some food 


* From the Revue Alpine of September 1908, p. 332. 
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when a block detached itself from the mountain and carried away 
Werner Grave in its fall. He fell from 100 to 150 metres. He 
was not killed outright. His brother, not without difficulty, 
descended to him and passed the night by his side. His wounds, 
though severe, were not mortal; but it was not till the next 
morning that Max Grave reached Sixt in search of necessary 
help. The wounded man was still alive when the doctor reached 
him, but the loss of blood, the cold, and the long night’s exposure 
had done their work. Werner Grave died as he was being carried 
down to Sixt, where, at the wish of his friends, he was buried.* 


OTHER ACCIDENTS IN 1908. 


From the large number of accidents reported in foreign periodicals 
we take the following :— 

On June 11 M.A. F. Mcebes, in descending the Cornettes de Bise, 
insisted, in spite of the protestations of his companion, M. W. 
Heehn, upon trying a steep couloir above the chalets of Loos. He 
had not been in the couloir long when he lost his footing and fell. 
He had been dead some time when help arrived. 

On July 28 8. Gustavo Gibert left Promontogno, in Val Bregaglia, 
for the Capanna Sciora alone; he reached the Capanna, and left 
there in writing an itinerary of his proposed expedition. About 
4,30 p.m. he was seen by some shepherds to be making for the 
crest, called the Forcellette, between the Punta di Cacciabella and 
the Pizzo Grande. A violent storm came on later, which was 
probably the cause of the accident. His body was eventually 
found under the Forcellette and brought down to Promontogno. 

On August 5 Mr. Cesar Litton Falkiner, a native of Dublin, who 
was staying at Trélechamp, started to ascend the Flégére by the 
Aiguillette. A search party, organised by the ‘guide chef’ of 
Argenti¢re on the following day, found the body at the foot of the 
Aiguillette. 

On August 18 Herr Logs, of Krefeld, an experienced climber, 
who was climbing the Iiinttingerspitze with a friend, whilst leading 
the way up the Schmittkamin, which was covered with verglas, 
slipped and fell, receiving fatal injuries. 

On the morning of August 26, as some tourists were mounting 
the Glacier du Tour ‘ pour atteindre la Téte Noire,’ an avalanche of 
ice and stones fell, carrying away the guide, Garnier, and M. L. 
Molinier, who were at the head of the caravan. The other 
travellers, who were 20 m. from the place of the accident, escaped 
unhurt. The bodies of the two victims were found shortly after- 
wards by a search party buried under the débris of the avalanche 
at the foot of the glacier. 

We very much regret to learn that Dr. Fritz Phaum, who, when 
nearing the top of the Monch on August 25 with the guide Balmer, 
fell with the guide from the summit ridge, died in the hospital at 


* From La Montagne of September 1908, p. 379. 
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Interlaken on August 29. Balmer received comparatively slight 
injuries, but Dr. Pflaum severely injured his left leg. Help was 
brought to them after the lapse of two hours by members of the 
Interlaken Touring Club. Dr. Pflaum was carried to the Eismeer 
station, and attended to by a doctor who was telephoned for from 
Grindelwald. He was then taken to Interlaken, where, despite 
every care and attention, he died on August 29. 


eee eee eee 


NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1908. 


Eastern Graians. 


CoL DE LA GRIVOLETTA (38,328 m.=10,904 ft., New Map of 
Grand Paradis Group) (see ‘Climbers’ Guide to the Mountains of 
Cogne,’ pp. 140, 1). September 7.—Messrs. G. and G. G. Yeld 
with Sylvain Pession, of Val Tournanche, and Basile Cavaignet, of 
Cogne, completed the traverse of this Pass, the north side of which 
was reached by Mr. G. Yeld with Francois Pession and A. Pelissier 
on August 11, 1892. Having attained the summit of the Grivoletta 
by the W. ridge in7 hrs. from Cogne, they descended thence to 
the Col de la Grivoletta in an hour and 15 min.—there being a 
good deal of fresh snow, which made progress slow. From the 
Col to the so-called Col du Pousset took 30 min. The day was 
perfect and the views splendid. 


Mont Blanc District. 


Cot DES CRISTAUX, BETWEEN Les Courtes (8,855 m.= 
12,648 ft.) AND THE AIGUILLE Mummery (3,692 m.=12,118 ft.) , 
(Barbey, Imfeld, and Kurz Map, 1896 ed.).—On Tuesday, August 25, 
1908, Mr. J. J. Withers, with the guides Adolf Andenmatten and 
Andreas Anthamatten, of Saas, left the hotel at Lognan at 3 a.M., 
and went up the Argenticre glacier by the usual way to the foot of a 
buttress which comes down from the ridge between Les Courtes 
and the Aiguille de Triolet, and is the last one which comes down | 
completely to the glacier on the N. of the Aiguille Mummery. 
Moving round to the S. side of the foot of this buttress they got 
on to the rocks and climbed on to the crest of the buttress 
(6.25 a.m.). After + hr.’s halt they began to follow the crest of 
the buttress over easy rock, and in 35 min. reached a very steep 
snow saddle. Crossing this they found the direct way barred by 
steep rocks which could be turned by some interesting climbing 
on the right or N. side. Hence the crest of the buttress was 
regained and followed over good rocks and finally snow to the 
main ridge between Les Courtes and the Aiguille Mummery, which 
was reached exactly by the side of a very noticeable gendarme, 
the first on the main ridge N. of the last-mentioned aiguille 
(9.15 a.m.). On the ascent and on the Col itself a large number 
of fine crystals were found, one of which was placed on the stone- 
man which the party built. Leaving the main ridge at 9.45 a.m. 
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a descent was made by a rib of rotten stones and snow, which led 
down from the pass towards the Glacier de Taléfre for 1 hr. 
When this rib failed the party bore to the left (S.), and descending 
by subsidiary ribs crossed a large couloir to its left bank, and after 
a further traverse finally reached the Glacier de Taléfre by a great 
snow couloir directly under the Aiguille Mummery at 11.80 a.m. 
No falling stones were seen. Montanvert was gained at 8.40 p.m., 
after 1 hr.’s halt. No part of the expedition offered any serious 
difficulty, and it can be recommended as an interesting route from 
Lognan to Montanvert. 

It is suggested that this pass should be called the Col des 
Cristaux, from the abundance of crystals found upon it and known 
to be one of the characteristics of the whole ridge, the name 
Col des Courtes being given to the pass which Mr. Mummery 
reached * and which Mr. G. B. Tunstall-Moore effected on July 26, 
1900, between the Aiguille Mummery and the Aiguille de Triolet.t 


Saas District. 


SUDLENzSPITZE (4,300 m.=14,108 ft.) By §8.B. Face. — 
Dr. O. K. Williamson and the Rev. E. C. Kempe, with Daniel 
Maquignaz and Heinrich Fux, accomplished this climb. 

On July 27, 1908, they camped at a comfortable bivouac (esti- 
mated height 11,400 ft.) on the rocks above an upper shelf of the 
Fee glacier, almost immediately beneath the point 8,810 m. (Swiss 
map), which is the point where the ridge of the Eggfluh joins the 
kK. aréte of the Siidlenzspitze. This bivouac was reached in about 
4 hrs. 40 min. actual going from Saas Fee by passing beneath the 
Unter Fall glacier (Diibi’s map), ascending the ridge of the Eggfluh, 
- and then traversing the steep slope on the S.W. side of this. 

Seen from the Gletscher Alp, there is a well-defined rib which 
runs up the §.K. face of the Siidlenzspitze and articulates with 
the S.W. aréte at the base of a prominent needle. To the right 
(i.) of this rib are two similar ones which run up nearly to the 
S.W. aréte. It was the most easterly of these which was followed 
on the ascent. ; 

On July 28, starting at 4.5 a.m., the party descended to the 
above-mentioned upper shelf of the glacier. Passing beneath a 
wide snow-couloir which descends from the E. aréte, and proceed- 
ing beneath the rocks to the W. thereof, they ascended the névé 
to the rocks at the true left of the next couloir to the W. of 
the last-mentioned one. From this point they ascended directly 
towards the summit. Loose rocks resembling those on the 8.E. 
face of the Grivola were climbed. To the right of what appeared 
like a frozen waterfall was seen the commencement of the rib, 
and this was followed throughout. The slope at the level of the 
commencement of this rib steepened considerably. Loose rocks 
were followed by an enjoyable slab. Halted 6.27-7.5 a.m. (Height 
probably about 1,000 ft. below summit.) Another exhilarating 


* My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus, 2nd ed., p. 239 et seq. 
t See ‘Alpine Notes’ in the present number. 
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climb up a thoroughly sound slab followed, and the angle of the 
slope here diminished greatly. Alternating easy rocks and snow 
now followed, and a snow cornice on the rib then necessitated 
a traverse to the left. Shortly afterwards another cornice was 
the cause of a somewhat sensational traverse on wet loose rocks 
to the right, and there was a consensus of opinion that this was 
the hardest part of the climb. The rib soon after became 
merged with the face, almost at the level of the above-mentioned 
prominent needle on the S.W. aréte. Ascending loose and shaly 
but not difficult rock, a halt from 9.50 to 10.10 a.m. was indulged 
in, and bearing slightly to the right over similar material the 
S.W. aréte was reached just below the top of a couloir on the 
W. face *—10.47 a.m. From here the 8.W. aréte was followed to 
the summit, 10.55 a.m. From the fact that the last 1,000 feet 
of the ascent occupied 3} hrs. it will be gathered that this section 
included the hardest portion of the climb. The descent was made 
by the N.W. aréte and W. face and Randa reached at 4.35 p.s. 

The weather was fine, and the climb, under the conditions 
then present, a safe one. Only one or two stones were seen to 
fall, and these descended with ‘stealthy haste’ in the couloir on 
the true right of the rib. It is probable, however, that the safety 
of the climb is (like the EK. face of the Dom) almost entirely 
dependent upon conditions of snow, and that later in the season, 
when the rocks are dry, it would be an undesirable route. 


Bernese Oberland. 


GLETSCHERHORN (8,982 m. = 18,065 ft.).—In the ‘ Climbers’ 
Guide ’ (‘ Bernese Oberland ’), vol. i. p. 126, 1902, there is a note to 
Route 2 of this peak, stating that the gap between the KE. and W. 
summits is untraversed. No record apparently has appeared since 
of the climb having been completed. On August 3 of this year, 
in company with Melchior Kohler and Hans Winterberger, of 
Meiringen, I made the traverse between the two summits 
without encountering much difficulty. We left the Concordia Inn 
at 2 a.mM., and reached the W. summit, vza the Gletscherjoch, 
at 7.40. Though the rocks had a good deal of fresh snow upon 
them the crossing to the E. summit proved easy and occupied 
only }hr. We went down the S.E. aréte, joined the Jungfrau track 
at 12, and were back at the Concordia by 2 p.m. In the ascent 
it is, in my opinion, far better to go straight to the Gletscherjoch, 
and mount by the aréte itself, rather than cut up (as in the 
‘Climbers’ Guide’) ‘ to the crest of the W. aréte, which is gained 
about 250 ft. below the rocks.’ In the latter case it may involve 
a couple of hours of weary step-cutting. H. C. Bowen. 


Dolomite District. 
ROTHWAND, RoSENGARTEN Group (9,216 ft.), By THE W. Face. 


August 11.—Messrs. E. A. Broome and H. K. Corning, with 
A. Verzi and A. Dibona, made this new route up the wall facing 


* Conway’s Eastern Pennine Guide, p. 108. 
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Bozen. Roping at 8.45, almost directly under the peak (about 
2} hrs. above Karersee Hotel), they worked up interesting and 
not very difficult rocks, always bearing slightly to the right, for 
1 hr. From the point where these rocks merge into the wall a 
long black, narrow, and difficult ‘Kamin ’' facing N.W. was climbed, 
which took 55 min. When this ended the yellowish red wall 
itself had to be negotiated for some distance, and being shelly, 
rotten, and untrustworthy, was certainly unsafe, especially for the 
leader. From this bad piece the foot of another wide but 
awkward chimney, 120 ft. in height, was reached and climbed 
to its head (12 noon). The rest of the climb consisted of two 
more chimneys, not quite so difficult, the first one close to the 
overhanging face, and then, after a traverse to right, the second 
(a black, deep-cut one) took them right up to the summit ridge, 
which was followed in a few minutes to the top (1.15). The wall 
was estimated at about 1,500 ft. in vertical height, and the climb 
as a whole thought to be as good as any in the district, and 
almost as sensational as it looks from below. 

OstL. DIAMANTIDI, OR CHRISTOMANNOS THURM, LaTEMAR 
Group (about 9,335 ft.) Ue tae N. Face. August 20.—The 
same party made this first ascent by the N. rocks. Leaving the 
Karersee 6.20, they roped (8.40) at the top of a tongue of scree 
vertically under the summit, and started first over easy rock- 
faces and a steep little aréte to the top of a long narrow snow- 
field in a gully facing N.W. towards the lake. From this point 
the route lay up two chimneys, rather difficult and not over safe 
as to stones, followed by a traverse to the right, where, after one 
mistake (an attempt on an impossible rock-face to the right, which 
cost an hour or more), they went straight up by a good and varied 
rock-climb to a little platform (reached 12.30) on the left of the 
huge main ‘Kamin,’ just below the big jammed-stone in it, plainly 
visible for miles. 

Above this (left 12.50)—and it should be noted that the route 
was always to the left (E.) of the big main couloir or ‘ Kamin ’— 
the difficulties increased : first a wall of 90 or 100 ft., dividing 
the great couloir from a smaller deep-cut chimney, followed by a 
jump of 6 or 7 ft. across the latter (right to left) on to another 
little ledge, about 500 ft. or so under summit. Then came 
another smooth wall, about 50 ft. in height, traversed up obliquely 
to the left to the foot of a very long, narrow, and awkward ‘ Kamin ' 
of 120 ft. Another easier and shorter one (50 ft.) followed, and 
then the longest, smoothest, and most complicated of all, not less 
than 150 ft. high. After a little more face and traverse work a 
last small platform was reached, about 100 ft. below the summit, 
whence there was, for the first time, a choice of routes, two of 
the party getting to the top at 6 p.m. and the other two (by a more 
difficult chimney) at 6.15, thus making, say, 9 hrs.’ nett climbing 
from the scree. Back at Karersee Hotel 10 p.m. From foot to 
summit the rocks were estimated at 2,000 ft.; the danger, as 
distinct from difficulty, was not thought serious. 
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NORWAY. 


Sdndméore. 


THE Eastern oR LESSER SMORSKREDTIND (about 5,100 ft.).— 
This peak, which lies N.E. of the great snow couloir in Habba- 
staddal, was ascended for the first time on September 1 by Messrs. 
P. Scoones, A. W. 8. Brown, and C. W. Patchell. From the foot 
of the couloir steep slopes of grass and scree were followed towards 
the base of the final rocks. The steep little glacier was crossed—- 
a@ good many steps having to be cut—and the broad band of 
snow beyond it to the N.E. ridge, whose upper portion is a most 
beautifully curving, narrow, and steep snow aréte, the passage of 
which took a short half-hour. The actual summit is rock, and 
seemed but little lower than the double-topped Smoérskredtind 
opposite (5,270 ft.). The rocks to the west of the small glacier 
and also the ridge leading from the top down to the head of the 
great couloir both look as if they would give good climbing. Time 
from Oie, 5 hrs. up and 8 down, halts not included. 

NEVEDALSTIND.—This little peak, which, with the horn on its 
E. side, is a conspicuous feature in the view from Oie between 
Miendalstind and the Blaatind-Grotdalstind group, was ascended 
from Kolaas for the first time on August & by Messrs. C. W. 
Patchell and A. W. S. Brown. Nevedal is not named on the 
‘Amtskart.’ It is the side-valley immediately EK. of Kalvedal. Its 
W. side is formed by the double peak of Blaatind. Nevedalstind 
lies almost at its head. A slope of steep old snow led to a gully 
which ran up to the left and ended between the peak and its 
little E. horn. A short steep chimney and easy rocks took us to 
the top in about 44 hrs. from Kolaas. The ridge was followed, 
or turned—mostly on the Bondal side—over two other tops, one 
of which bore a small wrecked cairn, and the descent into Kalvedal 
was made by the skar, W. of Blaatind. The whole expedition 
took about 10} hrs., including halts. 

De Tre Séstre.*—The exploration of this group was com- 
pleted by the ascent of the third and lowest of the three 
peaks by the same party on August 15. The early steamer 
from Oie enabled us to leave Lille Standal at 8 am. A 
seter path on the left bank of the river, succeeded by good 
goat-tracks and by a short but disagreeable traverse over slabs and 
through wet birch-wood and ferns, brought us into a wide gully 
with a watercourse in the middle of it, which ran steeply up to 
the rocks of the ridge. These were interesting, though nowhere 
difficult. The best bit was a 50-ft. chimney topped bya large 
flat table-stone, under which the exit had to be made, and which 
resembled that on the ‘Shamrock’ on the Pillar. The descent 
was made by the ridge as far as the head of the gully, which was 
then followed lower down until it was crossed by a good cow-track. 
It would have been easy to return to Lille Standal, but, as there 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xxii. p. 328. 
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are absolutely no quarters there, we had to make for Kolaas, which 
entailed a long walk, and the crossing of the high Rémedalskar. 
The ascent from Lille Standal took 5 hrs., and the descent to 
Kolaas 8} hrs., halts not included. C. W. PaTcHELL. 


Horungtinder. 


KJ@RRINGA FROM THE Marapats Gar.—Amongst the many 
fine new rock-climbs which of late years have been made in 
the Horungtinder group there is none better than that which 
was so brilliantly ascended this summer by Herr Schjelderup and 
his two guides. Schelderup and his friend Rubenson, with a few 
other kindred spirits, formed recently the ‘Norske Tinder Klub,’ an 
Alpine Club which has at least as high a mountaineering qualifica- 
tion as the A. C. 

Like the Coolin hills in Skye the Horungtinder consist of 
weird spires of gabbro, rising out of narrow ridges which overshadow 
deep and narrow corries. In each case ridge-wandering, where 
possible, is obviously a most delightful sport, and there are links in 
the chain which are not easy to forge. 

Two huge square-cut obelisks, carved by Nature in her boldest 
mood, form a fitting termination to what is probably the grandest 
ridge in the Horungtinder. On the one side they rise straight out 
of a magnificent glacier, and on the other from a deep ice-polished 
corrie. Collectively they are named the Maradalstinder ; indi- 
vidually, Manden and Kjeringa. Manden, the end obelisk, was 
first climbed in 1883 by Dr. Claude Wilson’s party.* | 

The following description by Herr Schjelderup gives details 
of the conquest of the last great obstacle of the Maradals ridge. 
At the moment of their victory Herr Rubenson, Robin Baker, 
Ola Berge, and I were on the neighbouring Skagastolstind and 
each party jédelled to the other. Wa. Cecin SuINGsBy. 

‘KJ@RRINGA, FROM THE Marapats Gap.—After Mr. Slingsby 
had climbed the V-gap on the Skagastdls ridge in the year 
1900 there was only one ridga left in the Horungtinder 
which had not yet been traversed—the Maradals ridge. 

‘The whole ridge was difficult, but the gap between the two 
eastern peaks—Manden and Kjcrringa—was by far the worst 
place. In 1903 a party succeeded in descending into the gap 
from the top of Manden, a very hard climb, but Kjerringa 
withstood several assaults during that and the following years (by 
Mr. Raeburn, Mr. Ling, Mr. Priestman, Mr. John Proctor, and- 
especially Mr. Erik Ullen, who has done much good work on that 
ridge). 

fon August 14 this year I tried, together with Knud and Arne 
Fortun, from Fortunsdal, the first of whom had taken part in 
almost all the previous attempts, but we were beaten after 8 hours’ 
struggle in the gap. 

‘On the 18th we repeated our attempt, and this day we 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. xiii. p. 153. 
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succeeded in gaining the top of Kjcrringa, after 8 hours’ work 
from the bottom of the gap. The first part of the way consists 
of small ledges covered with grass. They are situated in the right 
side of the wall—over the Maradals glacier—and the passages 
between them were often difficult and not too safe. Then the 
most risky part of our climb followed—a 10 yards high steep 
gully, in which most of the handholds were loose. We had no 
anchorage here. After having passed straight upwards over some 
ledges we had at last an extremely difficult but quite safe passage 
over to a few broad ledges more to the left. Here we found two 
cairns, built by the parties, which had made their attempts from 
the top of the mountain. The last part of the climb was 
reasonable. 

‘From Kjcrrings we followed the ridge northwards and descended 
to the Slingsby Glacier. FERDINAND SCHJELDERUP, N.T.K.’ 

THE GRavDAL’s SkKaR. August 16.—The Horungtinder range 
is pierced by five deep gaps or gashes, ice-paved portals, which 
form glacier passes connecting five northern with four southern 
mountain glens. The Gjertvas Skar, on the E., forms the 
connecting link between two of the northern with one of the 
southern glens. It has very rarely been crossed, and, except early 
in the summer, it is a pass of exceptional severity. The next 
pass W., directly under Skagastdlstind, though very grand, is 
easy. Further again W. the Riingsdal is headed by two gaps, the 
Riing’s Skar and the Gravdal’s Skar, which connect this northern 
valley by fine glacier passes with the Stols Maradal and the 
Gravdal, as well.as with a short subsidiary glen between these two 
valleys on the 8S. Westward again is the Ravn Skar, or Raven’s 
pass, which connects Berdal and its glacier with Gravdal. 

To return to the Gravdals Skar: Many mountaineers have been 
on the top of this pass; some too have connected it with the Ravn 
Skar, others with the Viking’s Skar; but, oddly enough, there was 
no tradition that any one had ever crossed from the Gravdal itself 
to Riingsdal by this pass or vice versa, and, unless it was used 
by Mr. Willink when he made the first ascent of the Central 
Riingstind, it is extremely probable that it was never completely 
crossed until last summer. 

Now, however, the first recorded crossing of this most beauti- 
ful pass will live in Norse mountain history. The party was 
originally intended to consist of six members, but its size grew 
unexpectedly to a round dozen. Speaking of this band of 
adventurers Herr C. W. Rubenson says, ‘It consisted of five 
fathers of families, each of whom was accompanied by one of 
his offspring, myself, and a dog.’ Let us go one step further, and 
name the party— 

Erik O. Moen, a farmer, aged 78, and his daughter, Ingeborg. 

Geo. P. Baker and his son, Robin P. Baker. 

Jorgen Vetti the owner of Vetti and its waterfall, and his 

daughter, Malina. 

Knud I ortun the guide, and a delicate son. 
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Wm. Cecil Slingsby and his son, Henry Laurence Slingsby. 

C. W. Rubenson, and Moen’s dog, Reng. 

After innumerable delays we left Vetti at the late hour of 8.15. 
In broiling sunshine we climbed the wooded wall of Breendestigen, 
and, in my case especially, an excuse was often made for a halt in 
order to turn round to admire the thousand-foot waterfall—the 
Vetti’s fos —across the Utla gorge. At 10.50 we gained the seter 
path, running along the brink of the cliffs. A grand walk it was, 
with superb views of Morka Koldedal. We crossed the subsidiary 
glen into the long, broad, flattish Gravdal, and at 1.15 had our 
first view of the noble mountain Austabottind. At 6.10 we 
reachdl the glacier of Gravdal, and after 50 minutes’ walk over 
ice we gained the one weak place in the armour at the head of a 
remarkable cirque, where interesting but easy rocks bounded one side 
of a steep snow gully. Above the rocks, we reached the upper glacier, 
and soon the Gravdals Skar. Here three ropes were brought into 
use. The septuagenarian was decidedly the most sporting member 
of the party, as I was the brake. It was Moen’s first glacier 
experience. When we came to a wide bergschrund, partly filled 
with snow, his delight knew no bounds, and he jumped wildly 
down into the snow, which fortunately held him. The Riingsbra, 
ascended the previous day by Rubenson when crossing the Riings 
Skar, was too much crevassed to encourage our variety troupe to 
descend the icefall in the centre, so a détour was made over to easy 
rocks, a lateral moraine, and an avalanche snow slope. This latter 
gave us plenty of fun, step-cutting and glissading, with the usual falle. 
At 11 o’clock, in darkness, we left the glacier, and for nearly 
8 hrs. had a constant struggle, mostly amongst peat hags, junipers, 
and dwarf willows, finally arriving at Turtegro at 2.80 a.m. 

The scenery throughout was magnificent and the weather perfect ; 
but the way was too long to be undertaken so late in the day. If 
we had descended the Utla gorge from Vetti to the Afdal farm, and 
had then ascended the whole valley of Gravdal, at least 2 hrs. 
would have been saved, but we should have then missed the bird’s- 
eye views down into the Utla gorge. The grandeur of the view of 
the western Horungtinder from about half a mile below the snout 
of the Gravdal glacier was a surprise to us all. 

I will leave my friend Mr. Willink to decide whether this 
expedition was a new glacier pass or not, and, should he be tempted 
to write a paper on the first ascent of the Central Riingstind, I 
need hardly remind him that he has at least one sepia illustration, 
‘A Norway Crack.’ What a dreadful adjective ! 

Wa. Cecin SLInGsBy. 
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‘Toe ALPINE GuIDE.'—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 8s.,can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘Tue ALPINE GUIDE,’ THe CENTRAL ALPs. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhéne and Rhine valleys. 

THE AvpinE CuusB OsiTuaRy 1n 1908.—Sir Henry Bergne 
(1870), F. Hardcastle (1879). 

THe HEALTH OF THE Rev. W. A. B. Cootipae.—Dr. Dibi 
sends us the following letter, which we publish with much pleasure 
(Mr. Coolidge’s recovery from a serious illness is a matter of concern 
and congratulation not only to our members but to all who are 
interested in the exploration and history of the Alps) :— 

‘Dear Sir,—I venture to send you the following news, which 
will, I am sure, interest and please the members of our Club: 
Mr. Coolidge, after a serious and at one time alarming iliness of 
four months, and a stay of eight weeks in the hospital at 
Interlaken, was, on October 2, able to return to his home at 
Grindelwald. He appears to be on the way to a speedy and we 
trust complete recovery, and has already been able to some 
extent to resume his literary work. Permit me to add that during 
his illness Mr. Coolidge was, in recognition of his mary and 
important contributions to Swiss and Alpine history, elected an 
honorary member of the Schweizerische Geschichtsforschende 
Gesellschaft. Dr. H. Dust.’ 

ALPINE CLUB OF CANADA, SuMMER Camp, 1909.—Mr. A. O. 
Wheeler, President of the Alpine Club of Canada, has invited a 
party of fifteen or twenty members of the Alpine Club to be 
the guests of the Canadian Club at their Annual Summer 
Camp, 1909. 

Details will be communicated later, but Lake O’Hara 
(Canadian Rockies) is mentioned as the probable site of the 
Camp, and Mr. Wheeler states that the Canadian Alpine Club 
intends to undertake all arrangements for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of the visitors from the time of their arrival at the nearest 
railway station to the Camp. 

Any member of the Alpine Club who may be able to accept 
this invitation is requested to send his name to the Assistant 
Secretary. 

Cre2 
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Tae ITaviAn ALPINE CLUB CoNGREss.—Favoured by magnifi- 
cent weather the annual gathering of the Italian Alpine Club, 
known as the ‘Congresso degli Alpinisti Italiani,’ was held this 
year in the Casentino, the Florence Section doing the honours for 
the first time for thirty-three years. Some one hundred members 
and foreign delegates took part in excursions in the beautiful hill 
region in which the Arno rises, and visited the monasteries of La. 
-Verna, Camaldoli and Vallombrosa, as well as places of interest in 
the valley below. 

The principal events of the week’s programme took place on 
September 12, at Camaldoli, where the ‘ Alpinisti’ were addressed 
by Dr. Sanarelli, Under-Secretary for Agriculture, whose presence 
evinced the interest taken in, and the encouragement given to the 
healthiest of sports, by the Powers that be. The general meeting 
of the Italian Alpine Club was held in the historical library of the- 
whilom Camaldolese convent—now an hotel; and the ‘ official 
dinner’ took place in the evening in the handsome refectory of 
monastic times. Commendatore Grober, the veteran President of 
the Italian Alpine Club, was in the chair, supported by the Presi- 
dent of the Florence Section, and by the representatives of the few 
foreign clubs present. Speaking in Italian after dinner, as the. 
only Alpine Club member present, Mr. J. L. Tod-Mercer expressed 
the pleasure it gave him to convey the friendly greeting of the 
doyen of Alpine clubs to his Italian collsagues. Mr. Tod-Mercer 
went on to allude to our jubilee festivities of last winter, and to. 
the sympathetic interest with which the Alpine Club had watched 
the birth and development of its Italian younger brother. He 
could assure his hearers that his English colleagues attached the 
greatest importance to the maintenance of the most cordial rela- 
tions of Alpine camaraderie with their fellow-mountaineers of 
Italy, and he felt sure he was expressing the feeling of the 
members of the English club in wishing long life and a continuance 
of its present prosperity to the Italian Alpine Club. 

THe New Mar or THE GRAND Parapis Group (‘Gruppo del. 
Gran Paradiso: Pubblicazione fatta sotto gli auspici del Club. 
Alpino Italiano. Propriet delle Sezione di Torino e d’Aosta’).— 
All mountaineers will be delighted to hear that the long promised. 
map of the Grand Paradis Group, by 8. P. Paganini, of the Istituto 
Geografico Militare at Florence, has now been published. We 
give it a very hearty welcome. 

MITTAGHORN BY A Rock RIDGE ON THE N.W. Facre.—Messrs. 
G. H. Bullock, H. E. G. Tyndale, and R. L. G. Irving left Ober- 
steinberg at 2.45 a.m., and in 3 hrs. reached the Schmadri glacier, 
under the S. side of the Schmadririick, above the lower icefalls. 

' Crossing the ice in a S.E. direction they gained the foot of a 
broad ridge of rocks overlooking on the 8S. side a series of ice cliffs 
and avalanche-swept slabs of rock. ‘The Siegfried map rather 
suggests there might have been continuous glacier there twenty or 


thirty years ago. Pe ee 
The rocks begin at about 10,000 ft., and the climbing is 
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excellent for 2,000 ft., till a wall of vertica rocks stops direct 
progress. A succession of short but difficult traverses to the N. 
and a direct climb up turned the obstacle, but the general 
angle of the rocks and snow-covered ice was so great that, in the 
absence of satisfactory belaying-pins, the position was a most 
uncomfortable one. The rest of the climb was quite straight- 
forward, but it was 8 p.m. before the main S.W. ridge of the 
mountain was struck, 8 hrs. having been spent on the bad bit, 
which was less than 800 ft. 

The highest point of the Mittaghorn was reached at 4 P.m., and 
the Létschenliicke hut at 6, the snow on the Ebnefluhfirn being 
in vile condition. 

The bad bit near the top spoilt what would otherwise have been 
@ splendid route. It looked possible to avoid it by keeping 
further to the right lower down, but this might involve exposure 
to stones and even ice, from which the route followed is quite free. 

This latter course was taken by Herr Diibi in 1880, though the 
information in the ‘ Climbers’ Guide’ scarcely implies that he was 
ever away from the glacier. 

GROSSHORN BY THE N.KE. Arfte (DESCENDED).—The same 
party left the Fafler Alp at 5, reached the Jiigiliicke at 8, left at 9, 
and reached the top of the Grosshorn by the S. ridge at 12. This 
ridge was heavily corniced, but the snow on the W. side was 
excellent. There were no signs of any previous ascents this year. 
Leaving the top at 12.15, the N.E. ridge was followed to a snow 
saddle, this being considerably the lowest depression between the 
Grosshorn and Mittaghorn. 

The whole descent from the top of the Grosshorn was about 
400 ft., and was broken by three drops, two of them difficult. The 
absence of suitable rocks prevented assistance from the spare rope, 
and the drops were turned by the slopes on the N. side. On the 
last 180 ft. of rope were wanted for the leader, as a descent of 
120 ft. and a traverse of 50 to 60 ft. had to be made. Nearly all 
the climbing was on snow or ice, but one or two little bits were of 
a mildly gymnastic order. It took 4 hrs. to get down the ridge, 
but 15 min. were wasted in looking for a route on the S. side of 
the final drop. It would have been shorter to have continued on 
the ridge over a small gendarme to the Mittagjoch of the Siegfried 
map, and descend thence by a snow slope to the Anen glacier, but 
a steep couloir immediately below proved too seductive. An ascent 
of a few yards enabled us to work our way under the cornice that 
blocked the top of the couloir. The latter was very steep and icy 
in parts. It was also very long, and the Anen glacier was not 
reached till 7.80. It was dark before the party got off the ice and 
11.80 when they reached the Fafler Alp. 

The climb is an admirable one, and would be even better reversed. 

Con DES COURTES, BETWEEN THE AIGUILLE MMUMMERY 
(8,692 m.==12,118 ft.) AND THE AIGUILLE DE TRIOLET (3,879 m. 
=12,727 ft.).—On July 26, 1900, Mr. G. B. Tunstall-Moore, with 
Alphonse Simond and Edouard Payot, of Chamonix, left Lognan 
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at midnight, and followed the same route as that described by 
Mr. Mummery in ‘ My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus’ to the 
bergschrund under the pass (4.80 a.m.). Hence they ascended more 
or less over Mr. Mummery’s route, but bearing slightly more to the 
right across two stone-swept couloirs to the summit of the pass 
(9.80 a.m.). The party did not, as Mr. Mummery had done, go 
S. along the ridge, but descended direct over steep rocks (much 
exposed to falling stones) to the Taléfre glacier. Montanvert was 
reached at 4.30 P.M. 

‘A PHoToGrRaPHic Stupy oF Mont BuaNnc FROM THE AIGUILLE 
DE CHarMoz.’—We understand that the splendid double-page 
illustration with this title, which appeared in the ‘Graphic’ of 
October 8, 1908, is from a negative by Mr. Alfred Holmes. 

WinTER WEEK OF THE TourRING CLUB OF FRANCE.—The 
Touring-Club de France will hold a winter week from the 28rd to 
the 80th of January, 1909—partly at Grenoble, partly at Chamonix. 
Full information may be obtained from the Touring-Club de 
France, 65 Avenue de la Grande Armée, Paris. 

BaLFrin (8,810 m. = 12,500 ft.) By CHIMNEY AND RIB ON 
EK. Facr. July 25, 1908.—Dr. O. K. Williamson and the Rev. E. C. 
Kempe, with Daniel Maquignaz and Heinrich Fux, having left 
Saas Grund at 8.4 a.m., crossed the stream which descends from 
the Bider Glacier, and so reached the snow below the E. face of the 
Balfrin (Nadelgrat Glacier of Dr. Diibi’s map). After halting from 
6.10 to 6.45 a.m. they crossed the low rock-ridge which separates 
this glacier from the Bider Glacier, and so reached the névé of this 
just above the icefall. Opposite to them was a rock chimney on 
that face of the mountain which rises from the Bider Glacier and 
is separated by a rib from the true E. face. The upper part of 
the rib in question is visible from the Hotel Monte Moro, at Suas 
Grund. The rock chimney, which contained many loose rocks, 
but 1s of no great height, was ascended to the rib, the rock of 
which (easy, but in a really abominable state of repair) was 
followed to the névé of the Balfrin Glacier. After another halt, 
from 9.20 to 9.44 a.m., the N.W. peak was reached at 10.20 a.m. 
The descent was made via the lower’ peak and the Ried pass. 
No signs of any previous visitors were seen in the chimney or on 
the rib. 

Pointe D’'OTEmMa (8,394 m. = 11,186 ft.). DEscENT To THE 
GLAOIER D’OTEMMA.—The Misses E., M., and D. Wilkinson, with 
Antoine Georges and Jean Métrailler, left Chanrion at 5 a.m. on 
September 6, 1907, ascended the Pointe d’Otemma by the ordinary 
route, spent about an hour on the summit, and left at 9.80. 
They descended by the 8. aréte as far as the second couloir on 
the W. face; thence they climbed down steep walls on this face, 
traversing at times, but descending vertically in most cases. 
They kept on the 8. side of a wide snow couloir, reached the foot 
of the rocks about 12.30 p.m., and then, to avoid falling stones, 
they crossed to the N. side of the couloir and continued the 
descent under a rock wall to a little glacier. They then pro- 
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ceeded over moraine and steep grass slopes till a passage was. 

found to the Glacier d’Otemma at about 2.80 p.m. They con- 

tinued up this glacier, crossed the Col de la Vuignette, and 

descended by the Piéce glacier to Arolla, which was reached 
about 7 P.M. 

ASCENT OF THE JUNGFRAU FROM THE GuaG!I Hut VIA THE 
JUNGFRAU JocH. Friday, July 81, 1908.—Mr. F. W. Balston, 
with Peter Inibnit and Fritz Steuri as guides, left the Guggi hut 
at 1.30 a.m. en route for the Jungfrau Joch. The glacier was. 
crossed by the usual route, the guides having examined it (by | 
crossing it) carefully the previous evening. In some cases benefit 
was derived from steps cut by a party who left the hut at 11.45 p.m. 
for the Jungfrau via the Silberhorn Sattel. 

The first icefall was approached at the lowest point, and not by 
the gully under the rocks on the left, where a party a few days 
previously had ascended, as inspection through the telescope at. 
the Kleine Scheidegg inclined the guides to think this inadvisable, 
owing to a recent fall of ice over the late tracks. 

The other party for the Jungfrau attempted to pass through the | 
icefall on the extreme right, but abandoned it and eventually 
followed in Mr. Balston’s footsteps. Candles were put out at about 
4.15 a.m., in the middle of the fall. The ‘great crevasse’ at the 
top of the fall was turned on the extreme left, and the two parties 
separated near the ice wall leading to the Joch at 5 a.m. 

A short meal was taken directly under'the ice wall, and on closer 
examination it seemed better to attack the top icefall in preference 
to cutting up the wall. 

The party accordingly crossed the rocks on the left of the wall 
diagonally from right to left, then went up the couloir and into the 
fall on the left, about two-thirds of the way up between the plateau 
and ice cliff above the rocks. 

From that point a slight traverse was made to the left, then up, 
then back again upwards to the right. This last move had to be 
retraced, owing to an impossible crevasse at the top. The party 
then went considerably to the left in a horizontal direction, and 
found a convenient ice couloir between two séracs, up which they 
went, reaching the level snow-field on the top. 

The J och itself was gained at 7.30 4.m., where the party remained 
until 8 a.m. From there the ascent of the Jungfrau was made 
via the Roththal Sattel, the arrival at the summit being at 11.30 a.m. 

After half an hour’s rest the party made their way to the Bergli 
hut, arriving there about 5 p.m. 

The general conditions of weather and snow were fairly good. 

SUDLENZSPITZE.—On p. 178 of the present volume the date of 
Dr. O. K. Williamson’s ascent should be July 25, 1904. 
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The Bernese Oberland. Vol. iv. (in 2 parts.) ‘Climbers’ Guides’ Series. By 
H. Diibi. Pp. xx, 111 and xxiii, 131. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1908. 
10s. each. 

Tis volume (which for practical reasons has been issued in two 

parts) completes the description in the ‘ Climbers’ Guides’ series 

of the Bernese Oberland, using this term in the widest sense as 
extending from the Dent de Morcles, on the S.W., to the Uri 

Rothstock, on the N.E. It takes in the region between the Grimsel 

and the Uri Rothstock, and thus the Rhone glacier, the Trift, 

Goeschenen Alp, Stein Alp, Meienthal, and Engelberg districts, 

practically the whole of which are most conveniently shown on 

@ single ‘Combined’ sheet (‘Susten Pass’) of the splendid 

Siegfried map. The line of division between the two parts is 

placed at the Sustenlimmi, between Stein Alp and Goeschenen 

Alp. The scheme adopted is that which has become familiar in 

this series. As might be expected from the author’s well-known 

leanings, special attention is paid to the history of the various 

peaks and passes. Thus the Titlis is first mentioned in 1661 

(though not climbed till 1744), and was formerly called the 

Wendenstock, the peak of that name being called ‘ Mons Benderen ’ 

co the rock ledges that extend along its N.W. base), and also 

teinberg. The intricate Alpine history of the Dammastock and 
its immediate neighbours is unravelled by means of a close study 
of different editions of the Dufour map, as also is that of the 
various passes to which the name Damma Pass has been applied 
by different writers. One singular feature of the work is the 
comparatively large number of peaks of which the highest point 
has just 2ot been attained; there is thus quite a wide field open to 
those who seek virgin tops, though the bit to be still conquered 
sometimes does not exceed 6 or 7 ft. We congratulate Herr Diibi 
on his excellent work, which must have cost him great pains, for, 
as in the case of vol. ili., accurate and full descriptions of what 
may be called minor peaks are far harder to write or to procure 
than those of the giants of the Alps. 


To the Top of the Continent: Discovery, Exploration, and Adventure in 
Sub-Arctic Alaska; the First Ascent of Mount McKinley, 1905-6. By 
Frederick A. Cook, M.D. Illustrated. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

This is a highly coloured narrative of travel in a country where 
perils by water are as frequent and perhaps even more serious 
than perils by land. It is obviously written to suit the taste of an 

American public. The author alleges that his subject ‘ strains the 

“English Dictionary.” ’ He has accordingly done his best to 

enlarge that volume. His style is exuberant, and words are put 

to what may seem, to European ears, strange uses. For instance, 

a@ niche cut out of a snow slope for a night shelter becomes a 

‘sidehill ditch,’ the Alpine rope is a ‘life-line,’ an avalanche a 
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‘reducing train.’ Even ‘foot hills’ are ‘ sky piercing,’ and loftier 
summits are alternately ‘ heaven-scraped’ and ‘sky-scraping,’ 
phrases which unluckily have anything but sublime associations ! 
To readers accustomed to an Alpine literature, written with more 
method and self-restraint, the details here given of the great feat. 
which was the author’s chief aim, the first ascent of Mount 
McKinley (20,890 ft.), the highest mountain in North America,. 
are somewhat difficult to follow. Moreover, the difficulty is greatly 
increased by the absence of any map of the district beyond a. 
‘miner’s map, on the small scale of 20 miles to the inch. 

The following appear to be the main facts recorded by Dr. Cook 
as to an expedition remarkable in itself, and rendered still more 
remarkable by the late period of the year at which it was accom- 
plished. The climbing party was composed of Dr. Cook and one 
companion, Mr. Bareille. They had no porters, but each carried 
a burden of over 40 lbs., comprising a silk tent, coats capable of 
being converted into sleeping-bags, provisions, cooking utensils, 
and certain instruments. They were absent from their base 
camp (1,000 ft.) 12 days. In the first three of the eight given to 
the ascent they marched 85 miles up a glacier; the remaining 
five were occupied in the actual climb, which began at about 
8,000 ft. They slept two nights at 12,000 ft. and 16,300 ft. 
respectively in domed huts formed of snow-blocks (we are not told 
how the blocks were cut). The intervening night was spent in a 
hole cut on an ice-slope at an angle of ‘ nearly 60°,’ and another 
night at 18,400 ft. in a silk tent (temperature 16° below zero). 
The chief difficulties of the climb were encountered in the middle 
portion (12,000 to 16,000 ft.), after the northern ridge of the 
mountain had been gained. Here ridges, cornices, séracs, and ice- 
slopes were piled up in a bewildering confusion that has communi- 
cated itself to the narrative. The final 4,000 ft. took two days to 
surmount, the rarity of the air proving the chief impediment. The 
temperature on the top at 10 a.m. was the same as during 
the previous night in the tent. To bring the detailed narrative 
and figures into correspondence, the date of the final ascent should 
be ‘September 15,’ xo¢ 16, and on page 224 we should read seventh 
for ‘ sixth ’ day. 

The centre of interest in the volume is the climb of Mount 
McKinley, but its pages contain accounts of extensive wanderings 
and of many adventures in the region of which Mount Mckinley is 
the culminating summit, as well as forcible descriptions of the 
colours of the Arctic atmosphere and scenery. 

The Alaska Range, as Dr. Cook calls it, is, he tells us, some 
500 miles long ‘following its crescentic axis,’ by 60 broad. It 
carries glaciers from 30 to 40 miles in length. There are evidences 
of a greater extension of the ice in past ages. Below the foot-hills 
lie considerable tracts of habitable and, apparently in part, cultiv- 
able country. Up to the present time its only inhabitants are 
gold miners, whose ‘ towns’ are apt to move on as fresh fields are 
discovered. The timber-line is about 3,000 ft.; the summer snow- 
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line is not indicated, but ‘the photographs show thany bare slopes, 
and it is obvious that it is higher than in the wetter region round 
Mount St. Elias, which was admirably described and depicted by 
the Duke of the Abruzzi and Signor V. Sella. In the lowlands 
there are fields of flowers and ponds decked with waterlilies, 
‘evergreen forests’ and ‘underbrush as dense as tropical verdure.’ 
According to Mr. Brooks, who adds a geological appendix, the 
highest peaks are granitic. It is remarkable that Mount McKinley 
exceeds any neighbouring summit by no less than 8,800 ft. Three 
more short appendices deal with ‘ Biological Data,’ ‘The Cook Inlet 
Aborigines,’ and ‘ Railway Routes in Alaska.’ There is no index, 
and, as has already been indicated, the maps are inadequate. There 
are, however, numerous and fairly effective illustrations, mostly 
photographic. 
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Five Years with Recruvits.* 
By R. L. G. IRVING. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, December 14, 1908.) 


FEEL like a new camera ordered down on approval by 
your Secretary, and the dreadful moment has come for 
producing the results after he has pressed the button. 
Why he pressed my particular button I don’t know ; I suppose 
since it couldn’t have been the brilliancy it was the brass that 
attracted him. Anyhow he did press it, gently but firmly, 
and once the magic ‘touch applied resistance was useless. 

Forthwith my vanity was exposed, and I undertake to 
record some impressions of the Alps, without thinking of the 
developing, fixing, and printing of them. First I tried to 
make a presentable story out of two rather unknown climbs 
I had done this year in the Bernese Oberland; but I gave it 
up owing to the impossibility of getting slides to illustrate it. 
For me the only plan was to secure some slides, and then fit 
some sort of letterpress to them. Five years with recruits 
may sound an odd subject for a short paper, but I promise 
you we shall gallop through them. And as you find your- 
selves being taken along well-known paths, you must let your 
memories talk to you; for it is your share and not mine in 
treading out the way that can invest my pictures with a living 
interest to-night. 

Naturally the five years have not been spent in making 
new conquests, but in fitting the recruits for service in the 
great and growing army of mountaineers, the army in which 
the pine Club is the Rave Guard. I dare say I was not 


* See eoorraspondonees pp. 451 2, and ‘ Procecdings of the 
Alpine Club,’ pp. 154 foll. 
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qualified for the post of trainer ; to some of you it may seem 
sheer impudence to usurp the functions of the professional 
experts of Meiringen and Zermatt. It may even be that 
I shall be accused of corrupting the youth; but my present 
business is to describe, and not to apologise for my actions. 
Let me explain quite shortly how I came to take upon 
myself the duties of a recruiting sergeant. The only friend 
with whom I had done any guideless climbing died five years 
ago, and in the summer of 1904 I found myself without 
a companion to share my Alpine holiday. I was in the 
position of a man who has sampled three kinds of moun- 
taineering, and has to choose between them. I had climbed 
with guides, I had climbed alone, and I had climbed with 
a friend. The expense alone of the first was enough to deter 
me from returning to it; the second I had sampled far too 
freely already, but it had such an influence in persuading me 
to choose the third that I am going to call your attention to 
it for a few moments. The condemnation of solitary climbing 
has been very sweeping, too sweeping I think, because its 
generalities leave the novice unconvinced. The dangers have 
been greatly exaggerated, and the real drawbacks not 
sufficiently emphasised. There are routes up many peaks in 
the Alps, Mont Blane and the Matterhorn being conspicuous 
examples, on which a solitary climber risks little more than 
a man who wanders alone on a wild Yorkshire moor. I am 
speaking of course of men who have learnt to move freely 
when unroped on snow or rock. But the rules of solitary 
climbing are terribly strict and hard to observe. Sooner or 
later they will be broken. First small patches of névé, and 
then quite considerable glaciers will be traversed by the 
luckless one to whom glissading and the delights of an 
easy descent over snow are forbidden fruit. The finest and 
quickest approaches to the big peaks are usually barred to 
him, and if he falls from grace and ventures on the snowfields, 
the constant anxiety robs the day of its restfulness and 
recreative power. If you climb for novelty and excitement 
solitary climbing is the kind to satisfy you; but if you climb 
for recreation of mind and body it is a failure. It is hard to 
estimate the strain a particular climb puts upon a man, but 
the kind of mght that follows it is a good rough indication. 
The evidence in my own case has been astonishing. Time 
after time a solitary climb has caused me to lie awake for 
hours, or, worse still, to become just sufficiently unconscious 
of my surroundings to be pursued by persistent visions of the 
_ most sensational episodes of the day. Whereas the presence 
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of a companion, even on the longest and most arduous climbs, 
has been an unfailing soporific. 

And then so many of the pleasures of mountaineering are 
incomplete if we haven’t a sympathetic friend to share them. 
Left to ourselves we can best feel the solemnity of the hills, 
but if we remain too long alone in their presence the lights 
grow dim, and the shadows over-long. Our mountain pic- 
tures need correcting from other points of view; there is 
generally some fresh touch suggested by the presence of 
others, some little patch of ‘mountain gloom’ to be 
brightened into ‘ mountain glory.’ 

But the solitary climber is severely handicapped when he 
begins to seek companions ; he has got so used to following 
his own sweet will in the manner of his climbing, that his 
society may be a doubtful blessing to climbers of his own age 
and experience. He has been his own leader everywhere, 
and murmurs, not always silently, at being tied fore and aft 
to men whose method of attaining the desired summit 
differs from his own. And even in moments of expansion he 
fears that the messages of the mountains, which he has 
treasured secretly for years, may sound mere platitudes in 
ears that have listened as long and as carefully as his own. 

It was natural, then, that the idea of training my own 
companions should attract me. By imperceptible stages I 
should fall back from the position of first to that of second 
on the rope; and when there I should be hardly more jealous 
of my leader than a father of his son. My edition of ‘ Plain 
Tales from the Hills’ would be good enough for those that 
_had none, and the telling of the tales would be delightful. 
I think the need of having someone to talk to about moun- 
tains is quite as great as the need of having someone to 
climb with; starvation in either respect is terrible; and 
when I came back from a last solitary campaign in the 
Sierra Nevada at Easter 1904, I was determined somehow or 
other to secure a proper supply of both. It wasn’t hard to 
do so; living in rooms almost adjoining mine were the very 
persons I wanted. The enlistment of my first reeruit took 
place on the occasion of my finding him developing photo- 
graphs during illicit hours. A tactful remark of his about 
a Swiss photograph led to an amicable discussion. He had 
seen the Alps, and had once stood on the summit of the Cima 
di Jazzi; so in his case the sacred fire needed no kindling, 
but only replenishing. A second recruit, a special friend of 
the first, was soon enlisted, and the planning of the campaign 
began. 

DD 2 
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Mountain nostalgia in the young is not a complicated 
disease ; and the cure is simple, if somewhat expensive. We 
took it in the form of a ticket to Martigny. Arriving there 
tired, but too excited to be sleepy, we went straight on to 
Bourg St. Pierre, and were mad enough to try the Vélan the 
very next day. If you have played golf you will know what 
happens if you tear up to the club-house on your bicycle, and 
rush at once on to the first tee. It is not quite so bad in 
mountaineering, for as a rule if one man gives up the hole 
the others follow suit; and there is no unruffled partner, who 
has lunched comfortably at the club-house, to jeer at your 
failure. Both my recruits succumbed to acute ‘mal de 
montagne,’ and in spite of their most gallant efforts we had 
to stop within 600 ft. of the top of the Vélan. They were 
dreadfully cast down about it ; if this peak of 12,000 ft. were 
too high for them, what was to become of the Combin or 
Monte Rosa, whose names had been starred on the pro- 
gramme. The descent was a trying one, but the moraine 
was reached at last, and the two sufferers sank down and fell 
asleep upon it, as if its angular blocks had been the downiest 
of cushions. They awoke new men, and we returned to 
Bourg St. Pierre fresh and full of hope. This ‘atra dies’ 
with which the season began is well remembered among us; 
and the name of Vélanitis has been given to the mysterious 
disease which robbed us of our peak. 

But the day was not so black to me as to my recruits. As 
far as the actual climbing was concerned, they had more than 
fulfilled my expectations; they had found the rocks very easy, 
and though there was not much snow to test them they were 
perfectly steady during the passage of their first bergschrund, 
in spite of the fact that their heads were aching violently at 
the time. 

We did not renew our attack on the Velan, but feeling that 
a defeat by the Combin would bean honourable one, we started 
the next afternoon for the refuge built by the Balleys below 
the Col des Maisons Blanches. We did not find it, but found 
the new Valsorey hut instead, a very pleasant mistake to 
make. In the morning it was my turn to be indisposed, and 
we stayed at the hut all day. A party of twenty-four French- 
men came up in the evening, but we slept long and soundly 
notwithstanding, and did not stir from our beds till the last 
of them had left. Our intention was to climb the Combin 
and descend the same way to the Col des Maisons Blanches, 
so as to avoid the ice-slope and the avalanche-swept part of 
the ordinary route. The rocks leading up to the W. ridge 
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of the Combin de Valsorey were very steep, but the recruits 
were quite at their ease. Symptoms of ‘ Vélanitis’’ appeared on 
the Combin de Valsorey, but a brew of hot cocoa kept otf the 
attack, and we reached the top of the Grand Combin in 
another three-quarters of an hour. We could not resist the 
excellent tracks which led down towards the corridor. On the 
short ice-slope the steps were admirable, and my companions 
never gave mea moment’s anxiety. Thanks to some delicious 
soup given us at the Panossiere hut by the aforesaid party of 
Frenchmen, we reached Mauvoisin that night, and I am sure 
three happier men never went to bed in Switzerland. The 
Velan was forgotten ; its gloom had been swallowed up in the 
sunshine of the Combin. In dealing with rock, snow, and 
even ice, my recruits had performed wonders; they had won 
their spurs, and the great world above the snow-line was ours 
to conquer and enjoy. 

Our next expedition was intended to provide some practice — 
in glacier work. We walked up to Chanrion, and next day 
followed the high-level route to Zermatt over the Col de 
L’Evéque and the Col de Valpelline. I know of no expedition 
better worth repeating on a fine day than this one; we had 
perfect weather, good snow, and a succession of the small 
mishaps which are the spice of guideless climbing. First, 
I walked into a small Jake near Chanrion, mistaking it in 
the dark for a snow-patch; then I fell into a crevasse near 
the Col de Collon far enough to make myself ridiculous and 
nobody anxious; and, finally, I quite failed to hit the N. 
Col du Mont Brulé, and crossed the ridge at a depression 
much further to the N.—a mistake which delayed us more | 
than 2 hrs. All through the day my two followers walked 
splendidly, and managed the rope well. Naturally we were 
all tired at the end; in fact when they told us at the Staffel 
Alp that an omnibus was all that Zermatt was likely to give 
us by way of bedroom we were only too glad to believe it, and 
stayed where we were. 

When we did get down to Zermatt my recruits had plenty 
to see; there must be a twist in the mind of a elimber who 
doesn’t enjoy his first few days at Zermatt. A natural desire 
to be considered up to date calls forth loud lamentations over 
its departed simplicity; but his first thoughts are not of the 
crowd, the band or the bazaars, but of what has remained 
unchanged by these; he must learn to love what is still lovely 
at Zermatt before he can really feel tle extent of the desecra- 
tion committed there. We had only a few days at our disposal, 
but the weather was kind to us. We had a grand day on 
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Monte Rosa; up by the rock rib from the Grenz glacier, then 
along the ridge to the Zumsteinspitze, which had baffled me 
with guides two years before, and down over the Lysjoch. 
Slight ‘ Vélanitis’ decreased our pace, and it was quite dark 
before we reached Gressoney. 

The following day we toiled up to spend a few miserable 
hours at the Sella hut. Our imaginations, unfettered by 
accurate information, had supplied it with a caretaker, and 
all that was necessary for a nice hot supper. What we found 
was a wrecked stove and some boards to lie on, quite bare, 
save for a few damp blankets and some stone pillows. By 
good luck we had a boiler with us, and managed to make our- 
selves some thin porridge; but the night was sheer misery. 
Jacob must have had a wonderful faculty of sleep. Our 
consciences did not trouble us for having robbed the guides 
of their birthright, yet we saw no bright visions; as it was, a 
nightmare would have been welcome. We stood it as long as 
we could, and then crept out on to the glacier just before 
dawn, and crossed the Felikjoch in a famished condition. 
We breakfasted at the Riffelhaus earlier than a good many 
of its inmates, and then went down to Zermatt to pack our 
things. 

The same evening we took train to Martigny, where our 
small company was split up. I went up to Champex with the 
remaining recruit, where we spent a day of complete idleness, 
and then set out for Chamonix. While enjoying a cosy supper 
at the Cabane D’Orny, the route by the Fenetre de Saleinaz 
and the Col du Chardonnet seemed hardly good enough for us. 
But in the morning we found we had reckoned without the 
weather, and were very lucky to reach Chamonix that evening 
by the Col du Trient and the Col de Balme, our passage of 
the former being far from orthodox. 

A traverse of the Col du Géant and a very belated return 
over Mont Blane ended our climbing for that year. I have 
taken you over a lot of very familiar ground, but I wanted 
you to know what my recruits were capable of their first year. 
[I don’t wish to imply that our expeditions were justified 
merely by their successful issue, but the fact remains that 
the climbs were accomplished, and that without the slightest 
accident and without excessive fatigue; and I attribute this 
to some extent to my knowledge of what I could or could not 
safely do, but chiefly to the aptitude of my young companions. 

In January 1905 I spent a week at Pen-y-Gwryd with some 
new recruits, one of whom had done some small climbs in the 
Alps and in Norway. We did not get very far into Mr. 
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Abraham’s list, but we enjoyed ourselves prodigiously, and 
learnt something about rock climbing. 

Arolla was our headquarters for the following summer. 
Our party was a large one, and included some lady recruits. 
Our behaviour soon attracted the notice of the censors of 
mountaineering morals. It was hardly to be expected that 
a mother should allow her only son, and his sisters too, to 
pursue an apparently suicidal career, and escape criticism. 
One evening it leaked out that several of us were preparing 
to start for the Collon next morning. The alarmists were 
roused to action; they chose as their spokesman a well-known 
member of the Alpine Club, with a special knowledge of the 
district. It wasn’t an easy job for him; but if ever a similar 
duty should fall to me, I should be well satisfied to perform it 
with as great courtesy and tact. The attack fell, not on me, 
but on the aforesaid mother of one of the party; she sus- 
tained it in a heroic manner, and allowed her son to go. But 
we agreed that under the circumstances it was better that 
two ot the less experienced should not start. She spent the 
day with the late warnings ringing in her ears, but the worst 
was still to come. Owing to a disastrous short cut over a 
small col near the Col de Piece we did not reach the N.W. 
aréte of the Collon till midday. Through the telescope at 
the hotel we were seen on the top at eleven, but as a matter 
of fact we did not get there till two, when nobody was looking 
for us. Seven o'clock arrived, and still nosign of us. Down 
at the hotel the remnant of our party, concealing their anxiety, 
bravely sat down to an uncomfortable dinner. At half-past 
seven whispered consultations were held, and significant 
glances were cast at the empty places round our table; search 
parties were in the air, when our advanced guard arrived a 
little before eight. Half an hour later we were all in, and 
assisting at the joys of theréunion. There was a feeble repe- 
tition of the alarms when [ started with my two best recruits 
for the Dent Blanche. The weather was perfect, but there 
was still a good deal of snow on the mountain, and we had 
it to ourselves. Not once were we 1n serious difficulties, and 
I felt as safe as if I had been with guides. From that day 
the alarmists let us alone. At the time I was foolish enough 
to show some resentment at their interference; but I have 
come to perceive their action was kindly and quite justified ; 
and I wish I could let them know that I respect them for 
what they did, and regret my own attitude in the matter. 

To those who are learning to climb, failure to attain the 
summit brings no shame and little disappointment, an advan- 
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tage which has once or twice enabled us to achieve success on 
days which older climbers might devote to writing letters. 
The most notable instance I remember was the day we climbed 
the Perroc. It was raining when we started, and continued 
to do so all day; but the wind was warm and the rocks were 
not glazed. <A thick pall hung over all the mountains, and 
the most sanguine of our friends at the hotel expected us 
hack for breakfast. It was tea-time when we did get back 
after climbing the Perroc, and traversing the ridge over the 
Grande Dent de Veisivi to the Col de Zarmine. Our party 
of three included my youngest recruit, and I think this shows 
how quickly rock-climbing of ordinary difliculty can be picked 
up. This youngest recruit was only seventeen, and the other 
nineteen. 

At Easter, 1906, three of us mobilised at Fort William, 
where we accomplished one rash and several very good climbs 
on the N. face of Ben Nevis. 

The following season in the Alps was the biggest we have 
had. The peaks round Zinal and Zermatt were in wonderful 
condition, and there were not many of them we did not visit 
during the six weeks that we spent among them. Towards 
the end of our time my recruits had become so proficient that 
the ladies of the party were included in some of our most 
important expeditions. One day the Nord-End and Dufour- 
spitze, and another day the Lyskamm, were visited by a 
large company of both sexes. The Lyskamm was defended 
by a rather difficult bergschrund, and afforded a striking 
instance of the long apprenticeship necessary for snow and 
ice work. The ladies showed what a lot can be done by pluck 
and steadiness, but they naturally needed assistance in places, 
and I must confess that only one of my male recruits gave 
proof of suficient steadiness and care on the descent. I do 
not mean that we narrowly escaped an accident, but that 
after two long seasong in Switzerland men may feel un- 
comfortable on the snow and ice met with on the ordinary 
routes. 

We were surprised at seeing no one on the Lyskamn, for 
it can seldom be in better condition than it was then. And 
it may be worth while to mention a slight variation we made 
from the ordinary way of reaching the upper plateau of the 
Grenz glacier. We had dined at the Riftfelhaus and started 
by moonlight at 10 p.w. By so doing we reached at 2 a.m. 
the upper ice-fall that cuts the Grenz glacier across at the 
height of about 12,000 ft. It is usually turned close to the 
great buttress of Monte Rosa, but at this early hour it was 
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possible to go straight up through the séracs. I should be 
sorry for anyone who followed our tracks in the day-time. It 
was like approaching the palace of a great. magician, when all 
the lions and dragons that ought to have been guarding it 
were asleep. For half an hour we wound in and out among 
great ghostly towers and over crazy-looking bridges, and once 
we had to cut up a delicate flying buttress of blue ice. It was 
the most fascinating bit of glacier I have ever seen, and when 
we emerged from it I longed for more. It was as bad as 
being wakened up out of a dream of fairyland. Some of the 
great pendant icicles must have been astonished to see our 
tracks under their very noses when the sun woke them up, 
and I expect they were all demolished long before the evening. 
We tried the same plan of starting after dinnez again on the 
Matterhorn, and so got a long start of the ten other parties 
that followed us up the peak, and through having no one to 
set us right, we descended the highest rocks on the 8. face 
by a long-discarded route, instead of by the comfortable ropes 
and ladder now provided. 

I don’t want to become entangled in details, but I can’t 
leave the season of 1906 without referring to one crime we 
committed, which might have resulted in a serious accident. 
In the course of a short tour between Zinal and Zermatt we 
found ourselves on the W. face of the Za. The previous day 
we had all gone up to the Berthol hut ; there some of the party 
spent the night, while three of us returned to Arolla, intending 
to traverse the Za and pick up the others on our way over the 
Col d’Herens. We were called three-quarters of an hour late, 
and lost another three-quarters of an hour in the stony wastes 
of the hillside below the Glacier de la Za. Just as we reached 
the rocks we came up with five other climbers, an Englishman 
with two guides in front, and a German with a single guide 
following close behind. We were most anxious to get to the 
Berthol hut early, and, thinking that we should go quicker 
than a party of five, we went ahead of them. The guides 
naturally resented this, and when I tried to explain the 
reasons for our haste they did not seem to appreciate them. 
We got up a chimney above them as quickly as we could, and 
then, wishing to clear out of their way as soon as _ possible, 
forsook the boot-scratches and tried to traverse the 5. face 
higher up. We entered another chimney, whose walls were 
of loose rock. My companions closed up, and I was waiting 
at the top for the second man to join me, when he took hold 
of a huge loose block that came away with him. I was well 
placed and stopped him, but the boulder, after removing some 
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skin from his cheek, started off ona wild career down the slope. 
Our third man was quite close and a little to one side of the 
second, and the boulder did not touch him; but it was fright- 
ful to think of what it might do to the men below. We 
yelled with all our might, and prayed that they were under 
cover. The boulder burst above where they were, and we 
waited breathless for a few seconds. Then welcome voices 
came: they were far too loud and maledictory to come from 
men who had been badly hit. Whatever they said was fully 
justified, but one of the threats was truly awful: ‘Nous vous 
aurions mangés, si vous nous aviez tués.’ The strain relaxed, 
we prepared to grovel to any extent. We had put ourselves 
so hopelessly in the wrong that there was no spirit left in us. 
When all the other five had passed below us we descended 
into the ordinary route, and soon came up with them. The 
anger of the guides abated before our penitent attitude, and 
they gave us an almost friendly farewell when we left the 
summit. I believe the Englishman was the same that had 
had such a narrow escape on the Aiguilles Rouges some days 
before ; at the end of his description of that thrilling episode 
is a mention of this climb on the face of the Za, and he refers 
to some feature of the climb near the top which was shirked. 
I don’t know what this was, but I think he showed wonderful 
generosity in not referring to this nefarious attempt on his 
life by three irresponsible youths. 

A happy inspiration took us to Ried in 1907. It was ideal 
for a family party like ours; simple, homely, and rich in 
climbs of all grades of difficulty. We did most of the ordinary 
climbs there, and one which was in part new on the Breitlaui- 
horn. But our ascent of the Bietschhorn appeared to impress 
the hotel staff more than anything else. Both the mountain 
and ourselves were in excellent condition, and we had to race 
a thunderstorm at the end, with the result that we got back 
to the hotel in time for déjeuner. We took just 4} hrs.’ actual 
climbing from the hut to the S. summit—a proof that our 
rock-climbing had progressed. 

The last ten days of our holiday were spent at Chamonix. 
One of the recruits got a chill the first day, possibly from 
eating Mr. Couttet’s ices; but I managed to ascend the 
Blaitiere with the remaining one, though it took us nearly 
20 hrs. to do so. We spent an awful half-hour fighting our 
way in the dark through some nut trees about a thousand 
feet above the valley, and we gave ourselves two hours super- 
fluous step-cutting by ascending the W. side of the Nantillons 
glacier, instead of the E. side where the tracks were. It 
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was mid-day when we reached the Col des Nantillons. A 
stout wooden peg helped us over an awkward drop in the 
ridge leading up from the col. Another three-quarters of an 
hour was wasted cutting steps across an ice-slope to the col 
between the central and northern peaks. We meant to 
return to the latter, but as a matter of fact we inadvertently 
traversed beyond the central and climbed the southern peak 
first, and when we bad come back and climbed the central 
peak it was far too late to think of the northern peak. It 
was six o'clock when we got back to the Col des Nantillons, 
and eleven when we reached Chamonix. 

For some reason or other I have never been badly bitten by 
Aiguille climbing, and what working days were left to us were 
spent on Mont Blanc. I visited it first with a single recruit 
in whose progress I was specially interested, and the same 
week three of us traversed it from the Col de Miage over the 
Aiguille de Bionnassay. The sharp ridge descending to the 
Col de Bionnassay took us far less time than I had expected, 
for it was in perfect condition. Even so we were very pleased 
with ourselves, for it was the finest snow expedition we had 
ever made. 

T have little to say about the present year; my recruits are 
fast becoming veterans. Last August two of them traversed 
the Strahlegg Pass, the Griinerhorn, and the passes leading 
from the Oberaar hut to the Lotschenthal, besides doing some 
climbing on their own account during our stay at the Fafler Alp. 

Our two most difficult expeditions were the traverse of the 
Grosshorn by the S. and N.E. aretes, and the traverse of the 
Mittaghorn from Obersteinberg to the Lotschenlucke, the upper 
portion of this last climb being of too hazardous a nature for 
my liking. Two days that I enjoyed quite as much were those 
devoted to the Nesthorn and the Aletschhorn. On the latter 
peak my youngest recruit led all the way up, thus proving he 
had learnt all he could learn from me. 

Let me close my paper with a few general observations on 
the five years’ climbing. 

I am quite sure that with good recruits there is little risk 
while they are in the learning stage of mountaineering, and 
boys who are good at outdoor games learn wonderfully quickly. 
It does not follow that a man who is good at cricket or foot- 
ball will make a better mountaineer in the end than a man 
who has never played those games, but he starts with an 
advantage. Hehas a good eye, which means that his muscles 
readily act in concert with the eye and the brain. Kicking 
&@ football teaches a man to place his feet accurately and 
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quickly on a given spot; and being able to hit a half-volley in 
the middle of the bat will help him to strike the ice with his axe 
exactly where he wants. Curiously enough gymnastics, while 
they are extremely useful in special places, do not seem to 
produce the same general ease of movement as outdoor 
games; but in combination they are excellent. It is extra- 
ordinary how little idea of grip people sometimes have if 
they have never handled the bat or the parallel bars. I have 
watched men of three or four years’ experience climbing 
who were far behind some of my recruits in their first year, 
both in skill and in steadiness. Of course when it comes to 
leading and making independent expeditions, experience 18 
essential. As a rule the all-important question for a leader 
is: Can I safely climb this place ? not Can I get up further 
than anyone else? On routes which are followed because 
of their special difficulty the case is different ; but hitherto 
we have got on well without these. My recruits have never 
urged me to undertake an expedition which I regarded as 
too ambitious for us; but they are very young still, and 
I dread their becoming infected with the spirit of competition 
that pervades a good deal of the climbing literature of the 
present day. 

I suppose the public would think our love of mountains 
was dead if we did not occasionally commit some follies over 
them ; but I really think we have done our duty already in 
this respect. Bad weather, bad conditions, and aberrations 
from the right way, will provide a guideless party with as 
many exciting and trying situations as they ought to wish 
for. Some of my companions on the rope have lately de- 
veloped a thirst for very difficult routes; but I regard it as 
a good sign that the two most skilful climbers among them 
are also the most careful. Occasionally they have broken 
loose, and crawled along gutter-pipes and window-ledges. 

And if one of them has the mortification of seeing us go 
off to Switzerland while he has to stay behind, he may well 
be excused for displaying greed over exceptionally severe 
climbs in Cumberland or Wales. In Switzerland they have 
been wonderfully modest, and have quite appreciated the 
need of experience. They have shown unfailing steadiness 
in dangerous places; and no physical discomforts such as 
cold, wet, and fatigue can induce them to turn back when it 
is safe to go on. 

I have said very little about our climbing in Wales. For 
my own part, I heartily wish that the climbs there were un- 
named. But there are hundreds of men who have little 
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chance of going to the Alps, and for whom rock-climbing is 
a sport in itself; and if it helps them to have a graduated 
course that they can work through, and to have every ridge 
and gully labelled, we more fortunate ones must not grumble. 
Yet I do sometimes wish I could put the clock back, and 
return to the days when there was said to be good climbing 
on Lliwedd. 

The young climber has now many inducements to try 
a large number of difficult climbs; and the accomplishment 
of these brings his standard of what is safe nearer to the 
limit of what is possible. The effect of a single week’s 
climbing has been quite noticeable: increased pace and 
confidence on all sorts of rock ; but with it a decrease of care 
in places that call for ttle muscular effort, but on which, 
nevertheless, a slip would be fatal. I cannot help thinking 
that the man who habitually and by preference does difficult 
climbs, is perpetually taking risks, which may be very small, 
but which will eventually catch him unawares. No doubt it 
is a fine thing to be able to delight in extremely difficult 
climbs, but the pleasure is dearly purchased with the loss of 
carefulness at other times. And if you tell me this loss of 
carefulness is not a necessary consequence, I will try to 
believe you, but the longer I climb, the harder I find it to 
do so. 

Climbing, like other branches of art and education, is going 
through a phase in which it is demanded of them before all 
else that they be interesting. The beauty of a subject and 
the sort of thoughts it suggests are less considered than the 
evidence it affords of clever handling. The usual method of 
exciting interest in a climb is to introduce difliculties beyond 
those provided by nature, and in some cases the practice has 
been carried beyond reasonable limits. There are ridges and 
cliffs in the British Isles which resemble over-annotated 
editions of interesting classics, in which the conscientious 
reader is constantly having his attention distracted from the 
main thread of the story to some unnecessary and highly 
obscure note. I must admit that whenever I have had the 
temerity to attack the sort of rocks the modern expert calls 
interesting I have never failed to find them so. But with me 
the interest in finding an ingenious way up is often absorbed 
by the interest in what would happen to the party if I slipped. 
I do not deny this latter contingency has a high interest for 
all climbers, but I find a little of it goes a very long way, and 
repeated doses of such strong stimulants spoil the delicacy of 
the palate and render tasteless what was once a savoury dish. 
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Every man must seek the pleasures of mountaineering in 
his own way. There is no fixed rule for obtaining the joys 
that elude analysis. But each season as it passes leaves us 
some fresh indications of how to make a wise selection 
from our many sources of delight. And I have settled to my 
own satisfaction that mere novelty possesses but faded charms 
in the Alps. I cannot deceive myself into thinking I am an 
explorer when I succeed in scaling a few hundred feet of rock 
which have been known to climbers before I was born. There 
is a feeling of artificiality about such new climbs that robs them 
of the romantic mystery which surrounds the very name of 
the Himalaya and other unclimbed ranges. And so far is 
novelty from being necessary to me in my Swiss expeditions, 
that whenever I have been wise enough to make a second 
ascent of a peak, I have enjoyed it more than the first, and 
likewise with a third and even a fourth. Nevertheless, until 
we have followed one fairly difficult route upon a mountain 
we do not properly know it. A Swiss youth once remarked 
to John Addington Symonds, ‘You only learn to love men 
whose bodies you have touched and handled,’ and the same 
is strangely true of mountains. One aspect of them we may 
see when walking over their snowfields on a fine day, but 
before we have come to grips with them we are mere acquaint- 
ances. There is an overpowering sense of personality about 
a peak when we feel its broad snowy chest almost touching 
our own, when his great rocky shoulders rub against ours, 
and our hands clutch at his hard, rough skin to get a hold. 
Some sort of struggle, what the French calla corps « corps, is 
an excellent beginning to a lasting friendship. 

We soon learn to value mountains by other standards than 
that of fighting power. And it often rests with us to decide © 
whether they shall restore or exhaust our energies, whether 
they shall develop or test our powers of endurance, whether 
they shall deepen or disturb the current of our lives. 
Occasions constantly arise when we under-estimate the diffi- 
culties, or the weather plays us false. And then we can enjoy 
what is better than any self-imposed struggle; for the satis- 
faction of accomplishing a climb of catalogued severity is 
nothing to the joy of fighting a way out of difficulties and 
dangers that were unforeseen. The heroes of mountaineering 
are not those who have fallen in an attempt on some almost 
inaccessible pinnacle, but those who have perished hke Carrel 
on the Grand Staircase. The long roll of Alpine fatalities 
shows that the most frequently trodden routes are not devoid 
of danger to the best of guides and amateurs. And the thought 
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must occur to us, that the respect due to even the simplest- 
looking of the great peaks is lessened to a dangerous extent 
by frequent indulgence in very difficult climbs. To some men, 
I suppose, climbing really does become insipid unless it is 
strongly spiced with danger; but I hope that neither I nor my 
recruits will ever be of the number. We desire no more 
‘Golden Age’ of climbing than that which began five years 
ago, and I cannot believe that the discoverers of the old routes 
got a much keener pleasure out of them than ourselves. 
Many of these routes are no more vulgarised than the naves 
of our great cathedrals. Everyone dislikes to see them strewn 
with orange-peel and sandwich-papers, or to hear their solemn 
stillness broken by cat-calls. But they are not vulgarised 
because other men have worshipped there before us. And 
judging by our own experience, the probability of being 
crowded off one’s seat on the summit is much less than is 
supposed. You would be surprised if I were to tell you the 
number of well-known peaks of which we have enjoyed 
undisturbed possession for a day. And with so many less 
frequented districts of the Alps still unvisited, we can look 
forward to the same privacy on many future days. 

Perhaps my recruits will not be content with doing what 
becomes each year more easily within their powers. But 
I am hopeful; and when I read through the simple story of 
our climbs—it has reached its fourth volume—there is nothing 
that gives me more satisfaction than to find that we can still 
appreciate as of old the simple snow climb. Of course we do 
a few audacious things, we should not be young if we didn’t ; 
but we have tried to live up to our belief that there is an 
influence more purifying than danger in the beauty of the 
snows; and that among the countless ridges and recesses of 
the Alps, we shall find an outlet for the energies of youth 
without having constantly before our eyes immediate prospects 
of dissolution. 


Toe Brecacura Group. 
By CLAUDE WILSON. 


HE accompanying map will recall the situation and 
indicate the general outline of a singularly intcresting 
sroup of mountains which afford granite climbing rivalling 
in interest and difficulty the well known aiguilles of the 
Mont Blane range. The district is, according to Mr. Coolidge,* 
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‘more rarely visited and explored than perhaps any district 
in the High Alps, save perhaps that which extends S.E. of 
the Tour du Grand St. Pierre, in the Eastern Graians;’ and 
it has, moreover, received the scantiest attention in the pages 
of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ Consequently the following notes 
need no apulogy. 

There would appear to be considerable divergence of 
Opinion as to what the district should be called, and the title 
selected has, though sanctioned by use, been objected to on 
the score that there are mountains on the other side of the 
Val Bregaglia. Still the ‘ Saasgrat’ has become a well- 
fixed name, the ‘ Chamonix Aicuilles’ are not often confused 
with the Aiguilles Rouges, and the competing names are not 
free from objection, while they mostly Jack the merit of 
brevity. A short distinctive name for this sharply defined 
group is to be desired, and the writer has selected that which, 
in his opinion, is most likely to survive. 

The ‘Bregaglia group,’ then, with its offshoot and ‘eul- 
minating point, the Monte della Disgrazia, forms a complete 
and separate ‘massif,’ which is cut off from the Bernina 
mountains proper by the Muretto pass and the Val Malenco. 
Concerning the Disgrazia but little will be said ; indeed it 
merits little at the writer's hands, for twice at least it has 
evaded him, and its northern slopes, which were of special 
interest to him and his companions during a recent holiday, 
never permitted themselves even to be seen. The Disgrazia 
has, moreover, received a very large share of attention in the 
pages of this ‘ Journal,’ being the subject of a map, two ulus- 
trations, three papers, and thirteen ‘references.’ It occupies 
indeed the place of honour in the ‘ Journal,’ for the first paper 
in vol. i. relates its first ascent, the only prior printed matter 
being the title-page, the contents table, and the immortal 
‘Introductory Address’ in which the then Editor, Mr. H. B. 
George, states, with some diffidence, that ‘ we can assure the 
most sceptical reader that the Alps are not nearly exhausted.’ 
Now, nearly half a century later, no sceptical reader will be 
found to doubt the assurance that the Disgrazia is not nearly 
exhausted ; for, in spite of its two south huts, its two north 
routes (each made but once), and its accessibility from the 
Forno glacier, there remains new work to be done both on 
the peak itself and on its immediate satellites; while the 
Bregaclia group, which forms the subject of the present com- 
munication, is still practically unknown, save to a handful of 
guides and climbers. It is true that no important summits 
now remain unscaled, but some of them have only yielded to 
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the attack, and sometimes the repeated attack, of perhaps 
the strongest guiding combinations which have ever been 
brought to bear on granite crags. Several of these mountains 
have only been ascended once ; most of the difficult ones have 
been gained by one route only; and many of those whose 
summits can be reached with comparative ease present faces, 
ridges, and chimneys as yet untried, and which, though 
tempting, will prove difficult, if indeed possible. 

The climbing history of the Bregaglia district takes one a 
long way back, for some of the easy passes were used by 
smugglers and others long ago, and Mr. Ball crossed the Zocca 
pass in the very early days of Alpine climbing. In 1864 
both Mr. Tuckett and Mr. Freshfield visited the group, the 
latter returning during the two next seasons, and ascending, 
with F. Dévouassoud, Cengalo and Castello in 1866. Next 
year the Piz Badile was scaled by Mr. Coolidge—again with 
F. Dévouassoud—and though they found at once the only easy 
way up, this may be said to mark the beginning of serious 
rock-climbing in the district. In the very early eighties 
Count F. Lurani explored, sketched, and mapped the south 
slopes of the chain, and it is unfortunate that his charming 
pamphlet * is now out of print and not easily obtained. It 
was not, however, till 1891, when Herr A. von Rydzewski 
became smitten by its charms, that the real difficulties of the 
group began to be faced. This gentleman had with him as 
his constant companion the one great guide the locality 
has produced, Christian Klucker, of Sils, a guide whose 
name will always be associated with these climbs, and to 
whom, beyond all doubt, the chief credit rightly belongs. 
But Rydzewski brought from east and west some of the most 
notable cragsmen in the Alps to co-operate with Klucker, 
who had the opportunity of working for many years with 
Mansueto Barbaria, of Cortina, and for one season (1893), 
when the Ago di Sciora was first ascended, with Emil Rey, of 
Courmayeur. For ten consecutive years did Herr von 
Rydzewski, with such-like guides, renew his onslaughts, and 
it would indeed be strange if any peaks of note remained 
unscaled. Among other names connected with the district, 
though hardly calling for special comment in a short résumé 
such as alone is aimed at, that of Dr. Curtius stands out 
prominently, and some little space must be given to the 
work done during the present century by Herr H. A. Tanner, 
of Basle, who has, again with Klucker, repeated many of the 
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more notable ascents and made a few new routes. Herr 
Tanner has, moreover, published a convenient little mono- 
graph on the region,* which contains sections on its history, 
its botany, its geology, &c., and devotes about half its space 
to a practical climbing guide. The book is amply illustrated 
and contains a map reduced from the Swiss Survey. At the 
present moment this book holds the field alone as a useful 
guide; but the new edition of ‘Ball’ will, one hopes, be 
published shortly, and it is understood that a ‘Conway and 
Coolidge’ ‘ Climbers’ Guide’ is 1n course of preparation. It is 
merely as an introduction to such sources of detailed infor- 
mation that the present paper is intended. 

No map of these mountains as yet exists which can be 
regarded as satisfactory. The Siegfried map is by no means 
free from faults even on the Swiss side, while beyond the 
frontier its details are quite unreliable. The Italian map 
stops at the frontier, and is very far from satisfactory even in 
its own territory. Count Lurani’s map of the Val Masino 
and its surrounding mountains and glaciers,t is quite the 
best map of the Italian slopes, but it 1s unfortunately not 
‘available,’ for it 1s out of print, and, like the Italian 
Government map, 1t shows nothing on the Swiss side. A 
rather poor reproduction of a portion of Lurani’s map will 
be found in vol. xvi. of the ‘Alpine Journal,’ illustrating 
Mr. Freshfield’s paper ‘Behind the Bernina;’ but to those 
unfamiliar with what hes to the north and to the south of 
the narrow strip of territory portrayed this map must have a 
strictly limited value. 

The etched map ¢ which accompanies the present paper, the 
general outline of which is based on the Siegfried map, to 
which grateful indebtedness is expressed, has grown out of a 
very rude attempt to indicate in a somewhat diagrammatic 
manner the relations in height and position of the various 
centres and huts to the chief peaks and easy passes of the 
range. Encouraged, however, by Mr. E. L. Strutt, who has 
most kindly placed his unrivalled knowledge of the topo- 
graphical details of the group at the writer’s disposal, an 
attempt has been made to produce a map which may serve 
a rather more ambitious purpose. All that is irrelevant to 
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Tt Le Montagne di Val Masino. Milan, 1883. 

+ Copies of this map can be obtained, post free, price 6d., from 
Mr. P. S. Lankester, photographer, 15 Mount Pleasant Road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 
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mountaineering is omitted, and points of special interest— 
such as the position of the huts—are emphasised in a dia- 
vrammatic manner. Below the snow line no details of any 
kind are indicated, except the roads and paths by which the 
upper glens are reached. As will be seen later, the paths are 
of exceptional importance, and to denote on which side of 
the gorges the chief paths lie, where they leave the valleys, and 
where they cross the streams is one of the features aimed at. 
Above the snow line the upper slopes are portrayed with 
moderate accuracy, though with limited detail, and the 
summit ridges have been drawn and redrawn until a true 
picture of their main features has, it is hoped, been attained. 
Each peak is indicated by a dot, and each hitherto-made pass, 
with the exception of a few freaks on the subsidiary ridges, — 
is shown in adiagrammatic manner. The nomenclature made 
use of is that which will, it is believed, be finally accepted ; 
but in some sections, notably in the Ferro group, no two 
authorities have hitherto agreed. A few names have, from 
want of space, been omitted, and where double names (e.g. 
Ferro Centrale or Cima della Bondasca) exist, only one has 
been inserted. Many additions and corrections both in topo- 
graphy and nomenclature will be found on comparing this 
map with those it is intended to supplement, and to one point 
in nomenclature a special note of explanation may be 
welcomed. 

If one looks at almost any small-scale map of the Alps, a 
confused little patch of white, indicating snow mountains, 
will be found in this region, and over the whole area the 
words ‘C.del Largo.’ A map on a somewhat larger scale 
may show the Forno and Albigna glaciers, and at the S. 
extremity of the two, where they meet, the above name will 
be found; and very few other names will there be in this 
region on such a map. The true name of the mountain 
which occupies this position is the ‘ Cima di Castello’ (3,400), 
the culminating point of the Bregaglia district proper, and 
the Siegfried map prints, in large letters, one above the other, 
with the height between the two, both names; while near 
the N. extremity of the ridge which separates these glaciers 
will again be found, in small type, the name ‘Cima del 
Largo’ (3,188), in its true position. Itis not very difficult 
to conjecture how the mistake, which must have been copied 
from map to map, originated. The true Largo, as seen froin 
the Maloja road above Vicosoprano, is one of the few moun- 
tains of the district which is ever seen by the ordinary tourist 
or traveller, and it is indeed one of the most striking rock 
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aiguilles to be seen from any carriage road in the Alps. It 
occupies a position between the Albigna and Forno glaciers, 
and looks far higher than the Piz Bacone (8,248), which lies 
to its south. Castello is practically visible from nowhere, 
and yet a survey shows that it is the highest point between 
these glaciers, as indeed in the whole group; and no doubt 
the early chartographers concluded that the highest point 
and the most prominent one coincided, and thus the name of 
Largo got misplaced, and the official Swiss surveyors must 
have thought that the name had got so fixed upon Castello, 
as well as on the Vicosoprano aiguille, that they declined the 
responsibility of deleting it. Now that the mountains have 
been explored and climbed the names have got finally settled 
in their proper places, and no future map which aims at 
showing any detail at all will be likely to perpetuate the 
mistake. It is, however, only since the maps in use were 
drawn that the nomenclature of the chain can be said to 
have become anything like fixed. In the older maps but few 
names appear at all, and in some of the books still consulted 
by those who seek light upon the region (Freshfield’s ‘ Italian 
Alps,’ for instance) the confusion of names is singularly con- 
founded. 

If the foregoing remarks may be regarded as a literary 
introduction to the group, those which follow are intended as 
a practical one; and, as it forms no part of the scheme of 
the present paper to obtrude any narrative or description of 
personal experiences, the space remaining may perhaps be best 
utilised by giving a few short notes under appropriate 
headings. 

Access.—The Albula railway runs from Chur to St. Moritz 
and Pontresina. ‘The Maloja is two hours’ drive from the 
former, while from the latter a light railway will shortly be 
opencd over the Bernina Pass, thus forming a direct railway 
communication between the Engadine and the Val Tellina, 
where there has for years been a line of rails to Colico, at the 
northern end of Lake Como. From Colico another line runs 
north to Chiavenna, which is connected by the Maloja road 
with St. Moritz. The diligence service on the Maloja is 
excellent, and private vehicles can be hired at all the villages. 
Masinobagni s reached by an old road, at the present time 
in course of reconstruction, and carriages are obtainable at 
Ardenno. The drive takes about four hours up and three 
down. 

General Features.—The five words ‘steep mountains and 
deep valleys’ sum up the most conspicuous features of the 
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group. The main ridge lies on the frontier between Switzer- 
land and Italy, and runs west from Monte Sissone to the 
Teggiola pass, at the S.W. foot of the historically interesting 
Pizzi dei Vanni. The southern side of this main backbone 
presents a fairly continuous granite wall, with offshoots run- 
ning south, between which lie snow fields and small glaciers, 
with streams draining into the Val di Mello and the Val dei 
Bagni, which, joining at San Martino, form the Val Masino 
(pronounced Masino, with the accent as in ‘domino).’ At the 
Badiletto, and not at the Badile, as would be gathered from 
a study of all pre-existing maps, the long Porcellizzo ridge 
runs southwards, and limits the Masino basin on the west, 
as does the Disgrazia on the east. 

On the northern side of the main backbone three con- 
siderable glaciers—Forno, Albigna, and Bondasca—flanked 
by three great ridges of peaks, run towards the Maloja road, 
and while that which forms the right bank of the Forno 
glacier, along which the frontier runs to the Muretto pass, 
consists mostly of snow and easy rock summits, those which 
enclose the Albigna afford granite climbing as attractive as 
that to be found on the Southern Watershed itself. 

The Glaciers.—The Forno is a gently sloping glacier nearly 
five miles in length. Though often well protected by its snow 
it is plentifully provided with crevasses, some of which run 
at unexpected angles. On its E. side rise graceful snowy 
peaks, while on its W. steep lateral glaciers and precipitous 
rock walls hem it in at all points save one, the much-used 
Casnile pass, just opposite the hut. The wall which closes 
the S. end of the glacier rises very steeply from the névé, and 
at but few points can it easily be reached. A route to the 
Val di Mello runs over the summit of Monte Sissone, and 
a useful pass close to the precipices of Castello leads to the 
Zocca hut. 

The Albigna Glacier is even flatter than the Forno, and is 
remarkable for being practically free from open crevasses, 
though the bergschrund on the slope running up to the 
Zocca pass, which is often concealed, has been the scene of 
one or two minor mishaps. On its E. side Castello and 
Cantone present easy slopes of snow, which may conveniently 
be made use of in descent when these summits have been 
gained by other routes. At the head of the glacier is the 
easy Zocca pass, the beautifully chiselled Monte di Zocea, 
and the Ferro wall; while on the W. rise precipitously the 
dangerous Colle del Albigna and the remarkable group of the 
Sciora peaks, which are preferably ascended, and practically 
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must be descended, on this side. North of the Sciora lies the 
useful and easy Cacciabella pass, or passes, for the ridge can 
be crossed at several points. 

The Bondasca glacier is very different from its two eastern 
neighbours. It is a short, steep stream of ice, plentifully 
riddled with very large crevasses, which late in the season are 
often but scantily provided with bridges—so much so that its 
descent has occasionally been found to be impracticable. Even 
when a plentiful supply of snow is present the passage of this 
glacier in the afternoon, or when the snow is not in good 
condition, always demands great care. The peaks which 
surround the head of the Bondasca valley present some of 
the boldest, steepest, and most massive faces of unbroken 
granite to be found in any region of the Alps. 

The southern glaciers, or glacierettes, as perhaps they may 
be called, demand but little notice. They are numerous and 
small, but some of them are steep, and crevasses should be 
carefully looked for. 

The Peaks.—As will have been gathered the chief moun- 
taineering interest in the region lies in the fine rock-climbing 
it affords, and in the bold and beautiful outlines of the peaks. 
The height above the sea is never great; but while the 
summits are but 10,000 or 11,000 ft. in height they rise 
from valleys which lie very low, and, unless the huts are 
made use of, some 7,000 or 8,000 ft. will often intervene 
between the climber’s quarters and his objective. Most of 
the peaks of the main ridge, and many of those of the off- 
shoots, he in an extraordinarily retired position. On the 
S. side not one of the mountains is visible from any road or 
any inn, while from the N. but few are ever seen save by 
shepherds, smugglers, surveyors, and mountaineers. The 
striking view of the Largo from the road has already been 
alluded to; the Sciora group can be seen from near the 
bridge just below Promontogno, and the great mass of the 
Badile is strangely prominent from near and far, being visible 
from the railway station at St. Moritz. From the seldom- 
visited village of Sogho, half an hour from Promontogno, on 
the N. slopes of the Val Bregaclia, all the peaks at the head 
of the Val Bondasca are in full view, and present a spectacle 
difficult to surpass. It was here that Segantini painted 
several of his most famous pictures, and from the Soglio 
road that Captain Bligh’s beautiful photograph of the Sciora 
group, here reproduced, was taken. Of the many summits 
which are never seen by the swarms of tourists and penston- 
naires Who pass or take up residence so near them possibly 
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Monte di Zocca is the most beautiful. Its grand south cliffs 
are hardly less imposing than the finely moulded symmetry 
of its N. face, so admirably shown in the photograph which 
Count Lurani has kindly sent to illustrate this paper. 

Paths.—These are not numerous, but the chief are well 
marked and remarkable for the extent to which flat paving- 
stones are made use of in their construction. When height 
has to be rapidly gained extensive staircases of flags are often 
met with, and the path to the Albigna glen will ever be 
remembered by all who have gone up or down it as a monument 
of rustic engineering. It is important in these valleys not to 
lose the track, and when it is likely to be missed, among trees 
or on stony wastes, dashes of red paint should be looked for 
and adhered to, or much time is likely to be lost. The less 
frequented paths are small and very intricate, and often wind 
among steep and dangerous cliffs. Even those who have 
traversed them before—hlucker among the number—have 
been known to lose hours in finding and following them. 

Perhaps this is all that need be said about the paths; but, 
if an Irishism be permissible, a word may be added about a 
path which does not exist at all, and never will. It must 
have occurred to many that a traversing route from the 
Maloja pass to the Albigna glacier would be invaluable to 
mountaineers. But the ravines and precipices of the Largo 
and Bacone run right down into the valley, and afford no 
possibility of traverse; so that those who would reach the 
Albigna from the Maloja must first descend about 2,000 ft., 
or must cross by way of the Casnile pass. 

Centres.—On the N. side of the chain are three centres, 
corresponding to the outlets of the glaciers. At Promontogno 
the ‘ Bregaglia’ is the chief hotel, but the Pension Scartazzini 
is well spoken of and preferred by some. At Vicosoprano the 
‘ Helvetia’ is in every way excellent; and at the Maloja there 
is ample choice. The Hotel Chateau (Maloja) deserves to be 
better known as something between the misplaced splendour 
of the ‘ Kursal’ and the somewhat primitive conditions which 
obtain elsewhere. On the S. side there is a rough mountain 
inn at San Martino, and the extensive and ancient barrack- 
like building of Masinobagni, beautifully situated among the 
chestnuts, a short three miles up the Val dei Bagni. The 
telegraph, electric light, and perhaps the barber’s shop, are 
innovations, but otherwise the place has probably changed 
but little for fifty years or more. The ‘Grand Ancient Italian 
Bathing Establishment, at which 140 people of distinction 
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dine daily at a magnificent table d’héte,’ * cannot have altered 
much since 1862: the doctor, the curé, and the Milanese 
visitor, remarked upon by Freshfield in 1864, f are still there 
playing bowls and ninepin billiards. 

Huts.—It will be noted that, with one exception, all the 
centres lie Jow, and the Maloja is a considerable distance from 
the peaks at the head of the Forno glacier. Consequently 
four huts have been built, two on the north and tiwo on the 
south of the chain.{ The writer is not one of those who 
advocate the multiplication of Alpine huts, but there is some 
talk of erecting a fifth at the foot of the Albigna glacier, . 
and he may say that, in his opinion, a hut in this position 
would be more useful than some of those already in existence. 
The shepherd’s cabin which is there already has occasionally 
been used for sleeping quarters, but few who have explored 
its limited and uninviting interior would care to stop there 
longer than they could help. 

The four huts are all kept locked, and the precaution is 
said to be necessary to prevent looting. Keys can be borrowed 
at the various hotels, but must be returned without undue 
delay, a condition which somewhat limits the advantage of 
the Zocca and Forno keys corresponding, as do also the keys 
of the Sciora and Badile huts. But even if all four keys 
corresponded, and could be bought by accredited individuals, 
the difficulty of provisioning a hut on the other side of the 
chain would make it well-nigh impossible to work from hut 
to hut, as would often be convenient, and save much wasted 
time spent in descending into the deep valleys and reascend- 
ing. Were such a process easily practicable the huts would 
be of much more use than is the case. 

The Zocca hut is four good hours from San Martino, and 
nearly five from Masinobagni, not counting halts. The other 
huts are, in each case, about three and a half hours from 


* Alpine Journal, vol. i. p. 12. 

t Italian Alps, p. 58. 

¢ In this district generally, but outside the Bregaglia group 
proper, three other huts exist—the Capanna di Carnarossa and 
the Capanna Cecilia, on the S. side of the Disgrazia, to facilitate 
ascents from Chiesa and Val Masino respectively; and the Capanna 
Volta, at the head of the Val dei Ratti, about four hours from 
Vercega, on the Lago di Mezzola, and five from Masinobagni, by 
the twin Passi della Vedretta. The Volta hut is surrounded by 
rock pinnacles some eight or nine thousand feet in height and 
bearing a reputation for difficulty. This little corner is very rarely 
visited, and some of the points remain as yet unclimbed. 
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their respective bases. Of the four, the Zocca is the one best 
placed for mountaineering, though it is certainly less used 
than any of the others. The fascinating rocks of the Zocca, 
Castello, Rasica, and the Torrone Occidentale lie close around 
it, all presenting fine climbs already made, and ‘ problems ’ 
galore as yet untried. The Zocca pass is but an hour dis- 
tant, and the foot of the Sciora climbs an hour more. Pro- 
bably there is as much rock-climbing within easy range of 
this hut as in the Coolins, the Lakes, and the Snowdon 
district put together; and, looked at from a British point of 
view, not a hundredth, perhaps not a thousandth part of it 
has been done: ‘the Alps are not nearly exhausted.’ Of 
the three remaining huts it may perhaps be said that they are 
allof them superfluous. The Capanna Badile is, in spite of its 
height, not much more than three hours above Masinobagni, 
and the Piz Badile, for which it is chiefly used, can often 
be reached in a couple of hours more. The Forno hut, though 
well placed for a stay of some days, and occasionally used 
as a starting-place for the Disgrazia, for which purpose it is 
not well situated, is needless for single expeditions from the 
Maloja. If the Sciora hut is superfluous it is for quite another 
reason. Nothing could surpass its position for a stay of two 
or three nights, were it not for the fact that only the less 
attractive among the splendid peaks by which it is surrounded 
can be descended to it, and the best are preferably ascended 
from elsewhere. The summit of Cengalo has been gained by 
an excessively dangerous direct climb from the north; and 
for the rest it may be said that the cols between the peaks 
can be reached by stone-raked couloirs, none too safe at any 
time and always dangerous in the afternoon—that the sum- 
mits are attained either by the sky line or from the back— 
and that the descent must always be into another valley. 

Guides.—Climbers who visit this group must be their own 
guides, or must take guides with them. At San Martino 
there are three guides who are said to be brilliant rock- 
climbers, the brothers Fiorelli and Bartolo Sertori. In the 
Val Bregaglia there are no guides worthy of the name, and 
in the Engadine, since Klucker has retired, Martin Schocker, 
of Pontresina, is the only guide who has a general know- 
ledge of the district. 

A friend to whom the writer recommended the Bregaglia 
district replied, ‘No; I mean to stick to big things so long as 
I can: the little ones can wait.’ Of course Mont Blanc is a 
bigger thing than the Grépon or the Charmoz, but if the 
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latter are worthy of attention so are the Bregaglia moun- 
tains. Further, few people realise how low these valleys lie: 
seven or eight thousand feet from base to summit is com- 
mon, while the Disgrazia is nearly as high above Sondrio 
as Mont Blane above Courmayeur. Again, it will be found 
here, more than in most districts, that the best way down 
often differs from the best way up, and leads one into quite a 
different valley. Great variety of scenery and long days out 
are easily secured, and on the rocks themselves there will be 
found full scope for the agility of the youngest. If one 
leaves them too long one may fail to get up some of them 
at all; and for those who want to try something new and 
startling there remains as yet plenty in the realm of new 
routes. The Zocea has been climbed but twice, once from 
the north and once from the south, the splendid W. arete 
from the col having never yet been tried. The K. ridge of 
the Rasica and the 8. ridge of the Badiletto remain, and 
plenty more; and there remains—perhaps there will always 
remain—the great N. face of the Badile: the man who first 
climbs that can rest assured that he will have done a very 
‘big thing.’ 
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EarRLty JUNE IN THE PYRENEES. 
By VICTOR H. GATTY. 


N one of the closing days of May last year I found myself 
driving up the twenty kilometres of hilly road which 
separate the end of the electric railway at Luz from 
Gavarnie. A pleasant, elderly, red-faced man riding a donkey 
‘alongside discoursed to me about the mountains, of which he 
seemed to have a thorough knowledge; he proved to be Henri 
Passet, Charles Packe’s old guide and his companion on most 
of the many expeditions which make his ‘Guide to the 
Pyrenees,’ though published forty vears ago, still the most 
useful and reliable for the mountaineer; indeed, so far as I 
could judge, the Pyrenees, more fortunate than the Alps, 
have altered little since that day. 

Accounts of Pyrenean ascents have most eenerally described 
the conditions existing in the later part of the season, when 
ice and snow have retreated to their furthest strongholds. 
Perhaps the charm of the early summer, when the winter's 
snow still covers thickly summits even of secondary rank and 
throws out long tongues towards the lower valleys, bringing 
the mountains and the views from them more nearly to an 
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Alpine level, may be some warrant for the repetition of a 
thrice-told tale. 

My arrival at Gavarnie unfortunately coincided with the 
end of a spell of fine weather which had lasted through May, 
and for the next three days rain fell with & vigour and per- 
sistence which Seathwaite could hardly rival, However, as 
my friend Vigdal once philosophically remarked to me under 
similar conditions in the North, such weather 1s more con- 
ducive to health and activity than are heat and cloudless 
skies, and it proved possible to occupy the time profit- 
ably in training walks through the Port de Gavarnie, one 
of the lower passes into Spain, and to the summit of the 
Piméné, the most prominent of the smaller peaks round 
Gavarnie, some 9,200 ft. in height. 

The Port (7,485 ft.) was still encumbered to some extent 
with snow, and barely open for horse traffic, and the peak was 
still snow-covered for some 1,600 ft. downwards from the 
summit on which, at 3.30 p.u., the temperature was no more 
than 86° F.: standing there in mist and sleet, the conditions 
seemed more appropriate to our own Lake hills in January 
than to the confines of sunny Spain on the first day of June. 
Jean Trescazes, who accompanied me, went doubly armed 
with an alpenstock and an umbrella of Gargantuan dimen- 
sions, which he only abandoned when, in the winds of the 
Pimeéné, it seemed likely to lead to an experiment in aerial 
navigation. During the course of these excursions I was 
Initiated in a piece of knowledge always most usetul to 
& mountaineer, it was a new method of drinking. The 
Pyreneans carry their wine in a skin, as elsewhere, but, instead 
of pouring it into a cup or drinking from the neck, they use 
a kind of nozzle, and, holding it a little distance off, direct 
the stream straight into the mouth. Those on the French 
side drink in this way only whilst on the mountains, but I 
was told that on the Spanish side a similar arrangement with 
a glass bottle is used at table; where there are many mouths 
and only one vessel it has obvious advantages, apart from its 
merits as a gauge of sobriety. 

The next day the sun shone once more, and, after consulta- 
tion with Jean and a distant inspection of the Vignemale, it 
was decided to start forthwith for the Refuge d’Ossove, which 
hes at a height of nearly 9,000 ft. close to the peak. It was 
a hot trudge up the long Vallee d’Ossove, the first three hours 
only showing a gain of 1,800 ft. out of the 4,400 ft. to be 
ascended. Above this point the walk was mainly up snow, 
as the narrow valley was filled down to the 6,000-ft. level with 
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the remains of huge avalanches which earlier on must pour 
into it from all sides. In the season it is, of course, a horse 
excursion across the Col de Vignemale to Cauterets; at this 
time the Refuge, a stone-built structure tarred all over, which 
lies a little below the pass, stood in the middle of a wide snow- 
field. It had not been opened since the previous autumn, 
and the wet flagged floor, almost entire absence of furniture, 
and lack of all windows save a narrow iron-shuttered slit, 
made it a much less inviting habitation than the wooden 
huts of the Alps. 

Upstairs things were better, and, supper despatched by a 
roaring wood fire, the materials for which our porter, Jean 
Marie Salles, had carried up from Gavarnie, we passed a very 
comfortable night on the straw, which had happily kept dry 
through the winter. 

Next morning it was fine, but not so cold (88° F’.) as one 
could have wished in view of the long snow tramp before us; 
a light cloud hung on the Vignemale, which from this point is 
seen as a sheer rocky pyramid, as we left the Refuge at 5.30 a.m. 
To reach the glacier it is necessary to descend about 300 ft., 
and then to traverse across rocks to a point about the same 
height as the hut ; then followed a long pull of two hours up 
slopes of snow, which entirely concealed the ice, to the foot 
of the final peak. This peak only rises 350 ft. above the 
glacier, but looks considerably more, and rather suggests the 
final peak of the Rothhorn from the Zermatt side. In 
the later season it is all rock, but at this time it was entirely 
covered with snow, which we found in very good condition ; 
fifteen minutes from the glacier sufficed to land us by the big 
cairn which Count Russell has had built on the top (10,820 ft.) : 
the ‘refuges’ which he has hollowed out of the rock, one of 
them only a short distance from the summit, were all buried 
under the snow, and the cairn and all projecting rocks were 
covered with a glistening sheath of ice. 

The view was clear on all sides. To the N. it reaches to 
the plain of France; to the S. it stretches over ridge after 
ridge of the arid-looking hills of Spain ; between, as far as the 
eye can reach, to the KE. and to the W. run the snowpeaks of 
the Pyrenees, a band of white marking off the two countries 
as clearly asona map. This is the most striking feature of 
the view, and is doubtless better seen early in the summer 
than later on, when most of the snow has vanished. 

After an hour spent very comfortably in the sunshine we 
started down again at 9.15. The descent of the peak required 
some care, as it is steep, and the snow was not so good as 
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it had been earlier and was somewhat loosely attached to the 
rock. Once on the glacier all was plain sailing, excepting 
that the snow was bad and rapidly became worse; in an 
hour’s time we were close upon 3,000 ft. down and reached 
the avalanche snow, which, as always, was much harder, and 
soon took us to the open valley below the Cascade d’Olette. 
Here, whilst we lunched by the stream, my guides foregathered 
with a brother chasseur who was out after izard. This time 
of the year is legally the close season, but such distinctions 
do not appear to be recognised by the profession in these 
parts. 

Heavy thunder-rain which caught us before reaching home 
was the prelude of more broken weather, of which I took 
advantage to move on to Luchon, visiting the Grotto of 
Lourdes on the way. At Luchon the summer season was to 
be seen in the chrysalis Btage; at the Casino gardens one 
rather chilly evening the band played for the predilection of 
the writer alone. 

Leaving such delights behind on the first day which gave 
promise of better weather, I drove up to the Hospice de France, 
an inn which lies at the end of the highroad whence branch 
off the paths to the Port de Picarde and the Port de Venasque, 
mule passes into Spain: with me were Jean Courrége as 
guide and his elder brother Maurice as porter, the latter armed 
with a tall axe of prehistoric type, the cutting edge parallel 
to the shaft. From the hospice we crossed the Port de 
Picarde, intending to sleep at the Rencluse and climb the 
Pic de Nethou next day, but the fates willed otherwise. There 
was a dense mist on the pass and deep snow on the S. side, 
which quite upset Jean’s calculations, with the result that 
we wandered about for three hours without finding the way, 
somewhat deviously as my compass told me. Realising that 
we had the alternative of a night in the snow or a return to 
the hospice we chose the latter, and reached the inn just 
after dark. 

Here the good landlady gave us a warm welcome, and we 
were soon supping in the big kitchen before a fire of whole 
tree-trunks, 5 ft. or 6 ft. long, burning on a huge open hearth, 
whilst at a long table on one side sat a picturesque company 
of herdsmen, Spaniards about to cross the pass into their 
own country, and foresters, finishing their evening meal. 

Next morning, June 9, after a breakfast of freshly-caucht 
trout, we started upwards again, this time for the Port de 
Venasque. The mists still hung low and closed.in on us 
before reaching the Port, to gain which a long traverse 
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over snow had still to be made. Once on the top (just under 
8,000 ft.) the conditions improved, and we found fine weather 
and sunshine on the Spanish side. To reach the Rencluse 
it is necessary to drop down some 1,700 ft. into the valley 
of Venasque, a fine wild glen with no human abode in sight, 
deserted except for a few months in the later summer by all 
save the izards, a herd of which we saw below. A short pull 
up on the further side takes one to the Rencluse, a hollow 
sheltered on three sides by cliffs, beneath which the stream, 
which enters on the fourth side, disappears underground. 
There is a rough stone shed without windows, at one end of 
which is an enclosure like a sheepfold, open at the top, but 
completely sheltered by an overhanging rock, in which it is 
usual to sleep. Inside the walls we soon had a huge fire of 
logs, which are to be found in abundance close by, allowing of 
a lavish expenditure of fuel, usually so precious at a mountain 
shelter ; at the Rencluse the fire can be kept burning through 
the night, which thus passes very pleasantly. Sleep under 
such conditions is, however, seldom continuous, and as I 
woke from time to time I saw the clouds, which were at first 
unbroken, gradually vanish, until the stars shone out of a 
clear dark sky. 

At 2.30 a.m., being the possessor of the only watch, I roused 
the guides, and at 3.15 we had drunk our hot tea and left the 
shelter. The light was just sufficient to enable us to leave 
the lantern behind, and up above the peaks of the Maladetta 
looked ghastly white in the dawn; the salmon tints of sunrise 
which soon followed were not intense, although the sky was 
unclouded. 

The slope we were ascending was mostly snow, sufficiently 
steep, without steps in its then hard-frozen state, but vastly 
preferable to the scree and boulders which are exposed later 
in the season. At 4.32 we reached the Portillon, the point at 
which the rock ridge bounding the Nethou glacier is passed. 
Then followed a long diagonal traverse across the glacier 
up gradually steepening snow to the Col Couronné, which lies 
between the Pic de Milieu and the Nethou. At this point the 
snow slope, instead of continuing up to the summit ridge of 
the col, ends in a drop of 20 ft. or so, and then rises again 
to the col, thus forming a deep basin enclosed on all sides. 
Later on water collects and forms a small lake; but at this 
time it was all snow. 

Immediately above the col rises the Dome de Nethou, a 
steep rounded hump of snow, to climb which some step-cutting 
was required. The Dome tapers in the upper part into a ridge 
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which leads to the Pont de Mahomet; this in the later season, 
when it is more usually climbed, is well known as a sharp, 
broken rock aréte with a long drop on either hand. At this 
time it was quite buried under snow. Here Jean called a 
halt, and after considering it a little announced: ‘On ne peut 
pas passer; il y a trop de neige.’ As we were now within 
150 yds. of the top, and the arete did not really seem by 
any means impassable, a retreat was unthinkable, and our 
leader was easily persuaded to modify his opinion and go 
forward. Though it proved a passage needing care in its 
wintry condition, we found no difficulty in crossing, as the snow 
was excellent. Once across the Pont, a few steps more brought 
us to the top (11,165 ft.), a flattened dome of snow with its 
greatest length N. and S., at 7.45 a.m. 

The view was unclouded, and to the E. and W. seemed 
almost limitless, extending over a sea of countless snow- 
capped summits stretching away into the far distance. This 
is the chief feature of the view; in other respects it is lees 
striking than that from the Vignemale. Owing to the 
superior height of the Nethou all the other peaks are looked 
down upon—a point of view from which no mountain looks 
imposing—and from its position on the Spanish side of the 
range it lacks the outlook over the low country to the N., and 
the character of the range as a narrow chain of high moun- 
tains is no longer so plainly seen: in one direction only the 
eye reaches to the bottom of a cultivated valley, where, in 
the Val d’Aran, a small town can be seen 8,000 ft. below. 

Whilst I was occupied with photography my guides were 
engaged on an endeavour to dig out the book, which is kept 
under a rock, as they were anxious to record the first ascent 
of the season. After labouring manfully for some time they 
gave up the attempt, as there were two metres or more of 
snow above the rock; their exertions were perhaps in part 
prompted by the temperature, with the thermometer at 28° I. 
and a keen wind blowing from the N.E. it was very chilly, 
notwithstanding the bright sun. 

At 8.35 we recommenced the descent and got over the 
‘Pont’ without ditticulty, the snow still being good. On the 
glacier there was the usual labour, increasing as the sun got 
higher, of plodding through the softening snow. On the 
descent from the Portillon thies was added to by the fact that 
there were concealed hollows under the snow amongst the 
boulders, into which one descended bodily at times. The 
Rencluse was regained once more at 11.25, and here we relit 
the fire and had a comfortable lunch, leaving again at 1.15. 
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The Venasque valley looked very beautiful, with its shining 
lake below and the snows of the Pic des Posets in the back- 
ground, and repaid the hot trudge up the stony slopes lead- 
ing to the Port de Venasque. At the Port, which we reached 
at 3.27, there was again a change of temperature, and we had 
no cause to dally on the descent, which sundry glissades down 
avalanche snow helped to shorten and brought us once more 
to the Hospice de Luchon at 4.40 p.m. 


As those who have read the account of these expeditions 
will gather, and I think they are fairly typical of Pyrenean 
ascents, serious climbing forms a small proportion of the 
whole day’s work: at the time of year they were made, when 
there is vastly more snow than later in the season, I think 
that on the higher peaks the conditions are more nearly those 
of winter than of summer: the starting-points are often low, 
and the distances to be traversed long, but that is because 
roads and railways and high-placed hotels have not multiplied 
as in the Alps: this lack of conveniences the mountaineer 
will not regret, for so he sees the upper world as Nature made 
it, still unspoilt. 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE WINTER-LUCKE. 
By C. W. COBB. 


EFORE I tell the following story of a marvellous escape 
from death I should like to say a few words in explana- 
tion of the circumstances which led to such an adventure. 
I have wandered about the Alps every summer for the best 
part of thirty years. I have taken part in many expeditions, 
great and small. For years we have been used to find our 
way for ourselves on easy excursions below the snow on lesser 
heights, taking our provisions with us for the day, and until 
August 14, 1905, without a mishap worth mentioning. I was, 
I confess, under an entire misapprehension with regard to the 
nature of the expedition, which should not have been under- 
taken by our party. I failed in judgment, as will be seen, and 
finally was guilty of one of those momentary acts of careless- 
ness for which the mountains are wont to exact terrible 
penalties. 7 
On August 14, 1905, my wife, my second son, and I 
started from the Hotel Damma Gletscher, Gdschenen Alp, at 
7.15 a.m., to ascend the Alpligen-Liicke, which lies to the south 
of the valley, and from it the Lochberg, for the view. The 
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Alpligen-Liicke is described by Baedeker as ‘toilsome but 
interesting,’ the Lochberg as ‘easily ascended from the pass 
in three-quarters of an hour.’ The Winter-Lucke is marked 
‘with guide’ from Realp, but all that is said about it is that 
the descent is steep to the Winter glacier. Between the 
Alpligen-Lucke and the Winter-Lucke the Lochberg inter- 
venes. I quite expected to find some kind of rough track 
down the Winter-Lucke to the hotel in cuse I returned that 
way, as I had unfortunately formed an entirely wrong idea of 
its character. Moreover, although we had made excursions 
on the other side and to the end of the valley, including the 
hielen pass and the Gwichtenhorn, which I had traversed with 
my eldest son, my brother-in-law, and the guide Gima a few 
days previously, we had not explored the side on which the 
Alphgen-Lucke and Winter-Lucke lie, and did not know that 
the rocks on the Winter-Lucke are bad and loose and the 
slopes covered with friable debris, very tiring and troublesome 
to negotiate. 

For about two hours we wound along a tolerable and very 
steep path over the alp leading to the Alpligen-Lucke. We 
then came to a series of smooth granite rocks with no certain 
path over them, which we passed without much difiiculty, 
tracking a party who were in front of us, and leaving a cairn 
or two of stones to mark the place where we left them, and so 
help us on our return. Would that we had returned by that 
route! I should here remark that my wife is an excellent 
and quick walker and climber, and fit to go anywhere; but 
the boy, although he is a fast walker on smooth ground and 
gifted with great endurance and a good head, is a poor 
climber, and already had caused us to lose time. After the 
rocks we made our way over debris and the hard ice of a 
small glacier, and then up some short and easy snow slopes 
and a few rocks to the upper snow field, which is of small 
extent, leading to the crags of the Lucke. On our right was 
the Alpligen-Lucke, with the Lochberg, a mass of broken 
boulders and loose soil, rising to the right of it, about an 
hour’s walk from the pass, and quite easy to all appearance, 
and in front of us was a curious window-like opening in the 
cliffs. We walked up the gently sloping hard snows for about 
thirty minutes to this point, observing by the way what I am 
told were the tracks of a bear on the snow, and looked over 
on to the Furka road and Realp, far below. After a short 
interval we returned to the rocks leading to the Alpligen- 
Lucke and lunched. We then scrambled up over loose boul- 
ders, which at first required some care, and a patch of snow 
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to the top of the Lucke, from which in clear weather there must 
be a good distant view of the Alps of the Valais. Though 
the day was fine there were so many clouds on the tops of the 
mountains that we decided not to ascend the Lochberg, as 
there would be no views of the greater heights worth the 
trouble. From the top of the pass the near view westwards 
is imposing. The Lochberg, as I said before, rises abruptly 
on the right; then comes the Winter-Lucke between it 
and the Winter-Stock, on the right front, and then the 
Gletscher-Horn and other peaks, with the Galenstock towering 
behind them almost directly in the front. Between the 
Alpligen-Lucke and the last-named mountains lies the deep 
valley which leads from the Winter-Lucke in a south-easterly 
direction towards Realp and the Furka road. 

As we stood Jooking down the descent towards the Furka 
and the portion of the Winter-Lucke visible from where we 
stood the Lucke seemed, and really is, easy enough to manage 
on that side. Moreover we saw some people far below in the 
valley, who had evidently crossed the Winter-Lucke from the 
Goschenen Alp—presumably the sama party I saw starting in 
the morning. ‘The idea then suggested itself, as the day was 
pretty far advanced, that we might return by the Winter- 
Lucke, which seemed much shorter, and, as I imagined un- 
happily, easier, than the Alpligen-Lucke ; and no doubt the 
actual distance to the hotel is less. Moreover the boy had 
been very slow over the rocks and snow of the Alpligen Lucke 
and I thought it might be easier for him to return by the 
other route. Here I madeany first great mistake. I exchanged 
the known for the unknown, a risk, in mountains at any rate, 
not to be lightly run. We descended into the valley without 
difficulty, though I had to cut steps in the snow in one 
place for some distance for the boy. The snow was very good 
and firm, but he was too unsteady to go down, as my wife did, 
without any assistance. We next had a steep short ascent, 
partly over stones and partly over snow in capital condition, 
to the top of the Winter-Lucke. I noticed continually recent 
traces of a party on the snow all the way up, but its angle was 
too acute for ascending, and we kept to the rocks except for 
some distance near the top, where I again saw traces of the 
bear. 

I shall not easily forget the dismay that I felt on looking 
over the other side. Jor several hundred feet down, lying at 
a very steep angle, extended a wilderness of huge blocks of 
stone on Joose soil, which gave at every step and required great 
care. Interspersed with these were multitudes of smaller 
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stones of all sizes, which slipped away at the slightest touch. 
There was no appearance of a track, only marks at intervals 
where people had passed up and down. Far below was 
a snow slope with what seemed to be tracks on it made by 
travellers. On either side of this slope, which grows steeper 
where it descends on to the Winter glacier, are two long rocky 
ridges, of the same quality as the rocks at the top of the pass 
just described, reaching down to the glacier at the bottom. 
Some 2,000 feet below, the moraine of the Damma glacier 
stretches across and bounds the view, and along it is a path 
leading to the hotel. The hotel itself is not visible, being 
hidden by the rocks on the right. There is a magnificent 
view of the Damma glacier and the fine mountains from 
which it descends—the Dammastock, the Eggstock, the 
Sneehorn, and others—-as well as of the Sustenhorn and its 
neighbours. It was too late to go back—it was already 4 p.m. 
After nearly an hour’s careful and laborious descent, rendered | 
more difficult by the boy’s extreme slowness, we reached the 
rocks at the top of the snow slope. A glance showed me that 
it was useless. I turned to the left—the true direction —to 
make our way over the rocks to the rib above mentioned. At 
this moment the idea suggested itself that time might be 
saved possibly by cutting steps for a short distance across 
the extreme left-hand corner of the slope to a small island of 
rocks a few feet below, and thence to the rib we were aiming 
at. I thought that while I did so the others might rest. I 
made them sif down, and approached the slope at a spot 
where it was really very hard and slippery, though it did not 
look so. My eye nevertheless should have told me at once 
of the danger, but I was rather worried and in a great hurry 
to get on, and, I fear, for a moment careless, and did not 
observe the nature of the surface just where I stood. Before 
I had time to strike it with my axe I slipped, and in a moment 
was gliding down the slope towards the glacier below. I fell 
on my face at first, and grasping my axe tightly tried to stop 
myself by driving the pick of it into the hard surface, but 
without success, although I did put a great drag on, and 
undoubtedly in this way saved myself from acquiring such an 
impetus as would have ensured my destruction. I slid down 
in this way for an immense distance, still struggling to stop 
myself. Then I was suddenly turned over on to my back, my 
axe was wrenched out of my hand, and I was pushed, along 
with a considerable mass of loose snow, as by an invisible 
power, over towards my left and into a crack down which 
a small trickle of water ran. Th? pace was now terrific for 
FF 2 
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a few yards, and the slope far steeper than above. I began 
to get dazed and to think I was lost. All in an instant the 
snow piled up in the crack and stopped with a crunch, with 
me on it! Iwas saved for the moment at least. Whymper’s 
adventure on the Matterhorn, when he fell 200 feet, is the 
only similar escape which I have read of. I jumped up at 
once and shouted and waved to the others. My legs and body 
were quite unhurt, thanks to the soft snow which stopped me. 
My left arm was bleeding from a bad scrape which I did not 
feel till long afterwards. My left hand was uninjured, My 
right hand was badly torn, and the top joint of the middle 
finger hung over useless, with the tendon severed right 
through by a clean cut down to the bone, as from a knife, 
The snow was speedily red with blood. I remembered 
Whymper, and staunched the wounds with snow. I was wet 
through with blood and snow. My axe was lying about thirty 
yards above me in the crack. Most luckily it had stuck there, 
and, as it turned out, was most fortunately just out of reach. 
Had I retained it I might have tried—not knowing the place 
—to cut my way on the wrong side of the slope, or might 
have fainted from the exertion, fallen off the steps, and 
perished. At the moment, however, it seemed a fatal 
mischance. I first stamped the snow into four or five steps, 
so that 1 could move a little. I then with difficulty found a 
dry rag to wipe the blood off my glasses. I took out my 
flask, but it was all but empty. I had omitted to see that 
it was full before I started in the morning. I then took 
stock of the situation. The other two were safe on the 
rocks almost in a line above me. It was past 5 pw. I 
was shivering with cold, and I suppose the shock. Far 
below I could see five or six people on the moraine... We 
shouted and waved to them for nearly an hour. I could 
see my wife waving a handkerchief on an alpenstock, but 
we could not hear one another’s words. The distance was 
too great. The people below slowly disappeared and we 
were left alone. It was 6 P.m. and fortunately a fine and 
warm evening, considering the altitude. 1 made an attempt 
to get at the axe, but gave it up at once. The risk was too 
great. I stamped the snow down firmly, but venturing a 
little too far sent a portion of the bottom of it crashing down 
the precipice. After that I returned to the upper end 
and speculated whether the water would wear away my snow. 
I concluded that it would not do so for some hours at any 
rate. I tried to warm myself by moving my arms, but the 
blood flowed so fast from my wounds that I had to give up 
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the attempt. About this time a large stone a foot and a half 
long came bounding down the slope as if aimed directly at 
me. I stood on my snow steps watching it, hoping to dodge 
it by moving my body, as I could do no more, the crack in 
which I stood being not two feet wide. For the second time 
within an hour I thought all was over with me, but it gave a 
final leap of twenty yards or so and buried itself in my snow 
just three feet above me, covering me with slush. I thought I 
might as well make use of it, so I dug it out and made a seat 
of it. Some smaller stones fell after this at intervals, but, as 
I saw they were coming down a few yards off, I did not 
trouble myself about them. So the time passed, and David’s 
words to Jonathan were forcibly brought home to me—‘ As 
the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, there is but a step 
between me and death.’ But what is that—a yodel? Yes— 
again another from the rocks there on the right, high up. I 
shout; I wave my scarf. I hear the others too shouting and see. 
my wife waving the handkerchief. Suddenly I caught sight of 
two boys moving rapidly over the rocks as only Swiss peasants 
can: one made straight for my wife, crossing ice and rocks 
with wonderful speed, though only armed with an alpenstock ; 
the other hurried down the rock-bestrewn rib on the right till 
he came opposite me. I shouted and pointed downwards— 
‘Hotel Damma Gletscher.’ He nodded and disappeared like 
magic, and reached the hotel in under an hour and a half—a 
wonderful performance over such ground. I knew now that 
it was merely a question of time—perhaps of hours. Could 
I last till help came ? ‘I was shaking with cold again. It 
was impossible to he down. I tried to sit on the stone, but 
gave it up. Standing up in my condition was intensely 
wearying. Suppose I should faint? I summoned up all 
my resolution and determined to fight on to the last gasp. 
Suddenly I saw the boy who had gone to my wife cautiously 
making his way over the rocks on the left and coming down 
the rib towards me. He presently got off the rocks and with 
incredible skill and daring worked his way over the slope 
obliquely towards me, picking out his course where the snow 
was a little softer step by step with the utmost caution, now 
stopping to stamp or scrape a foothold with his boot, now 
‘with his alpenstock, which I afterwards found was all 
but pointless! I forgot my own danger in_ watching 
him. <A single shp meant death. Presently he worked 
down to within 30 yards or so of me, and nearly opposite 
my ice axe, which his quick eye had already noticed. Then 
he addressed me in English (which he had learned some- 
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thing of in the winter). ‘Are you much wounded?’ ‘No,’ 
I said. ‘The lady is very well,’ he said; ‘she asked me to tell 
you so.’ I pointed to the ice axe. ‘ Piolet,’ I said; ‘can you 
get it?’ ‘I see it,’ he said;’ ‘I will try.’ Then presently as 
he worked towards it, ‘ What you call that in English ?’ said 
he, with a thirst for knowledge which even his perilous posi- 
tion could not quench. ‘Ice axe,’ said I. Just about this 
time a small stone came down close to us. ‘ Ach,’ said he, 
it is not good to be here.’ ‘Have you a knife? It is too 
hard; I want to cut it: I cannot cross this piece.’ He was 
then about six yards from the axe. I took out my knife 
and tried to throw it to him; but, being weak and insecure, 
I threw it short, but recovered it. I then tried again, and 
again failed, and this time it was hopelessly lost, although 
it slid back into my snow in the crack a yard above me. 
This was a great blow. Shortly after tbis, however, the 
boy managed to get into the crack between me and the 
axe, slid down to me, and stood by me on the snow. He 
then wormed his way up it and on to the slope on the other 
side of the crack, where the snow was somewhat softer, until 
he could touch the axe with his stock. He did not dare 
move nearer to it, because a hard piece of ice intervened 
between him and it, exactly as had been the case at the 
first attempt to reach it from the other side of the crack, 
when the knife was lost. I watched him with the keenest 
anxiety. If he failed to reach it I must remain where I was 
for the greater part of the night, which might mean most 
serious consequences, perhaps death. If he succeeded he 
might cut us out, a task I was unequal to with my maimed 
hand, from which the blood streamed at the least exertion. 
After about tive minutes’ careful fishing he somehow secured 
the axe, descended a portion of the slope with the axe in 
one hand and his stock in the other, got back into the crack, 
and joined me. It was a most daring and skilful feat. Nearly an 
hour had elapsed since I first saw him coming towards me over 
the ice. One mistake, however slight, would have been fatal. 
- Yet he never faltered. I forgot my own danger in watching 
him. 

As soon as he had joined me and had recovered himself 
I said to bim, ‘ Cut steps; cut quickly ; cut them large.’ ‘If 
I cut will you come?’ said he. ‘Yes,’ said 1; ‘I don’t fear.’ 
It was 7 p.m., and there was just time to cut our way off the 
slope before dark. He said that the ice on the right side of 
the crack was softer than that on the left. We must try that 
side. In this I acquiesced. Then to work he went with 
a will, and merrily the chips of ice flew under the blows of 
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my good axe, which he wielded right deftly. I let him cut 
about thirty steps before I lefé my snow. Then very 
cautiously, using his stock as a support, I followed. The 
slope was terribly steep and afforded an uninterrupted view 
of the glacier far below. At first the boy led directly across 
parallel to my perch, then straight down over a softer piece of 
surface, then after a short interval across the slope again to 
a small cluster of stones, and finally at 7.80 I stood once 
again in safety on the rocks at the edge of the ice! The 
good boy hurried me to the shelter of a large rock, for fear of 
falling stones, placed a stone for me to sit on, borrowed my 
axe, and said, ‘Now I go back to the others, and will stay 
with them all night.’ Away he went, yodelling up the rocks 
to encourage them, and I was left once more alone. 

Since my fall the other two members of the party had 
remained where I left them. My wife—whose feelings can be 
better imagined than described—when she saw that I was 
apparently uninjured, not perceiving, owing to the great 
distance, that I had lost my axe, at first shouted to me to 
make my way down to Goschenen Alp. Of course I could 
not hear her words, nor she mine. After about half an hour 
she made an attempt, which she immediately and most wisely 
abandoned, to get down the rocks on the left, so as to be 
opposite to where I stood, having told my son to remain 
exactly where he was till the rescue party arrived. Realising, 
however, that the idea was useless and highly dangerous she 
returned to him. Their position was awkward and any 
movement dislodged stones, likely to fall on me. She then 
determined, with admirable judgment, to remain where she 
was, if necessary, all night. When she heard the shouts of 
the two peasant boys, and saw one of them, in answer to her 
cries, coming towards her, not being able to speak German and 
being sure that he would not be able to pilot my son over 
rocks and snow, she tied a white handkerchief round his 
leg, to give the idea that he was injured and unable to move. 
When she found that the boy could speak a little English she 
asked him whcther he could reach me, and he said he would 
try and at once started. Her interest in watching him was 
so intense that, ns in my case, the time seemed to pass 
very quickly until 7.80, when she saw me safe off the ice. 
About 9 p.m. the boy returned to her, again crossing two 
dangerous slopes of hard, frozen snow, but this time with the 
help of my axe. From 9 until 10.80, when the rescue party 
reached her, she was mainly occupied in giving the boy lessons 
in English and in watching the lights of the relief party, 
coming up from below, being quite easy about me, owing to 
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the message which I had sent her that I was practically 
uninjured. I should say that all she and my son had between 
them was one crust of bread and a small cloak. The relief 
party reached me about 9 p.m. For an hour I had watched 
their lights and answered their shouts, so as to guide them to 
where I was. The moment the first man reached me I was 
violently ill for a few minutes, but quickly recovered. The 
party consisted of Herr Jutz, our host, who, with the utmost 
promptitude, had organised and headed the relief, Monsieur 
Montag, a Swiss artist, two porters, the other peasant boy, 
who had carried the news down to the hotel, and a splendid 
St. Bernard dog, belonging to Herr Jtitz. A little later Gama, 
the guide, followed. As soon as my hand was bound up I 
wanted to go down with Montag and the boy, and send the 
other three up for my wife and son. This, however, Herr 
Jutz would not allow, thinking that I was far more injured 
than I was. I yielded to his wish and was wrapped up in 
rugs and placed under the rock, with the boy on one side 
of me and Montag on the other. I shall never forget the 
brotherly way in which he treated me, although I was a 
perfect stranger to him and had scarcely ever spoken to 
him; it was beyond all praise. We conversed a good deal, 
and I passed the time in this way and in watching the stars 
and the light of the waning moon on the Sustenhorn, opposite. 
At 12 o’clock midnight the others joined us, and we 
stumbled down the mountain in the uncertain light, 
being obliged to use a lantern during the last hour or so, 
when we reached the path over the moraine of the 
Damma glacier. We arrived at the hotel at 2.80 a.m. 
having been out nineteen hours. Here we found that all 
kinds of preparations had been made, and Dr. Decio, of Milan, 
who was stopping in the hotel, ready to look after our 
injuries. He had actually followed the rescue party a long 
way up the mountain, by himself, but not being able to 
reach us he had returned to the hotel. I cannot say how 
grateful Iam to him for his care and skill. If I had been 
his own relation he could not have been more anxious about 
me. My wounds were soon washed and bound up, the finger 
joint being the only hurt in the least serious, and we were all 
in bed at 3.30. None of us suffered any ill effects from this 
adventure. I was quite well the next day, though tired, and 
in two or three days, except for my right hand and left arm, 
which were stiff and uncomfortable, felt, if anything, better 
than usual, although unfortunately my hand prevented any 
thought of the climbing which I had planned for that year. 
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OcTOBER IN THE Mont Buanc Rance. 
By C. F. K. CARFRAE. 


8 a rule very few ascents are made in the High Alps after 
the early part of September, mainly owing to the 
shortening hours of daylight and the increasing cold. How- 
ever, the following notes on what my brother and I were able 
to accomplish last October may be of use to those who are 
placed in a similar position to ourselves, and who are not 
able to visit the Alps during the regular climbing season. 

On Tuesday, October 6, we arrived at Chamonix, having 
engaged the guides, Alexis and Henri Brocherel of Courmayeur, 
of Himalayan fame, for a fortnight ‘to do what climbing we 
could.’ Thetwo brothers are well known amongst climbers as 
having made many ascents in the Himalaya. Our success 
this autumn was largely due to their enterprise and dash. 

We were told that no snow had fallen for ten days, and 
that the weather had been perfect ; however, as nobody had 
been climbing, information as to the actual condition of the 
mountains was not forthcoming, and it was for us to discover 
that peak after peak was practically free from snow and ice, 
that difficulties from these causes which had presented them- 
selves in July and August had now vanished, and that 
climbing at this season, when such abnormal conditions 
exist, and when due precautions are taken, is just as enjoy- 
able as at any other time of the year. This applies more 
especially to the season just past, one of the worst on record 
as regards bad weather. 

On the evening of the 7th our guides arrived from 
Courmayeur, and we decided that with such beautiful 
weather we should begin work without delay. Accordingly, 
at 5 a.m. on the 8th, we left the Hotel Couttet for the ascent 
of the Aiguille d’M and Petit Charmoz. Breakfasting at the 
Montanvert at 7 a.m., we reached the Col de la Buche, 
between our peaks, at 10.15. Both the Aiguille d’M and 
Petit Charmoz proved delightful scrambles, each taking us 
about 1 hr. from the Col. We descended from the Col by the 
western couloir, which, like that on the eastern side, was 
quite free from snow; then by the lower part of the Glacier 
des Nantillons, reaching Montanvert at 2.30 p.u. That 
evening, my brother, who, as a field-gunner, had not been 
accustomed to much walking, decided on a day’s rest on the 
morrow, preparatory to traversing the Grand Charmoz, 
which, weather permitting, we intended to attempt on the 
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10th. Meanwhile, as there was no sign of a change, the 
Brocherels thought that the rocks of the Aiguille du Moine 
would form a delightful training ground for the harder 
climbs we had in view, and as the Light Infantryman felt no 
ill effects from our first expedition, we decided that this 
should form the next day’s programme. 

On leaving the Montanvert at 5 a.m. there was a gentle 
breeze blowing down the Mer de Glace, and I think that both 
the Brocherels and myself were glad we had ‘something 
warm inside,’ and that our woollen helmets fitted closely 
about our heads. After three hours’ delightful walking, first 
up the glacier, then over the steep rocks directly below our 
peak, and then past the Couvercle hut, we reached the rocks 
which do not terminate until they form the small rocky 
summit of the Moine, practically a lower spur of the great 
snow-capped Aiguille Verte. After an interesting, but not 
really difficult climb, we found ourselves on this summit at 
10.30 a.m.; the wind had subsided, and there was not a 
cloud to obstruct the glorious view around us. After resting 
a quarter of an hour we commenced the descent, reached 
the bottom of the rocks at 11.40, and after some refreshment 
continued our journey to the Montanvert, which we reached 
at 2.45. My brother had come out to meet us on the glacier. 
We were glad to see him ‘ going strong,’ and evidently quite 
fit for the exertions we were to make on the Charmoz on the 
following day. 

The sunset was magnificent, and, when we all turned in at 
8.30, we had every cause to look forward to a day such as we 
had just spent. 

There was hardly a stir in the air when, at 5 a.m. on the 
10th, we started wending our way upwards towards the 
Glacier des Nantillons. At 7.10 a.m. we were stepping briskly 
over its surface, which at tlis time in the morning always 
gives such an ideal grip to the boot nails. But we soon 
discovered that the Glacier des Nantillons was not all the 
plain sailing which we had hitherto experienced; the ice-fall, 
although not extensive, is very steep, and it is necessary to 
turn it by the rocks on the right. At the first two points we 
approached the rocks a yawning gap was discovered separating 
the glacier from them, and a successful attempt to cross 
would have been an impossibility. Finally, we arrived at a 
spot, where, after some skilful step cutting on the part of the 
Brocherels, we were able to leap from the glacier to rocks. 
All difficulties from ice and snow were now at an end, and 
when we got to the rocks we found the chimney on the 
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north face in perfect condition. After a delightful climb we 
reached the first summit at 12 noon, and then began the 
traverse, which occupied us 1} hr. The rocks were in 
splendid condition; it might have been the height of 
summer. But it is hardly necessary to describe the climb. 
We descended the great couloir between the Charmoz and 
the Grépon,. and in so doing had a close view of the 
Mummery Chimney on the latter peak. Its appearance cer- 
tainly did not invite an attempt to climb it, as it was filled 
with snow and ice; but I am told that this was its condition 
during most of the summer. We found ourselves at the 
Rognon again at 3.5 p.m., and after a halt of half an hour or 
so continued our journey to the Montanvert, which we 
reached at 5.35 p.m. 

On the 11th the weather remained perfect; we enjoyed a 
good rest and decided on an expedition to the Tacul for the 
next day, intending to spend the following night at the 
Couvercle, and, if possible, try our fortune on the Aiguille 
Verte on the 13th. 

We were heavily laden on leaving the Montanvert at 
5.80 a.m. on the 12th; however, at 8.80 a.m. we halted near 
the Lac du Tacul, leaving our provisions and wood for the 
Couvercle hut to be picked up on our return from the Tacul. 
After a somewhat uninteresting climb, chiefly consisting of 
very easy rocks followed by a long and steep snow slope, we 
reached the summit at 11.15 a.m. We were not to be dis- 
appointed in the view for which the Aiguille is famed, for every 
peak on the range which could possibly be seen stood out 
clearly against a cloudless sky, and my brother was fortunate 
in securing excellent photographs. At 11.45 we were on our 
way downwards, and, after traversing across the summit rocks, 
descended the Glacier des Périades on the left, and arrived at 
our first halting place at 2.45 Pp... 

By this time there were signs of a change in the weather, 
and clouds seemed to be collecting from all directions; how- 
ever, we hoped that these would not prove the precursors of 
a storm, and sect off for the Couvercle, which we reached at 
4 P.M. 

At dawn on the 13th a little snow was falling, and, as we 
were in a land of clouds and mist, all hope of the Verte was 
abandoned ; but the Brocherels thought that my brother, who 
had not already done so, could climb the Moine without 
danger. The threatening aspect of the weather seemed to 
give them a considerable turn of speed, for they accomplished 
the ascent of the rocks in an hour and forty minutes, re- 
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turned to the Couvercle in another hour and a quarter, and 
arrived at the Montanvert at 1 p.m. I had reached that 
welcome spot some three hours previously, feeling that my 
day off was certainly a very sound idea. The weather was 
now picking up, and we decided not to run another risk of a 
fmal ‘ break up’ before trying Mont Blanc. 

Everything seemed in our favour on our return to Chamonix 
at 4 p.m.; the clouds had disappeared as if by magic, the air 
was beautifully clear, and the registering barometer at the 
Hotel Couttet showed a gradual rise since that morning. 

On the 14th, as the glass continued to rise, we set out at 
10 a.m. for the Grand Mulets. We were all carrying spare 
clothing, &c., as we intended to traverse our peak descending 
on the Italian side by the ‘Dome Ridge.’ We reached our 
resting place at 3.80 p.m. 

It was exactly twelve hours later when we left it, clad in 
sweaters, woollen helmets,. extra socks, Alpine gloves, and 
everything else calculated to keep out a sharp breeze which 
was blowing from the N.E. It was too cold to stop for rest 
or refreshment, until we reached the Refuge Vallot at 8 a.m. 
After a hasty meal, during which everyone was busily em- 
ployed kicking the circulation back to his toes, we resumed 
our efforts and were standing on the summit at 10 a.m. 

Most of our climbing had been in the shade of the moun- 
tain, and we were very thankful for the warm rays which were 
now pouring upon us. We had yet many hours to go before 
we should see Courmayeur, and after a few minutes’ rest we 
began to retrace our steps, which we followed, until we were 
just below the Refuge Vallot, then passing over the Dome du 
Gotiter we found ourselves at the top of the steep corniced 
ridge at 11.15 a.m. Alexis had to cut steps the whole way 
down, but the descent only occupied 1? hr.—very good going 
under the circumstances. After this there was no difh- 
culty until we reached the Dome Glacier, whose surface was 
singularly free from snow, and consequently crevasses, com- 
pletely covered in July or August, now presented themselves, 
and seemed to try their best to arrest our downward progress. 
Steps had to be cut in many places when passing through the 
ice-fall; but, finally, on getting on to the rocks to our right we 
saw the welcome outline of the Dome hut, which we reached 
at 4 p.m. Our supply of provisions was low, and there was 
nothing for it but to push on. As we entered the long deep 
valley which is filled by the Glacier de Miage darkness was 
coming on apace, and on arrival at the terminal moraine 
lanterns were lit. The path which winds from this point 
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down the valley was of a continuous gentle slope, and we were 
very thankful for the easy going. But when, after two hours 
of it, we were informed that there was yet ‘a big hour’ to go, 
we realised that the journey was rather longer than we had 
anticipated. It was 9 p.m. when we at length reached Cour- 
mayeur, and when we turned in at 10.30 we felt that if ever 
we had earned a night’s repose we had done so on this occa- 
sion. 

The next day there were no signs of any change in the 
weather, and we agreed to start at 4 a.m. the following 
morning for the Aiguille du Géant, return to the Italian 
Refuge on the Col du Géant, and spend the week-end there. It 
was 9 o'clock on the 17th when we finally completed the long 
toil of nearly 7,000 ft. up from Courmayeur and stood outside 
one of the highest mountain hotels in Europe. The view to 
the south was magnificent, and included many of the prin- 
cipal peaks of the Zermatt district and Italian Alps. We 
here had a good rest, and, setting out again at 10.30, we 
crossed the Col du Géant and began scrambling up the easy 
rocks which formed the base of our peak. My brother, who 
had had four hard days previous to Friday’s rest, here 
began to go trés dowcement, and it was 2 p.M. when we 
at last reached the base of the final peak. It was here 
evident that he could not possibly enjoy the climb of the 
difficult rocks that were before us, and it was with many 
regrets that we left him to rest until we should return. The 
climbing from this point was delightful, but offered no serious 
difficulty owing to the fixed ropes which were quite free from 
ice. After an hour’s work we reached the first summit, and 
in another ten minutes had passed the rather awkward cliff 
between the two, and were seated on the small slab of rock 
to which is rivetted the image of the Virgin erected by the 
Cure of Courmayeur, and which Henri Brocherel had assisted 
in bringing up. As the hour was late, we at once began the 
descent, and reached the spot at which we had left my brother 
at 4.45. He had enjoyed a good sleep in our absence, and was all 
for moving on at once. Darkness was fast approaching when 
we retraced our steps across the Col du Géant, and it was 6 p.m. 
when we returned to the* Refuge. The Drocherels and my 
brother had had five long days’ climbing in the past six, and 
Sunday’s rest was, indeed, a welcome one for all of us. We 
all found the plentiful supply of blankets extremely useful on 
this jour de repos, and we were quite happy with three or 
four of them worn across the shoulders. I could not resist 
the temptation for a scramble in the afternoon, and following 
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the rocky ridge above our refuge, past the old hut, I reached 
the summit of what I am told is the true Aiguille de Saussure, 
at the foot of which de Saussure camped in 1788. It cannot 
be much more than 800 ft. above the pass. On Kurz’s map 
this name is given to a point further along the ridge towards 
the Tour Ronde. : 

That evening we made our plans for our last climb—the 
Dent du Requin, which was to be taken on the way down to 
Chamonix. After a magnificent breakfast of sardines and 
petits pains we started away across the Col at 5.30 a.m., and 
without much difficulty from crevasses reached the rocks of our 
peak at 7 a.m.; for the next hour and three-quarters we were 
climbing over fairly easy rocks, during which the monotony 
wae relieved and an occasional breather afforded by some 
steep pitches which had here and there to be negotiated. 
The summit, which had for some time been obscured from 
view, now suddenly showed itself. We had just rounded a 
corner which led on to a large and perfectly level platform, 
and the sight seemed to invite us to be seated, to rest and 
refresh, before attacking the 500 ft. of rock before us; in fact 
this halting place proved so comfortable that three-quarters 
of an hour elapsed before we again were under way. After 
traversing along some diminutive ledges we struck straight 
upwards for the top. Nobody could have desired rocks in 
better condition ; there was hardly a particle of snow to be 
seen, and the sun, to which we were exposed the greater part 
of the ascent, made climbing delightful. At 10.40 there 
were no more upward struggles to be made, and the view 
from our last summit was certainly one of the most beautiful 
we had enjoyed. We had decided on a descent by the Great 
Chimney, the upper part of which was reached soon after 
leaving the summit. The great natural fissure, at whose top 
we now stood, would certainly have tried the skill and strength 
of the most agile of climbers if no artificial aid was used, and 
it was with some relief that we saw Alexis passing a 200 ft. 
rope which he had brought through an iron ring conveniently 
fixed in the rock. We now, one by one, had to pass hand- 
over-hand on this rope down the chimney. The continual 
gripping of an Alpine rope 1s very fatiguing to the fore-arm 
muscles, especially when one cannot make much use of the 
legs to assist In supporting one’s weight. However, we soon 
found ourselves down again at the platform. The hour was 
11.40, and, as the Brocherels seemed to think that the ice- 
fall of the Glacier du Géant would cause us some trouble, we 
did not remain here long. Descending partly by the rocks 
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on the left we were able to turn those séracs which seemed 
likely to give us the most trouble, and at 1.80 all serious 
climbing was at an end and only the easy walking of the 
Mer de Glace separated us from the Montanvert, which we 
reached at 3.15. 

During our twelve days’ climbing we had enjoyed the 
most perfect weather, and only on one occasion had we been 
obliged to alter our plans. We had accomplished eight 
ascents, and might, indeed, consider ourselves among the 
luckiest climbers of the year. 
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Six Days IN THE VALPELLINE. 
Bry THE EDITOR. 


N August 24, 1908, Tempest Anderson and I, with Francois 
and Sylvain Pession, left Arolla together, and when we 
had walked some distance, in pursuance of a plan agreed upon 
some days previously, he took Sylvain and went to the Bertol 
hut, whilst Francois and I crossed the Col de Collon to 
Prarayé. I had but once previously visited the Valpelline, in 
' 1876, when with Anton Ritz I had made a short round of 
passes, starting from and returning to Zermatt. We had 
struggled over the Theodule after a rude battering from 
a snowstorm, and the next day reached Prarayé by the 
Col de Valcournera. On that occasion there was no bread 
to be got at Prarayé except the black variety—so hard that a 
novice who received a piece in answer to a request for bread 
might well think that he had been cheated with a stone.” 

The Valpelline is still but little visited, and remains un- 
spoilt, while the new Ball says of it: ‘ The scenery of the 
Valpelline is throughout of the first order, especially towards 
its head, and is worthy of comparison with that of the 
exquisite valleys S. and EK. of Monte Rosa.’ No one who 
knows the district will think this praise exaggerated.f 

On the 25th I was to have been called before 3 a.m., but 
Francois came and said the weather was too bad for a start 
to be made. The new snow visible in the morning confirmed 


= For a ieseerntion ae the end of the Valpelline and the ae On 
modation to be found there in 1863 Bee Alpine Journal, vol. 
p. 211 foll. 

ft All-visitors to the Valpelline should consult the monograph in 
vol. xxxil. of the Bollettino of the C.A.I. entitled ‘In Valpellina,’ 
by SS. E. Canzio, F. Mondini, and N. Vigna. 
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his verdict. I spent some time in watching the great herd 
of 104 cows whose headquarters were at the big shed by the 
little inn. We parleyed with the herdsman, and naturally 
consulted him as to the prospect of more snow, but he gave 
us little consolation. But if he could not comfort us with 
the assurance of fine weather, he could amuse us with the 
accuracy with which he recalled, with a small stone in the 
ribs, any cow that ventured to right or left further than his 
pleasure allowed. If our talk was not of bullocks, it was of 
cheeses, and I was taken into a sort of cellar to see them. 
We were also on request shown the mistress of the herd— 
now a quiet creature quietly grazing, with her silken flanks 
a little blurred by the rough weather. 

The rain arrived about 11, and did not cease till 4 p.m., 
when I walked a short distance up the valley. The flowers here 
in June and July must be exceptionally varied and beautiful, 
to judge by what I saw, e.g. Campanula barbata with fourteen 
blossoms (now over) on a stem. There were still some plants 
of this bell-flower in bloom, varying much in depth of colour. 

On August 26 the weather was again unfavourable: at 
2 a.m. snow was falling, and when I came down at about 8 
the peaks at the head of the valley were well whitened. 

In the first of Mr. Spencer’s beautiful photographs the 
Tour de Créton (11,756 ft.) is well shown on the extreme right; 
then follows the Cresta di Vaufréde, and at the end of it the 
Bec de Créton or Punta Budden (11,700 ft.). The glacier 
under the long ridge between the Tour and the Bee, like the 
skin of some animal stretched out to dry, is the grand glacier 
de Bellaza, to its right is the snout of the glacier which 
descends from between the Tour de Créton and the Chateau 
des Dames. Beyond the Bec de Créton is the white snow 
saddle of the Col Budden, and beyond it rise the Becca di 
Guin and the Twins, with the great Za di Zan glacier at 
their feet. In the second photograph beyond the Becca di 
Guin and the Twins is seen the rocky mass of the 
Grandes Murauilles, the Northern point of it being the Punta 
Margherita (12,720 ft.). To the left of it is the Col des 
Grandes Murauilles, followed by the Dent d’Hérens (18,715 ft.). 
On August 26 these great peaks were generally hidden in 
mist, but emerged from time to time from their fluttering 
shrouds and showed us their noble forms and stately propor- 
tions. 

I spent part of the day in wandering about the meadow 
below the inn in which is the little Chapel of La Maddalena, 
and in lazily looking for flowers. The evening fell on a 
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beautiful world of pasture, forest, and mountain delicately 
suffused with the changing colours of sunset. 

Far away beyond the opening of the Valpelline the peaks 
of the Rutor stood like the scouts of a rival army of mountains. 
I noticed this evening that the cows seemed busy grazing at 
alate hour, and Francois explained to me, that they were 
milked at 8 a.m. and 3 p.m.; as the milking takes an hour 
and a half, if they did not feed late they would not have 
time to eat enough! In the evening I had the pleasure of 
meeting Signor Darbellay, the President of the Aosta Section 
of the C.A.I., and his daughter, and Signor La Rocca, who 
had come up to see to the preparations for the visit of a 
large party of climbers from the approaching Congress of 
the C.A.L. at Aosta. 

On the 27th we left Prarayé at 4 a.m. and climbed the 
ridge, which is well shown in the first photograph, descending 
from the Bec de Créton along the edge of the Za di Zan 
glacier. We did not keep the ridge all the way, but in places 
traversed underneath it on the Za di Zan side, meeting with 
one or two nasty slabs with a thin covering of ice on them. 
_ This ridge is the home of countless Alpine plants, the most 
conspicuous being the rosy Androsace glacialis, the deep 
red Sarifraga oppositifolia, and multitudes of gentians—the 
last a little dashed by the frosty night. Above the big tower 
(seen in the middle of the ridge) we turned to our left up the 
glacier, and after cutting steps first in snow and then in ice 
reached the saddle of the Col Budden. We crossed one or two 
crevasses where the ice was decidedly steep; the ‘hideous 
orifice, if I may be Miltonic, of one of them I can still see. 

We went some distance along the ridge towards the Bee 
de Créton, and, finding a comfortable seat among the rocks, 
sat down for lunch. ‘The day was one in a thousand for 
beauty. The Mont Cervin covered with snow was himself 
once more, for the idea of the shame done him by chain 
and rope, and the baser details of breakfasts and luncheons, 
was lost in the sense of his superlative greatness; the sky . 
was the bluest of blues, and the clouds over the Italian plain 
the softest of milky whites. From this perch one was able 
to appreciate the great size of the Cervin, the Combin, and 
Monte Rosa. One of the special points of our view was the 
marvellous whiteness of the Za di Zan* glacier—there was 


The part of the Za di Zan glacier which lies at the foot of. the 
creat wall which runs from the Dent d'Hérens to the Col Budden 
is called ‘Gl. des Grandes Murailles' by SS. Canzio, Mondini, 
and Vigna. 
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scarce a stain on all its huge surface. And then in the 
great trough of the Val Tournanche on one side and the long 
narrow trench of the Valpelline on the other you have all the 
materials for a comparison to which no shadow of odium 
attaches. 

In our descent the crevasses were a little troublesome, and 
I had to use my ice axe occasionally. The wind was now cold 
and blew fine snow into our steps. When we got back to 
the ridge between the Za di Zan and Bellaza glaciers the 
singular whiteness of the former struck us more than ever. 
It had a fascination for me which I cannot describe and 
which I never felt again till last September (1908), when 
I looked upon the Trajo glacier, one great immaculate sheet 
of white. The flowers were very attractive. I found a tuft 
of gentian with twenty-seven blossoms. We did not traverse 
as we had done in the morning, but kept the ridge the whole 
way (over the tower). We saw a big marmot on our way to 
Prarayé, which we reached at 5.20 p.m. after a delightful day. 

I spent the 28th in the wood and broken pasture on the 
left bank of the Buthier. There I found Gentiana purpurea 
in flower. I had never before noticed how fragrant it is. 
Whilst looking for ferns under a rock amongst rhododendrons 
Iwas attacked by wasps and stung. There was quite a small 
swarm of them, and they resented my intrusion as bitterly 
as if they possessed in their archives full details of all the 
mischief which I had wrought to wasps’ nests in my youth. 
This morning Castor (the dog) and a cow had a little dis- 
agreenient. He tried to bite, and she used her horns. When 
he retired she watched him with a self-satisfied expression, 
which said as plain as whisper in the ear, ‘ Let him come on 
again if he likes.’ But Castor did not like. — 

On my return to the inn I found Professor J. B. Farmer, 
Mrs. Farmer, and Mr. Moore—a very pleasant meeting. - 

On August 29 we left Prarayé at 3 a.m., and at 4.20 
reached the highest Bellaza chalet—called ‘ Les Caves,’ so 
Francois explained. We commiserated the creatures who 
had to abide there. ‘ Pauvres bétes,’ said I; ‘ pauvres bétes,’ 
replied Francois. He then opened the door of the den 
where the herdsman slept, and shouting into the gloom was 
answered by a sepulechral voice as of ‘the fellow in the 
cellarage.’ Then we waited a little—perhaps twenty minutes 
—that we might not deceive ourselves as to the proper route, 
owing to the dim light. At 5.20 the sky was amethyst, and 
the hollows of the mountains above the Valpelline seemed 
filled with purple. 
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Leaving the Grand Glacier de Bellaza to the left, we reached 
the glacier which descends between the Tour de Créton and 
the Chateau des Dames. Above the glacier to the left there 
is a conspicuous chimney in the rocks which we thought of 
trying, but which proved on a nearer acquaintance very 
undesirable. By continuing up the glacier and then mounting 
to the left over most unpleasant but not really difficult ground 
we reached the ridge by which the ascent is usually made 
from Val Tournanche, the ridge which runs from the Tour de 
Créton to the Mont Blanc de Creton. Part of our route up 
to this ridge appears to be new. I still recall one place 
where a big falling stone had left its mark on a dusty rock. 
When Francois saw it he paused and, like an eminent 
philanthropist on a memorable occasion, ‘looked encyclo- 
pedias,’ for if there is one thing that angers him more than 
another it is to see the mark of a newly fallen stone on the 
route to which his travellers are committed. I fully 
sympathised with him. We attained the top of the Tour de 
Créton in a little less than 6 hours’ actual walking from 
Prarayé. 

Close to the very summit grew buttercups of icy habitat 
and several rockfoils. We had a sort of ‘ private view’ of Val 
Tournanche, and discussed many intimate details of life 
there. The building of houses, the occupations of the brief 
winter days, the increase of visitors anxious to escape the 
summer heat of the plains came in for discussion in turn. 

As Dr. Claude Wilson says, ‘The Tour, as seen from the 

south, looks sufficiently formidable ; and but for the existence 
of a very neat rock traverse at its base, I do not know if 
it is scalable. Possibly one might get up by passing round 
on the eastern side, but the traverse to the west is obvious 
and interesting.’ Ina high wind Francois said he had known 
parties turned back on the spot referred to; but we had a 
lovely day; and I agree with Dr. Wilson, the traverse is ‘obvious 
and interesting.” On our way down we lunched just below this 
spot. 
P While at lunch we saw an eagle ; Francois abused him well, 
and said he was probably after a marmot. He added that 
there were a good many eagles in Val Tournanche; you might 
sometimes see three at atime. I asked if they carried off 
many lambs, but he said that lately they had devoted their 
attentions mainly to mountain hares and partridges. 

We descended to the gap between our peak and the Mont 
Blanc de Creton, and then went on to the latter, which owns 
a big name for so small a peak. From it we had again a 
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glorious view, the Grand Paradis, the Plan de la Tribulation, 
and Grivola being conspicuous, and afterwards ascended the 
Chateau des Dames (11,447 feet). Thence we descended to 
the Col de Vofrede (10,279 feet), crossed the hollow which 
contains the Dragone lake, mounted to the Col de Valcournera 
(10,825 feet), and so returned to Praraye, which was reached at 
6.85 p.M., i.e. in 15 hours 35 minutes after leaving it. Of this 
time more than 8 hours was spent in halts. The expedition, 
after as much ‘ up and down’ as if Puck had been our guide, 
had proved most interesting and enjoyable. 

On Sunday, August 30, we descended to Valpelline and 
appreciated fully the romantic beauty of the valley below 
Bionaz contrasted as it was in our minds with the wild 
grandeur of the mountains above Praraye. The greenest of 
meadows enclosed in forest, with the white torrent in the 
hollow of the valley, were delightful to look upon. We stayed 
on our way to have lunch at a little inn, and, finding o 
flower-encircled summerhouse in the garden, fixed on that as 
our dining-room, but the occupants already in possession—a 
rabble of wasps—drove us into the house. Just before we 
got to Valpelline a good-looking girl overtook us, and conversed 
with us pleasantly. She knew two Englishmen at the mines 
at Ollomont, but they spoke so little French, so little Italian ! 
It was easy to see that she had all the conversational talent 
of her sex, and I gathered a good deal of information from 
her about gardens, crops, and such matters. We found very 
clean beds and good simple food at the Hotel de la Poste at 
Valpelline, and were waited upon by one of the most beautiful 
women | have ever seen in the Alps. Francois said with 
pride that her people came from Val Tournanche. 

The next day we went down to Aosta, and the day after I 
attended the Congress of the Italian Alpine Club, to return 
thanks for my election as an honorary member. No hospi- 
tality could have been more gracious and more genial than 
that which I received. I was a much-impressed witness at 
the Congress of the combined tact, kindliness, and firmness 
with which Signor Grober, the President, managed so large 
an assembly. I was present at the unveiling of the memorial 
to King Umberto, and in the evening, at one of the pleasantest 
dinners it has ever been my good fortune to attend, I had 
the satisfaction, after expressing my grateful personal thanks 
to the Italian Club, of responding to the toast of our own 
Club, which was received with a cordiality and enthusiasm 
which indicated unmistakably the solidarity of the brother- 
hood which binds us to Italian mountaineers. 
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At 5 a.m. the next morning, after some difficulty in procuring 
a carriage, as most vehicles had been commandeered for the 
use of the Congress, we started for Valpelline, and then 
crossed the Col de Fenctre to Chanrion, where we spent the 
night in the Club hut. The next day we crossed the Col de 
Breney, went up the Pigne d’Arolla—whence we enjoyed a 
splendid view—and descended to Arolla via the Pas de 
Chévres, below which, at Francois’s challenge, we indulged in 
a kind of steeple chase, which brought us to the Hotel du 
Mont Collon a quarter of an hour before the time at which 
we had promised to rejoin Anderson and Sylvain—viz. 4 pP.». 

I can confidently recommend the Valpelline to members of 
the Club, for if not absolutely ‘hitherto un-Murrayed,’ it is 
still little visited and quite unspoilt. 


A LETTER FROM M. T. BOURRIT TO H. B. DE SAUSSURE. 


AN extremely interesting document relating to the eurly history 
of the Mont Blanc has been discovered recently in Geneva among 
the papers of Horace Benedict de Saussure. It isin the form of 
an autograph letter from Mare Théodore Bourrit to the celebrated 
naturalist, written five days after the former’s attempt on the Mont 
Blane with Dr. Paccard, on September 15, 1788. The de Saussure 
family have very kindly allowed me to have a copy made to send to 
the ‘Alpine Journal.’ This letter contains many hitherto unpub- 
lished details regarding the expedition, which was the first attempt 
made by amateurs (as distinguished from professional guides) to 
ascend the great mountain. 

A much shorter account of this expedition (in which Dr. Paccard’s 
name is not mentioned) was published in Bourrit’s ‘ Nouvelle 
Description des Glaci¢res et Glaciers de Savoy ’ (in 1785, pp. 167, 
168), while de Saussure dismissed it in half-a-dozen lines in his 
‘Voyages dans les Alpes’ (1786, vol. iv. p. 393). 

It is interesting to compare Bourrit’s version with the following 
note in Dr. Paccard’s ‘ Journal : ’—‘ Le 15 environ du mois de sep- 
tembre 1783, nous sommes partis, Monsieur Bourrit, moi, le meunier,* 
Marie et Jean-Claude Couttet; nous sommes allés coucher a la 
Tournelle. ... Nous n’avons pénétré que jusqu’au glacier tres 
découpé ; alors le Mont-Blanc était couvert de nuages. Monsieur 
Bourrit n’a pas osé mettre les pieds sur la glace.’ 

This attempt, which in reality was little more than an excursion 
to the Montage de la Cote, developed in Bourrit’s imagination into 
a perilous undertaking in after years, for in his ‘ Description des 


* «Le meunier’ was, of course, Jean-Baptiste Lombard dit le Grand Jorasse, 
who was probably a miller by trade. The late Mr. Mathews was obviously 
mistaken in translating this passage as ‘the miller Marie and Jean Claude 
Couttet,’ Annals of Mont Blane, p. 35. 
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Cols et Passages des Alpes,’ published twenty years afterwards 
(vol. i. pp. 62-63) he wrote: ‘Ma tentative avec M. Paccard faillit 
de nous étre fatale. Nous arriviimes sur le sommet de la céte demi- 
heure avant le coucher du soleil, de sorte qu’il était pleine nuit 
lorsque nous soupimes: ensuite nous cherchimes quelques places 
de rhododendron pour nous y étendre et passer la nuit: mais jugez 
de notre effroi lorsque l’aurore nous permit de voir notre situation ; 
nous étions couchés au bord d’un précipice de plusieurs mille pieds 
au-dessous de nous sur lequel nos jambes pendaient. Le moindre 
mouvement que nous eussions fait pendant notre sommeil nous 
précipitait sur le glacier de Tacona. Cet événement s’est si peu 
effacé de mon souvenir que je n’ai pu me defaire d’une sorte de 
frémissement qui, dans des moments méme de repos, me fait souvent 
tressaillir comme si je m’y voyais encore exposé.’ 

As a further commentary on Bourrit’s carelessness as an historian 
it should be noted that, in his ‘ Itinéraire de Genéve, Lausanne et 
Chamouni’ (1791, p. 232), he mentions this expedition as his sixth 
attempt on the Mont Blanc; and, in the third edition of the same 
work (1808, p. 171), he says he had eight guides. 

Henry F. MontaGnier. 


De Chamouni: ce 20 septembre 1783. 

MonsiEUR,—J'ai eu l’honneur de vous écrire le plan que j’avois 
formé de concert avec Mr Gosse * pour aller sur le Mont Blanc, 
Mr Gosse y ayant renoncé, j’ai persisté dans mon dessein. Aprés 
notre dernicre communion, je suis remonté seul 4 Chamouni, 
laissant i Genéve un porte manteau oti ¢toient diverses choses néces- 
gaire pour mon entreprise. Arrivé 4 Chamouni mécredi 10eme j'ai 
arrangé ce qui la concernoit de concert avec deux des guides qui 
avoient d¢ja tenté le Mont-Blanc la St-Jean derniere.t Tout étant 
prét, il ne me manquoit que ma valise; je l’ai attendue chaque 
jour, & son retard m/’a fait perdre les plus beaux, qui étoient, 
samedi, dim. lundi, & mardi. Enfin, elle m’est arrivée mercredi 
matin, encore m’a-t-il fallu envoyer un exprés & Salenche, qui a 
marché toute la nuit. Vous savez que je voulois monter par le 
cote de Bionnassai, un des meilleurs chasseurs de ce pays étoit 
venu me parler, & je l’avois engagé pour nous conduire par la: 
Mais le mercredi, Jour arrété pour notre départ, cet homme n’est 
point venu, de sorte que j’ai été entraine par nos guides de 
Chamouni, a prendre la route qu’ils avoient déja tenue, qui étoit 
celle de la montagne de la Cote, entre les Glaciers de Taccona & des 
Bossons. Nous fttmes donc prcts a partir, le grand Jorasse, Marie 
Couttet, Carrié & son Beau fr¢ére—les deux premiers étoient ceux de 
la dernicre tentative: Au moment de notre départ le Médecin 
Paccard youlut étre des notres & il me fit plaisir, parce qu’il se 


* Henry Albert Gosse was a well-known Genevese chemist and scientific 
man, 1753-1816. A letter by him on the first passage of the Col du Géant 
appeared in the Journal de Genére of September 15, 1787, and was reprinted 
in the Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 86. 

+t La Saint-Jean—1.e. La féte de Saint Jean de Bergame, July 11. 
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chargeoit des observations barométriques. Nous voili donc en 
marche a4 trois heures aprés midi. Nous virons contre Taccona et 
passons le long de la moraine de ce glacier—au bout d’une heure 
de marche nous montons la montagne de la Cote par un chemin 
assez roide & quelques fois mauvois pour qui n’est point accoutumé 
i gravir les rochers, nous franchimes les endroits difficiles avant la 
nuit, et & la hauteur de la montagne nous fimes halte pour y passer 
la nuit. Nous pouvions monter encore, mais alors nous aurions 
été exposé au courant d’air du somet du Glacier des Bossons: 
Nous fimes done nos lits en deca sur une aréte entre les deux 
Glaciers—nous fimes du feu avec le bois du Rhododendron, nous 
étendimes une grande toile cirée sur le gazon, )’étois habillé d’une 
robe de chambre, d’une pelisse, ayant un duvet sur mes genoux 
& mes piedsdans ma valise: ’ 7 heure & quart 11 fut nuit, 4 9 heures 
- nous soupiimes et nous confiiimes & nos gens le soin d’entretenir 
le feu qui étoit & nos pieds, nous ne dormions presque pas, notre sol 
étoit trop rapide « les places trop étroites mais le ciel étoit beau & cela 
nous tenoit l’esprit gai—le Barometre étoit descendu de deux pouces 
& le thermometre de Réaumur qui é¢toit dans le jour au bas de la 
vallée & 15 degrés descendit jusqu’au 7—et s’y soutint toute la 
nuit. A deux heures du matin nous ftimes un peu inquiétés, par 
des brouillards qui venoient du Mont Blanc, puis ils augmenterent 
d’cpaisseur, la lune cependant nous éclairoit & nous nous mimes en 
chemin a4 quatre heures. Nous montimes la créte et tournant sur 
le glacier des Bosson, Nous etmes la magnifique perspective des 
Eguilles jusqu’au Col de Balme qui se présentoient d'ici comme des 
éperons, l’on avoit la vue de la Gemmi, de la Valorsine, des L:guilles 
rouges, du Buét & dans le fond, toute la vallée de Chamoun): 

Mais si ces objets étoient magnifiques le ciel augmentoit nos 
inquiétudes, il se chargeoit toujours plus, & bientot les som- 
mités des Eguilles furent sous les nuages. Cependant nous con- 
tinuimes & monter & nous arrivimes a 6 heures sur le haut du 
Glacier des Bossons, li nous tirtimes 4 la droite entre les deux 
Glaciers, droit au dessous du Mont Blanc—les dcbris par lesquels 
nous passimes ¢toient immenses, presque tous de pierre de corne, 
mcélangés de veine de quartz & par ci par li nous rencontrimes des 
blocs non moins immenses de granit pur; cette partie de notre 
marche avoit ¢té couverte de neige au voyage de nos guides x la 
St Jean, mais iln’y en avoit plus—enfin nous arriviimes au bord 
de la glace. Je ne pourai jamais vous peindre l’etonnant spectacle 
de ce glacier et du Mont-Blanc Je puis vous assurer n’avoir encore 
rien vu d‘aussi riche en horreurs «& en m¢me tems d’aussi mag- 
nifijue—les neiges qui & la St Jean couvroient en partie les 
crevasses n’y étant plus, l’on ne voit que des tours, des précipices 
& des ponts de glace d'une grandeur colossale, et des abimes que 
l'oeil n’ose sonder. Si pres du Mont Blanc rien ne nous en échappoit, 
nous y admirimes des bancs ou murs d'une belle glace sillionnés 
avec une régularité étonnante et revetus de distance en distance 
par des tours d’une construction vraiment admirable. Mon dessein 
ctoit de ne rien dessiner avant d’¢tre parvenu au plus haut, mais & 
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cette vue jen'y pu tenir & j’en copiai le tableau. Pendant ce tems, 
mes guides & le Docteur Paccard nous frayoient un chemin dans 
la glace, ils étoient munis d’une hache avec laquelle ils faisoient 
des escaliers pour monter les pics et descendre ensuite dans les 
fonds—je les voyois & j’entendois les coups qu’ils donnoient sur 
leur passage—leurs efforts pour vaincre les difficultés ajoutoient 
au spectacle imposant que j’avois sous les yeux. Mais en méme 
tems je voyois que tous ces efforts & nos succes alloient devenir 
inutiles—le Mont Blanc s’obscurcissant toujours plus & sa somite 
se couvrant de ténebres. 

Ce fut alors que je criai de ne pas poursuivre, de revenir, que 
nous allions étre atteints du mauvais tems, que je voyois deja la 
pluye sur le sommet—je disois vrai & ils cess¢rent leurs traveaux, la 
pluye en effet gagnoit 4 chaque instant & bientot nous en fumes 
atteints. Ce moment fut le plus ficheux que j’eusse encore éprouvé 
dans les Alpes. A la veille de vaincre les plus grandes difficultés, 
apres une nuit pénible, disposés comme nous l|’étions tous 4 ne pas 
cesser de monter tant qu’il nous resteroit des forces & nous voir 
arretés par un tel contretems! Notre chagrin fut extréme & je ne 
fus pas maitre de mes larmes: il fallut quitter nos crampons & 
redescendre par oti nous étions montés, il fallu nous contenter des 
objets que j’a\ois vus & de trois desseins que j’en remportai— 
c’étoit une consolation, mais elle étoit bien faible comparée & 
notre espoir. Aussi d¢s ce moment je me senti mal, mes jambes 
s’affaiblirent & je ne descendis que d’un pas mal assuré, Revenus 
t} l’endroit ou nous avions passé la nuit nous fimes etonnés en 
voyant la rapidité de la montagne & les précipices dont nous avions 
été environnes cette nuit—la créte est si roide, si étroite que nous 
ne pouvions pas concevoir que nous eussions pu nous y arréter, mais 
la nuit l’on ne distingue pas loin de soi & nous passiimes celle la 
dans une parfaite sécurité. 

Nous continu:imes notre marche, en méme tems le ciel s’éclair- 
cissoit & le Mont Blanc se fesoit voir, ce qui vint augmenter nos 
regrets, mais nous observimes l’orage sur la somité & le vent qui 
en soulevoit les neiges—cette circonstance servit & nous remettre 
Vesprit & nous arrivimes au bas de la vallee sur les deux heures 
apres midi & au bout d’une marche de huit heures. 

Tel a été le succcs de notre tentative—le Thermometre étoit au 
pied du Mont Blanc a 3 degrés sur O & au bas de la montagne il 
futau 14. J’ignore a présent si je rentreprendrai ce voyage ou si 
je porterai mes pas du cété de Biannossai—je suis informé que la 
nous n’aurons qu’une moraine, longue il est vrai, mais qui nous 
menera sur ]’écuille du Gouté, qui vue depuis Salenche & Geneve se 
presente arrondie et come le soutien du Mont Blane. Quant 2 la 
saison que nous avons prise, Nous sommes tous d’accord qu’elle est 
la meilleure parce que les neiges ne masquent pas les crevasses & 
que l’air est pour l’ordinaire moins apre que dans le mois de Juin 
& Juillet. Les jours sont plus courts mais nous avions la lune qui 
éclaire suffisamment a ces grandes hauteurs. 

Nous ftimes étonncs de sentir un air chaud sur la glace comme si 
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le soleil y avoit passé la nuit—nous vimes des avalanches & leur 
bruit étolt argentin—du pied de la glace j’ai bien observé la marche 
que nos devanciers de la St Jean ont tenue; c’étoit dans le plus 
grand des valons du Mont Blanc & il n’est point étonnant que la 
suffoquation les aye forcé i descendre, s’ils avoient tenu les hauteurs 
ils auroient respiré le frais. Enfin, cette grande chaleur devoit étre 
diminuée pour nous dans cette saison ot le soleil ne darde pas ses 
rayons aussi longtems. 

Je suis avec les sentimens les plus distingués 

Monsieur 

Votre trés humble obeiss* serviteur 
M. T. Bovuruir. 


— ————— Be = -_—— | = 5 


THE EXHIBITION OF ALPINE PAINTINGS, 


As the years pass on and the Annual Exhibitions in our Hall suc- 
ceed one another the public for which they are provided, or at any 
rate a few critical spirits, are prompted to ask, ‘How far do 
these shows fulfil their purpose?’ Before they can give them- 
selves an answer they may, perhaps, pause to enquire what 
their purpose really is. Are the shows to be looked on simply as 
adjuncts to tea and talk—under difficulties; as opportunities for 
amateurs to show an amiable appreciation of each other’s en- 
deavours to bring home pleasing reminiscences of their summer 
holidays ? Or are they attempts to draw together the best work of 
the contemporary artists who are struggling with the problems of 
Alpine scenery, to record their progress and to encourage their 
efforts? Are they intended to foster the growth in this country 
of a school of painters devoted to the portrayal of mountain land- 
scape, and, shall we add, of mountain incident? ‘There seems no 
reason why the dangers and difficulties of the Alps should be 
represented only in the illustrated newspapers. 

We venture to fancy that the two objects here mentioned have 
got a little mixed, and that it is possibly in consequence of this un- 
certainty that the higher aim has not been more effectually attained. 
We should be. glad to see the responsible committee take, by way 
of experiment, some practical steps that might meet the difliculty, 
such as, for instance, reserving half the space for painters by pro- 
fession and hanging the works of each in a separate group. We 
should be glad also could they endeavour to bring in painters like 
Professor Holmes and Mr. Albert Goodwin, who have both shown 
very striking mountain landscapes in London this winter. 

The first impression of most visitors to this year’s Exhibition was 
that they found themselves in the presence of a great deal of 
interesting and highly creditable amateur work, drawings in many 
instances capable of giving pleasure to others than those to whom 
they carried a personal or local interest. On a closer inspection 
they recognised excellent examples of artists of repute. But could 
we discover any proof of the growth amongst us of a school of 
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younger painters ready to devote themselves to the moods of the 
mountains, to interpret their delicate harmonies, to treat them as 
something more than a passing object of interest ? 

It is a frequent matter of speculation to the plain man with 
some sensibility to nature, when he finds himself in a gallery of 
modern art: Why, when there are so many beautiful things in the 
world, should artists spend their time in painting the ugly ones? 
It is no doubt true to a great extent that it is only in familiar 
objects that we can discern beauty, and perhaps it 1s as well that 
those to whom mountains are neither familiar nor congenial should 
paint impressions of pumps and backyards. But to this generation 
mountains have become familiar, and there ought to be somebody 
ready to paint them. It may, perhaps, also be suggested that there 
exists a public ready to hang pictures of mountains on their walls. 
But we would not insist on this mercantile consideration—the 
mountains must be painted in the first instance for love. 

There remains of course the tradition, 8 commonplace of con- 
ventional criticism, that mountains are unpaintable. So, if we 
come to that, are the sea and sunlight, despite all the efforts of 
the latest Impressionists. That this tradition should have survived 
Turner is discreditable to the critical intelligence. We recommend 
our readers who doubt to go and look at the last series of Turner 
paintings and drawings unearthed and set on screens in the National 
Gallery, and ask themselves if they do not convey or recall to their 
minds and memories the shapes and splendour of the heights. 

But it will be objected: ‘ Turner was an exception—a genius.’ 
Granted, but it is not only genius that is wanted: love, patience, 
and industry will have their reward in this as in other branches of 
painting. The mountains will respond impartially to the realist 
and able craftsman, like Millais, or to the dreamer, like Watts, who 
finds symbols in landscape as well as in figures, who generalises 
rather than reproduces. 

But we waste space in the repetition of truisms. It is time for us 
to come back to this year’s pictures. The most important painting 
in the Hall was Mr. Compton’s oil picture of a too familiar subject— 
the Matterhorn. We look with confidence to Mr. Compton's 
capable brush to give us the mountains as they are in their every- 
day aspect. He is sure in his draftsmanship, in the forms of his 
peaks, and in the texture of his glaciers ; his atmosphere is bright, 
and his colour agreeable, if sometimes cold. There is no mystery 
in his mountains. Mr. MacWhirter was a generous contributor. 
He is always welcome when he brings back flowers from the upland 
meadows. The ‘Lake of Como’ looks rather northern; but in 
May Como can suggest colder climes. His drawing of the Rhone 
Valley from Berisal was a fine piece of mountain outline. Mr. 
H. R. B. Donne sent several delicate and delightful drawings. 
Mr. Colin Phillip took us again to Skye, of which he does not 
soften the ruggedness. His work is always interesting. Mr. Cecil 
Hunt, an artist of promise, showed a well-painted dolomite, and a 
‘View in the Arolla Valley,’ blue buttresses under a silver gleam, 
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remarkable for composition and colour but marred by too sombre 
a frame. Mr. T. B. Wirgman had several small drawings, of which 
we preferred a very vivid view of the Puy de Dome from Royat, and 
. there were also some delicate drawings of Mount Fuji by his 

brother, the late Charles Wirgman, the pioneer of English artists 
in Japan. Miss Hechle painted ‘A Glacier of Mt. Blanc’ with 
surprising force and knowledge, and the drawing of Bourg S. Pierre 
by Dr. Fuller England was a good example of the way nature 
should be approached by a really studious amateur. Among ‘old 
masters,’ Monsieur Loppé was represented by two excellent pictures, 
and Elijah Walton by an unusual and very powerful drawing of 
snowpeaks against a deep blue sky. 

But to pick out pictures for comment one by one a month (or 
possibly two!) after their dispersal seems a not very fruitful task. 
We might particularise many other very interesting exhibits. But 
we must be content to name a few more of the most generous 
contributors: Mr. Nelson Dawson, Mrs. Marrable, Mrs. Jardine, 
Miss Fox, Mr. C. Way, Mr.C. K. Wood, Mr. S. Thompson, Madame 
de Falkner. 

We may also note some studies of lower mountain forms by Mr. 
Ralph Peacock, better known as a portrait painter. 


THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 


THE following additions have been made to the library of the 
Alpine Club since October :— 


Club Publications. 
Alpine Club of Canada. Constitution and list of members. 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 22. Calgary, 1908 
The Club has altogether 407 members, of 5 varying grades, of whom 
7 are members of the Alpine Club and 126 are ladies. ‘“ Active”’ 


members are (1) those who have made an ascent of a truly alpine, 
glacier-hung peak rising at least 2,500 ft. above the timber-line of the 
region; (2) those who for 8 years prior to date of organisation 
have been annual visitors to Canada’s mountain regions, and have 
contributed to a knowledge of the same. Among the “ active ’”’ members 
are 240 men and 63 women. 

Appalachian Club. Bulletin. vol. 1, nos. 1-9. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 40. November 1907-August 1908 
“This Bulletin is to serve as a monthly gazette of the doings of the 

Club.” 

C.A.F. Réyglement du Concours international de ski annuel. 1908 
&vo, pp. 7. 

—— Troisi¢me Concours international de ski du C.A.F. organisé & Morez-du- 
Jura, les 31 Janvier, 1" et 2 Février 1909. 8vo, pp. ix-xvi. 

—— La Montagne, revue mensuelle. Maurice Paillon, rédacteur en Chef. 
Volume iv. Paris, Imp. Lecoq, 1908 
8vo, pp. xxxi, 480; 252; ill. 

The volume is in two portions, with separate pagination ;— iv a, Articles 
originaux et Chronique Alpine: iv b, Bibliographie — Notes et Nouvelles 
Alpines— Chronique du C.A.F. 
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Among the articles are ;— 
P. Helbronner, Chaine méridienne de Savoie ; ma cinquiéme campagne 
géodésique. 

Accompanied by a fine panorama from the summit of Belle Cote. 

J. d’Ussel, Le Casque du Marboré par le nord. 
J. Vallot, Un projet de chemin de fer au Mt Blanc en 1835. 

Extracts with notes from a copy in the Municipal Library in 
Geneva, of ;—‘ Mon réve sur les moyens de rendre l’ascension 
au Mont Blanc facile et agrcable, par J. L. Eggen,’ Geneve, 
1835, 8vo, pp. 18. 

A. de Lassus, Le salon de peintres de montagne. 
J. Escarra, Au Pic d’Olan par le nord. 
H. Vallot, Les chemins de montagne. 
A. Ferrari, Le Mont Viso. 
J. Ronjat, Les noms de lieux dans les montagnes francaises. 
P. Girardin, Quelques cas de ditNuence des glaciers actuels. 
A. Roccati, Ruwenzori. 
Signor Roceati was a member of the Duke of the Abruzzi’s 


expedition. 
C.A.F. Alpes Maritimes. Annuaire, 1907. Svo, pp. 58. 1908 
—— Section Vosgienne, Nancy. Bulletin 27. 19038 


8vo, pp. 98; maps, ill. 6 numbers. 
This contains, inter alia ;— 
G. Eisenmenger, Histoire des vallées des Alpes. 
-—— Histoire des grands lacs des Alpes. 


Climbers’ Club. Rules, list of members and otticers, 1908. 1908 
8vo, pp. 16. 
Club alpino flumano. Liburnia, rivista bimestrale. Anno vii. 1908 


8vo, pp. 160; plates. 
Among the contents are :— 
C. Asperger, 1000 chilometri a piedi. 
Sulla Bjela Lasica d’ Inverno. 
——- Sul Manhart, Jof di Montasio, Tricorno. 
G. Depoli, Lo Spartiacyue fra Quarnero e Adriatico. 
—— Sull’ Obruc. 

D.u.0e.A.-V. Mitteilungen. N. F. Bd. xxiv, der ganzen Reihe xxxiv. Bd. 
Redigiert v. Hch Hess. Miinchen-Wien, Lindauer, 1908 
4to, pp. 302. 

Among other articles this contains ;— 
M. Ruhland, Neue Gratwanderungen in d. Ortlergruppe; Siidgrat 
d. Trafoier Eiswand, Piz Tresoro, usw. 
J. Morrigl, Die alpinen Unfille 1907. 
O.-E. Meyer, Die Aiguilles Rouges. 
P. Hitibel, Ersteig. d. Watsmanns v. St Bartholomii. 
A. Kleeberg, Ersteig. d. Zufrittspitze ti. d. Nordgrat. 
O. Gerngross, Nordwand d. Westlichen Valbuonképfe. 
G. Mayer, Die Stidwand des Innerkoflerturms. 
— Zeitschrift. Redigiert von Heinrich Hess. Band xxxix, Jahrgang 1908. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. vili, 398; plates. ~ Miinchen, Bruckmann, 1908 
The articles are :— 
EK. W. Bredt, Wie die Kiinstler die Alpen dargestellt. 
Conclusion of article in previous vol., deals with 19th and 20th 
centuries. 
F. Frech, Lawinen und Gletscher in ihren gegenseitigen Beziehungen. 
L. Aegerter, Begleitworte z. Karte d. Brentagruppe. 
The map forms a ‘ Beilage’ to the vol. 
J. Hartmann, Goethe u. d. Alpen. 
W. R. Rickmers, Die Berge d. Duab. 
One of the photographs with this article is remarkably good for 
detail, and perhaps the best printed in the vol. 
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H. Bertram, Hochtouren in den Zentral-Pyrenien. 
G. Dyhrenfurth, Skizzen a. d. Hohen Tatra. 
G. A. Kuhfahl, Die Siichsische Schweiz als Klettergebiet. 
J. Mayr, Lm Alpachtale. 
K. Biodig, Aus. d. Firnwelt d. Montblanc. 
J. Ittlinver, Walliser Weisshorn ii. d. Nordgrat. 
W. Fleischmann, Aus d. Ammergauer Alpen. 
E. Enzensperger, Die Hornbachkette. 
BE. Franzelin, Durch d. Venedigergruppe. 
G. v. Saar, Zur Erschliessung d. Karnischen Voralpen. 
A. Witzenmann, Die Kleine Kinne. 
H. Barth, Die Brentagruppe. 
D.u.00.A.-V. Frankfurt a. M. Bericht. 8vo, pp. 35. 1908 
——— Lausitz. Festschrift zum 25jaihrigen Bestehen der Sektion. 1908 
4to, pp. 40; plates. 
This contains a very fine panorama of the Venediger group and the 
Zillertal alps from the Glockenkarkopf, taken by Wiirthle & Sohn. 
—— Welschnofen-Karersee. Hiitten-Plakat, Ostertag-Hiitte, am Fusse der 
Rothwand. 1908 
An effectively coloured drawing, 3 ft x 2 ft. 
—— Wien. Die Schutzhiitten und Unterkunftshiuser in den Ostalpen. 


Lieferung 1. Dresden, Stengel [1908] 
Folio, 10 plates from photographs, 7" x 9”. 
Mountain Club Annual, no. 12. 8vo, pp. 50; ill. 1908 


It is pleasant to see that the Cape Town Section of the Mountain Club 
is flourishing and active, and its members enthusiastic in recording 
their expeditions. Unfortunately an accident on Table Mountain to 
&@ member that terminated fatally is recorded. 


Osterreichischer Alpenklub. Osterreichische Alpenzeitung. XXX. Jahrgang, 
No. 753-776. 4to, pp. xvi, 296; ill. Wien, 1908 
Among other articles this contains ;— 
R. Weitzenbock, Uberschreitung d. Aig. de Bionnassay. 
— Erste Ersteigungen in den Steiner Alpen; Merzlagora (N.-W.- 
Grat), Langkofel (N.-Wand), Steirische Rinka (N.-W.-Grat), Ojstrica 
(N.-W.-Grat). 
O. Schuster, Aus den Lofoten: Der Rulten, Westzipfel ; Der Blaaf- 
jeld. 

Aus Vesteraalen ; Gr. Reka, KI. Reka. 

H. Hoek, Schifahrten in den Dolomiten. 

J. Kugy, Parrotspitze, Traversierung v. Alagna n. Zermatt. 

—— Hin Neuer Wey auf da. Jof del Montasio. 

F. Nieberl, Ersteig. d. Campanile di Val Montanaia. 

G. Dybrenfurth, Erste Ersteigunven in den Hohe Tatra; Kopki- 
scharte, Hollenturm, Hintere Bastel, Kl. Gemsenseeturm, Hlinska- 
turm. ; 

—— Unterengadiner Dolomiten, Erste Ersteigungen, P. Sampuoir, 
P. Cranz, P. d. Plattas (Westgipfel), Platunscharte (I. Uberschrei- 
tung), P. Platuns, Ils Cuogns. 

W. Bergmann, Tarentaisegipfel: Ruitor, Mt Pourri, Aig. de la Gde 
Sassicre. 

H. Bertram, Der Canivou. 

E. Gutmann, Eine Fluchthornsiiberschreitung. 

A. Schmid, Wandklettereien im Wetterstein; Leutascher Dreitor- 
spitze, Hochwanner. 

K. Plaichinger, Von Nordosten auf d. Langkofelspitze. 

R. Gerin, Die erste Morchnergratiiberschreitung. 

Die neuen Touren des Jahres 1907. 


Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal, vol. 32. 
8VO, pp. vil, 697; maps, ill. July-December, 1908 
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Among the articles are the following :— 
August, pp. 121-138, map, ill.; J. Mackintosh, The Douglas Glacier 
and its neighbourhood, N.Z. 
October, pp. 347-353 ; Dr Stein’s expedition in Central Asia. 
November, pp. 495-496 ; Mrs Workman, Hunza-Nagar and Hispar 

Glaciers. 

December, pp. 585-591 ; Sven Hedin’s expedition in Tibet. Sketch 
map in November number. 
—— pp. 598-502; Dr Stein’s expedition in Central Asia. 

S$.A.C. Alpina. Mitteilungen d.S.A.C., Bulletin officiel. Redigiert v. Dr E. 
Walder. 16. Jahrgang. 24Nr. Zirich, Tschopp, 1908 
4to, pp. iv, 237. 

Among the articles are ;— 
Pfarrer Hiirner, Erlebnisse an d. Dent Blanche. 
A. Kiinzle-Engler, Traversierung d. Meije. 
W. Derichsweiler, Im Gebiete d. Lindauer- u. Wormserhiitte. 
G. End, Ersteig. d. Gitschenhornli. 
Irene Krause, Erste Ersteig. d. Trotzigplankstock. 
H. Ludescher, Der Miirtschen-Ruchen auf neuem Wege. 

——- Sections Romandes. Eclio des Alpes, 44° année. 

8vo, pp. 500; plates. Genéve, Jullien, 1908 
Among the articles are ;— 
R. Blanchet, Quelques ascensions nouvelles ; Massif de Tenneverge, 

La Forteresse (Dent du Midi, lre ascension par la face S.); Massif 

de Valsorey, Descente de la Pte Dent de Morcles par la face S.- 

O., Tour Salliéres (lre ascension directement du Gl. Noir au 

sommet). 

J. Seylaz, Les guides et les “ Fiihrerlose.”’ 
H. Balavoine, Lamartine dans les Alpes. 
J. Gonin, Les troubles visuels causés par l’éclat de Ja neige. 

In recommendation of yellow glasses for snow work. 

C. Maerky, Le maté. 

On the advantages of an infusion of maté as a drink for thirst, 
without interfering with digestion, yet stimulating gently and 
enabling one to go long without food and without fatigue. Tried 
by the author on climbing expeditions with advantage. 

P. Geny, Ascensions dans le Litschental. 

Scottish Ski Club. Circulars nos. 1 and 2. | 1907, 1908 
8vo, pp. 12, 14. 

The Secretary is Mr T. 8. Muir, 10 Glengyle Terrace, eaburey 

Ski Club of Great Britain. Year-Book 1908, vol. i. no. 4. 


8vo, pp. 60; ill. Uxbridge, Hutchings, 1908. 1/- 
Yorkshire Ramblers Club. Report, 1907-8, List of Members, 1908-9, and 
Library Catalogue. 8vo, pp. 12. Leeds, 1908 


Books, Pamphlets and Magazine Articles. . 

Alpino; see Asiago. 

Anderson, Tempest. Report on the eruptions of the Soufriére in St. Vincent 
in 1902. and on a visit to Montagne Pelée in Martinique.—Part ii. The 
changes in the districts and the subsequent history of the. volcanoes. 
Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. London, Series A, vol. 208, pp. 275-332. 
4to, plates. . 1908 

Asiago. Guida descrittiva dell’ Altipiano di Asingo. (Alpino.) ii. edizione. 

- Obl. 8vo, pp. 56; ill. Vicenza, Raschi, 1908. C.60 

Bachler, Emil. Das Siintis-Relief von Professor Dr. A. Heim in Ziirich. 
8vo, pp. 423 plate. St Gallen, Zollikofer, 1904 

Baker, E. A., and H. E. Balch. The nether-world of Mendip. Explorations 
in the great caverns of Somerset. Yorkshire, Derbyshire and elsewhere. 

Clifton, Baker; London, Senpe Marshall, 1907. 7/6 
8vo, pp. xii, 172; plates. 
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‘As a sport cave-exploring ranks high. . . . To judge by the number 
of climbers that have taken up cave work as a pastime, there must 
obviously be a natural relation between this sport and rock-climbing. 
Certainly ... the expert cragsman has an immense advantage over 
others when he takes to cave-exploring.’ So writes the author, and 
he has made a fascinating volume about this sport, chiefly in the 
lovely district of the Mendips, but also partly in Wales, Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire. He alxo gives details as to necessary equipment. 
A great part of the book has appeared in various separate articles, 
and these have now been put together in a well-written work. 

Barbey, Frédéric. La route du Simplon. Illustrations de Fréd. Boissonnas. 


Ato, pp. iv, 157; plates. Genéve, “ Atar,”’ 1906. Fr. 30 
Boner, Charles. Chamois-hunting in the mountains of Bavaria and in the 
Tyrol. A new edition. London, Chapman and Hall, 1860 


8vo0, pp. xii, 446; plates. 
First edition, 1853. Boner lived 1815-1870. 
Bordeaux, H. Promenades en Savoie. Le caractére savoyard.—Pélerinages 
en Savoie.—Contes savoyards. 


8vo, pp. 179. Paris, Nouv. Libr. nationale [1907]. Fr. 1.50 
Bowles, Rev. Wm L. The sorrows of Switzerland. A poem. 
4to, pp. 24. London, Cadell, 1801 


Bowles, poet and antiquary, 1762-1850. 
Bradley, A.G@. Highways and Byways in North Wales. 
London and New York, Macmillan, 1905.  6/- 
8vo, pp. xiv, 474; map, ill. 

A slight gossiping compound of history, legend and description of 
scenery during wanderings in North Wales. The book is illustrated 
somewhat dimly with drawings by Joseph Pennell and Hugh 
Thomson, 

Bruchet, Max. La Savoie d'aprés les anciens voyageurs. 
Annecy, Herisson, 1908. Fr. 3 
8vo, pp. vii, 375, extrait de l’Industriel Savoisien. 

A valuable collection of extracts referring to Mont Cenis and Savoy, 
taken from various works from Ammianus Marcellinus to Stendhal. 
The chief extracts are taken from the following ;— 


Peletier du Mans, Jacques. La Savoye; poéme. Annecy, 1572. 
Réimprimée 1856, t. 1 Mém. Soc. say. d’hist., et 1897, Moutiers, 
édition de luxe. : 

St Vaast d’Arras, Abbé. A travers les Alpes, 1542. Documents 
publ. par l’Acad. d’Arras. 8e fase. 1460. 

de Villamont. Voyuges. Lyon, 1595 et 1611. 

Coryate’s Crudities, 1611. 


Marino, Cav. vio. Battista. Lettere. Venezia, 1673 
‘Une lettre précieuse.’ 
Rucellai, Abbite @. Fr. Diario, 1643. Firenze, 1884 


Locatelli, Sébastien. A travers les Alpes, 1664. Vide Voyage en 
France, Paris, Picardy, 1905. 
Arnaud. La glorieuse rentrée, 1711. 
Windham et Pococke, 1741. 
Deschamps, Eustache. (Euvres, t. v et vii édit. Soc. d. anciens 
textes. 
Poem on Mt Cents, c. 1400. 
Decreta Sabaudiae, 1586. 
Rules as to inns in Savoy. 
Lesage, Jacques. Douni A Jerusalem, 1518. Publié 1520. Nouvelle 
éd. 1852 4 Douai. Extraits, Rev. Sav. 1888 et Ann. C.A.F. 1898, 
Edmé, Abbé de Clairvaux. Voyage a Rome, 1521. 
Troyes, Harmand, 1850 
Afflagart, Greffin, pélerin. Mont Cenis, 1533. MS. Bibl. nat. Paris. 
du Bellay, Martin. Mémoires. Paris, 1588 
Minucci, André. travers la Maurienne en 1549. In Bernardi, 
Miscellanea di storia italiana, t. 1. 
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Estienne, Charles. Ia guide d. chemins de France. Paris, 1552 

Godefroy, Jean. Savoie 1568. MS. Bibl. de la Rochelle. 

de la Rochefoucauld, Duc. Voyage 4 Chamonix, 1762. MS. Bibl. nat. 
Paris: Ann. C.A.F. 1898. 

Golnitz, Abraham. Ulysses Belgico-Gallicus. Lugd. Bat., Elzevir, 


1631. 
A guide-book including Savoy. 
de Poellnitz, Baron. Lettres. Amsterdam, 1737 
de la Roque. Voyage. Amsterdam, 1788 


Desnoues, Abbé. Voyage en Savoie, 1792. MS. Bibl. d'Orleans, 
imprimé dans les Annales religieuses d’Orléans. 
Stendhal, H. B. Mémoires. Paris, 1877 
Savoy in 1837. 
Jottrand. D’Anvers A Géne par la Suisse, la Savoie. . . 
Bruxelles, 1854 


Camerano, Prof. Lorenzo. Ricerche intorno allo stambecco delle Alpi. 
Memoria. Accademia reale delle scienze di Torino, anno 1905/6, 
serie ii, tom. lvi. Torino, Clausen, 1906 
4to, pp. 283-358 ; 70: plates. 

General notes, with very elaborate measurements of horns and plates 
of horns and bones of the skull. 

Collings, Rev. Henry. Switzerland as I saw it. 

London, Weir and Knight ; Peckham, Pattie; Wood Green, Matthews [1876] 
8vo, pp. iv, 44; vignette. 

pp. 23-36, Ascent of Mont Blane. 

Comettant, Oscar. De haut en bas. Impressions pyrénéennes. 
8vo, pp. 311. Paris, Degorce-Cadot, 1868 

Cook, Dr Frederick A. To the Top of the Continent. Discovery, Explora- 
tion and Adventure in Sub-arctic Alaska. The First Ascent of Mt 
McKinley, 1903-6. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1909. 12/- nett 
8vo, pp. xxi, 321; plates. 

See Review in Alpine Journal November 1908. 

Cox, Ross. The Columbia River; or, scenes and adventures on the western 
side of the Rocky Mountains, among the various tribes of Indians hitherto 
unknown: together with a journey across the American Continent. In 
two volumes. Second edition. London, Colburn and Bentley, 1843 
8vo. 

First edition, 1831. 

Crockett, S. R. Ione March. Third edition. 

London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1899. 6/- 
&vo, pp. xii. 419; plates. 

“The subjugation of the Alps” comes in chapter 4 of this novel, but 
they are not the Alps as we know them. One of the company is 
“hauled by the slack of the rope, like a blooming sack of potatoes,” 
up the south face of the Eiger, ‘‘ which looks out toward the Wengern 
Alp.” The party at the Wengern Alp watch them “through the 
moisture-bearing Thal wind pouring through the valley ” [presumably 
the Lauterbrunnen Valley} ‘towards Grindelwald.” Next day some 
of the party go to the ‘ Viescheraarhorn Glacier.’ The author’s 
excursions in psychology are as curious as those excursions in Switzer. 
land:—and the above is a thirdedition! It was originally brought 
out in a magazine form as ‘A Woman of Fortune.’ 

Desormaux, J. Un dc¢tracteur de la montagne. Chateaubriand et le voyage 
au Mont-Blanc. &vo, pp. 29. Annecy, Abry, 1908 

First printed in Rev. Savoisienne, 1907; now reprinted from the news- 
paper ‘ Annecy, son Lac et ses Environs.’ 


Deutsche Alpenzeitung, Natur und Kunst. VIII. Jahrgang, I. Halbband. 
April 1908-September 1908. Munchen, Lammer, 1908 
4to, pp. 352; ill. 

This is an excellent paper, good articles and very varied illustration, 
plates coloured and uncoloured, by E. T. Compton, O. Barth, 
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P. Pichier, and others, wood engravings and reproductions from 
photographs. The standard of illustration has always been high 
with this paper. 
Among the articles in this volume are ;— 
H. Diibi, Zwei Bergtouren mit Melchior Anderegg. 
O. Reicher, Ueberschreitung d. Aig. du Grépon. 
J. Simon, Wanderungen im Val d’Hérens. 
A. Pfreimbtner, Akad. Sektion Wien d. D.u.Oe.A.-V. 
W. Engelhardt, Bergfahrten im Sulztal. 
-~—- Salanfe und die Dents du Midi. 
Deutsche Alpenzeitung, Natur und Kunst, Gratisbeilage. Verkehr und 
Sport, Bd. 8, No. 1-6. 1908 
This contains information as to travel, huts, climbing, club sections, 
etc., in Europe. 
Among the articles are ;— 
Die grossen alpinen Vereine und ihr Wirken. 
C. Schmolz, Die gesetzliche Schutzbewegung zugunsten der Alpen. 
flora. 
A résumé of the laws of various countries. 
—— Gratisbeilage. Sport und Gesundheit. I. Jahrgang, No. 1-6. 
4to, pp. 64. 

Dreyer, Dr A. Jer Alpinismus und der Deutsch-Osterreichische Alpenverein. 
—Seine Entwicklung —Seine Bedeutung—Seine Zukunft. 
8vo, pp. vill, 200; plates. Berlin, Marquhardt, 1909. M. 4 

A history of mountaineering, with a special history of the D.u.Oe.A.-V., 
and chapters upon the place and meaning of mountaineering in 
modern life. The author is rather too serious; he does not feel that 
climbing as a sport belongs, like the arts, to the ornaments rather than 
to the crude necessities of life. After describing the sense of brother- 
liness and equality it produces among its followers, he adds the 
curious remark:-——‘ Kin ‘“ Weltgebirgsverein,” unter der Hegemonie 
D.u.Ov.A.-V., das wiire das letzte und herrlichste aller bergfreund- 
lichen Bestrebungen, das wiire die strablende Erfiillung ihrer kiihnsten 
und schénsten Traume.’ ‘The italics are ours. The work is a useful 
one and is well illustrated with reproductions of scarce prints and 
portraits of leading climbers. 

Ellmenreich, F. W., Herausgegeben von. Meran und Umgebung. 15. 
Tausend. Meran, Ellmenreich, 1909 [i.e. 1908]. M. 2 
Sm. 8vo, pp. xiv, 229; map, ill. 

Fendrich, A. Der Skiliufer. Ein Lehr- und Wanderbuch. 
8vo, pp. 96; ill. Stuttgart, Franck’sche Verlagshandlung, 1908. M. 1.40 

A good handbvok, well illustrated. Herr Fendrich has previously 
published a similar handbook on climbing, ‘ Der Alpinist,’ which is 
also in the Club library. 

Ferrand, Henri. Les Montagnes Dauphinoises-—Le Pays Brianconnais de 
Briancon au Viso, La Vallée de Névache et le Queyras. 
4to, pp. 121; plates. Grenoble, Gratier et Rey, 1909. Fr. 30 

Filippi, F. de. Ruwenzori. An account of the expedition of H.R.H. Prince 
Luigi Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi. With a Preface by H.R.H. 
the Duke of the Abruzzi. London, Constable, 1908. 31/6 net 
Imp. 8vo, pp. xvi, 408; maps, plates. 

The Italian and the French versions are published at 15 francs each. 

Forbes, J. D. The tour of Mont Blanc and of Monte Rosa. Being a personal 
narrative, abridged from the author’s ‘ Travels in the Alps of Savoy,” etc. 


Sm. 8vo, pp. xl, 320; map, ill. Edinburgh, Black, 1855 
Gray, Maxwell [ps. ie. Miss Mary G. Tuttiett}. The mysterious guide: an 
alpine adventure. London, Long, 1908 


8vo, pp. 84-92 of vol. entitled ‘An innocent Impostor.’ 
Grenard, F. Tibet. The country and its inhabitants. 
BVO, pp. Vill, 237; map. London, Hutchinson, 1904 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. CLXXAXIII. HH 
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Gribble, Francis. Geneva. Painted by J. Hardwicke Lewis and May Hard- 
wicke Lewis. Described by Francis Gribble. 
8vo, pp. x, 135; col. plates. London, Black, 1908. 7/6 net 

H., K.; sce H{ewat], K(irkwood). 

Hare, Augustus J.C. Catalogue of water-colour drawings and sketches of 
scenery in... Switzerland, South-FKastern France... by Augustus 
J.C. Hare. 8vo, pp. 8. London, Myers, 1908 

H[(ewat], K[irkwood]. My diary: being notes of a continental tour. From 

the Mersey to Gibraltar—from Gibraltar to Genora—from Genoa to the 
crater of Mount Vesuvius—from the crater of Mount Vesuvius to the top 
of Mount Blanc—from the top of Mount Blane to Paris—from Paris to 
the Firth of Forth. Printed for private circulation [1878] 
8vo, pp. 146. 

Ascent of Mont Blane July 12th, 1872. 
Hornaday, Wm. T. Camp-fires on desert and lava. 
London, Werner Laurie [1908]. 16/- net 
8vo, pp. xx, 366; col. and other plates. 
In 1906 the author published ‘Camp-fires in the Canadian Rockies.’ 
In this second volume, he pursues the mountain sheep to the lower 
hills of Mexico. 
Hovey, E.0. Mountain-climbing in Mexico. In Outing Mag., New York. 


vo, pp. 89-95 5 ill. October, 1908 
Hwass, C. Voyage sentimental en Suisse. Paris, Dentu, an vii [i.e. 1799] 


8vo, pp. ix, 127; frontispiece. 
Mont Blane, ete. Second edition, 1800. 

King, Clarence. Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

Roy. 8vo, pp. 292. London, Sampson Low, 1872 
There were two issues in the same year, one in smaller and one in 
larger type. Copies of both are now in the Club Library. 

de Lalaubie, Henry. Voyage ’ Lucerne et dans la Suisse orientale. 

Clermont-Ferrand, Thibaud; Aurillac, Picut, 1866 
8vo, pp. 368. Eastern Switzerland and the Valais. 

Larden, Walter. Guide to the Walks and Climbs around Arolla. Collected 
and written by Walter Larden. Printed in the year 1908 from MS. guides 
made earlier. London, Chick, 1908. 2/9 
Sm. 8vo, pp. x, 156. 

See Notice in Alpine Journal for August 1908. 

Lemoine, J. J. Les loisirs de Monsieur de Villeneuve, ou voyage d’un 
habitant de Paris & lest dela France, en Savoie et en Suisse, publié par 
J. J. Lemoine. Paris et Leipzig, Ponthieu, 1827 
Roy. 8vo, pp. 460. 

Chamonix, ete. 

Lewis, J. Hardwicke; see Gribble, F. 

Lorenzoni, Dr G. L’ importanza educativa dell’ alpinismo. In La Stampa 
Sportiva. Torino, anno vil, N. 22-24. 31 magpio-14 giugno, 1908 
Fol. pp. 7. 

Lucerne, Souvenir du uc de Lucerne et ses environs. Righi, St Gotthard 
ete. &vo, 16 plates, indifferent. Zurich, Dikenmann (ce. 1850] 

Liicke,G@. P. Bergtod. Erzihlungen aus den Alpen. 
8vo, pp. 74. Berlin-Leipzig, Wigand, 1908. M. 3 

Seven short stories of death by murder, suicide, storm, etc. occurring to 
alpinists and others on the Alps. ‘ Dort sitzt der Wanderer, der 
Gotterbote, und streut Verderben aus—der Tod—und lacht.’’ Vivid 
description and clear characterisation with painful plots. 

Ludwig, A. Hohen und Tiefen in den Alpen.  Erinnerungen aus dem 
Rhitikon, der Silvretta-Gruppe und Todikette. 
8$vo. pp. 226; plates. St Gallen, Fehr, 1908. M.5 

Six chapters on climbing during the last thirty years, on the geological 
development of the Alps and on the ice-age. The climbing concerns 
the Rhitikon, Silvretta group, Todi, and tirst ascent of the Ringel- 
spitz. 
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Machacek, Dr Fritz. Die Alpen. Wissenschaft und Bildung .. . hsg. v. 
Dr P. Herre, 29. Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1908 M.1 
8vo, pp. 146; ill. 

Mackinder, H. J. The Rhine. Its valley and history. With illustrations 
in colour after Mrs James Jardine, ... | 

London, Chatto & Windus, 1908. 20/- net 
Sq. 8vo. pp. 226; plates, maps. 
p. 27-84: the Swiss Rhine and the Aar. 

Martel, E. A. La Cote d'Azur russe (Riviera du Caucase). Voyage en Russie 
méridionale, au Caucase occidental et en Trans-Caucasie (Mission du 
gouvernenient russe, 1903). Paris, Delagrave [1908]. Fr. 10 
4to, pp. 356; map, plates. 

Mason, A. E. W. The Guide. In The Odd Volume. 


4to, pp. 19-23. London, Simpkin Marshall, 1908. 1/- 
Mont Blanc. Ascent of Mont Blanc. In Further adventures of the little 
traveller. London, Blackwood (1857) 


8vo, pp. 105-113 ; ill. 
A concoction from several published accounts. 
Mony, Dr A. Ascension au Pic de Néthou (Maladetta), 21 Aofit 1859. 
8vo, pp. 107. Paris, Hennuyer, 1861 
Moris, Henry. Au Pays Bleu (Alpes-Maritimes). _- Paris, Plon [1900;. 30/- 
4to, pp. 221; plates. 
de Mortillet, Gabriel. Savoie et Haute-Savoie. Guide. 3me édition, 5me 
partie. Chamonix et le Mont-Blanc. Chambéry, Perrin, 1876 
8vo, pp. iv, 108; lithographs. 
Mountaineering in 1908. 3 articles in the “ Times.” 
September 11 and 15, October 3, 1908 
Miller, Dr A. A travers l’Oberland bernois. Mulhouse, Stuckelberger, 1891 
8voO, pp. 390. 
---—— Suisse et Lombardie. Souvenirs de vacances (aoht 1865). 
8vo, pp. 497, v. Mulhouse, Stuckelberger, 1890 
Mummery, A. F. My climbs in the Alps and Caucasus. Second edition 
(Fourth Impression). With an introduction by Mrs Mummery and an 


appreciation by J. A. Hobson. London, Unwin, 1908. 21/- nett 
Imp. Svo, pp. xl. 361; plates. 
Nac, Paul. Vingt jours en Suisse. Paris, May & Motteroz (1880) 


Obl. 8vo, pp. 159 ; ill. 
Nevole, Johann. Vorarbeiten zu einer pflanzengeographischen Karte Oester- 
reichs. V. Das Hochschwabvgebiet in Obersteiermark. Abhandl. k. k. zool. 


botan. Ges. Wien, Ba. iv, Hft. 4. Jena, Fischer, 1908 
4to, pp. 42; map, il. 
Ober, P. Interlaken et ses environs. 2me édition. Berne, Wyss, 1857 


vo, pp. vi, 248. 
First edition, Berthoud, Burgdorf, 1841. 
—— Interlaken und seine Umyebungen. Nach der zweiten franzésischen 


Aufl. in’s Deutsehe tibertragen. —. Berne, Wyss, 1858 
8vo, pp. Vi, 359; map. 
— —- Interlaken et ses environs. 3me édition. Berne, Wyss, 1861 


vo, pp. vi, 328; map. 
Oisans. Dépliant alpestre, excursion en Oisans. Grenoble, Baratier [? 1900] 

A coloured punoramic view. 

Olivier, J. Potmes suisses. Julia Alpinula. La batauille de Grandson. 
8vo, pp. 18%). Paris, Delaunay, 18350 
Oppenheimer, L. J. The heart of Lakeland. 
London and Manchester, Sherratt and Hughes, 1908. 7/6 
8vo, pp. x, 198; plates. 

There is probably no one to whom Buttermere and its climbing resources 
are better known than to Mr. Oppenheimer. His book has many 
beautiful illustrations, professional and amateur, and the author’s 
own are not the least charming. Though some passages show signs 
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of hasty writing, and the dialogues, which abound, will to the outside 
public appear jerky and slightly obscure, the book as a whole has 
much originality, is extremely readable, and shows a good, clean 
enthusiasm for the mountains. 


Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. Fifth edition. London, Longmans, 1860 
8vo. 
A copy bound (as issued) in crimson cloth, leather back. The copy 
already in the Library is bound in brown cloth, as also issued. 
Perreau, J. Les Chasseurs Alpins. Grenoble, Gratier, 1902 
8vo, pp. 8; ill. 
Perret, Paul. Les Pyrénées francaises. Illustrations de E. Sadoux. 
2 vols, imp. 8vo. Paris et Poitiers, Oudin, 1881 
Piante alpine. Piccolo Atlante Popolare di Storia Naturale pubblicato per 
cura del Prof. U. Valbusa; Botanica II. 
8m. 8vo, pp. 30; col. plates. Torino, Lattes [1908]. L.1 
Quite a good little pocket-book ; plates and descriptions of 96 flowers. 


Public Schools Winter Sports Club Year Book. 


8vo, pp. x, 118; ill. London, Horace Marshall, 1909 
Pyrenees. Voyage aux Pyrénées. Fragments de l’ouvrage intitulé: De la 
Loire aux Pyrénées. 3me édition. Lille, Lefort, 1854 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 314; frontispiece. 
Rambert, E. Bex et ses environs. Guide et Souvenirs. 


8vo, pp. 300; plates. Lausanne, Bridel, 1871 
Raoul-Rochette, M. Lettres sur la Suisse, écrites en 1820. suivies d’un 
voyage i Chamouny et au Simplon. Paris, Nepveu, 1822 
8vo, pp. xx, 417. 
—— Lettres sur la Suisse écrites en 1824 et 1825. Paris, Froment, 1826 


Svo, pp. ix, 408. 

Reeves, Wm Pember. New Zealand painted by F. and W. Wright, described 
by Hon. William Pember Reeves, High Commissioner for New Zealand. 
8vo, pp. ix, 241; map, col. plates. London, Black, 1908. 20/- net 

Reid, H. F. Rapport dela Commission internationale des glaciers. Présenteé 
au Congrés Géologique International, 4 Mexico, en 1906. 


Ato, pp. 9. Mexico, Impr. Secret. de Fomento, 1907 
-——. The variations of glaciers, xiii. In Journ. of Geology, Chicago, vol. xvi, 
no. 7. Oct.-Nov. 1908 


8vo, pp. 664-668. 
Replat, J. Voyage improvisé. Une ascension au Semnoz. 


8vo, pp. 32. Annecy, Philippe, 1856 
Rey, Guido. The Matterhorn. Translated from the Italian by J. E. C. 
Eaton. London, Unwin, 1907. 21/- net 


Innp. 8vo, pp. 436; plates. 

Richard. Manuel du vovageur en Suisse, . . . nouvelle édition mise en ordre 
par Richard. Suivi du Guide complet dans le Tyrol. . . 
12mo, pp. xxxi, 596 ; maps, plates. Paris, Maison, 1841 

Rigi. Souvenir du Righi. Zurich, Herter [c. 1865] 
Sm. 16mo, 17 plates, very good. 

Ross, Alexander. The fur-hunters of the far west; a narrative of adventure 
in the Oregon and Rocky Mountains. London, Smith Elder, 1855 
2 vols, 8vo; portrait, map. 

Alexander Ross, 1783-1856. Born Nairnshire, emigrated Canada 1805. 
Joined Pacitic Fur Co.’s expedition to Oregon 1810-12. Afterwards 
joined N.-West Fur Co. and later Hudson Bay Co. 

Ruskin, J. A walk in Chamouni and other Poems. The Hull Booklets, 1. 
Hull, Tutin, 1908. 2d. 
Contains, A walk in Chamouni, Hills of Carrara, Salzburg, The glacier. 
Ryssel, Ed. Reisen im Thian-schan und in chinesischen Turkestan. In Die 
Gartenwelt, Berlin, Jahrg. vii, No. 39-43. 27. Juni-25. Juli, 1903 
4to. 
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de Sabine, le Chanoine. Les nouveaux voyageurs en Suisse et en Italie... . 
Nouvelle édition. Paris, Lehuby [c. 1844] 
8vo, pp. 3ol. 

The Simplon is the only part of Switzerland described. 

Saunders, Trelawny. A sketch of the mountains and river basins of India; 
in two maps, with explanatory memoirs. Published by order of His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. 


Imp. 8vo, pp. 31. London, Allen, etc., 1870 

Schaub, C. Description sommaire des Alpes allemandes. In Bibl. Univers. 
Genéve. Mai et juin, 1861 
8vo, pp. 88. 

Ski-Fahrten am Gotthard mit Ausgangspunkt Andermatt. Heg.v. Ski-Club 
Gotthard, Andermatt. November, 1908 
8vo, pp. 17. 

—— — — Courses de Ski au St-Gothard. ‘Novembre, 1908 


8vo, pp. 19; ill. 

(Smith, Albert.] A boy’s ascent of Mont Blanc. Written by himself. In 
The boy’s birth-day book; a collection of tales, essays, and narratives of 
adventure. By Mrs 8S. C. Hall, William Howitt, Augustus Mayhew, 
Thomas Miller, and George Augustus Sala. 
8vo, pp. 9-145; ill. London, Houlston and Wright [1859] 

A fictional variation of Albert Smith's ‘ Story of Mont Blanc.’ 

The ‘ Boy’s birthday book’ was re-issued with a slightly altered title- 
page [in 1870] by Messrs. Maxwell. London. 

The book published by Ward Lock & Co. jin 1870], entitled ‘A Boy’s 
ascent of Mont Blanc,’ is merely a reprint of Edmund Yates’ edition 
of Albert Smith’s ‘ Mont Blane,’ published [in 1860}. 

All the above are in Library of the Club. 

Solch, Dr Johann. Studien iiber Gebirgspiisse mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Ostalpen. Versuch einer Klassitikation. Forsch. z. deut. Landes- 
u. Volksk. 17. Bd. Hft. 2. Stuttgart, Engelhorn, 1908. M.8 
8vo, pp. 155 (119-273); plates. 

Lo Sport nella Provincia Vicentina. Scritti varii per 1’ esposizione touristicn 
veneta in Padova, Maggio-Giugno 1907. Vicenza, Raschi, 1907 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 40. 

Contains pp. 7-28; Alpinismo. 

Spruce, Richard. Notes of a botanist on the Amazon and Andes. Being 
records of travel . . . during the years 1849-1864. Edited and condensed 
by Alfred Russell Wallace. London, Macmillan, 1908 
2 vols, 8vo, plates, maps. 

What is of interest here in thie valuable work are pp. 171-220, 
describing the author’s travels in 1857-1858, round about and upon 
Tunguragua, Pichincha and Chimborazo. 

Stein, M. Aurel. Sund-buried ruins of Khotan. Personal narrative of ajourney 
of archeological and geographical exploration in Chinese Turkestan. 


Svo, pp. xliii, 502; map, plates. London, Unwin, 1903 
Switzerland. Quinze jours en Suisse. Promenades d’un jenne peintre 
francais dans les Cantons du Midi. Paris, Junet [1820] 


32mo, pp. 146; 3 col. plates. 
Gemimi, Chamonix, Geneva, ete. Wiaber mentions four col. plates. 

—— The White Season in Switzerland and Savoy. A special illustrated 
guide for winter resorts. Geneve, Rroreisen, 1908 
8vo, pp. 62; ill. 

Short notes on the various resorts. 

-—— Die Schweiz. Geouraphische, demographische, politische, volkswirth- 
schaftliche und geschichtliche Studie. Redaktion Heinrich Brunner. 
Bibliothek des Geoyzraphisechen Lexikons der Schweiz. 

Neuenburg, Attinger, 1909, i.e. 1908. Fr. 10 

Iinp. 8vo, pp. viii, 710; maps, ill. 
This encyclopedia is published as an expansion and summation of 
articles appearing in the Lexikon. It is a most useful work, as the 
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information is full, correct and up to the date of publication. It is 
divided into the following chapters: General information ; Land and 
water; Geology; Climate; Flora; Fauna; People; Political 
economy; Industries ; and history. A short but full historical account 
of the mapping of Switzerland, of the mountains, rivers and lakes 
(ull well illustrated), is given. The geology and the flora are treated 
at great length. The customs, the various religions and the industries 
of the people are carefully and statistically treated. And there is 
u very complete history beginning with ancient unwritten history. An 
atlas of 48 plates completes the work. 

Tauber, DrC. Die berner Hochalpen. 2. Aufl. 

* vo, pp. 119; ill. Ziirich, Polygr. Instit. A.-G. (1908). Fr. 3 
Traveller. Further adventures of the little traveller; see Mont Blane, 1857. 
Tschudi, F.de. Les Alpes. Description pittoresque de la nature et de la 

faune alpestres. Berne, Dalp; Strasbourg, Treuttel, 1859 
Imp. 8vo, pp. xvi, 737; plates. 

La Valle Vogna e Ca di Janzo, Valsesia. (Compilatori G. Toesea di Cas- 
tellazzo, Prof. F. Gerbaldi, N. Vigna). (Torino, Paravia, 1908) 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 24; plates. 

Verkehr und Sport; see Deutsche Alpenzeitung. 

Views. Kunstblitter nach der Natur und nach Gemiilden schweizerischer 


Kiinstler. Ziirich, Polygr. Instit. A.-G., 1908 
Svo, pp. 18; plates. , 
Wade, Mary H. Our Little Swiss Cousin. Boston, Page. 1903 


8vo, pp. ix, 129; plates. 
A description of Switzerland as seen by a Swiss peasant boy. 
Whymper, E. Scrambles amongst the Alps in the years 1860-69. 
Sin. 8vo, pp. viii, 480; 8 plates. London, ete., Nelson {1908}. 1/- net 
This is a reprint of the fourth edition, copyright 1893. It is well 
printed on thin paper, but not so thin as to allow the ink to show 
through, in good rendable type. The plates are from photographs by 
Messrs W. F. Donkin and Alfred Holmes. The book is pleasantly 
bound in blue cloth. 
—— Mountaineering tragedies. In Strand Magazine, vol. 37, no. 217. 
8vo, pp. 49-56 ; ill. January, 1909 
Wills, Alfred. “The eagle’s nest” in the valley of Sixt; a summer home 
ainong the Alps; toyether with some excursions among the great elaciers. 


Svo, pp. xix, 327; maps, plates. London, Longmans, 1860 
Der Winter. Illustriertes Wochenblatt fiir den Wintersport. vol. 1. 

4to. Miinchen, Lammer, 1906/7 
—_—— vol. 2. 1907/8 


This paper gives much information about various Ski-Clubs and their 
meetings, and also about other forms of winter sport. 

Wolff, Karl F. Monographie der Dolomitenstrasse und des von ihr durch- 
zogenen Gebiets. Ein Handbuch fiir Dolomitenfahrer mit touristischen, 
geschichtlichen und wissenschaftlichen Erliuterunyen. Bd. 1. 

Svo, pp. xvi, 395 ; 23 plates (¥ col.) Bozen, Moser, 1908. Ky. 4 
In 1906 the carringe road through the Dolomites from Bozen via Araba 
to Cortina was completed. Herr Wolff has published a very excellent 
account of the route and the surrounding scenery, with its passes. 
valleys and mountains. Chapters on history, geology and the ladine 
language, make the work a useful and interesting one to study before 
making a trip through the district. The author adopts the local 
names for places, rendering them phonetically for German ears, and 
to prevent confusion gives also the more ordinary names in the index. 
The idea is a commendable one, but it is doubtful whether any but 
enthusiasts will alter Cinque Torri, Cortina, Antelao, Cimone della 
Pula into Zinke Torres, Kortina, Antelau and Simon de la Pala: and 
it is certain that the political reasons which the author unfortunately 
gives for the adoption of his method of treating place-names will not 
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recommend the idea on the Italian side of the frontier. The plates 
are very good, and will with the text help to induce readers to whom 
the Dolomites are unknown to visit them, for the complete change of 
scenery they afford from Switzerland. 


Item. 


MacWhirter, J. June in the Austrian Tyrol. Engraving, artist’s proof. 
London, Wyman, 1908 
Artist’s proof, 4 gns.; India print, 1 gn.; hand-coloured print, 2 gns. 
A small coloured version of the picture may be had for 1/6. 


The following books have been presented to the Alpine Club; 
but, as the Club already possesses copies of them, they are now 
offered for sale for the benefit of the library. Apply to the Assistant 
Secretary at 23 Savile Row, London, W. : — 


Latrobe. The Alpenstock. 1829 . ; ; : : .  4fe 


-—— The Pedestrian. 1832. F : : ; : ‘ : . Af. 
Baillie-Grohman. ‘Tyrol and the Tyrolese, 1876 . : ' , . F/6 
J.D. Gardner. Mont Blanc. 1851 : ; ; : : ; . £6 
A. Wills. Wanderings in the High Alps. Isted. 1856. : . 21/- 
Dent. Above the snow line. 1885. , , ; . 35]. 
Clissold. Mont Blanc. 1823. ‘ : : : : : .  8f- 
Hinchliff. Summer months. 1857 ; : : : ; . 15/- 
Weld. Pyrenees west and east. 1859 . ; : ; ; . Af 
Rambert. Alpes suisses. 1-4. 1866-1869 . ; : . 8. 
Bourrit. Journey. Norwich, 1775 : , y : . 4/6 
Saussure. Partie pittoresque. 1855 . : ; . : .  3Bf- 
Bremer. Two years in Switzerland. 1861. . ; ; : . 4/6 
Delmard. Village life in Switzerland. 1865 . : . 4/6 
Le Mesurier. Impromptu ascent of Mont Blane. 1882 : ; . 4/6 
Mrs. Freshfield. Summer tour in the Grisons. 1862 . ; s Uoye 
King. {talian valleys of the Alps. 1858 — . ‘ : : . 15/- 
Berlepsch. The Alps. 1861. : ; : . ; . 6/6 
Tyndall. Hours of exercise. 1871 : ; : : . 21/- 
Girdlestone. High Alps without guides. 1870. : : . 15/- 
Macmillan. Holidays on high lands. 1869 . : . dfe 
Walter White. ‘I'o Mont Blanc and back. 13854. ; ‘ . 3/6 
Mrs. Burnaby. Hivh Alps in winter. 1883 . , ; . 3/6 
Viollet-le-Duc. Mont Blanc. London. 1877 ; : , . 10/6 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1908 (continued). 
Titlis District. 

BRUNNENSTOCK.—On September 4, 1908, a guideless party, 
consisting of Messrs. Legh 8. Powell, W. C. Compton, A. V. Valen- 
tine-Richards and T. H. Fitzpatrick, made what appears to be the 
first ascent of the Brunnenstock, which was identified by Messrs. 
Reade and Benecke in the visitors’ book at Stein (August 8, 1893), 
as ‘the KE. buttress of the Giglistock, seen as a sharp rock peak 
from the Steinlimmi glacier.’ 

The point appears from the contours to be about 2,700 metres in 
height, and, though only rising some 20 or 80 metres above the 
depression between it and the Giglistock, is a very formidable peak 
when seen from the East, on which side it falls precipitously to 
the Steinlimmi glacier, throwing out a very remarkable gendarme, 
as if its own face were not sufficient defence against attack on that 
side. Asa matter of fact the rocky ridge seeins quite inaccessible 
except on its N. face and from the depression at its W. end. The 
route taken from the Stein Hotel was by the Seeboden and the 
valley W. of the Thaleggli and then by the Thaleggli glacier to 
the depression mentioned, which is close to the W.end of the 
Brunnenstock aréte. From this point an interesting climb of 
25 minutes up the aréte led over a lower summit to the highest 
point, which was reached in about 8} hours from Stein ‘halts not 
included). No sign of any previous ascent was found, but a small 
caim was then constructed from the loose material of the narrow 
arcte, names being deposited in a jam-tin, as no better receptacle 
had been carried to the top. After visiting the two summits of 
the Giglistock, the return was made by the gap N. of the Brunnen- 
stock and a couloir leading down to the Steinlimmi glacier. This 
route 1s much more direct than that followed in ascending. 

The peak may be distinguished from another and lower point to 
the N.lo.* for which it may have been mistaken, by the fact that the 
Stein Hotel is not visible from it: it is evidently the same as the 
Brunnenstock mentioned in the ‘Fitihrer durch die Urner Alpen,’ 
vol. ii. p. 112, though it is there stated that the peak ‘is easily 
accessible from the 8.’ 

WANGHORNER.—On September 7, the same party made what 
seems to be the first traverse of the Wanghorner, from N. to 5. 
These peaks form a ridge running N. and 8. on the E. of the 
Trift glacier, and W. of the Giglistock. 

The route from Stein lay by the Seeboden and Thaleggli, from 
which a long traverse led to the Gigli glacier. This was ascended, 
first by the rocks on its right (Ii.) bank, afterwards by a diagonal 
traverse towards the Wanghorner, whose } N. peak (2,823 m.) was 


* This lower point was also ascended ie the above party, Sits saw from it 
the Stein Hotel, and it is the point called Brunnenstock in The Climber’s Guide 
lo the Bernese Oberland, edited by Dr. Diibi, vol. iv. part i. p. 103. 
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easily reached by the K. face and N. aréte, fresh snow occasioning 
the only difficulty encountered. The descent of this peak on its 
S. side presented no serious difficulty, though it afforded one or 
two bits of interesting climbing. 

From the col between the two peaks the ascent of the 8. Wang- 
horn (2,887 m.) is easy until a gendarme conspicuous from the 
Giglistock is reached. The only way of turning this appears to be 
by a traverse on the W. involving the descent of a steep chimney, 
and an interesting scramble back to the ridge, which may be 
reached just below the summit. The descent to the second col 
(S. of the higher peak), though steep, presents no difficulty. The 
ascent on this side was made by Mr. and Mrs. Baker-Gabb in July 
1898,* but apparently not the traverse. 

The return to Stein was made by a not very desirable couloir 
leading from the Drosi glacier to the ridge N. of the Giglistock, 
which again allowed of an easy descent to the Thaleggli glacier 
and so under the Brunnenstock to the Steinlimmi glacier, near its 
foot. 

This traverse is among the more interesting of the shorter ex- 
peditions to be made from Stein. The times, which were slow, 
were as follows (exclusive of halts) :—Stein to the N. Wanghorn, 
5 hrs.; traverse to foot of S. Wanghorn, 24 hrs.; return to es 
1 hr. 50 min. 

Eastern Alps. 


ZAvENIG SPiTzE (9,805 ft.). September 19.—Miss Adeline Edwards, 
with the guides Josef and Alois Trost (aspirant), made the first 
ascent by the west ridge of the Zuenig Spitze, a fine mountain at 
the junction of the Tauern, Virgen, and Isel valleys, in the Tyrol. 
After traversing a very broken ridge for 2 hrs. they came to a 
small fenétre framing an exquisite view of the snowfields of the 
Gross Venediger, and then almost immediately found themselves 
on the edge of a 48-ft. perpendicular face-rock, with a drop on to 
a bridge about 2 ft. wide—a distinctly awkward spot—from which 
point on the other side the ascent of the Wand at once began, and 
afforded splendid rock work for 12 hr. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THE ALPINE GurpE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s.,can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘THE ALPINE GuiDE,’ THE CENTRAL Aups. Part J.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
K, ou S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xix. p. 253. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1908 (continued). 
Titlis District. 


BRUNNENSTOCK.—On September 4, 1908, a guideless party, 
consisting of Messrs. Legh 8. Powell, W. C. Compton, A. V. Valen- 
tine-Richards and T. H. Fitzpatrick, made what appears to be the 
first ascent of the Brunnenstock, which was identified by Messrs. 
Reade and Benecke in the visitors’ book at Stein (August 8, 1893), 
as ‘the E. buttress of the Giglistock, seen as a sharp rock peak 
from the Steinlimmi glacier.’ 

The point appears from the contours to be about 2,700 metres in 
height, and, though only rising some 20 or 80 metres above the 
depression between it and the Giglistock, is a very formidable peak 
when seen from the Kast, on which side it falls precipitously to 
the Steinlimmi glacier, throwing out a very remarkable gendarme, 
as if its own face were not sufficient defence against attack on that 
side. Asa matter of fact the rocky ridge seems quite inaccessible 
except on its N. face and from the depression at its W.end. The 
route taken from the Stein Hotel was by the Seeboden and the 
valley W. of the Thaleggli and then by the Thaleggli glacier to 
the depression mentioned, which is close to the W. end of the 
Brunnenstock aréte. From this point an interesting climb of 
25 minutes up the aréte led over a lower summit to the highest 
point, which was reached in about 33 hours from Stein ‘halts not 
included). No sign of any previous ascent was found, but a small 
cairn was then constructed from the loose material of the narrow 
arcte, names being deposited in a jam-tin, as no better receptacle 
had been carried to the top. After visiting the two summits of 
the Giglistock, the return was made by the gap N. of the Brunnen- 
stock and a couloir leading down to the Steinlimmi glacier. This 
route is much more direct than that followed in ascending. 

The peak may be distinguished from another and lower point to 
the N.I:.* for which it may have been mistaken, by the fact that the 
Stein Hotel is not visible from it: it is evidently the same as the 
Brunnenstock mentioned in the ‘Fiihrer durch die Urner Alpen,’ 
vol. il. p. 112, though it is there stated that the peak ‘is easily 
accessible from the S.’ 

WaANGHORNER.—On September 7, the same party made what 
seems to be the first traverse of the Wanghérner, from N. to 8. 
These peaks form a ridge running N. and 5S. on the E. of the 
Trift glacier, and W. of the Giglistock. 

The route from Stein lay by the Seeboden and Thaleggli, from 
which a long traverse led to the Gigli glacier. This was ascended, 
first by the rocks on its right (K.) bank, afterwards by a diagonal 
traverse towards the Wanghorner, whose N. peak (2,8! 823 m.) was 


* This lower point was also ccaenilea bet the above party, who saw from it 
the Stein Hotel, and it is the point called Brunnenstock in The Climber's Guide 
to the Bernese Oberland, edited by Dr. Diibi, vol. iv. part i. p. 103. 
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easily reached by the EK. face and N. aréte, fresh snow occasioning 
the only difficulty encountered. The descent of this peak on its 
S. side presented no serious difficulty, though it afforded one or 
two bits of interesting climbing. 

From the col between the two peaks the ascent of the 8. Wang- 
horn (2,887 m.) is easy until a gendarme conspicuous from the 
Giglistock is reached. The only way of turning this appears to be 
by a traverse on the W. involving the descent of a steep chimney, 
and an interesting scramble back to the ridge, which may be 
reached just below the summit. The descent to the second col 
(S. of the higher peak), though steep, presents no difficulty. The 
ascent on this side was made by Mr. and Mrs. Baker-Gabb in July 
1898,* but apparently not the traverse. 

The return to Stein was made by a not very desirable couloir 
leading from the Drosi glacier to the ridge N. of the Giglistock, 
which again allowed of an easy descent to the Thaleggli glacier 
and so under the Brunnenstock to the Steinlimmi glacier, near its 
foot. 

This traverse is among the more interesting of the shorter ex- 
peditions to be made from Stein. The times, which were slow, 
were as follows (exclusive of halts) :—Stein to the N. Wanghorn, 
5 hrs.; traverse to foot of 8. Wanghorn, 2} hrs.; return to pen, 
1 hr. 50 min. 

Liastern Alps. 


ZUENIG SPITZE (9,805 ft.). September 19.—Miss Adeline Edwards, 
with the guides Josef and Alois Trost (aspirant), made the first 
ascent by the west ridge of the Zuenig Spitze, a fine mountain at 
the junction of the Tauern, Virgen, and Isel valleys, in the Tyrol. 
After traversing a very broken ridge for 2 hrs. they came to a 
small fenétre framing an exquisite view of the snowfields of the 
Gross Venediger, and then almost immediately found themselves 
on the edge of a 48-ft. perpendicular face-rock, with a drop on to 
a bridge about 2 ft. wide—a distinctly awkward spot—from which 
point on the other side the ascent of the Wand at once began, and 
afforded splendid rock work for 1? hr. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THE ALPINE GuipE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘THE ALPINE GUIDE,’ THE CENTRAL ALPs. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
Ik, ae Sey Erceident of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xix. p. 253. 
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behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine- Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and Rhine valleys. 

THE ALPINE CLuB OpsiTUARY.—In 1907, W. Allison (1886), 
C. M. Smith (1866). In 1908, R. R. Dees (1863), C. C. Hall (1885), 
H. N. Hamilton-Hoare (1872), J. Jardine (1873), J. R. King (1862), 
C. KE. Layton (1878), H. Stirling (1874), W. Trotter (1875). 

THE ANNUAL WinTER DINNER OF THE ALPINE CLUB will take 
place on Tuesday, December 14, 1909. 

From PoNTRESINA TO PRiIMIERO, 1907.—In the ‘ Climbers’ Club 
Journal’ for December 1908 will be found an article under this 
title by Mr. A. W. Andrews, the editor, which gives much infor- 
mation likely to be extremely useful to travellers from Pontresina 
to Primiero. It is illustrated with twelve plates, two of which, 
from Mr. Andrews’s own photographs, the Piz Roseg and the 
KGnigspitze, are particularly attractive. 

Maps OF THE ALPS OF THE DaupHiny.—We understand that 
M. H. Duhamel is preparing a new and revised edition of his six 
Dauphiny Maps (the last edition dates from 1892), which will be 
sold in England by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. The price will be a 
little higher than before (4s. 6d.), as the engravers’ charges have 
been raised. 

CORRECTIONS IN ‘ ALPINE JOURNAL,’ No. 182.—Page 293, line 22, 
for ‘untrodden’ read ‘ untrampled;’ page 308, line 4, for ‘ rank’ 
read ‘ flat.’ 

Mr. F. A C. BeranNe.—An iron cross was erected early in October 
last to the memory of Mr. aC. Bergne by Messrs. J. A. Simon, 
A. O. Wheeler and G. L. Stewart, his companions, on the expedition 
the party was making on January 1, 1908 to the Mischabel hut.* 
The cross which is 6 ft. in height and bears Mr. Bergne’s name 
with the date of the accident, has been placed immediately above 
the low rock face.on the ridge from which he fell. It was made by 
the firm of Ernest Droguet of Lausanne, the necessary arrangements 
with whom we were much facilitated by the assistance of Monsieur 
Galland, the English Consul there, who was himself an old friend 
of Sir Henry Bergne’s family. 

THE HicH-LeveL Routgs From KANDERSTEG To MEIRINGEN 
on Sxi.—Mr. Arnold Lunn kindly sends us the following note of 
an expedition he accomplished with Professor Roget and Kandersteg 
guides : 

‘The Ried-Grimsel traverse is, in the opinion of Sir Martin 
Conway, the finest high-level route, both from a scenic and ski-ing 
standpoint, in the Alps. Our first pass, the Petersgrat, is poor 
from a ski-ing point of view, but is, with the possible alternative 
of the Litschen Pass, a necessary link in the end-to-end traverse of 
the Oberland. Here is our itinerary : 


a 
— ir as ae 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xxiv. p. 96. 
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January 2.—Left Kandersteg 6 a.m. Arrived Mutthorn hut 
8 p.m. One guide was ill, and twelve hours should prove sufficient 
under ordinary circumstances. The hut, which is frequently 
used in winter, proved very comfortable. We recorded the 
following temperatures outside the hut: 8 p.m. January 2, 
— 9° Centigrade ; 7 a.m. January 8, —10° Centigrade. 

January 3.—Mutthorn hut—Petersgrat—Kippel, 7 a.m to 
5~.mM. Took things very leisurely. Ski-ing poor. The ordinary 
summer route proved dangerous from avalanches, and we had 
to escape by a short and unsafe couloir, the only part of our 
expedition that caused us any anxiety. 

January 4.—Kippel— Egon von Steiger hut on Létschenliicke, 
5 aM. to 5 p.m. Temperature on arrival, —8° Centigrade. 

January 5.—E. v. 8S. but—Grunhornliicke—Finsteraarhorn 
hut, 6.10 a.m. to 4 p.m. We had hoped toclimb Jungfrau, but this 
has been a very dry winter and from Rotthalsattel upwards it is 
all hard ice. : 

January 6.—Left hut 7.15, breakfasted en rowte and reached 
Finsteraarhorn summit 1.80, left 2.80 and reached hut 5.45. 
Delightfully warm on summit. 

January 7.—Finsteraarhorn hut—Oberaarjoch—Grimsel— 
Guttannen, 6 a.M. to 6 p.m. Splendid ski-ing. 

January 8.—Guttannen—Meiringen (12 miles). 

We took three Kandersteg guides as provisions had to be carried 
for four days and three nights. None of these were good ski- 
runners. One was extremely bad and delayed us throughout. We 
took things leisurely and our times could easily be improved. The 
weather throughout was delightful and no one suffered from cold. 
The expedition is within the range of any one with moderate 
endurance and two seasons’ ski-inz experience, and is possibly easier 
and less trying on skithaninsummer. The Finsteraarhorn was no 
harder than in summer, though owing to ice we were forced on the 
very edge of the last aréte and consequently had a more amusing 
climb than via the summer route which keeps some distance below 
the ridge. Future ski-runners could considerably reduce the cost 
by taking only one guide over the Petersgrat and taking two 
Kippel porters as far as the Létschenliicke hut. 

Lo Bresso (3,675 m.). August 8, 1906.—A party consisting of 
Messrs. R. L. G. Irving, G. H. Bullock, H. E. G. Tyndale, Miss 
Irving, Miss O. 8. Tyndale ascended by the small glacier on the 
W. face to its head, leaving the usual chimney on the left. 
Reached the S.W. aréte by steep slabs of good rock a little N.b. 
of point 3,212 m. Thence followed S.W. aréte, which gave excel- 
lent climbing, that became easier higher up just before joining the 
ordinary route from the Mountet hut. Times: from camp, near 
the Chalet du Petit Mountet, to head of small glacier, 6.45 A.M. to 
12.30 p.m., 14 hr.’s halt; 44 hrs. thence to summit at 5.30 P.M. 
These times might easily be shortened. 

JAGIHORN (3,250 m.).—August 8, 1908.—From the Bietsch 
Glacier R. L. G. Irving and G. H. Bullock ascended by a diagonal 
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traverse up steep rocks of the EK. face, 1} hr. from Bietschjoch. 
The ascent can be conveniently combined with the traverse of the 
Wilerhorn ridge from the Bietschhorn hut via the Jiagihorn, 
Tjolli Glacier, Kastlerjoch, and Hohgleifen ridge, returning by 
Kastlerhorn, Wilerhorn, and Schwarzhorn to the hut; 9 hrs. in 
all, including halts. 

CoL BETWEEN THE PIGNE DE L’ALLEE AND Point 3,348 M. 
August 7, 1906.—R. L. G. Irving, G. H. Bullock, H. E. G. Tyndale 
descended to Zinal Glacier from the col between the Pigne de 
l’Allée and the point 3,848 m. without difficulty. This might be 
useful to parties descending the N. ridge of the Grand Cornier and 
to the Mountet hut. . 

Mont BLANC BY THE AIGUILLE DE Bronassay. August 80 and 
81, 1907.—Given the right conditions (in our case two days after 
a fall of snow), this expedition can be done in two comfortable 
days from Chamonix, the night being spent in the hut on the 
Col de Miage, 7 hrs. from St. Gervais. Starting at 3.15 a.m., our 
party took 23 hrs. from the hut to the top of the Aiguille, 70 min. 
from the top to point 3,940 m., where the ordinary Dome route is 
joined. The summit of Mont Blanc was reached at midday, and 
Chamonix at 5.80. Faint traces of old tracks were found in places 
under the snow, which was well frozen. Judging by the entries 
in the book at the Refuge Durier, English climbers appear to have 
neglected this route, which certain conditions render free from 
danger or serious difficulty. Rain on the previous afternoon had 
greatly improved the snow part of our route, while rendering the 
rocks in the upper part of the Rochers du Mont-Blanc practically 
impossible. Our party consisted of R. L. G. Irving, G. H. Bullock, 
H. BE. G. Tyndale. R. L. G. Irvine. 

Cot pes Bouquetins.—In Ball (p. 464) and Conway (p. 74) 
the route from Ferpécle is laid up the W. side of the Mont 
Miné Glacier, so as to turn the two icefalls; but the local 
guides say there is a risk of falling stones on this route and prefer 
to traverse the eastern slopes of Mount Miné, close to the Ferpécle 
Glacier, and climb to the point marked 8,220 m., whence the névé 
of the Mount Miné Glacier can be easily reached above the icefalls. 
The route is quite easy and affords a superb view of the W. side of 
the Dent Blanche. 

There is a small! hotel, just finished, at the Abricolla chalets ; 
a new Club hut (the Rifugio d’ Aosta) at the foot of the Lower 
Za de Zan Glacier, very convenient for the Dent d’Hérens, either 
from Prarayé or Arolla (key at Prarayé) ; a good hotel at Prarayé, 
and another at Oyace, lower down the Valpelline. 

The topography of the Italian side of the Col de Valpelline is 
not accurately given either in the Dufour or Siegfried map. The 
points 3,291 m., 3,409 m., and 3,091 m. (Siegfried) form on the 
ls. an almost continuous rock-wall, and the small glacier shown 
as enclosed between the points 8,409 m., 38,593 m., and 8,091 m., 
does not, we think, exist. The Tiefenmattenjoch is not correctly 
shown on the Siegfried map. It is really at the head of the small 
couloir immediately to the K. E. G., W. A. B. 
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GROHMANNSPITZE BY THE 8. Face.—On August 10, 1908, a 
new route was made up the 8S. face of the Grohmannspitze by 
Antonio Dimai and Johann Summermatter, of Randa, with the 
Friulein Rolanda and Dona Eétvés. On September 2 the climb 
was repeated by Johann and Ferdinand Summermatter, with Messrs. 
KE. B. Harris and A. E. Russell; and,as no account of the first 
ascent has, so far as is known, been published, the following short 
notes of the second ascent may prove interesting. Starting from 
the Sellajoch Haus, the party made their way to the ridge which 
runs from the Col de Rodella to the S.E. corner of the Grohmann- 
spitze, and along the ridge to the end, where the ‘ Kletterschuhe’ 
were put on. Bearing to the left over easy rocks, they came on to 
the §. face, and crossed a broad black band down which water 
flows. Then followed two difficult traverses to the left (about 
50 and 70 ft. respectively), and then for perhaps 1,000 ft. the way 
led up the wall bearing a little to the right in the direction of the 
black band. This part of the ascent was very steep and difficult, 
the holds being small but good. At the top of the wall is a sort 
of terrace, on the Jeft of which is a couloir, down which water 
comes. The party crossed the couloir and ascended up or by the 
side of it to an overhanging place called by the guides the 
Traversierstelle. Dimai had attempted this route some eighteen years 
ago, but was unable to get beyond this place, and, after sleeping 
the night on the mountain, he and his companion finished the 
ascent by the Johanniskamin, which is some distance to the right. 
The first successful party traversed to the right about 40 ft., 
and then back to the left over a sloping ledge with few holds toa 
point higher up the couloir. On the second ascent Johann made 
the traverse ; but, as the rocks were slippery with sleet which had 
just commenced to fall, he insisted on the rest of the party coming 
straight up the couloir, which proved less difficult than it looked. 
From here the way led straight up the couloir over two overhang- 
ing blocks, and then to the left on to the face. The party then 
zigzagged up to a small hollow, from which, bearing to the right. 
the top was reached. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


From Ruwenzori to the Congo: a Naturalist’s Journey across Africa, 
By A. F. R. Wollaston. (London: Murray. 1908.) 
THE author of this attractive volume found himself attached at the 
last moment to a party organised by Mr. Ogilvie Grant of the 
British Museum, at the costs of private subscribers, in order (as 
Mr. Grant tells us in @ prefatory note) ‘to thoroughly explore all 
parts of the range of Ruwenzori.’ The main object in view was, 
of course, to add to the collections of the Museum. But it might 
surely have occurred to the promoters of the expedition that such 
an opportunity for topographic work ought not to be lost, and that 
the summits of Ruwenzori as well as its slopes would repay 
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exploration. Moreover, beneath the Equator, neither animal nor 
vegetable life altogether ceases at levels below 17,000 ft. The fact 
that the party started without the light tents or ice-axes essential 
for work above the snow-line strikes us as a somewhat belated 
example of that disregard of mountaineering, as a branch of travel, 
which was at one time not unfrequently found in minds profession- 
ally devoted to ‘a scientific object.’ Is not science concerned with 
the whole of the earth’s surface? We venture to hope that no 
similar mistake will be made in organising the Naturalists’ ex- 
pedition to New Guinea said to be in contemplation. That great 
island appears to offer the last unknown range of snow-peaks 
outside the polar circles. 

The result of the limited outlook and lack of imagination of 
those who were responsible for the equipment of the party was 
that, as far as exploration was concerned, its members could do no 
more than serve as precursors to the more fortunate Italian prince. 

Alpine climbers will sympathise warmly with Mr. Wollaston’s 
disappointment in being compelled to sit for weeks in camp at the 
foot of the range while the Duke of the Abruzzi was making a 
clean sweep of its peaks and passes. But, even as it was, he and 
his colleagues, armed with an old ice-axe left behind by Mr. Fresh- 
field, effected several inroads on the upper region, and did much 
more than any of their predecessors. Mr. Wollaston climbed a 
rock-peak N. of the Mobuku icefall, now named after him; he 
twice reached a point on the crest of Kiyanja, only a few feet below 
the highest top, and he sighted and approximately located the 
hitherto unrecognised culminating summits of the range. He 
penetrated, and but for the war which was raging between the 
natives and the Belgians, would have explored the main valley on 
the west of the mountains, which, as Signor Sella has proved, leads 
up to the highest snows. Of these excursions some account has 
already appeared in our pages. ‘Their topographic results may be 
better considered in dealing with the volume which records the 
Duke of the Abruzzi’s more complete successes. 

We prefer to use our space here to insist on the rare merits of 
Mr. Wollaston’s book as a record of African travel. Even keen 
readers of works of this class have found themselves at times loth 
to read more about Africa. Some years ago African explorers 
seemed to be all either missionaries or sportsmen, and their stories 
of slain elephants and converted savages became monotonous. We 
grew tired of swamps and deserts, the accounts of which were 
rendered yet more dreary by conventional and characterless 
woodcuts. 

The first book which carried conviction that tropical Africa was 
worth visiting from the point of view of a lover of landscape was 
sir Harry Johnson’s ‘Uganda’ with its brilliant illustrations of 
beasts, birds, flowers, and scenery. Mr. Wollaston’s pages serve 
to renew the delightful impression of a region that combines the 
attractions of Eden and Noah’s Ark and yet is now within the 
reach of Cook’s tourists! He will make many of his readers scan 
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seriously the advertisement of a trip round Lake Victoria which 
has lately decorated the window of the office in Picadilly. 

Mr. Wollaston combines several important qualifications as a 
writer of travel. To begin with, as might be expected from his 
travelling library, he has style: he has also the art of selection ; 
he does not encumber his narrative with day by day details of 
dreary marches and recalcitrant porters. A naturalist himself, he 
knows what and how to observe ; he has a keen eye for scenery, 
and he can describe it so that, as Tennyson wrote of Edward 
Lear, ‘ We read and feel that we are there.’ | 

While still on the railway the reader is arrested by the descrip- 
tion of the animal and bird life on Lake Naivasha, an enchanting 
and healthy spot, already provided with a ‘hotel.’ 

On leaving Entebbe, the capital of Uganda, Mr. Wollaston’s 
routes as far as the point where he descended into the low country 
of the Congo led him through what is probably the pick of Central 
African scenery. After the first few marches from Lake Victoria 
there are no more swamps; the path traverses breezy spacious 
uplands, and bold hills are continually in sight. If the traveller 
takes the postal track he descends to Fort Portal among fine bluffs 
and across belts of noble forest; should he take the Ankole road 
the approach to Lake Albert Edward (henceforth by the King’s 
permission to be known as Lake Edward) is through a labyrinth of 
green hills and glens studded with blue tarns, sapphires set in the 
most exquisite enamel of tropical vegetation. 

‘ By far the fairest view in Africa’ is our author’s verdict on the 
prospect of Lake Edward seen from the last spurs of Ruwenzori. 
We quote his description of it:— .- 

‘At our feet lay the great blue lake with its bays and islands and 
canoes stretching for sixty miles into the southern haze. Beyond, 
out of the haze, towering up to 18,000 ft., rose the huge cones of 
the Mfumbiro volcanoes. On our right, that is the west, the 
nameless blue mountains of the Nile and Congo waterparting 
sloped steeply into the lake. On our left flat lands by the lake 
shore and a belt of forest gave way to range upon range of the 
hills of Ankole, where two racing thunderstorms threw black 
shadows on the brilliant distance. Behind us rose abruptly the 
mighty mass of Ruwenzori—not the topmost snows, which lay 
hidden far behind, but forest-covered heights and tremendous 
precipices with two deep gorges hewn into the very heart of the 
mountain,’ 

The approach from the N.E. to Tanganyika may furnish a 
companion picture. 

‘As we came over a little hill there was Tanganyika not half 
a mile away. I said to myself at once ‘Lago Mavgiore! 
There was no doubt about it all; it was as though we had been 
coming down from Bellinzona to Locarno. The hills on either side 
were the same in form and height; there were clusters of villages 
scattered along their sides ; there were deep gorges and mountain 
torrents. There was. a dark promontory pointing out where 
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Canobbio lay, and the bluest water I have seen since I saw the 
Lago Maggiore, with here and there a patch of purple, when there 
was a puff of wind. The black euphorbias took the place of 
cypresses, and at Uvira, where we arrived a few hours later, the 
illusion was strengthened by the gardens of lemon trees laden with 
golden fruit.’ 

Between these prospects, between Lake Edward and Tanganyika, 
lie the remote Lake Kivu, which has charms of its own, that 
reminded Mr. Wollaston of the English lakes, and the very interest- 
ing group of lofty volcanoes from whose base start both the feeders 
of Lake Victoria and Lake Edward, the ultimate sources of the 
Nile. The highest of their summits is about 14,000 ft.: only one 
has yet been attained—though, like most volcanoes which have 
retained their form, they do not seem likely to afford any moun- 
taineering problems. 

Mr. Wollaston points out the drastic effect on the watershed 
of Central Africa that the elevation of this region has produced, 
cutting off Lake Kivu from the Nile, and diverting its outflow to 
Tanganyika. The mountains appear to shelter a separate race of 
Pygmies. From Tanganyika the traveller crossed into the basin 
of the Congo, a region more interesting to the humanitarian than 
to the mountaineer, into which we cannot follow him here. 

The volume is furnished with a map and plentifully illustrated 
with good photographs. These will help its readers to appreciate 
Mr. Wollaston’s admirable descriptions of the forests of Ruwenzori 
and to realise, what no language can convey, the weird forms 
assumed by the almost incredibly fantastic vegetation of the upper 
region. D. W. F. 


Ruwenzori: an Account of the Expedition of H.R.H. Prince Luigi Amedeo of 
Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi. By F. de Filippi, F.R.G.S.; with a Preface 
by H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi. 4to. 31s. 6d. net. (London: 
Archibald Constable. 1908.) 

The bare results of the Duke of the Abruzzi’s expedition 
to Ruwenzori have long been known, and a short account of 
them was given in this ‘Journal.’* Neither the Duke himself 
nor any other member of his party had leisure to write a full 
account of his explorations, and the task was entrusted to Cav. 
Filippo de Filippi, a companion of the Duke on one of his 
former journeys. The author has the knowledge of the expert 
mountaineer and the instincts of an artist, and he has so success- 
fully imbued himself, from the journals and conversation of the 
members of the party, with the spirit of Ruwenzori that it would 
be easy to believe that he was himself one of the expedition. The 
translation from the Italian by Madame de Filippi is admirable. The 
illustrations by Cav. Vittorio Sella are as good as anything he has 
ever done, but we do not think that the method of reproduction 
which has been employed is a very suitable one. Many of the plates 
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produce an impression of hard and clear-cut outlines, almost as if 
the scene were iz vacuo, which is not found in the original photo- 
graphs and is contrary to our recollection of a soft and abundant 
atmosphere, even during the rare hours of sunshine which we 
enjoyed in Ruwenzori. Except for that taken from Mount Baker, 
which is not reproduced here, the series of panoramic views is 
practically complete, and Cav. Sella is to be congratulated on his 
untiring energy and patience, which can hardly be appreciated by 
those who have not themselves shivered on the foggy ridges of 
Ruwenzori. 

Such photograhs as he gives us are scientific documents. The 
panoramas will be of no slight use in adding detail to the map 
and relief model of Ruwenzori now being prepared at the War 
Office as a result of the frontier survey recently completed by Major 
Bright. His numerous large pictures of single specimens of the 
strange flora will, we trust, tind a place on the walls of the Natural 
History Museum. | 

Though it has nothing to do with Ruwenzori the panorama at 
p. 84 compels our admiration: it is the only photograph we have 
ever seen which gives a true idea of the spaciousness of Central 
African scenery. 

Like other travellers before them, the Duke and his companions 
stood amazed at the fantastic vegetation and the unearthly scenery 
of the higher valleys. We cannot refrain from quoting Cav. de 
Filippi’s admirable description of the third terrace (11,500 ft.) of the 
Mobuku valley. ‘ The whole valley on every side as far as you could 
see was one mass of luxuriant vegetation of indescribable strangeness. 
The ground was carpeted with a deep layer of lycopodium and springy 
moss, and thickly dotted with big clumps of the papery flowers, 
pink, yellow, and silver white, of the helichrysum or everlasting, 
above which rose the tall columnar stalks of the lobelia, like funereal 
torches, beside huge branching groups of the monster senecio. The 
impression produced was beyond words to describe; the spectacle 
was too weird, too improbable, too unlike all familiar images, and 
upon the whole brooded the same grave, deathly silence.’ 

The organisation of the expedition left nothing undone and no 
contingency unforeseen. The party numbered, besides the Duke, 
eleven Italians, including four guides and porters from Courmayeur ; 
and the native caravan carried upwards of 250 loads. The resources 
of the local (Uganda) administration were placed freely at the dis- 
posal of the party, and the best use was made of them. The Duke 
carried one most important factor of success in his knowledge of 
the season of (probable) dry weather in the range, a fact which had 
eluded previous travellers. He was hampered somewhat by the 
conflicting theories held by his predecessors as to the positions of 
the various peaks, but this difficulty was dispelled by the clear 
views of the range seen from a distance of 40 miles, and again of 
the important peaks viewed from the lower valleys. Thus the Duke 
_ was enabled early to realise the importance of the Bujuku valley, 

@ circumstance which had been suspected by the British Museum 
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party, who had been prevented by lack of means and men from 
cutting a way into it. The Bujuku may be described as being to 
the Mobuku what the Zermatt valley is to the Saas valley. To 
pursue this comparison further Mount Stanley will occupy the 
position of Monte Rosa, and the three passes now called the 
Freshfield, Scott Elliot, and Stuhlmann Passes will correspond to 
the Monte Moro, Weissthor, and Lysjoch. 

Two paragraphs (p. 198-9) adequately sum up the main features 
of the range. ‘ The ranve of Ruwenzori is situated less than half 
a degree N. of the Equator, and about 80° long. KE. Greenwich. 
The general direction is N. and S. and the shape is very nearly 
that of the written G. The principal groups would compose the 
main curve of the G, while one group only, that furthest S., 
would represent the tail of the letter. 

‘The range consists of six mountains, i.c. groups of peaks with 
glaciers, divided from one another by cols without snow, and 
therefore quite clearly distinct from one another. The area 
actually covered by glaciers is a little more than 7 miles long in a 
straight line from S. to N., and about 4 miles wide from E. to W. 
The length of the watershed ridge, including all the groups—that 
is to say, the entire snowy range is about 11 miles long.’ 

We may add as the result of a study of Cav. Sella’s complete 
set of photographs now in England, and, we hope, shortly to 
be seen in the Club Rooms, that S. of Mount Luigi di Savoja the 
highest crest seems, at a level of about 13,000 ft., to have been 
weathered to a uniform table-like surface, while the lower spurs, 
particularly those round the Mahoma valley, are crowned by bold 
rock towers. Were the Adamello group denuded of snow and 
glaciers it might present a similar aspect. It is also evident that 
the glens on the W. side of the range are not only steeper but 
‘shorter than those that send their torrents to Lake Ruisamba. 
I'he buttresses of Mount Stanley on this slope are noble specimens 
of mountain architecture. 

With his excellent guides and porters, and ably assisted by the 
black army below the snow line the Duke of the Abruzzi climbed 
all the principal peaks of the range, and those that remain are 
of secondary importance. Between June 10 and July 19 sixteen 
peaks were climbed, some of them four or five times, and 
their heights and positions accurately determined. We may 
judge of the thoroughness with which the whole campaign was 
planned when we read that on one occasion the Duke of the 
Abruzzi saw from the top of a peak two other parties of his ex- 
pedition carrying out their allotted tasks in other parts of the 
range. There are probably some fine expeditions still to be made 
from the western side of the highest peaks. and there remain in- 
numerable rock-climbs of greater or less difficulty. The dangers 
and difliculties of mountaineering in Ruwenzori are found to lie 
mostly below the snow level. When its climatic seasons are 
recognised and better accommodation than a ‘rock shelter’ (lucus 
«a non lucendo) has been provided in the upper regions the range 
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will probably in the future become a recognised goal for the lovers 
of mountains. For them its isolation, its atmosphere, and its 
strange beauty must always have charm. But it may safely be 
predicted that it will never become a popular resort of those who 
climb for climbing’s sake; the snow is easy and the immense 
cornices on the summit ridges are safely buttressed by a forest of ice 
stalactites. The glaciers are little more than ice caps, and none of 
them are of the first magnitude. It appears that they are subject 
to the same conditions as Alpine glaciers, but the apparently con- 
tradictory suggestion is made that the limpidity of their streams 
is due to their almost complete immobility. Exactly the same 
feature, the clearness of glacier streams, is found in the Brenta 
Dolomites and in not a few other torrents in Tyrol, but we do 
not know that any responsible person has started a theory that it 
is the result of the immobility of the ice. 

A few inaccuracies and misprints in the names of places and of 
previous travellers, and such plurals as ‘ Bakonjos,’ might well 
have been avoided in a book which is likely to remain the classic 
description of one of the most interesting mountain ranges in the 
world. There are other matters of detail which might call for 
notice had they not already been dealt with in a review in the 
* Geographical Journal.’ 

The taunt which has not infrequently been levelled against 
mountaineers that they contribute nothing to scientific or geo- 
graphical knowledge should now be silenced for ever. Here a 
party of mountaineers have disclosed one of the last of the earth’s 
secrets and have given to us an accurate description of the most 
mysterious mountain range in the world. 


The Alpine Shi Club .tnnual: a Record of Winter Mountaineering. By 
Members of the Alpine Ski Club. No. I. Price 2s. (London; Horace 
Marshall & Son. 1908.) 

Nothing could show more clearly the progress which ski-ing has 
made in the Alps than this well-edited, well-printed, and well- 
illustrated number of what is intended to be an annual publication. 

All climbers will be irterested in this new departure, and if the 
standard set in this first number is maintained we may look for a 
long life for this latest of Alpine serials. 

The first article is naturally taken up with an explanation of the 
aims of the Alpine Ski Club. It will perhaps be well to explain 
these aims. ‘The A.S.C. does not aim at competing with existing 
clubs, many of whose leading members we hope to enrol. We 
work on perhaps narrower but not conflicting lines. We do not 
touch racing, ski-jumping, or any form of record-breaking, however 
venial. We offer no badges, we frame no tests. To ensure that 
every member of the club shall be fit for first class ski expeditions 
candidates for election are asked for a list of their climbs, but, once 
elected, no attempt is made to discriminate between members of 
the club. Our aim is to unite those bound by a common love for 
the mountains joined to a desire to explore them in winter—those, 
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in fact, who prefer spending long days on the heights to executing 
perfect ‘‘ Telemarks”’ within a few yards of the hotel. We hope 
to facilitate mountaineering on ski by fitting out club huts and 
publishing ski-ing guides—one such to the Western Oberland will 
be obtainable next June. Lectures on ski-ing subjects and a journal 
containing the experiences of the members are of course included 
in our programme. We are, in a lesser degree, interested in all 
winter mountaineering, even without the aid of ski. With an 
ex-President (Sir Martin Conway) and an ex-Vice-President (Dr. 
G. H. Savage) of the Alpine Club as onr leaders we are starting 
under good auspices, and we hope that many members of the Alpine 
Club will join this her latest offspring.’ 

After a long paragraph on winter mountaineering the article 
proceeds— 

‘Now to the pedestrian mountaineering in winter means hours 
of weary plodding through snowdrifts, and it is here that the ski 
steps in to the rescue, for on ski a climber sinks but a few inches into 
the most evil of drifts. Ski can be taken to the base of the rocks 
and regained on the descent. In this way Mont Blanc, Monte 
Rosa, the Finsteraarhorn, the Jungfzau, and the Combin have all 
been partially or entirely climbed on ski.’ 

After ‘The Aims of the Alpine Ski Club’ have been explained 
there follow many interesting articles. Amongst them is ‘A Raid 
on Ski amid the High Alps,’ by F. F. Roget (this takes us to the 
Aiguille du Chardonnet, the Aiguille du Tour, and the Grand 
Combin). ‘The Wildstrubel and Wildhorn on Ski’ is by Walter 
Larden, A.C. Mr. Larden speaks with enthusiasm of his descent 
from the Wildhorn. ‘The descent was absolutely perfect ; a joy 
that I have never experienced in my summer climbs; worth living 
for ; the memory of it calls up now a passionate longing that seems 
to suit strangely with middle age.’ 

Then we have ‘ Recollections,’ by W. Rickmer Rickmers, A.C., 
who is so well known to all of us as the apostle of ski-ing amongst 
ourown members. ‘ Four J)ays on Ski,’ by the editor, gives a graphic 
account of a descent to Lenk by the Rawyl Pass. Mr. Lunn had 
good reasons for wishing to reach Lenk as soon as possible. He 
writes (on p. 63),‘I had never crossed this (the Rawyl Pass) in 
summer, but did not anticipate any difticulty in finding the way. 
I did not, however, allow for the fact that the pass, though 
traversed with safety by beasts of burden in summer, might be 
dangerous and difficult in winter. Like the Gemmi, the Rawyl 
path climbs a wall of precipices, and is perfectly safe in summer for 
man and beasts of burden. Had we foreseen its resemblance to 
the Gemmi we should never have attempted it, knowing from hear- 
say the condition of the Gemmi in winter.’ After overcoming 
great and dangerous difficulties Mr. Lunn and his companion 
effected the descent in safety. 

Other papers take us to the Furggrat, the Adler pass, Miirren, 
and Gurnigel. The number also contains an article on ‘Moun- 
taineering Literature of the Year,’ and concludes with an account 
of the Alpine Ski Club’s governing body and rules. 
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ENGLISH BRANCH OF THE LEAGUE FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF SWISS SCENERY. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING was held at the Society of Arts, on October 
21, under the Presidency of Sir Martin Conway, when an audience 
of about three hundred filled the hall. The following brief sum- 
mary of the speeches will once more make clear that the English 
branch exists not to attempt interference in Swiss affairs, but solely 
to express English sympathy with the aims of the ‘ Vereinigung 
fiir Heimatschutz’ and to refute the assertion that schemes of 
desecration are desired by tourists and are necessary to attract 
them ; that, in the words of a Swiss patriot ‘it is for you English 
that these things are done.’ | 

The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the report, accounts, and 
rules for the election of the Committee, and urged the preservation 
of natural beauty as essential to a country’s well-being and 
prosperity. It was the greed of man that was the greatest enemy 
of the beauty of the world, and if this prevailed, it would drive 
holiday travellers to seek Alpine beauty in other countries. The 
Ligue was a Swiss movement, and English people were only doing 
what they could to support it and to further its objects. 

Mr. HerMANN WooLiery, President of the Alpine Club, said 
that it was the extravagance of the schemes that were being put 
forward that removed his doubt as to the expediency of an English 
branch to support the Ligue by the evidence of English public 
opinion. So far from its being true that Switzerland could never 
be spoilt, that the ‘ puny work of man did not diminish the grandeur 
of the mountains,’ everyone who was able to appreciate the beauty 
of the Alps must deplore the injury that had been done already, for 
instance, on the Kleine Scheideck. Yet he would be tolerant of 
such railways as that to the Schynige Platte, which madea glorious 
view accessible to even the least vigorous, provided that only one 
such railway was made in each locality. It was the multiplication 
of such lines in the same district which was injurious and unne- 
cessary. On the other hand, railways and lifts up the High Alps 
were without any justification whatever. Most of his fellow- 
travellers on the trip which in the spirit of inquiry he undertook 
this summer on the Jungfrau Railway soon showed that they pre- 
ferred snowballing and the pleasures of the buffet to views of the 
scenery, and he did not believe that they would care to repeat the 
journey. The audience present that evening proved that it was 
not mountaineers alone who objected to such schemes, but, as a 
mountaineer and the representative of mountaineers, he felt very 
grateful for the help which the English branch was trying to 
render to the Swiss Ligue. 

Lord MonksweE.u dwelt on the higher motives of the Swiss in 
opposing the desecration of the mountains, not as a matter of 
pecuniary interest, immediate or remote, but because they were 
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inspired by a love of their beautiful land for its own sake, and it 
was to this principle that appeal should be made. 

The Dean of Norwicu proposed the following resolution :— 
‘That this meeting of friends of Switzerland learns with great 
satisfaction the large measure of support which has been accorded 
to the petition against the mutilation and desecration of the 
Matterhorn, and congratulates the Ligue on the very warm re- 
sponse of the Swiss people to its appeal for the preservation of 
the sublimity of the High Alps.’ Like every other speaker who 
referred to mountain railways, the Dean was careful to distinguish 
between those which served as means of communication, placing 
the splendours of the Alps within reach of thousands who could 
not otherwise enjoy them, and speculative schemes which desecrate 
the High Alps and glaciers themselves. The Matterhorn Railway 
was an outrageous example of the latter type. It would not only 
mutilate the mountain but destroy the summit. 

Mr. Douauas FRESHFIELD, in seconding the resolution, dealt 
with the criticisms of certain press-writers, and said that English 
people had not been wanting in efforts to preserve British scenery— 
for instance, earnest endeavours had been made by prominent 
members of the Alpine Club to save Snowdon. English and Swiss 
scenery alike was threatened by the inroad of vulgar architecture, 
in the form of hideous villas in England, and of barrack-like hotels 
in the Alps. Some objectors might say, ‘Would you fight against 
the age, against the results of the growth of population, the better 
distribution of wealth and the development of the means of travel ? ’ 
No, but we would direct the tide. Houses and hotels need not be 
hideous, and the Swiss Ligue was doing good service in striving to 
resuscitate a national architecture for modern uses. But the 
preservation of the mountains themselves was an even more neces- 
sary and important work. It had been unjustly said that the aims 
of the -Iinglish branch represented the selfishness of the few and | 
were opposed to the interest of the many. This was untrue, for 
large districts had already been sacrificed to those who preferred 
to rush through the noblest scenery in a railway train. He 
adinitted that such persons should be allowed opportunities of 
gratifying their tastes within limits, but not that they should be 
given a monopoly of the Alps, or be allowed to spoil the enjoyment 
of everybody else. As well might some newspaper demand that 
all theatres should be turned into music halls, and every park into- 
a bear-garden. With 64,000 signatures against the violation of 
the Matterhorn, the Swiss had proved that they did not mean to 
be penny-wise and pound-foolish, and to allow their country to be 
turned into a series of merry-go-rounds and flip-flaps. 

Mr. RicHarp WHITEING also spoke. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Mr. G. 
DiuteEr, ex-President of the City Swiss Club, and seconded by Mr. 
J. Epertr. Mr. J. W. WestExRN then showed a series of beautiful 
and much appreciated lantern views of Switzerland. 

N.B.—It is hoped that this summary will be of use in enabling 
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Members of the English branch to correct misconceptions and to 
gain fresh adherents. The Hon. Secretary will be glad to suppl 
copies on receipt of a post card addressed Burton Bank, Mi 
Hill, N.W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘FIVE YEARS WITH RECRUITS.’ 


A DISCLAIMER. 


We, the undersigned members of the Alpine Club, desire to 
place on record that we disclaim responsibility for any encourage- 
ment which the publication of Mr. Irving’s paper may give to 
expeditions undertaken after the manner therein described :— 


G. W. ProTHEro. E. H. F. Brapsy. 

C. H. R. WouuastTon. Epw. A. Broome. 

CLAUD SCHUSTER. W. E. Davipson. 

G. WINTHROP YOUNG. A. W. Luoyp. 

C. W. NETTLETON. GrorGE L. STEWART. 
Tom G. LONGSTAFF. SYDNEY SPENCER. 

W. P. Hasketr SMITH. Doucuas W. FRESHFIELD. 


The College, Winchester: February 4. 


To the FIon. Secretary of the Alpine Club. 


Dear Srr,—-I should like to express my gratitude for the 
courtesy which permitted me to see Mr. Prothero’s communication 
before my paper went to press. 

When Mr. Yeld offered to have it printed in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ 
I accepted willingly, and I can see no reason whatever for altering 
my decision. At the same time I should like to add my name to 
the list of gentlemen who ‘disclaim responsibility for any encour- 
agement which the publication of my paper may give to expedi- 
tions undertaken after the manner therein described.’ I regret 
very much the lengths to which the discussion has been carried. 
The reasons for my choosing such a subject were, firstly, that it 
was a controversial one; secondly, that the method of my climbing 
was the only aspect of it that appeared to be either novel or 
adventurous. My paper is a record of my climbs, and the impres- 
sions I have received from them during the last five years, and 
therefore seems to me very legitimate material for the ‘ Journal.’ In 
no sense whatever do 1 wish to pose as a general advocate of my 
methods. But, while admitting the greatest respect for the opinion 
of the climbers whose names accompany Mr. Prothero’s protest, 
I maintain that the risks attached to climbing, whether with 
novices or with experienced men, can only be correctly estimated 
by an accurate knowledge of the ground covered, of the conditions 
prevailing at the time, and, above all, of the capabilities of the 
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individuals. We have been fortunate, and we have been at times 
indiscreet, but the pages of the ‘Alpine Journal’ itself tell me 
that the signatories themselves have been in Fortune’s debt. And 
I must state my conviction that there is hardly a single member 
of the Club who has spent several years in making first-class 
expeditions who has not found himself in positions of greater peril 
than myself and my recruits the first two years. I know men of 
many years’ experience whom I should refuse to accompany with- 
out guides on the same expeditions which we undertook in those 
years. Experience counts for much, but it is not—and never will 
be— a sufficient criterion of a climber’s value on the rope. 

Lastly, let me add, in answer to a very reasonable objection to 
my ‘ methods,’ my firm belief that on every one of our early 
expeditions my ‘recruits’ would have been able to retrace their 
steps, had it been necessary, without my assistance. 

I remain, Sir, very truly yours, 
R. L. G. Irvine. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall 
on Monday, December 14, 1908, at 8.80 p.m., Mr. Hermann Woolley, 
President, in the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for and elected members 
of the Club: Messrs. J. B. Corry, S. L. Courtauld, J. 8. Driver- 
Holloway, C. A. Hunt, H. L. Hutton, T. Meares, C. W. Rubenson, 
C. W. Walker, and H. G. Watson. 

The following candidates proposed by the Committee for the 
posts of Vice-President, Honorary Secretary, and elective members 
of Committee were duly elected, viz. :— 

Vice-President: Captain J. P. Farrar, in place of Mr. W. Cecil 
Slingsby, whose term of office expires. 

Honorary Secretary: Mr. J. J. Withers, in place of Mr. E. H. F. 
Bradby, who did not offer himself for re-election. 

New Members of Committee: Mr. L. C. M. 8S. Amery, Mr. A. D. 
Godley, Mr. Eric Greenwood, and Mr. J. H. W. Rolland, in place of 
Mr. H. V. Reade, Mr. R. A. Robertson, and Mr. C. H. R. Wollaston, 
whose term of oflice, under Rule 25 as recently altered, expires, and 
to fill the additional place on the Committee caused by the alteration 
of the same rule. 

The President, the Vice-President (Mr. G. W. Prothero), and the 
other Members of Committee being eligible, were re-elected. 

It was agreed that Rule 40 should in future read thus :— 

‘Every candidate, whose qualifications have been approved by 
the Committee, and who is not ineligible under Rule 11, shall be 
balloted for at a general meeting of the Club. To constitute an 
effective ballot for any candidate, not less than twenty members 
shall record their votes in his case. On an effective ballot one 
black ball in ten shall exclude. Where any ballot shall have been 
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ineffective, the candidate (unless ineligible under Rule 11) shall, 
subject to his own consent, be balloted for a second time at the 
next General Meeting. A candidate who either (1) fails to be 
elected at such second ballot or (2) is excluded shall not again 
come up for election within twelve months.’ 

The PRESIDENT mentioned the losses that had occurred among 
the members of the Club since the last annual meeting. The 
deaths were those of Mr. Horace Walker, Mr. F. Bergne, Mr. 
C. E. Layton (which had already been referred to), Messrs. C. M. 
Smith and W. Allison (both of which occurred in 1907 but were 
not reported to the Club till 1908), Hr. C. Hall, a well-known 
pioneer of mountaineering in Norway, where he made some fifty 
first ascents; the Rev. J. R. King, Mr. H. Stirling, the Rev. 
Charles Taylor, who took part in the first ascent in 1872 of Monte 
Rosa from the Macugnaga Glacier; Messrs. Wm. Trotter, R. R. 
Dees, Hamilton-Hoare, F. Hardcastle, and Sir Henry Bergne. 

The PRESIDENT said: Less than twelve months ago the sym- 
pathy of the whole Club was expressed on the death of Sir Henry 
Bergne’s son, and his own death occurring in the same year is 
particularly touching. He enjoyed the respect and confidence of 
every one who knew him; no one could come in contact with him 
without feeling the charm of his kindliness and courtesy. Outside 
the Club he had to mention the deaths of Canon Girdlestone and 
Dr. Paul Grohmann, of Vienna, at the age of seventy, a pioneer 
of Dolomite-climbing and the last surviving founder of the Austrian 
Alpenverein. 

The PRESIDENT drew attention to the note in the last number of 
the ‘Alpine Journal’ announcing Mr. Coolidge’s recovery from his 
serious illness, and he mentioned that since then the University of 
Berne had conferred on Mr. Coolidge the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in consideration of his many works on Swiss 
history and the Swiss Alps. 

In connexion with the retirement of Mr. Bradby from the post of 
Honorary Secretary the BisHop oF Bristow said: ‘I think it a 
peculiar privilege to have the opportunity of proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Bradby for his services as Honorary Secretary. Mr. 
Bradby took office at a time of difficulty, for the Jubilee celebrations 
were coming on. He knew that he was facing an anxious and 
laborious task, and he performed it with singular felicity. He was 
cautious but never timid, and also, as you know, he was always 
courteous, kindly, and firm. He was loyal, yet he had abundance 
of common sense. No one so much as I myself was aware of the 
amount of work that the Jubilee entailed. It was not only the 
actual work but the sense of responsibility that nothing must go 
wrong that one could make safe. Nothing did go wrong. He was 
very kindly and forbearing with an old President. I felt a grand- 
motherly interest in him. You have been very well served by 
your secretaries, but no one has given higher and better services 
than he to whom I ask you to pass a very hearty vote of thanks 
this evening.’ 
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Mr. Suincspy said: ‘As a member of Committee who has just 
received @ notice to quit, and as a private member of the Alpine 
Club, I have great pleasure in testifying to the admirable, loyal, and 
arduous work done by Mr. Bradby. The post of Monorary 
Secretary 1s never a sinecure. It means a devotion to duty and 
self-sacrifice that few of us would have the hardihood to under- 
take. I am sure that you all echo what the Bishop said about 
Mr. Bradby’s courtesy. In addition to the ability and admirable 
tact necessary for the post he has possessed the special gift of 
adding to any business letter he had to write the few words which 
made the correspondent feel he was getting a letter from a friend, 
not merely a business letter. Even candidates that have not come 
up to the qualification required have received such friendly letters, 
telling them that they have failed. Mr. Bradby has in every way 
been an admirable pilot for us. He has taken us through easy 
waters in some ways, but still with a very large amount of work. 
We all recognise that he is a sportsman of the highest rank who 
loves the Alps as well as any oue does. I have great pleasure in 
seconding the Bishop’s motion.’ 

The Prestpextr said: ‘I endorse every word spoken by the 
Bishop of Bristol and by Mr. Slingsby as to Mr. Bradby’s untiring 
devotion to the interests of the Club. No one could have worked 
harder and more willingly. Even the additional correspondence 
and care involved in looking after a country President have never 
drawn a murmur of complaint from him.’ 

A unanimous and most hearty vote of thanks was then accorded 
to Mr. Bradby for his services as Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. Brappy in acknowledgment said : ‘It is always exceedingly 
pleasant to listen to oneself being praised, and more so when one 
feels that one does not deserve it. It has become a tradition of 
this Club that we support and help the Secretary, and that tradition 
has been loyally kept. I have to thank all for their kindness and 
forbearance, which I ask them to extend to my successor.’ 

Mr. Wiuuink moved that Messrs. R. L. Harrison and R. W. 
Lloyd be elected auditors for 1909. 

Captain Farrar seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. G. WintHnor Youne informed the Club that he had recently 
seen Mr. Roosevelt, and, acting on the President's instructions, had 
conveyed to him the good wishes of the Club. In return the 
President had asked him to express his hearty appreciation of the 
message. In coming to England he particularly wished to meet 
the members of the Alpine Club and of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Mr. R. L. G. Irvine read a paper entitled ‘Five Years with 
Recruits,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Mr. C. PinkinGTon congratulated Mr. Irving, and thought that 
the paper spoke well for Winchester. He thought it doubtful 
whether a boy of fourteen to sixteen years should take long 
expeditions ; in fact, he would consider it dangerous. The youths 
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Mr. Irving had taken were from seventeen to eighteen years of 
age, but he thought that one ought to wait till well over eighteen 
before attempting long and difficult climbs. 

Mr. WILLINK thought that perhaps it would be wiser to take 
such expeditions as had been described with other people’s sons 
rather than with one’s own; he should not have liked to go with 
his sons on the expeditions Mr. Irving had taken boys. It was 
true that in climbing with young people you were entirely master 
of what was to be done, and could therefore enjoy a day and make 
it enjoyable to others. It was delightful to climb with young 
, people, who approached climbing in the right spirit. Young people 
must be taught not only gymnastics, but also to see the beauty of 
things. 

Mr. YELD did not know what it was to go with other people’s 
sons, but he had several times gone with his own and found the 
experience very pleasant. 

Mr. Corry mentioned the expeditions of a young German who 
climbed without guides. 

Mr. ProtHERO did not wish to protest against such climbing, 
but thought that there was a considerable element of danger in 
it. He should be sorry to take young people up difficult places, 
especially on ice slopes, without practice or without a second man 
at least. If one took boys one incurred a responsibility that he 
should be sorry to incur. Though Mr. Irving’s expeditions had 
been very enjoyable, and no harm had been done, he had hinted 
that they were dangerous and that there had been narrow escapes, 
which might have developed into serious accidents to the party or 
to other people. He would hope, if he might venture to say so 
much, that this example would not be followed, or at any rate not 
without the utmost caution and having a second man to help. 

The Rev. G. Broke wished to endorse what the last speaker 
had said, as for fifteen years he had been doing much the same on 
a small scale. He had introduced eleven recruits to climbing. The 
ominous thing that struck him in the paper was the speed at 
which the boys moved for recruits. To study safety entirely the 
normal time taken by a party with guides must at any difficulty be 
doubled. He had more than once found that with every precaution 
climbing with recruits meant coming home late. It meant choosing 
peaks with great care and having a second man. Mr. Irving’s 
nerves must have been exceptional if he had no anxious moments 
and slept after an expedition was over. He had known himself 
twice quite collapse on getting back to grass after greater diflicul- 
ties than he had expected. 

Dr. Lonastarr thanked Mr. Irving for his paper, chiefly because 
it was controversial. He had raised some interesting questions. He 
did not think members would agree with him about the advisa- 
bility of such expeditions. 

Mr. C. ScHUSTER was personally interested in the matter as a 
commoner of Winchester. He hoped that in future recruits would 
not be provided in this way. It would be sad for the Club if it 
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were taken to be their view that expeditions such as that on the 
Grand Combin, which had been described in the paper, were ex- 
peditions fit for boys.* He did not think it less than his duty to 
say a few words of protest against such a form of mountaineering 
as had been presented to them in the paper. 

The PrEsIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Irving for his 
paper, which was heartily passed. 

Mr. Irvine, in reply, remarked that the Grand Combin had 
offered good snow, not an ice-slope, and that on the Dent Perroc 
there had been no sensational climbing, though it was not dull. 


THe Winter Dinner was held in the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel 
Métropole, London, on Tuesday, December 15, 1908, at 7 P.m., 
Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, in the chair. 274 members and 
their friends sat down, among the latter being his Excellency the 
Norwegian Minister, Sir William Ramsay, the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Warrington, the Hon. Mr. Justice Neville, Professor Silvanus 
Thompson, and Mr. H. Belloc, M.P. 


An Exhibition of Alpine Paintings was held in the Hall of the 
Alpine Club in December last, and was open to members and their 
friends from the lst to the 26th. Refreshments were provided for 
members and their friends on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 15th. 
About 1,100 people attended the Exhibition. 


—— Soe A 


* It was obvious that any slip on the ice-slope would have resulted in 
disaster to the party, and that a slip was more than likely. 


Erratum. 


Page 367. The footnote should read— 
See ‘Correspondence,’ pp. 453-4, and ‘Proceedings of the Alpine Club,’ 
pp. 454 foll. 
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Tue RosENGARTEN DoLoMITEs. 
By EDWARD A. BROOME, F.B.G:S. 


(Read before the Alpine Club, February 2, 1909.) 


The tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours, and their forms, were all to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love. 
p° the Dolomites yield their votaries the best climbing in 
Europe? After nearly half a century’s experience in 
half a score countries I am disposed to say that they do, 
and to add the pious opinion that the Rosengarten— 
undoubtedly the most typical Dolomite group in Southern 
Tyrol—is also the range that provides more than any other, 
sporting and sensational hours for mountaineers, and fantas- 
tically beautiful scenes and colour effects for less adventurous 
travellers. This is the reason I have chosen the district for 
my paper, it being a matter for surprise so few British visit 
this lovely land of legend, and that it 1s so rarely named in 
our own and other prints. For myself the longer I live, the 
more I love the chimneys and walls, towers, ridges, and 
ledges which constitute the climbing here ; and if the inevitable 
geroll and scree sometimes get a bit monotonous, there is less 
in the Rosengarten than in several adjacent groups, while 
even in them these trials to temper are at least no worse than 
the many miles of moraine in most other mountain ranges. 
Pray donot think I am going out of my depth into disserta- 
tions on the historical, geological, botanical, or even the 
picturesque aspects of this wonderful group; I could not if J 
would, and would not if Icould. The ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
editors, and other literary hghts who often favour us with 
papers can do that sort of thing, and do it of course to perfec- 
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tion; but I cannot emulate these great and good men, my 
tale claims neither learned nor scientific merit, and will 
merely be a sort of superannuated schoolboy story of delightful 
scrambles and climbs, and (I quote Mummery) ‘ To those who 
think with me and who regard mountaineering as unmixed 
play, these remarks are alone addressed.’ I shall also ask 
for your forbearance in another direction, for though I call 
the paper after the Rosengarten, I shall take some little 
latitude, and make one or two brief discursions into its 
nearest neighbours. 

First however, a very few words as to the topography and 
conformation of the range, and a sentence or two about its 
general accessibility, huts, and what not. An excellent paper 
on some of these points was read before the Club thirty-five 
years ago, but as only two of the peaks had then been climbed, 
their heights and even their names have since been corrected 
and altered (some I cannot even trace); and as besides there 
were then no huts, and accessibility, as we understand it 
to-day, was non-existent, Mr. Tucker’s article, though delight- 
ful reading, 1s now hardly up to date. 

The range runs practically N. and S. from the Seiser Alp. 
to the Caressa Pass, and on the W. side is precipitous and 
without spurs, the views from above Botzen being most 
impressive. ‘The great wall of pallid cliff stretches for many 
miles from the Rosszihne to the Latermar, and the continuity 
of its steep crags and campanili, overhanging dark forests, 
is unrivalled in the Alps. Hence the difficult climbs are, 
with the notable exception of the Rosengarten Spitze itself 
(of which more anon), from this W. or Botzen side. 

On its K. the long chain is broken up and supported by 
numerous lateral buttresses and secondary minor ranges, 
formed by the Molignon, Kessel-Kogel, Dirupi di Larsec, and 
Mugoni-Spitze, none of them, as the guide-books say, ‘ very 
dificult for experts... Then of course these peaks form 
between them several glens, of which the Vajolet-Thal is at 
once the most important and impressive. 

The whole range 1s accessible from Botzen, Neumarkt, and 
Campitello, and the Austrian roads (I wish ours were as good) 
are first-rate for either carriages or automobiles. As regards 
hotel accommodation, the Karersee is first-class, a ‘ Gorgeous 
palace’ with the ‘Cloud-capped towers’ in front (as Prospero 
placed them); and other inus on or near the pass, and at 
Weisslahnbad, Vigo, and Campitello, are above suspicion or 
reproach. The huts, too, are a great feature, and add to the 
comfort, convenience, and cheapness of climbing in the 
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district. There are four at least ‘bewirtschaftet,’ namely, 
the Vajolet (which, though the largest, is often too crowded), 
the Grasleiten, Kolner, and Oestertag, and I have also seen a 
smaller one at Sojal or Gardeccia. The contrast between 
these and the average unclean and uncomfortable Swiss hut 
is considerable, and besides it is possible to live in them 
entirely, and for next to nothing, the food and drink being 
good, cooking fair, and sleeping accommodation clean and 
reasonable, especially to members of the D.Oe.A.V., who only 
pay half the tariff rates for rooms and beds. Though prices 
of most things have advanced by leaps and bounds during 
the last twenty-five years, it is still possible to climb in Tyrol 
more economically than in any other Alpine district. 

I must now hark forward to the climbs, and as these are 
numerous, perhaps it will be best to draw the line at peaks of 
9,000 ft. that I have been up myself; and if I lay some stress 
on those we have been lucky enough to do first, even if only 
their ‘ wrong sides,’ I shall possibly be forgiven. 

The Kesselkogel (9,846 ft.) and the Rosengarten Spitze, 
formerly known as the Federerkogel (9,781 ft.) are the two 
highest summits in the group; their heights were formerly 
incorrectly reversed, and both were first ascended by Enelish- 
men, Messrs. Carson and Tucker. The Kesselkovel is not 
only the highest but the easiest to climb, and boasts two 
routes up, from W. and from N.E.; both ways, however, can 
be varied somewhat, and the difficulties thereby slightly 
increased. They are rather dull ascents, though there are 
many places where ‘dull’ might easily be converted into 
‘deadly ’ should there happen to be a party or two of young, 
irresponsible ‘ fuhrerlos ’ overhead! I doubt if I should ever 
have attempted even the easier (W.) route, except from 
a sense of duty, and to be able to say I had been up the 
highest peak. It took us three hours from the Vajolet hut to 
the top and back ; neither rope nor kletter-shoes were worn, 
and one of our ladies led us up the characteristic ledges and 
terraces by well-worn tracks. 

The Rosenyarten-Spitze, though second in point of height, 
is more interesting and inspiring, and is indeed the central 
culminating point and keynote of the whole range. It can be 
clinbed four distinct ways, corresponding pretty nearly with 
the four points of the compass, and from experience I can 
recommend one and all. The route from the west side is 
the easiest and the most used, and is up the ravine and 
scree-slopes of the Gartl to the Santner Vass, taking about 
14 hr. from the Vajolet hut to the pass, and another hour 
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thence to the top; after the first couloir and a few nice rocks, 
an easy ridge is followed, and the rope hardly necessary. 

The second route, by the aréte running N. and N.E. 
commencing just opposite the Winklerthurm, is longer, 
comparatively modern (1899), and not difficult. The third, 
by the S. arete, 18 a most interesting climb and, combined 
with the above N. grat, makes a true traverse of the peak, 
the rope being guite necessary throughout. This (S.) ridge 
starts from the Rosengarten-Scharte, which can be reached 
in an hour from either the Kolner or the Vajolet Hiitte, and 
from the Scharte another one and a half hours should suffice 
to the summit. Iam not quite sure about these times, but 
Verzi and I took just two and a half hours from the Kolner 
Hut to the top. 

The fourth and last of the Rosengarten Spitze routes is 
a very different affair, indeed the only point this E. face has 
in common with the W. side is that both were first achieved 
by British parties. This tremendous cliff too is, as I said, 
the only difficult climb on the KE. side of the range; but the 
six Vajolet Towers are perhaps exceptions which prove the 
rule, for though their aspects box the compass, they are not 
exactly on the main chain. This side of the Spitze looks from 
below quite impracticable ; the perpendicular walls are smooth, 
the traverses invisible, and the narrow crack towards the top 
(400 feet in height, and taking two and a half hours’ hard 
work) modestly hides itself. My capable companion on this 
climb in 1906 studied it with me again last year, and though 
we could trace the route, we thought both our predecessors 
and ourselves deserved some congratulations! It is just the 
sort of precipice to please a man I once met at Zermatt, 
who airily told us he didn’t think much of the Valais 
peaks ; what he liked was ‘a mountain on which you could 
spit a mile!’ Now hitherto no notices have appeared on the 
peaks here forbidding this nasty habit; but anyone practising 
it even as a substitute for clinometry would hardly expect 
to rate as a mountaineer! Seriously, it is not an unlikely 
place for a bad accident; indeed one did very nearly happen 
on this side, but my friend Antonio Dimai is said to have 
emulated the feat of Almer on the Gabelhorn and saved the 
situation, though no details have ever been allowed to 
transpire. 

The Laurinswand (9,250 feet), though close to the Rosen- 
garten Spitze, is divided from it by the Gartl and the 
Santner Pass, so can fairly be called a distinct peak. The 
Laurin may not look quite as imposing, but its Wand facing 
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St. Cyprian is both longer and more difficult. As this’ climb 
has never been mentioned in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ and as the 
excellent Purtscheller only describes it as ‘extraordinarily 
hard, and so long and wearisome that the first party must 
bivouac two and a half hours below the summit,’ you may 
like to have the notes of its third or fourth ascent. On 
August 18, 1908, Corning and I, with Verzi and Dibona, left 
the Kolner Hutte 5.15, passed below the Santner Pass, roped 
6.20, and started up a series of chimneys with very smooth 
walls facing W. which landed us in forty minutes at a fenétre 
framed between the peak (r.) and a huge rock (1.) at the N.W. 
angle of the mountain. We then climbed a very steep face, 
looking N.W., the guides zigzagging up first to the left and 
then to the right, finding very little hold, and that little bad. 
We preferred to go straight up to them, with perhaps even 
less hold, but they were quite safe above us. After this, the 
wall to the right was less steep and easier, and brought us 
round to a point high above a very narrow deep cut chasm, 
reached at 9 a.m. 

This lovely Kamin was more or less to be our ‘straight 
and narrow way’ for the next four and a half hours; but the 
first problein was how to get down into it, for it was 30 ft. 
below us, with sides wet, slippery, and smooth as glass. 
However Dibona was first lowered as into a well, and then 
was able to work up in it till he was on our level. Mean- 
while we, at our end, drove in a strong staple, and with its 
aid fashioned two of our numerous ropes into a kind of 
balustrade, along which we swung as a hand-traverse (feet 
being somewhat superfluous), the whole thing taking half an 
hour or more. 

Above this point, the dark wet Kamin narrowed, and, 
being made still smoother by a coating of ice, was as nasty as 
could be. Our two men however, helping each other a good 
‘deal, got up (somehow) 50 or 60 ft. to a big jammed stone, 
under and round which they scrambled up, and then we (still 
more somehow) joined them via the glazed wall. Then 
followed ten minutes’ easier chimney, out of which the water 
and ice forced us all again on to the right-hand face, and at 
the top of this we found the luxurious lair our predecessors 
had scooped out to sleep in. We however kept on pegging 
away back towards our faithful old friend, the chronic chasm, 
by a long and sensational traverse (100 to 120 ft.) but with 
fair holds, and then an easier further climb in the crack, 
which had really seemed ‘to stretch out like the crack of 
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doom,’ took us to the forcella at its head between the two 
summits. 

This was 1.20, and twenty minutes’ more easy rocks landed 
us on the higher (N.) top at 1.40, or 7 hours 20 minutes in 
all, of which not more than half an hour was spent in 
refreshing. Purtscheller speaks of the Rosengarten and the 
Laurinswand as making a good combined climb ; but the E. 
wall of the one, followed by the W. wall of the other would 
make a sufticiently long day, even for our brilliant young 
athlete who likes to take the Charmoz, Grépon, and Blaitiére. 
or the Midi, Plan, and Requin in one stroll ! 

Now what can I say about the Vajolet Thurme, the two 
famous sets of aiguilles almost within a stone’s throw of the 
last named expeditions? The orthodox Dr. Coolidge, in his 
last delightful book, speaks of them as gaunt, sky-scraping 
‘belles horreurs,’ and turns with relief to the Marmolata and 
its snowfields. I have always thought of the better-known 
Southern trio as the Defiant Delago, the Stately Stabeler, and 
the Wondrous Winkler ; and of the others as the Nordthurm, 
Haupthurm, and Osthurm, simply and without adjectives ; 
and if I spare you these now it is because there are still 
some others to describe, and the vocabulary must not be 
exhausted. 

The first-named are undoubtedly difficult and sensational, 
and I think my short description two years ago is the only 
one that has appeared in the ‘Journal.’ The Delago is con- 
sidered the hardest, but there is very little to choose between 
it and the Winkler ; while the Stabeler is easier, though here 
the direct traverse makes it less so. My son-in-law and I, 
with Verzi, crossed all three from the west; that is, taking the 
Delago first, and Winkler last, and we still think this the best 
way, though I have met others who prefer the reverse 
direction, because this saves descending the last bit on the 
Winklerthurm where so many have fallen. There is some- 
thing in the argument, but for all that I would rather come 
down the Winkler than the Delago, and am convinced the 
accidents have been caused either by incapacity, want of care, 
solitary climbing, or through making a slight variation from 
the right line of descent. 

We only climbed the north group this last year (on two 
ropes, Corning with Dibona, and I with Verzi), and found the 
towers much shorter and easier than the others, but still 
interesting throughout, and with one or two really hard bits. 
The views too all round, and especially of the Delago and 
Winkler Thiirme, on which we watched parties, were magni- 
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ficent, and the total time out from the Vajolet Hut was under 
4hrs. These are not traversed right over trom one to the other 
like the 8. group, but you walk nearly up to the Vajolet Pass, 
then turn left under the Nordthurm to a gap between that and 
the Haupthurm. Thence you take the easier Nordthurm first 
(all four of us went up it together) back, and on up to another 
little scharte between the Haupt- and Ost-Thurme, from 
which both are climbed. Here we split up into two parties, 
to save time on the chimneys and rocks, and Corning did. one 
while I did the other; and then we met, crossed, and reversed 
the process. I was a good deal longer on the Osthurm than 
my younger relative, but whether this spelt senile decay or 
sporting sagacity for discovering more difficult dilemmas 
remains to this day a moot point ! 

I pass over some 25 other peaks, none of them, with the 
exception perhaps of the Grasleiten Thurm (which is a first- 
rate rock-climb), of any'great interest, and come to the three 
_ most southerly summits of the range, on all of which we 
made first ascents, and in each case from the west side. 

The Tscheiner-Spitze (9,155 ft.), the most northerly of these 
three, seems in a way to be also the most noteworthy; for 
besides being a fine upstanding peak, it can be climbed from 
all four sides. The best of these, the W. face, was the last to 
be conquered (August 1906), and as I described it then I will 
add very little now ; but Corning made the second ascent in 
1908, also with Verzi, no other guide having as yet taken it 
on. This is a very fine typical climb, quite equal to anything 
of its size in the Dolomites. In many respects it resembles. 
the Schmitt-Kamin route on the Fiinftinger; both are climbed 
by one crooked, cavernous and complicated couloir, but the 
Verzi-Kamin on the Tscheiner is longer than the Schmitt-. 
Kamin, and we all three considered it more varied and 
interesting. 

I come next to the Rothwand (9,216 ft.), the highest of the. 
South Rosengarten group; a big, bare, red rock-wall which 
overhangs in places, and looke impracticable enough from the 
west, though the summit is an easy and popular expedition 
from either the Vajolon Pass or from the Scharte on the 
south. I had long set my affections on this ancient virgin wall, 
had inspected her from all sides, discussed her weak points, 
written secret letters to guides about her, and indeed had 
almost said too much, for our men got so keen that they 
began on off days to make explorations on their own account, 
before we ourselves were ready for the assault. This however 
came off on August 11th, when the four of us left the hotel 
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at six o’clock, and, going nearly to the Vajolon, turned sharp to 
the right, and then roping almost directly under the summit, 
started up at 8.45. 

Strange to relate, for once in a way the climb was not 
commenced by the customary chimney-sweeping practice. 
The wall from the geroll to the top is about 1,500 ft. in height, 
and the first 600 ft. or thereabouts was up a quite respect- 
able face of interesting Dru-like rocks, on which we always 
bore away a little to the right, and spent just one hour. At 
the top of these the inevitable chimneys did begin, and the 
first was a long, narrow, black, and difficult one, which joined 
up to the smooth wall just to the left of some curious hiero- 
glyphics (the lower one hike a W, and the upper like an upright 
parallelogram figure) in the rocks on the right. At the head 
of the crack, which took 55 minutes, there was nothing for 
it but to take to the wall itself, and spread-eagle up obliquely 
to the left, with the object of getting to the foot of another 
chimney or series of them, which seemed the only possible | 
means of further progress. This yellow wall was most un- 
inviting, being smooth but shelly, rotten, and untrustworthy, 
and certainly somewhat critical for the leader (Dibona), who 
however took plenty of time, made every single hold good, 
and neither gave any chance nor made any mistake. I do 
not think there was more than 100 ft. of it, but this was 
certainly the crux of the expedition, and both guides thought 
it the most hazardous bit we negotiated during the whole 
season. ' 

After this piece of wall, we felt satisfied about getting up 
all right ; indeed there could not be much question of returning, 
so another long wide hard Kamin of perhaps 130 ft. was 
quite a relief. The top of this was attained at noon, and, still 
close to the bare wall, we took to two final cracks which had 
been carefully surveyed and selected beforehand, and were 
not together much over 200 ft. These were not quite such 
hard work as their predecessors; the first was still close 
against the overhanging face, and at its head a short traverse 
(to the right) was made, and the second and last a black deep 
narrow one, In an angle facing N.W. or N., took us right up to 
the summit ridge; this was then followed along the terrace, 
and a few minutes’ easy walking landed us on the top at 1.15, 
probably four hours’ net climbing. The route down was by 
the path and steep couloir on the E. side, to the Oestertag 
Hut, where convivial and congratulatory parties of friends 
awaited our return. 

Now concerning the Teufelswand Spitze (the Jast of the 
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trio), the rest of our acts thereon, and all that we did, and 
the might of Antonio the Guide, are they not written in 
the Book of the Chronicles of the ‘ Alpine Journal’? Verily, 
this is almost the only Dolomite Peak I would neither like to 
climb again this way nor allow anyone else to repeat, if I 
could prevent it, the one awesome bit (only one) being far too 
dangerous for any leader, however cat-like. Dimai summed it 
up at ‘molto periculoso,’ and so it will remain till either the 
laws of gravitation are amended or the place festooned, like 
some of the better-known peaks and passes, with wire rope. 

So much for the Rosengarten Range; and now there only 
remains a new route to describe in the adjoining Latemar 
group, and a few supplementary remarks about the oar 
molata, both within easy reach. 

First, the Christomannos or Ostliche Thurm (9,887 ft.), the’ 
lower of the twin colossal Diamantidi towers which face N., 
and are so conspicuous from the hotel and pass. Unlike the 


_ last seramble—possibly 


= 


An ill-favoured thing, Sirs, but mine own— 


I can claim no credit for planning this one. To tell the 


truth, it was my good friend Doctor Christomannos, the: 


godfather of the Peak, and locally known as the Father of: 


_ Tyrol, who suggested our trying conclusions by this untried. 
| N. face with his namesake; and having done so, gave none’ 
- of us much peace until we, after vowing we would ‘ne’er consent,’ | 


consented. It was destined to prove a longer and tougher job. 


' even than it looked. Leaving our quarters on August 20,' 


at 6.20, we were not to get back till sixteen hours later, and’ 
then in a dilapidated condition. 

After about two hours’ steep walk to the bottom of the 
sheer precipice, the top of which, 2,000 ft. higher, was our 
goal, the four of us sent off the extra guide engaged, to climb 
round with our boots and food to the summit (alas! he never 
reached it), and started gaily up at 8.40. The ‘take off’ 
was from a high tongue of loose scree, whence easy rock-faces 
led up to a steep ridge above a narrow little snowfield in a 
gully facing N.W. towards the Karer Lake. Above this the 
everlasting chimneys began, the first two not particularly 
difficult, but I seem to recall them as being the only unsafe 
ones for stones, so no time was wasted. At this point there 
was some little difference of opinion as to route, and Dibona 
untied and traversed off to the right, but soon got to a place 
where further progress was inadvisable; the rest, to save 
time, climbed on above him, and he rejoined us with the 
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at six o’clock, and, going nearly to the Vajolon, turned sharp to 
the right, and then roping almost directly under the summit, 
started up at 8.45. 

Strange to relate, for once in a way the climb was not 
commenced by the customary chimney-sweeping practice. 
The wall from the geroll to the top is about 1,500 ft. in height, 
and the first 600 ft. or thereabouts was up a quite respect- 
able face of interesting Dru-like rocks, on which we always 
bore away a little to the right, and spent just one hour. At 
the top of these the inevitable chimneys did begin, and the 
first was a long, narrow, black, and difficult one, which joined 
up to the smooth wall just to the left of some curious hiero- 
glyphics (tbe lower one like a W, and the upper like an upright 
parallelogram figure) in the rocks on the right. At the head 
of the crack, which took 55 minutes, there was nothing for 
it but to take to the wall itself, and spread-eagle up obliquely 
to the left, with the object of getting to the foot of another 
chimney or series of them, which seemed the only possible | 
means of further progress. This yellow wall was most un- 
inviting, being smooth but shelly, rotten, and untrustworthy, 
and certainly somewhat critical for the leader (Dibona), who 
however took plenty of time, made every single hold good, 
and neither gave any chance nor made any mistake. I do 
not think there was more than 100 ft. of it, but this was 
certainly the crux of the expedition, and both guides thought 
it the most hazardous bit we negotiated during the whole 
season. 

After this piece of wall, we felt satisfied about getting up 
all right ; indeed there could not be much question of returning, 
so another long wide hard Kamin of perhaps 130 ft. was 
quite a relief. The top of this was attained at noon, and, still 
close to the bare wall, we took to two final cracks which had 
been carefully surveyed and selected beforehand, and were 
not together much over 200 ft. These were not quite such 
hard work as their predecessors; the first was still close 
against the overhanging face, and at its head a short traverse 
(to the right) was made, and the second and last a black deep 
narrow one, in an angle facing N.W. or N., took us right up to 
the summit ridge; this was then followed along the terrace, 
and a few minutes’ easy walking landed us on the top at 1.15, 
probably four hours’ net climbing. The route down was by 
the path and steep couloir on the E. side, to the Oestertag 
Hut, where convivial and congratulatory parties of friends 
awaited our return. 

Now concerning the Teufelswand Spitze (the Jast of the 
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trio), the rest of our acts thereon, and all that we did, and 
the might of Antonio the Guide, are they not written in 
the Book of the Chronicles of the ‘ Alpine Journal’? Verily, 
this is almost the only Dolomite Peak I would neither like to 
climb again this way nor allow anyone else to repeat, if I 
could prevent it, the one awesome bit (only one) being far too 
dangerous for any leader, however cat-like. Dimai summed it 
up at ‘molto periculoso,’ and so it will remain till either the 
luws of gravitation are amended or the place festooned, like 
some of the better-known peaks and passes, with wire rope. 

So much for the Rosengarten Range; and now there only 
remains anew route to describe in the adjoining Latemar 
group, and a few supplementary remarks about the Mar- 
molata, both within easy reach. 


First, the Christomannos or Ostliche Thurm (9,337 ft.), ‘the 


lower of the twin colossal Diamantidi towers which face N., 
and are so conspicuous from the hotel and pass. Unlike the 


_ last scramble—possibly 


-e ee 


An ill-favoured thing, Sirs, but mine own— 


I can claim no credit for planning this one. To tell the 


_ truth, it was my good friend Doctor Christomannos, the' 


godfather of the Peak, and locally known as the Father of: 
. Tyrol, who suggested our trying conclusions by this untried. 
- N. face with his namesake; and having done so, gave none’ 
_ of us much peace until we, after vowing we would ‘ne’er consent,’ - 
consented. It was destined to prove a longer and tougher job, 
“-even than it looked. Leaving our quarters on August 20,‘ 


at 6.20, we were not to get back till sixteen hours later, and’ 


then in a dilapidated condition. 

After about two hours’ steep walk to the bottom of the 
sheer precipice, the top of which, 2,000 ft. higher, was our 
goal, the four of us sent off the extra guide engaged, to climb 
round with our boots and food to the summit (alas! he never 
reached it), and started gaily up at 8.40. The ‘take off’ 
was from a high tongue of loose scree, whence easy rock-faces 
led up to a steep ridge above a narrow little snowfield in a 
gully facing N.W. towards the Karer Lake. Above this the 
everlasting chimneys began, the first two not particularly 
dithcult, but I seem to recall them as being the only unsafe 
ones for stones, so no time was wasted. At this point there 
was some little difference of opinion as to route, and Dibona 
untied and traversed off to the right, but soon got to a place 
where further progress was inadvisable; the rest, to save 
ime, climbed on above hir, and he rejoined us with thie 
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moral support of 150 ft. or so of spare rope. Then by 
enjoyable rocks we got up two or three hundred feet more, to 
a little ledge on the left of the huge main chimney, just below 
@ very big, conspicuous jammed stone. Here (12.80) we took 
a hurried meal, the first, last, and only one for eighteen 
hours; so no one could accuse us of being ‘ stuffed climbers.’ 

After this platform (left 12.50) we worked at first for some 
distance, and indeed as far as we could, up a steep wall 
dividing the big couloir from a smaller, very deep chasm on 
its left or E. To cross the latter now became necessary, and 


THe DraMantTipi THURME. 
(1908 Route marked.) 


the only way a jump of 7 or 8 feet (quite wide enough, 
considering its sensational position) on to another little shelf, 
estimated at still 500 ft. below the summit. This was to 
keep us hard at it for another 5 hours, and indeed the 
difficulties always seemed progressive. From the leap (W. to 
K.) a smooth wall of 50 ft. was climbed obliquely to another 
long, narrow, and awkward 120 ft. Kamin, and then a shorter, 
slightly easier one of about 50 ft. 

‘Then was the tug-of-war’; there only remained two more 
chimney-flues, but they were masterpieces! The first was 
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_LATEMAR AND DiAMANTIDiI THURME 
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160 ft. or more high, smooth, perpendicular, wet, winding, 
and tricky in every possible way, and took somewhere 
between an hour and an hour and a half. It must have been 
here that I caught myself disinterestedly wondering whether 
the game was really worth the candle, and if my companions, 
steady-going family men, were properly insured! When we 
emerged from this struggle, a little more wall-face and 
traverse scrambling landed us on a last tiny ledge, whence 
for the first time there seemed a choice in chimneys. My 
companion, with Dibona, once again selected the easier crack 
(about 110 ft.) and made the summit at 6 o’clock; but Verzi 
and I had a final bit of strenuous lumbar-exercise which kept 
us going till 6.15. 

In parenthesis I should like to suggest, for what it is worth, 
the following idea to the Editor and climbing contributors to 
the‘ Alpine Journal.’ Would it not often be more appropriate 
when recording ‘ New Expeditions,’ usually thus: ‘ Messrs. A 
and B with guides C end D’ (as if A and B cut out the 
work), to say more modestly : ‘Messrs. W and X in tow of 
guides Y and Z’? Ezperto crede. Also while on the 
subject of guides, I must express the serious opinion that 
though there are plenty of Dolomite climbs eminently suit- 
able for guideless parties, the biggest expeditions are not, 
unless indeed every member is quite exceptionally and equally 
good all round. It is so easy to make just that one little 
error (in route or of judgment) which forms all the difference 
between safety and disaster ; and it is a fact that, out of the 
numberless accidents in this district, few happen to guided 
parties, and I can recall none where the guides have been of 
the first rank. 

Well, here were we on our summit at 6.15, but Kaufmann 
(or whatever his name was)—oh! where was he? We saw 
nobody and heard nothing. What had happened, and what 
were we to do? Were we to go down, round to the Roth- 
lahnscharte, descend the long ice- couloir, also miles of geroll, 
moraine, and forest—starving and in Sour CHU: ? There 
was no alternative, 80 down we went, 


sans food, sans drink, sans boots—sans everything ! 


I draw a discreet veil over that dark and dismal descent. 
Four mortal hours, at the end of which our shoes and 
stockings were ‘rags and tatters,’ and our feet ‘ wounds, 
bruises, and putrefying sores!’ Arriving at 10.20, we found 
our friends in some anxiety, as we had been hidden by 
clouds since midday, and were very late; but late as it was, 
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a search party was organised for next morning. This did 
not prove such a bootless business as the last, for our lost 
ones were duly found; also the missing man—peacefully 
slumbering under some rocks, many miles out of his route. 

The climb was a fine one, and though long and trying, we. 
thought it safer than either the Latemar:or the other 
Diamantidi from the N. The fact is, the whole range on this 
steep side, even down to the walks, is dangerous; stones rain 
down most of the couloirs, and we had been very much 
frightened in the West-Thurm-Kamin when climbing that 
peak two years before. On this very Christomannos day a 
huge stonefall from the Latemar, lasting 15 mins., swept 
right across two of the ordinary footpaths, knocking down big 
pine trees like ninepins: and again on another day my 
daughters, with other friends out for a stroll, had to run like 
hares. 

Now touching the Marmolatu (11,020 ft.), according to 
some the only real mountain here, I always find a difficulty 
in saying anything about the district without dragging it in. 
The fact is, this great Dolomite mass has much variety, 
more peculiarities, and most fascination. It makes the best 
climb in Tyrol, the worst climb in Tyrol, and the one and only 
glacier climb in this part of Tyrol! This last way (over the 
Marmolata Glacier) is quite a nice change after so many rocks ; 
the second (from the Scharte and up the W. Grat) is an 
artificial iron-step and wire-rope abomination to be shunned ; 
but the first (straight up the Sud-Wand) is just what a climb 
should be, more on the wall and less in chimneys than usual, 
and worth going any distance for. I went up again last year 
with Corning and our same two guides, and all voted it 
magnificent. 

We again climbed on two ropes, thereby saving much time, 
and thought the resulting 5 hrs. net from foot to top quite 
good, but found in the summit book my former note,* when 
I had two guides (5? hrs.), with a very polite added comment 
‘Non évero. This naturally rankled a little, but I really think 
I resented if nationally rather than individually; as is well — 
known, on such subjects as this, English climbers never did, 
never do, and never could tell hes! Be this as it may, we 
had improved on the former time by # hr., so ignoring Italian 
incredulity, our 5 hrs. was recorded. The descent was by the 
Glacier and Fedaja Pass, and the door-to-door time from the 
Contrinhaus to Canazei 12 hrs., of which 1 hr. was on the top. 


_-— ~~ 


* See A. J. vol. xxill. p. 874, also illustration with marked route. 
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I might add that last year after these expeditions, some 
later ones, though among the best in the Ampezzo and Sexten 
Dolomites, failed to raise the same enthusiasm. 

Well, my fellow climbers, in mountaineering as in other 
matters, with you I hope to be preserved from all false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism. Like you I hold an orthodox faith, 
and worship big snow peaks, high glacier passes, and ice work 
generally. But love of Dolomites is neither inconsistent with 
this true faith nor heretical, and I return to the charge that 
we undeservedly neglect them. For purely physical pleasure 
and the joy of climbing for climbing’s sake (in comfortable 
‘Kletter’ shoes) there is nothing to beat these difficult rocks. 

One reason why I wish to do a little special pleading for 
Dolomite rock-towers in particular, is that I have heard it 
said, and even read in a recent mountaineering work of a 
‘Complete’ character (on the authority too of a late well-known 
enthusiast), that English rock-lovers need never go out to 
Tyrol, as they can get plenty and quite as good at home! 

Now I protest against this view, and would like to call your 
attention to two or three facts. Look at the great number 
of really first-class expeditions out there. Look at the very 
architecture of the peaks, at the thorough change of scene 
and more complete holiday for us British. Consider too the 
great difference in altitude, and the splendid bracing air. 
- Why, in Tyrol the very valleys in which you live are higher 
than the tops of our highest mountains, and from them you 
must still climb as much or more in vertical height. 

Then again a great advantage of a season in the K. Alps 
over say Switzerland, Savoy, or Italy is the weather. 
Possibly the distance from the Gulf Stream and the Atlantic 
moisture has something to do with this; also the fact that 
Y,000-11,000 ft. peaks take less time than higher ones to 
recover from fresh snow. Anyhow, it is certain that in many 
seasons (like 1908) lots of good work could be done in Tyrol 
when climbers in the W. Alps were able to get in very little. 
I do not want to elaborate the argument or lengthen the 
paper, but the matter is worth consideration, and having 
eased my conscience I must finish. 


At this time of year, the Mountains seem far away, and 
I sometimes wonder whether the neat German saying, 
Die Berge von unten, 


Die Kirchen von aussen, 
Die Wirthshiiuser von innen, 
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would not best express the riper judgment of many of us! 
At any rate, I have ventured to doggrelize the idea, 
High Mountains are best from the Valley ; 
Why toil up their wearisome height ? 
Outside dull dark Churches we dally, 
But inside snug Bierschrunds sit tight. 


ee — — — he ee eS — 


Two Days witH a GUIDE. 
By G. WINTHROP YOUNG. 


ADMIT that I climb with a guide. The confession is 

' painful but necessary, and I must hope that the weakness 
will be attributed not so much to a want of originality as to 
a preference for a sense of security. I find that, take him 
all round, the guide meets me in better training, lasts rather 
longer, and occasionally climbs even better than the majority 
of amateurs with a month’s holiday. This must be my 
apology. That it is one I am bound frankly to make anyone 
who has kept up with the admirable series of recent Alpine 
Club Papers will surely admit. To avoid indiscretion I will 
merely recall a few with periphrastic titles : ‘ Twenty Days with 
the Captain,’ ‘ Ten Years with Sleepless Hope,’ ‘ Slipping up 
(and down) Kabru,’ * That Slab on the Finsteraarhorn,’ ‘ Five 
Years with Fortune’; and others are already on the way. 
Between such acts of serious comedy a climb with a guide is 
a bashful ‘song and dance’ interlude, in a nervous flurry to 
finish before the next genuine ‘drop’-scene is ready. And 
yet the gentle art of managing a guide, digging him out of 
the depressing public opinion of the hut, humouring his 
local climbing superstitions, pressing him when he is only 
pouting, knowing where to yield when his real instinct is 
speaking, cheering him along when he’s off under full sail, 
has its own fascination for the pseudo-psychologist, apart 
from the pleasing sensation of his stability at the further end 
of the rope. One such, however, I find enough for a pro- 
gressive party; two guides at once constitute a house of lords, 
with a reactionary majority. 

For the traverses of these Aiguilles—which I hope even- 
tually to describe—Mr. Pilkington, in a kindly reference in 
his ‘Fifty Years of the Alpine Club,’ presents me with a 
second guide abstracted from Mr. Ryan’s party,* a far more 
fitting adjustment of values for which I may not take credit. 


* A. J. vol. xxiv. p. 22. 
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At the same time, I may, perhaps, disclaim any right to be 
classed with his distinguished ‘somewhat centrist school’ of 
‘Montanvert’ rock-experts. Out of some twenty years of 
general mountaineering, only some ten days have been spent 
at the Montanvert, and the few well-trodden expeditions 
thence undertaken, as will be seen, were only of an exploratory 
and geographical character, to get a general idea of the local 
heights and levels, as recommended in Sir M. Conway’s 
‘ Alps from End to End.’ 

In August, 1905, Mayor and I (with guides) traversed the 
Charmoz and Grepon: an expedition only memorable because 
the Mummery crack was choked for us for 14 hr. by a 
spasmodic Italian amateur, who had finally to be jerked 
down by Mr. Broome’s guide, Alois Pollinger; and because 
Mayor’s pre-Adainite mustard-coloured coat took this occasion 
to resolve itself unrent, unstained into its primary atoms, 
filming out upon the air, like the One-horse Chay, in a puff 
of saffron dust. 

On August 6, 1906,* Knubel and I left the Montanvert, as 
Is customary, in the early hours, distracting the dreariness 
of the dark path with the contemplation of that exquisite 
omen the white cross of the Chamonix lights in the deeper 
valley. 1906 was the ideal season, the weather certain, the 
climbing conditions unimpeachable, and as we were in good 
temper and condition, we had a hope of doing more than 
the ‘ customary ’ traverse of the Charmoz and Greépon, not in 
order to get more ‘done,’ but in order to satisfy more hours 
of perfect daylight with a greater variety of perfect climbing. 

The Nantillons glacier was firmly kind. Westarted on the 
face of the Charmoz in cool dusk, leading alternately as the 
convenience of the rope dictated, my own advances being, as 
usual, determined by a desire to escape carrying the sack as 
well as the camera. It was pleasant to find that the for- 
midable ice-chimney yielded without posterior propulsion to a 
comfortable ‘back and foot.’ Writers sometimes remark on 
the rarity with which guides use this convenient method. 
Possibly the contents of the sack have some remote bearing 
on the point. On the ridge we met the dawn; a golden 
flood of cheerful promise, whose description has got somehow 
to be avoided. The first great gendarme, a familiar and 
terrifying illustration in climbing literature, with guide-folk 
swaying on the heads of ice-axes above abysms, proved a 
formidable obstacle for two men. We were wearing a thin 


* A. J. vol. xxiil. p. 842. 
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doubled rope, which could be let out as reserve, and whose 
perpetually diverging spirals embraced throughout the day 
all the aiguilles upon which we had no intentions. On 
this occasion 60 ft. of it got jammed in acrack under our 
feet, and introduced an antiphonal commination service on 
its proper management. I then balanced breezily on one 
‘leg on the ledge subtending the gendarme, while Knubel 
enjoyed 20 min. of undiluted pleasure pirouetting on my 
head and shoulder in his efforts to get a loop over the 
pinnacle. His reach 1s short and his aim proved inferior. 
He thoughtfully kicked off my hat to wind his feet more 
firmly in my hair, and its substitute, a brown silk scarf 
built into a lofty turban, lent a touch of oriental magnificence 
to the rest of the day. Beyond this we enjoyed delightful 
climbing in the fresh morning air, although we invented, I 
believe, some needlessly violent routes in making sure we 
had reached the final summit. From the top we saw that 
we were likely to be anticipated on the Grépon, and sat for 
a while watching the curious descent of the Nantillons glacier 
by two guideless parties, who had, separately and apparently 
of intent, succeeded in getting benighted the previous day 
on the Grepon, having economically prepared themselves for 
the sacrifice by assuming only a tropical costume of boots 
and running shorts. 

The couloir below the Gréepon crack proved cold and dis- 
agreeably loose, and we broke through the sunny window at 
the top and out on to the Mer de Glace face with delightful 
relaxation in its welcome heat. Two parties of ladies, most 
spirited climbers, were negotiating the crack with the 
customary Chamonix incapabies, and we spent a languid 
hour and a quarter rambling about the Mer de Glace wall, 
identifying Ryan’s route and designing others, with occasional 
returns to satisfy the camera with the graceful procession up 
the chimney. When our turn came I elected to follow Knubel 
with 4 ft. of slack rope I wished, on this second ascent, to 
decide whether I would ever willingly lead. The difficulties 
are not prohibitive, but there are some 10 ft. on a convex, 
cut off from all but space, where, if one began, as leader, to 
remember one had nerves, the climb would leave an after- 
taste of dissatisfaction. We passed the ladies with all good 
wishes. The oblique chimney back to the main ridge above 
proved far easier than on the previous occasion. The 
through way behind the awkward capstone had either been 
cleared out in the interval or it had been concealed before by 
frozen débris and ice. On the ascent of the slanting edge of the 
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split block on the Nantillons face, almost the most sensational, 
and, as the result of much knee-polish, most techriically 
difficult passage, Knubel jammed his foot, and had to be 
hauled out of his boot by an impromptu rope pulley. I 
photographed, with satisfaction, his pained smile as he relaced. 
The great ‘ Abseilung’ down the big gendarme, always a 
most terrific performance, was quickly over, with the aid of 
that useful device the ‘Kniebremse.’ It is hardly worth 
repeating, except that the mistake has been recently per- 
petuated in ‘The Complete Mountaineer,’ that the looped 
rope here for the last man is not suspended round the 
erratic block on the flat summit, in which case it makes only 
a wireless telegraphic connection with the Mer de Glace, but 
is hung over a point some 6 ft. down the aréte by which the 
descent is begun. 

The rocks were in perfect touch, the sun was tempered by 
@ veil of spring air, and the party crooned the songs of two 
nations simultaneously from the two ends of the performing 
rope with a unanimity that embraced everything but the 
music. As we were out for pleasure we basked long on the 
summit. Knubel shouted dreamy advice to the Chamoniards 
in dithculties at the ‘ Abseilung ’—some of the ladies I regret 
to have heard were afterwards benighted—while I cleaned up 
all the tins and bottles within easy reach of one arm. I[ took 
some credit for this, until Mr. Godley became the champion 
of the picnic privileges of the tripper.* Now I am less 
certain of the propriety of my purification. After all, 
Cleanliness is only next to Godleyness. 

We saw Mayor and Robertson busily at work on the 
Aiguilles de Blaitiere, and had idle comfort in the thought 
of the steps they were leaving us. The descent of the 
Nantillons face was hot and dusty, with a glare of sun and 
no comfort of wind. We hurried it over quickly, and got to 
the Col des Nantillons in about an hour from the top. 

For all our indolence of rests it was still early in the day, 
and the Blaitiére eyed us reproachfully. We piled coats, 
sack, and camera on the snow col, and kept only one axe. 
The sense of lightness when weight is removed in the middle 
of prolonged exertion, like the change from a 5-oz. to a 
4-oz. foil in the course of a fencing bout, gives an extra- 
ordinary sense of ease and power. A man, too, 1n training 
probably goes at his best at the end of eight or ten hours’ 
hard climbing. ‘Now,’ said Knubel, ‘we shall see! Two 
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aiguilles are all right, but a third or fourth for an already 
ageing Herr——-?’ The fault must lie with the perfect con- 
ditions that we gave the Blaitiere summits less leisurely 
consideration than their beauties deserve. We also did not 
want to keep Mayor and Robertson waiting. We passed 
them, descending, just below the ‘ step’ of the aréte, where a 
fixed rope is generally left for the return. Using their steps 
on the short ice slope that leads up to the col between the 
central and north peaks, we found our way—it was our first 
visit—up to the central summit. Here we devoted some ten 
minutes to meditation and an examination of the poten- 
tialities of the ridge to the Aiguille du Plan, then descended 
to the col, and trotted up the north peak. There were 
rumours in the air of taking in the south-west peak, but 
they were sternly repressed as mere summit slaughter. Our 
intention had always been only to travel the cirque at the 
head of the Nantillons glacier, and though the day was still 
young these aiguilles are too fine to take as afterthoughts. 

The descent was the most delightful bit of climbing I ever 
hope to enjoy. I cannot assert that we were ever positively 
flying, as the party watching from the col might correct my 
estimate, but the sensation of smooth continuous motion was 
almost identical. The occasions on which the condition of 
the rocks, the condition of the weather, and the condition 
of all the members of a party are all working in perfect 
harmony must be rare. The sensation of pure physical 
enjoyment, the sound mainspring of all our active sports, 
reaches its highest expression in climbing, and only there in 
perfection for short periods. Eye and ear and mind are all 
recording actively, but for the moment the indescribable joy 
of ease in conscious effort dominates all higher sensations 
while it still contains them. Memory asserts we floated 
down: Mayor may be consulted as to facts. ‘Ach, Herr,’ 
Knubel commented sadly on the col, ‘wir machen noch 
manches zusammen, aber so klettern wir nie wieder!’ The 
whole party roamed gently back to the Montanvert for tea, 
resisting the passing fascinations of the Petit Charmoz and 
Aiguille de PM. The times were given in a former note. 
‘They are not repeated, as the climbing was regulated by 
inclination and not by the clock. The circle, however, seems 
to have taken some 163 hrs., of which three or four certainly 
were spent in orthodox abstraction. 

Knubel’s forecast had to be disproved. Also the curl of 
the Aiguilles from the Charmoz to the North Blaitiére has its | 
natural serpentine corollary in the ridge from the Dent du 
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Requin to the Aiguille du Midi. There is a botched connecting 
link, including the Aiguille du Fou, but the rotten condition 
of these pinnacles could not decently be described outside the 
halfpenny press. Shortly summarised (since it is less well 
known), from the Aiguille du Midia ridge runs north-east in a 
fine aréte of snow and ice to the Col du Plan, which ought to 
be called Col des Peélerins; there follows the indeterminate 
mass of an abortive aiguille, jammed vaguely along the ridge 
with forbidding walls at either end;* this leads to a high 
small col, the proper Col du Plan, from which falls the Plan 
Glacier and from which the Aiguille du Plan is usually 
climbed. From the Aiguille du Plan, on the south-east and 
almost at right angles, descends an impracticable ridge to 
the buttress of the Requin overhanging the Mer de Glace. 
From the Col du Plan (proper) a glacier fall descends, 
sweeping round the south wall of this impracticable ridge 
to the Mer de Glace. By this glacier the Aiguille du Plan is 
usually ascended by way of the Col, and from its lower end 
starts the ascent of the Requin. 
On the anniversary of the Nantillons circle, August 6, 
1907, I set out with Pollinger minimus for this ridge. 
Pollinger’s discretion is longer than his reach, and the 
attempt was foredoomed. We climbed to a notch behind 
the Requin in order to investigate the impracticable aréete up 
to the Plan. After a few hundred feet up and down of 
difficult rock we met an absolute cut-off. We returned, and 
made the ascent of the Plan the usual way. ‘ Senex 
promissa barba’—which I take to mean ‘an old head in 
spite of only the promise of a beard ’—refused even to look 
at the abrupt wall, as seen in face, of the abortive aicuille 
beyond the Col, or at the ‘ weeks of step-cutting’ to its foot. 
We descended the nasty ice wall that crowned the col that 
year with a certain silence in the rear; for while one may 
never force a guide, however mistaken, there is no moral 
compulsion of volubility. Consequentiy the Requin was 
offered as a sop. It was accepted as promising distraction 
and exercise. The professional element extended itself so 
heroically on the ascent that it decided to recuperate a stage 
below the summit, and left me the extraordinary pleasure, so 
seldom justifiable, of finishing and enjoying alone the summit 
of a great alpine peak. The sensations that are crowded 
into these rare solitary moments, poised on a needle midway 
in space, with clouds and wind for company, do not allow 
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doubled rope, which could be let out as reserve, and whose 
perpetually diverging spirals embraced throughout the day 
all the aiguilles upon which we had no intentions. On 
this occasion 60 ft. of it got jammed in acrack under our 
feet, and introduced an antiphonal commination service on 
its proper management. I then balanced breezily on one 
leg on the ledge subtending the gendarme, while Knubel 
enjoyed 20 min. of undiluted pleasure pirouetting on my 
head and shoulder in his efforts to get a loop over the 
pinnacle. His reach is short and his aim proved inferior. 
He thoughtfully kicked off my hat to wind his feet more 
firmly in my hair, and its substitute, a brown silk scarf 
built into a lofty turban, lent a touch of oriental magnificence 
to the rest of the day. Beyond this we enjoyed delightful 
climbing in the fresh morning air, although we invented, I 
believe, some needlessly violent routes in making sure we 
had reached the final summit. From the top we saw that 
we were likely to be anticipated on the Grépon, and sat for 
a while watching the curious descent of the Nantillons glacier 
by two guideless parties, who had, separately and apparently 
of intent, succeeded in getting benighted the previous day 
on the Grépon, having economically prepared themselves for 
the sacrifice by assuming only a tropical costume of boots 
and running shorts. 

The couloir below the Grépon crack proved cold and dis- 
agreeably loose, and we broke through the sunny window at 
the top and out on to the Mer de Glace face with delightful 
relaxation in 1ts welcome heat. Two parties of ladies, most 
spirited climbers, were negotiating the crack with the 
customary Chamonix inecapables, and we spent a languid 
hour and a quarter rambling about the Mer de Glace wall, 
identifying RKyan’s route and designing others, with occasional 
returns to satisfy the camera with the graceful procession up 
the chimney. When our turn came I elected to follow Knubel 
with 4 ft. of slack rope I wished, on this second ascent, to 
decide whether I would ever willingly lead. The difficulties 
are not prohibitive, but there are some 10 ft. on a convex, 
cut off from all but space, where, if one began, as leader, to 
remember one had nerves, the climb would leave an after- 
taste of dissatisfaction. We passed the Jadies with all good 
wishes. ‘The oblique chimney back to the main ridge above 
proved far easier than on the previous occasion. The 
through way behind the awkward capstone had either been 
cleared out in the interval or it had been concealed before by 
frozen déLris and ice. On the ascent of the slanting edge of the 
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split block on the Nantillons face, almost the most sensational, 
and, as the result of much knee-polish, most technically 
difficult passage, Knubel jammed his foot, and had to be 
hauled out of his boot by an impromptu rope pulley. I 
photographed, with satisfaction, his pained smile as he relaced. 
The great ‘ Abseilung’ down the big gendarme, always a 
most terrific performance, was quickly over, with the aid of 
that useful device the ‘Kniebremse.’ It is hardly worth 
repeating, except that the mistake has been recently per- 
petuated in ‘The Complete Mountaineer,’ that the looped 
rope here for the last man is not suspended round the 
erratic block on the flat summit, in which case it makes only 
a wireless telegraphic connection with the Mer de Glace, but 
is hung over a point some 6 ft. down the aréte by which the 
descent is begun. 

The rocks were in perfect touch, the sun was tempered by 
@ veil of spring air, and the party crooned the songs of two 
nations simultaneously from the two ends of the performing 
rope with a unanimity that embraced everything but the 
music. As we were out for pleasure we basked long on the 
summit. Knubel shouted dreamy advice to the Chamoniards 
in difficulties at the ‘ Abseilung ’—some of the ladies I regret 
to have heard were afterwards benighted—while I cleaned up 
all the tins and bottles within easy reach of one arm. I took 
some credit for this, until Mr. Godley became the champion 
of the picnic privileges of the tripper.* Now I am less 
certain of the propriety of my purification. After all, 
Cleanliness is only next to Godleyness. 

We saw Mayor and Robertson busily at work on the 
Aiguilles de Blaitiére, and had idle comfort in the thought 
of the steps they were leaving us. The descent of the 
Nantillons face was hot and dusty, with a glare of sun and 
no comfort of wind. We hurried it over quickly, and got to 
the Col des Nantillons in about an hour from the top. | 

For all our indolence of rests it was still early in the day, 
and the Blaitiere eyed us reproachfully. We piled coats, 
sack, and camera on the snow col, and kept only one axe. 
The sense of lightness when weight is removed in the middle 
of prolonged exertion, like the change from a 5-oz. to a 
4-oz. foil in the course of a fencing bout, gives an extra- 
ordinary sense of ease and power. A man, too, in training 
probably goes at his best at the end of eight or ten hours’ 
hard climbing. ‘Now,’ said Knubel, ‘we shall see! Two 
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aiguilles are all right, but a third or fourth for an already 
ageing Herr ?’ The fault must lie with the perfect con- 
ditions that we gave the Blaitiere summits less leisurely 
consideration than their beauties deserve. We also did not 
want to keep Mayor and Robertson waiting. We passed 
them, descending, just below the ‘ step’ of the aréte, where a 
fixed rope is generally left for the return. Using their steps 
on the short ice slope that leads up to the col between the 
central and north peaks, we found our way—it was our first 
visit—up to the central summit. Here we devoted some ten 
minutes to meditation and an examination of the poten- 
tialities of the ridge to the Aiguille du Plan, then descended 
to the col, and trotted up the north peak. There were 
rumours in the air of taking in the south-west peak, but 
they were sternly repressed as mere summit slaughter. Our 
intention had always been only to travel the cirque at the 
head of the Nantillons glacier, and though the day was still 
young these aiguilles are too fine to take as afterthoughts. 

The descent was the most delightful bit of climbing I ever 
hope to enjoy. I cannot assert that we were ever positively 
flying, as the party watching from the col might correct my 
estimate, but the sensation of smooth continuous motion was 
almost identical. The occasions on which the condition of 
the rocks, the condition of the weather, and the condition 
of all the members of a party are all working in perfect 
harmony must be rare. The sensation of pure physical 
enjoyment, the sound mainspring of all our active sports, 
reaches its highest expression in climbing, and only there in 
perfection for short periods. Kye and ear and mind are all 
recording actively, but for the moment the indescribable joy 
of ease in conscious effort dominates all higher sensations 
while it still contains them. Memory asserts we floated 
down: Mayor may be consulted as to facts. ‘Ach, Herr,’ 
Knubel commented sadly on the col, ‘wir machen noch 
manches zusammen, aber so klettern wir nie wieder!’ The 
whole party roamed gently back to the Montanvert for tea, 
resisting the passing fascinations of the Petit Charmoz and 
Aiguille de lM. The times were given in a former note. 
They are not repeated, as the climbing was regulated by 
inclination and not by the clock. The circle, however, seeins 
to have taken some 163 hrs., of which three or four certainly 
were spent in orthodox. abstraction. 

Knubel’s forecast had to be disproved. Also the curl of 
the Aiguilles from the Charmoz to the North Blaitiere has its - 
natural serpentine corollary in the ridge from the Dent du 
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Requin to the Aiguille du Midi. There is a botched connecting 
link, including the Aiguille du Fou, but the rotten condition 
of these pinnacles could not decently be described outside the 
halfpenny press. Shortly summarised (since it is less well 
known), from the Aiguille du Midi a ridge runs north-east in a 
fine aréte of snow and ice to the Col du Plan, which ought to 
be called Col des Pelerins; there follows the indeterminate 
mass of an abortive aiguille, jammed vaguely along the ridge 
with forbidding walls at either end;* this leads to a high 
small col, the proper Col du Plan, from which falls the Plan 
Glacier and from which the Aiguille du Plan is usually 
climbed. From the Aiguille du Plan, on the south-east and 
almost at right angles, descends an impracticable ridge to 
the buttress of the Requin overhanging the Mer de Glace. 
From the Col du Plan (proper) a glacier fall descends, 
sweeping round the south wall of this impracticable ridge 
to the Mer de Glace. By this glacier the Aiguille du Plan is 
usually ascended by way of the Col, and from its lower end 
starts the ascent of the Requin. 

On the anniversary of the Nantillons circle, August 6, 
1907, I set out with Pollinger minimus for this ridge. 
Pollinger’s discretion is longer than his reach, and the 
attempt was foredoomed. We climbed to a notch behind 
the Requin in order to investigate the impracticable arete up 
to the Plan. After a few hundred feet up and down of 
difficult rock we met an absolute cut-off. We returned, and 
made the ascent of the Plan the usual way. ‘ Senex 
promissa barba’—which I take to mean ‘an old head in 
spite of only the promise of a beard ’—refused even to look 
at the abrupt wall, as seen in face, of the abortive aiguille 
beyond the Col, or at the ‘ weeks of step-cutting’ to its foot. 
We descended the nasty ice wall that crowned the col that 
year with a certain silence in the rear; for while one may 
never force a guide, howevcr mistaken, there is no moral 
compulsion of volubility. Consequentiy the Requin was 
offered asa sop. It was accepted as promising distraction 
and exercise. The professional element extended itself so 
heroically on the ascent that it decided to recuperate a stage 
below the summit, and left me the extraordinary pleasure, so 
seldom justifiable, of finishing and enjoying alone the summit 
of a great alpine peak. The sensations that are crowded 
into these rare solitary moments, poised on a needle midway 
In space, with clouds and wind for company, do not allow 
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fortunately of reproduction, for they would be intensely 
tiresome to listen to. We descended rapidly; but I was not 
entirely pleased with the airy anchorages that were con- 
sidered sufficient for my secure transmission down the huge 
chimney by which the descent is made. 

We had an appointment to meet Donald Robertson and 
the porters for a bivouac at the foot of the Géant icefall, 
with the object of spending a day or two in exploring the Mer 
de Glace walls of some of the aiguilles. As Robertson had 
invented a lightning route up the left side of the Mer de 
Glace, the junction was only effected after much deviation 
and crying in the wilderness through the intervention of a 
kindly German casual. A magnificent hollow rock, with 
green grotto moss and a silver spring, gave us very needful 
shelter; for the night sang itself in with a choir of colossal 
thunderstorms. To cower sleepless through a long night, 
under a rock throbbing with a continuous roar of thunder 
reverberating in its prison of huge precipices, blinded by 
a glare of unintermittent lightning, is a sensation impressive 
to a degree, but it insists too insultingly upon the fragility 
of human bones. In the morning we fled over fresh snow to 
the Montanvert. 

Evidently it was to be Knubel or nihil. Robertson 
generously exchanged him for a day, with the result that 
three mornings later I was reproachfully awakened to 
applaud a cloudy sky, and to cherish the drowsy wish-—I 
suppose we all know it—that it was just a little cloudier.* 
Packing took little time, for Knubel belongs to my ‘ Mathew 
Arnold’ schcol of provisioning (though he rejects the name), 
which says that the sack shall be all only *‘ sweetness—and 
light.’ We raced up the glacier, warned of our belatedness 
by the gleams of four or five lamps scattered up the night 
ahead. The crevasses met us with those hot sickly breaths 
of faint air that bode so ill for the weather and agree so 
badly with the recollection of a candle-breakfast off luke- 
warm coffee, cherry jam, and a Swiss cigar. As day broke we 
ran, tou overtake time, and passing our last predecessors, some 
Italian guides returning home, sitting at the foot of the 
Geant icefall, we were volubly assured that their recumbent 
attitude was merely due to fear created by our pursuit. We 
knew the fall well that season, and reached the top at the end 
of 2} hrs. from the hotel. Soon after we roped, and plunging 
into the great sweep of the Glacier de Ja Vallée Blanche 
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before the sun had spoiled the surface, we hit a fortunate 
line up through its crevasses, and dragged more heavily over 
the snow to the foot of the south face of the Aiguille du 
Midi. The weather looked very unpromising; so after a 
meditative meal we struck right up the central rocks of 
the face, by a direct but rotten line that probably forms one 
of twenty first ascents on this side. Five and a half 
hours in all from the Montanvert found us glowering into a 
snow stormlet from the summit. We had at least the comfort 
of knowing that to follow our prospective ridge would be all 
on the way home—for it will be seen we were attempting the 
circuit this time from the opposite end—and we are confident 
that we could at any time force a way down to our right 
and so back on to the Mer de Glace. 

The firm steep rocks of the north-east aréte of the Midi 
launched us with a rush on to the long gradual ridge that 
curves in a white crest of snow and ice to the (so-called) 
Col du Plan. The first part of it was broad and comfortably 
crusted for a canter. As we descended, hard snow and even 
ice introduced spells of long and laborious step-cutting down 
irritatingly easy angles. Undoubtedly crampons would have 
been of service here. The final flick of the white lash of the 
ridge down to the col led us into error, for, to avoid its 
obvious demand for steps, we turned down a subsidiary 
ridge on the south face, in the hope of finding softer snow 
that would bring us back just below the col. The result was 
a sensational manceuvre down an ice wall and much loss of 
time before the col was regained by its south face. In an 
ordinary season this ridge should be a delightful snow walk. 

What we had feared might prove the crux of the climb 
was now ahead, the abrupt wall of the abortive aiguille. It 
was gratifying to find, however, that calculations made from 
the Col du Géant some weeks before proved correct in fact. 
The steep wall was an overlapping screen; the ridge slid in 
behind it on to the north face, and an easy broken couloir 
gave access to the edge of the ‘screen’ higher up, where its 
rocks were sound and practicable. We were soon on the 
vague and truncated summit, where an aged stoneman 
relieved us of the necessity of claiming such an unself- 
respecting peak as a first ascent. I believe it was ascended, 
accidentally, by Sir Edward Davidson many years ago, and 
it has never recovered his refusal to recognise, by naming it, 
that at least its intentions of becoming an aiguille were 
laudable. 

Its further end, however, the ridge which ieads on to the 
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high col below the Aiguille du Plan, was all that Chamonix 
rock should be; red, solid, steep, dropping in precipitous 
edges, and yet always giving itself away by some sporting 
crack. It might well have been longer. A fine little rift 
down the south face of the last step brought us to a yellow 
bracket a few feet above the ice. Here we lunched, and then 
in a few minutes cut cautiously round the steep ice below the 
nose and up on to the col—the ‘ weeks of step-cutting’ ! 

The weather, which had been so far content with blusterous 
squalls and thunder threats, now let itself go. White butter- 
fly snowstorms that had been opening and shutting their 
wings against the great black wall of peaks to the east 
charged in ranks upon the wind, and committed suicide in 
icicles against the rope and our moustaches. But the 
junction had been made; the Aiguille du Plan, from this 
point, is one of those climbs that Alex. Burgener considered 
suitable for Sunday defiances of devildom, and behind all the 
storm lurked the suggestion, which everyone who has @ 
‘feel for weather ’ knows, that it wasn’t quite in earnest. 

We made the ascent of the aiguille without halt so as to 
keep warm (9? hrs.), and were rewarded on our return to the 
col by one of those scenic changes that only great mountains 
can contrive. The storm clouds rolled up like the ashes of 
burnt paper, and a singularly liquid sunlight dripped in 
silvery pools through the flurried remnants of mist. The 
wet black ridges hissed round us with the melting of snow, and 
the swift drying of the rocks promised a secure afternoon 
and pleasant holding. 

The unfavourable weather had hitherto put an ascent of 
the Dent du Requin out of mind, but its promise of a reward, 
in fun and warmth on fair weather rocks, for our long 
wrestle with the ice-ridge and the snow-wind was irresistible. 
The day was young and the sun only beginning. So I gently 
insinuated to Knubel the sanitary advantages and the geo- 
metrical propriety of finishing our curve on to the Requin. 
I was at the moment cutting steps down the awkward 
ice-wall from the col, and he grinned down at me over his 
axe: ‘For the last hour I have been wondering how soon 
you would suggest it!’ I think he cherished an immoral 
desire to cut down Pollinger’s record on the peak, set up a 
few days before.. The more so, asin 1906 five of us, following 
a false line, had spent 20 hrs. of furious effort on the same 
rocks, and had been compelled to abandon an unconscionable 
amount of rope. 

We took a long and lazy dream on the rocks at the foot. 
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The climbing had been more various and uncertain than on 
the Nantillons day the year before, and the mind at least was 
ready at an earlier stage to drift easily into the flood of 
coloured impression that forms its recompense for prolonged 
concentration. 

As soon as we started I realised that Knubel was out for 
scalps. Since the compression of the rope interferes with 
the sentimental chewing of the cud of sensation, without 
which I am constantly assured that mountaineering is mere 
parlour tricks and pace, I chose the less schismatic course of 
following without it; until the serious climbing began at the 
descent of the big slab. The line was now a familiar one, 
the rocks in bracing condition. Treating them with all the 
respect due to old friends, we sat on the seemingly swaying 
top in some 52 min. from the glacier. The afternoon was 
a blaze of sunlight, and so still that the tobacco smoke drifted 
in rings round our heads. This introduced a discussion as 
to what would be the most attractive form for our spirits, in 
their necessary mountain reincarnation, subsequently to 
assume. If I remember rightly, the eagle had it, over the 
snowflake and the chamois. 

An isolated clap of thunder drove us off needlessly soon. 
The descent of the big chimney was masterfully engineered, 
and we reached the glacier in 88 min. [I recall these times 
merely as an illustration of how treacherous ‘times’ are. 
With Pollinger some days before, under even better conditions, 
the time taken was some 10 min. slower each way; the year 
before we had spent rather more than ten times as long on 
the same peak, while intending, at least, the same ascent. | 
We drifted back, promiscuously and talkatively, to tea at the 
Montanvert; a day in all of some 15 hrs., but full of variety 
and mountaineering interest. 

Neither the Aiguille du Midi nor the Plan, by the usual route, 
gives climbing enough for a good day, but by thus joining the 
two a really fine ridge expedition is secured. It is of no 
particular difficulty, and if taken, as it should be, from 
the Geant or Midi Cabane, of no ‘exceptional length. As 
a return expedition for men coming from the Col du Géant 
to the Montanvert it would do well, and it offers a far 
finer mountaineering day than the ascents of the Requin or 
of the Geant, which constitute the usual programme. The 
ascent of the Requin could always be added to the day, if 
the snow on the Midi ridge were found in easy condition for 
rapid morning progress. 

I also venture to suggest that the popular combination of 
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the Charmoz and Grépon is a mistake. Each is far too fine 
to be confused with the other, and each offers separately as 
much pure rock work as can be properly enjoyed in one day 
by any one but a solitary lunatic. If, as may often be the case, 
even with all proper scenic and digestive allowances of time, 
alight party finds it has an afternoon in hand after traversing 
one or other of the two, the ascent of the Blaitiére, taken as 
a sequel, will give a greater contrast in climbing, with the 
charm of a new aspect and a distinct character. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that either of the days 
described implies an overcrowding of effort or time. A light 
party, in fair weather, climbing with the almost automatic 
precision that mutual confidence and sympathy create, moves 
nearly with the speed of a single individual over easy rocks ; 
and even among the Aiguilles the passages of really difficult 
rock where more time must be taken bear a very small pro- 
portion to the work of the day. It is equally mistaken to 
assume that continuous movement at a pace adjusted to 
the difficulty of the rocks does anything but heighten the 
appreciation of external appeals. Dawdling is delightful in 
its place, but dawdling on a peak like the Grépon, implying 
a constant relaxing and rebracing of muscle and mind, makes 
only for fatigue. Rest when taken should be real rest, in 
chunks, and not too frequent, for the machinery has to be 
restarted, and retuned gradually, each time. 

The longer the hours of daylight that can be spent on the 
heights, and the larger the variety of climbing, of views distant 
and near, and of sensation that can rationally be experienced 
in these hours, the greater the passing pleasure and the after 
profit. 
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TRAVERSE OF THE DOME DE LA SACHE AND Mont Povurrl. 
By W. N. LING. 


OMPARATIVELY little has appeared in the ‘ Journal’ 
about this fine mountain, and an account of a traverse 
made in August 1907 may therefore not be without interest. 
Mont Pourri stands up grandly amongst the mountains south 
of Mont Blanc, and its massive bulk can be seen from many 
a top, but for some reason or other it does not seem to exer- 
cise the attraction which other peaks do on the mountain- 
eering brotherhood. 
It was one of the mountains which my friend Harold 
Raeburn and [ had put on our list in our wanderings from 
the Meije to Mont Blanc, and, if it had not already been 
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there, the sight of its long ridge and its culminating pyramid 
soaring up in the light of the afternoon sun as we descended 
from the Col d’Iseran to the charming humlet of Val d’Isere 
would certainly have aroused the desire to attempt it. 

The second highest peak in the Western or French Graians, 
it consists of a ridge some eight kilometres in length between 
the Val de Peisey and the Val d’Isére, which drain the waters 
from the splendid chain of glaciers flanking the ridge. 

From the Col de la Sache it rises to the snowy Dome de la 
Sache, and runs on over various dips and ascents to the 
Breche Puiseux, whence the rock aréte springs abruptly 
upwards for about 1,000 ft. to the highest point, Mont Pourri 
itself. The ridge continues to Mont Thuria, where the 
direct line is broken, and turns westward to the Aiguille du 
St. Esprit on to the Col du Mont Pourri, and the ridge may 
be held to terminate in the Aiguille Rouge to the north. 

On the eastern side, divided by ribs and ridges of rock, run 
the Glaciers de |’Inverneau, de la Martine, de la Savine, the 
South and North Glaciers, de la Gurra, and de Thuria, while 
on the western side are the Glaciers des Platiéres, du Petre, 
du Carroz, and des Roches. 

The Dome de la Sache was first ascended in 1861 by 
Messrs. W. Mathews and Jacomb, with Jean Baptiste and 
Michel Croz, but the ridge between this point and Mont 
Pourri itself was not traversed until nineteen years later, in 
1880, when M. E. Rochat, with the guides J. Blanc and 
Victor Maugard, succeeded in joining the two summits. 

The first ascent of the Pourri itself was made by the 
indomitable Michel Croz alone in 1861, and in the following 
year Messrs. Mathews and Bonney, accompanied by J. B. and 
Michel Croz, made the second ascent. 

Their route lay from the Chalets Entre-deux-Nants—by the 
Col du Mont Pourri, the Col des Roches, and the shoulder. 
In 1874 Mr. Coolidge and Miss Brevoort made the first ascent 
of the Mont Thuria. In 1878 Mr. Horace Walker ascended 
the mountains by the Glacier du Col, the Col de Thuria, and 
the northern ar¢te. 

Various other routes and variations were made, and in 
1880, as mentioned above, the first complete traverse of the 
ridge was made by M. E. Rochat, with J. Blane and Victor 
Mangard. 

They ascended the Dome de la Sache, and followed the 
ridge over the top of the Pourri, descending by the Mont 
Thuria. 

In 1884 Mr. Coolidge followed M. Rochat’s route over the 
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Dome de la Sache in bad weather, and at the time believed 
that he had reached the summit of the Pourri, but a later 
expedition with Mr. Gardiner in 1891 established the fact 
that the point he reached was the summit of the ridge south 
of the Bréche Puiseux, higher than the Dome, but not so high 
as Mont Pourri. 

Seen in clear weather it is impossible to miss the steep rock 
aréte leading to Mont Pourri, which is quite the most striking 
feature of the traverse, and this fact Mr. Coolidge confirmed 
in a short note in the Oesterreichische Alpenzeitung of 1891. 

To come now to our expedition in 1907, the first difficulty 
which confronted us was the distance from suitable night 
quarters. 

The inn at Tignes is singularly unattractive, and the 
comfortable little Hotel Moris at Val d'Isére is too far off to 
serve as a base of operations. On the occasion of our ascent, 
therefore, we resolved to go up into the Sachette glen und 
either bivouac or use one of the chalets for night quarters. 
To help us to carry the loads we engaged a porter, Pierre 
Rond. Although his name might lead one to expect a ‘ rolling 
stone, he was by no means backward in endeavouring to 
extract ‘moss’ in the shape of coin of the realm when we 
came to pay him off. 

He also misled us very much as to the height at which we 
should find the chalets, and altogether we should have done 
just as well without bim. 

We took the afternoon diligence from Val d’Isere to 
Tignes, and leaving there at 3 o’clock we followed a pleasant 
path by the side of the stream up into the Sachette glen, and 
mounted to the chalets in 1} hr. trom Tignes. We were 
disappointed to find that the height was only 6,850 ft., as we 
had hoped to have shortened our next day’s journey by 
starting much higher. 

One of the chalets was tenanted—very much tenanted—by 
a shepherd and his family, who most hospitably offered us 
their beds, but we decided that we should be more comfortable 
in the empty one. One of the girls had a tame marmot, 
which she kept in a sack; its antic3 were very amusing. 
They insisted on bringing us a mattress, which we could not 
well refuse, and as we had unfortunately omitted to bring 
with us that little tin with the perforated lid. without which, 
as the advertisement says, no one should travel, our slumbers 
were not undisturbed. We cooked our evening meal al fresco, 
and turned in about eight, the weather being propitious. We 
were up again soon after midnight, and after a frugal break- 
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fast started at 1.80, bidding farewell to our porter without 
regret. The weather was fine, and we had the pale light of 
the moon and the stars to guide us on our way. 

In a guideless party which has no previous practical know- 

ledge of the route to be followed, there is always a pleasurable 
undercurrent of excitement and uncertainty as to whether 
success is to crown the venture, which relieves the monotony 
experienced in trudging after guides in the dark hours before 
the dawn; the senses and mind are all braced to attention 
and observation of the route. 
_ The first half-hour was easy going on a track which led up 
towards the Col. After following this for some distance, we 
turned northwards up screes and snow towards the rocks of 
the south face of the Dome. We mounted a spur running 
down from this, and at 4.80, at a height of 9,900 ft., we called 
a halt of twenty minutes for breakfast. 

We then scrambled up easy rocks and snow to the main 
ridge, about 200 yards west of the summit, being treated to 
the sight of a Brocken spectre here. There was a cornice 
here, so we put on the rope and ascended by the snowy crest 
to the summit of the Dome de la Sache (6.45, 11,848 ft.). It 
had been misty for some time, and the wind was now cold, 
and reminded us of many an early spring day on the Highland 
Bens. We did not despise the extra warmth which a Shetland 
sweater gives. There was no temptation to stay, as we could 
see nothing, so verifying the direction by the compass, we 
commenced without delay to follow the ridge towards Mont 
Pourri. This ridge consisted of rocks and snow, the junction 
of the glaciers which clothed the sides of the mountain, and 
presented no difficulty. In a hollow on the ridge lay a 
beautiful little frozen tarn. 

As we went over rock towers and snowy domes, the mist 
gradually thinned and the weather improved, till finally the 
sun burst through and rolled away the mist as if by magic, 
disclosing a wonderful view. The north face of the Grande 
Casse was most impressive. Before us rose into the air the 
tremendous rock tower which leads to the summit, while to 
the right and left of us the graceful curving lines of the 
glaciers gleamed in the morning radiance. 

We ascended a dome of snow, then dipped to the Breche 
Puiseux, 11,350 feet, from the northern end of which 
commences the tremendously steep rock arete, which leaps 
to the summit nearly 1,000 feet above. It is not surprising 
that some parties have turned back on seeing this, for its 
appearance is certainly appalling. 
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The angle is extremely steep, and the situation most 
sensational, but on the edge of the aréte the rock is firm and 
good and offers capital holds. 

We mounted carefully and steadily, and found no 
excessive difficulties, as is proved by the fact that, though 
burdened with heavy sacks, we stood on the summit in an 
hour and forty minutes from the time of leaving the col. 
The summit is marked by a cairn, and from it, in whatever 
direction the eye may roam, is uurolled a picture which we 
shall never forget. 

In undisputed sovereignty the monarch, Mont Blanc, 
presents its beautifully fluted southern face. Far off gleam 
the snows of Monte Viso, and the shapely peaks of Dauphiné, 
while near at hand rise the Grande Casse and the Motte, and 
from many a glacier and ridge of ice the sparkling splendour 
of the morning sun is reflected. It was warm and pleasant 
on the summit, and we could have sat long, but time was 
flying and we had yet to find our way down, and on an 
unknown route one never knows what difficulties there may 
be, so with a sigh we shouldered our sacks once more and 
resumed our march. The snow was in good order, and we 
followed the ridge without difficulty. Where this joins the 
ridge separating the Northern Glacier de la Gurra from the 
Glacier de Thuria we turned off and followed this latter ridge 
over rocks and soft snow to a depression on the ridge at the 
head of two couloirs. From here, turning to the left, we 
descended by some very slabby slaty rocks which required 
the greatest care, and gave us the most difficult climbing of 
the expedition. Loose scree on the slabs made the going 
very disagreeable. However, lower down we found a patch of 
old snow which let us down on to the easier glacier. We 
followed this down a long way till the ice gave place to stones, 
then crossing the moraine, we descended to a charming little 
grassy glen where a clear running stream obviously indicated 
tea. It was a delightful spot, and we soon had the cooking 
apparatus at work, the difficulties were all behind us, and for 
an hour we gave ourselves up to pure enjoyment, basking in 
the sun. Then once more we started back for the valley, and 
descended by sheep tracks the steep grassy slopes, leading to 
La Gurra. | 

We joined the road a short distance below the village, and 
from this point had a most exquisite view of Mont Blanc 
framed in the opening of the valley, the colours softened by 
the westering sun to the most delicate shades. 

We followed the road up the pleasant Val d'Isere to the 
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village. of Les Brevieres, in the homely inn of which we 
spent the night. 

This expedition can be thoroughly recommended, for 
though in good weather there are no special technical 
difficulties, the climbing throughout is interesting and full 
of variety, and the scenery, both near and far, cannot be 
adequately expressed in words. 


THe GLETSCHERHORN. 
By H. C. BOWEN. 


HE Gletscherhorn, lying due S. of the Jungfrau, between 
the Kranzberg and the Ebnefluh, has never been a 
popular mountain, though it is hard to say why. From its 
summit, the Jungfrau presents a majestic appearance, but it 
certainly does completely shut out that magic view over 
northern Switzerland which the more fashionable Oberland 
peaks possess, and the outlook is almost equally confined in 
other directions. But after all we do not climb a great 
mountain merely to get a good view, and the Gletscherhorn 
is a mountain of sufficiently imposing height, being only a 
few métres short of the mystic viertausend, it is within easy 
reach of the Concordia Inn, and it affords at any rate three 
lines of ascent which are all interesting, and give varied 
climbing. The summit consists of two peaks, the E. and W. 
summits, of almost equal height. There is no indication that 
the mountain has ever keen traversed until last summer, 
and moreover volume i. of the Oberland section of the 
‘Climbers’ Guides’ (1902) speaks of the ‘ deep and hitherto 
untraversed gap’ between the two summits. Of the three 
routes by which hitherto the mountain has been climbed, one 
is the ascent of the W. summit by its W. or rather N.W. aréte, 
leading up from the Gletscherjoch, the depression between it 
and the Ebnefluh ; the other two are climbs of the E. summit, 
the first by the S.E. arete made by Mr. C. E. Freeman and 
myself in 1898, the second by M. and Mme. J. Gallet in 1897 
by the N. arete from the Lauithor, between the peak and the 
Roththalhorn. : 

The mountain was first ascended as early as 1867 by Mr. 
Hornby with Christian Lauener. They slept at the Faulberg 
hut, some little distance below the present Concordia Inn, 
walked up nearly to the Gletscherjoch, and then turned right- 
handed towards the N.W. arete, cutting up ‘a very steep 
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snow slope to the crest, which was gained about 250 ft. below 
the last rocks.’ From the account it is obvious that the party 
reached only the W. summit. In 1892 Mr. C. E. Freeman 
and myself, with Heinrich and Simon Zurfluh of Meiringen, 
spent a night in the Concordia hut with Mr. (now Sir Felix) 
Schuster, and on the following day attempted with indifferent 
success to follow this route. The ‘steep snow slope’ was 
ice, and every step took time to cut. We were not a particu- 
larly slow party, and we started in fairly good time—38 a.m. to 
be exact—but it was nearly 11 before we reached the aréte, 
two hours of which were spent in step-cutting. Climbers’ 
guide-books have been useful helps to most of us, but they 
occasionally make mistakes. Had we gone straight to the 
Gletscherjoch, the bridging of the gap between the EK. and W. 
summits might well have been accomplished then, instead of 
waiting sixteen years more. When we at last reached the 
aréte, Heinrich Zurfluh informed us that there was a bad 
cornice which would have to be thrashed out, that it would 
take a long time, but that he would go on if we liked. Time 
was also going on, the weather looked doubtful, and we decided 
to turn back. From my subsequent knowledge, I aim inclined 
to think the man was tired and that the terrors of the cornice 
existed chiefly in his own imagination. 

Next year we resolved to try again, and this time succeeded 
in reaching the E. summit, gaining a gap in the S.E. aréte by 
a broad snow couloir from the W. side, and following the arete 
up. (No notice of this apparently new route was given in the 
‘Alpine Journal’.) On the summit we gazed across at the 
W. peak, and unanimously agreed that we were on the higher 
—probably because the gap between them looked most unin- 
viting. At any rate on that occasion we never made an 
attempt to reach the other peak, and came down again by 
the same S.E. arete, turning left at the gap where we had 
got on to it, and descending to the Kranzberg Firn. In this 
way the broad Jungfrau track was easily attained and followed 
for the rest of the way to the Concordia, which we reached 
shortly after 1 p.m. We found the aréte a pretty little climb, 
resembling in many ways the ordinary S.E. arete of the 
Schreckhorn; there is the same clean firm rock, but on the 
Gletscherhorn it is not pitched at quite so steep an angle. 
They both take about the same time. 

This last summer I resolved to find out whether the gap 
between the two peaks was so impossible after all. It seemed 
that the climb had not been done, as M. and Mme. J. Gallet, 
who made a newroute up the mountain in 1897, had ascended 
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apparently only the E. peak from the Lauithor. At any rate 
their card which we found on that summit makes no mention 
of a traverse. Melchior Kohler uf Meiringen, with his nephew 
Hans Winterberger, met me at the Eggishorn, and in due 
course we started from the little Concordia Inn on August 3 
at the conventional hour of 2. Our object was to climb the 
W. peak first, and, if possible, to cross the gap to the E. 
Melchior showed wisdom in his choice of route. Instead of 
following the direction of the first party and cutting up on 
to the aréte, he went straight to the Gletscherjoch. It was 
quite easy going; the Firn did not seem nearly so broken up 
as in 1893, though this can probably be accounted for by the 
fact that we kept well away to the left, and avoided many of 
the schrunds which had troubled us before. Once on the 
Gletscherjoch, it was a simple matter to follow the easy snow 
aréte with a few rocks at the end, without cutting, as far as I 
remember, a single step in ice. We were on the summit of 
the W. peak by 7.40, and a glance across the gap to the twin 
summit facing us inspired no alarm. The difficulties which 
one thought one remembered seemed to have disappeared ; 
the distance across was only a short one, and though the 
rocks were thickly plastered with snow, it looked simple enough. 
After sitting down for ten minutes, we started on the climb. 
A short descent brought us to a kind of rock bridge in the 
middle, and then another short ascent and we were on the 
EK. peak. The rocks gave plenty of hold and the passage took 
us only half anhour. Imagination occasionally plays strange 
tricks, but I would scarcely believe that it was the same place 
which had looked so awe-inspiring fifteen years before. We 
decided on coming down by the 8.E. arete, and followed more 
or less the route of our descent in 1893. Snow resting on 
steep ice and made rotten by a blazing sun gave us a little 
trouble on leaving the rocks, but it was soon over, and we 
worked across to the Jungfrau track and were back at the 
Concordia by 2. Melchior Kohler led excellently throughout 
the day. We examined the N. aréte both from thc summit 
and from lower down on the E. face; it looked rather dittcult 
and not particularly interesting. A snow arete from the 
Lauithor leads up to the final rocks which are steep and 
rotten, and had a good deal of ice on them last August. 

The photograph, for which I am indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. 8. F. Staffurth, is taken from the Jungfrau, and shows 
the upper part of all the three routes. 
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A WEEK IN THE SELEKIRKS WITH THE ALPINE CLUB oF 
CANADA. 


By G. E. HOWARD. 


ITUATED at the top of Rogers Pass, where Sir Sandford 
\) Fleming camped on his famous expedition in 1888, the 
1908 Camp of the Alpine Club of Canada was in perhaps the 
grandest position that could have been chosen in the whole 
of the Selkirks. To the N. rises the rampart of the Hermit 
range, Rogers and Swiss Peaks standing out from among 
their giant neighbours. Westwards and directly above us 
tower Cheops and the curiously silhouetted figure of Napoleon, 
imposing enough from below, but dwarfed out of all recogni- 
tion when viewed from the heights of their loftier surroundings. 
To the 8. and E. the dense forests clothing the lower slopes 
of the mountains each side of the Illecillewaet and Asulkan 
Glaciers give a softer tone to a panorama which many have 
held to vie with the most famous in the Bernese Oberland. 

The camp itself presents a picture of most workmanlike 
animation. Work is found for everyone, suited to their 
varying degrees of experience and enthusiasm. Party after 
party sallies forth under the eye of the President and in 
charge of a guide or a thoroughly competent leader for the 
neighbouring heights, and those who desire to go farther 
afield than is possible of accomplishment in one day find 
first-rate bivouacs excellently ‘run’ by a packer at convenient 
distances from the climbs on which they have set their hearts. 

Being early on the scene | was able to accompany a party 
under the guidance of Eduard and Gottfried Feuz, of 
Lauterbrunnen, and further strengthened by the presence of 
that excellent climber, Mr. Ford, of Revelstoke, for the first 
ascent of the camp. Rogers Peak (10,586 ft.) had been 
selected as one of the ‘official climbs’ the accomplishment 
of which was to admit aspirants to full membership of the 
A.C.C. It was therefore desired to find the best route to the 
summit and incidentally to set in order the hut which stands 
just below timber-line and about 1,500 ft. above the railway. 
A fair trail leads up through the timber—fair, that is to say, 
by the time we had done with it—but sundry fallen trees had 
to be severely dealt with and manifold streams convinced that 
the path was not a watercourse before we reached our night’s 
shelter, a substantial log-cabin with glorious views over 
Mounts HMeDonald and Avalanche, with the white tents of 
the camp nestling far below in the green of the deep valley. 
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A distressing lack of affection between the logs composing 
the walls of the hut enabled one to enjoy the view almost as 
well from the interior; in fact, the ventilation, if not on the 
most modern principles, was at any rate of an admirably 
thorough description. 

We all turned to and ‘brushed ’ our quarters, a process, it 
may be explained, consisting in cutting off the ends of fir- 
branches and strewing them methodically on the bunks, 
thus forming soft and aromatic mattresses, very grateful and 
comforting to tired bones. | 

As night fell we sat round the blazing logs of our fire, 
peering down into the gloom of the valley, where a solitary 
spark marked the great camp fire away below us, but the 
necessity for an early start in the morning forbade our 
lingering too long outside the hut, and 9 o'clock saw us 
snugly in our blankets. 

A glorious sunrise gave promise of good weather, and with 
the first light we were astir and brewing tea for breakfast. 
Half an hour brought us to the snow and another hour over 
the Rogers Glacier to a slope of loose rocks running up to the 
main §.E. arete of our peak. Arrived on the ridge we made 
a second breakfast soon after six, and cameras were levelled 
at the grand outline of Sir Donald, flying his pennant of 
cloud and towering above Eagle, Avalanche, and McDonald, 
with the ugly-looking tooth of Mount Tupper in the left 
foreground. ‘Tupper is one of the stiffest climbs in the 
Selkirks, and has probably been ascended fewer times than 
any of its neighbours. Miss Jean Parker, who is perhaps 
the most skilful lady mountaineer in Canada to-day, accom- 
panied by Mr. Worsfold and the two Feuz, made the third or 
possibly the fourth ascent a few days after the camp had 
broken up. 

Dividing into two parties, one led by Eduard and the 
other by Gottfried Feuz, we rapidly mounted the interesting 
rocks of our arete, which nowhere offered any serious difficulty, 
though there were one or two places where remarkable 
gymnastic exercises had to be indulged in, and legs could be 
seen from below gracefully waving in the air—a pleasant 
earnest of what was in store for those behind. To the left 
was @ fine precipice sheer to the Rogers Glacier ; to the right, 
curving round to the saddle between Rogers and Swiss Peaks, 
a steep snow-slope, up which I believe most of the subsequent 
parties plodded their weary way, possibly because the leg- 
waving aforesaid was not deemed quite seemly for the ladies 
who took part in most of the other ascents. 
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A short snow-slope above the rock brought us to the top, 
where a wonderful panorama was unfolded before our de- 
lighted eyes. The view is admirably described by Mr. 
Wheeler in ‘ The Selkirk Range,’ a book which cannot fail to 
interest the veriest layman of the plains; he says: ‘ North, 
South, East and West, in bewildering confusion, as far as 
the eye could reach, rose snow peaks and rock peaks in- 
numerable; their arms, reaching out in every direction, 
enfolded countless snow-fields and glaciers. Westward the 
white-capped line of the Hermit Range stretched below this, 
its highest point. Looking South, the two most striking 
features were the black, stunted mass of Mount Bonney and 
the sharp, solitary peak of Mount Sir Donald. Between lay 
the valley of the railway and beyond, the snow world of the 
back ranges. Eastward, across the dark timbered swells of 
the Beaver and Columbia valleys, rose in the distance another 
system of snow-caps, snow-fields and glaciers, still more 
extensive and far-reaching than the one nearer at hand. 
Northward across the valley of Mountain Creek, a number of 
isolated high peaks attract attention. ... One rises, a square, 
massive form, topped with snow, to an altitude of 11,634 ft. 
It is the highest peak * yet determined in the Selkirk Range.’ 

On descending to the rock again a discussion was held as 
to whether we should go up Swiss Peak also, but as some of 
the party were not yet in first-rate training, and as it was 
deemed inadvisable to divide our forces, we agreed to put off 
the second climb to another day. We accordingly plunged 
down the steep, soft snow-slope forming the nevé of Swiss 
Glacier, and before midday found ourselves back at the hut, 
another hour serving for a somewhat knee-jolting descent to 
the camp. 

The next day a very sad fatality to a lady during the early 
hours of an ascent in which I was taking part put an end to 
my climbing on that and the following day. Details of this 
unfortunate occurrence will be found at the end of this article. 

An interesting expedition was one in company with Mr. 
Hector Wheeler, Mr. Gordon and three others, our object 
being to cross from the head of the Asulkan Pass to Sir 
Donald, making the ascent en route of an unnamed crest 
rising above the Illecillewaet snow-field on its S.W. side to 
a height of some 8,500 ft. I believe that Mr. A. O. Wheeler’s 
party were climbing this from the Geikie Glacier when 
surveying the Dawson Range, but turned -back owing to the 
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death of their famous dog ‘ Fritz,’ for many years an ardent 
mountaineer and his master’s faithful companion on many 
of his climbs. 

A convenient bivouac far up the Asulkan Valley enabled us 
to get to our work at an early hour, and the attentions of the 
mosquitoes, which pestered us on that occasion more persis- 
tently than we well knew how to endure, made us none too 
sorry to turn out of our blankets and move off some time 
before dawn. A steady pull up the moraine of the Asulkan 
Glacier and then over the glacier itself brought us betimes to 
the top of the pass. It was a glorious morning, and Castor 
and Pollux reared their twin heads against a perfect sky on 
our right as we trudged briskly over the hard snow. The 
view from the top of the pass is very fine, Mounts Donkin and 
Purity being the most prominent features of the scene; but 
we knew that a finer awaited us, so no long halt was made 
here and we were soon striking to our left, up an unpleasantly 
steep and slippery slope of shale, to the foot of our crest, which 
at this end consists of fantastic looking rocks of a by no 
means inviting character. Skirting these along their 
northern base we struck diagonally up a remarkably steep 
snow-slope, still bearing to the left and avoiding some ugly 
looking crevasses which extended nearly to the summit. 
The snow was somewhat soft and the slope was in places at 
an angle of 60°, so that the ten or twelve hundred feet up 
which we slowly and carefully toiled seemed twice as much. — 
At last we reached a terrace where we halted for a few minutes, 
and then attacked the final stretch, which proved to be only 
100 ft. and we suddenly found ourselves at the top. This was 
a long ridge of snow, heavily corniced on the 8. side and com- 
manding a magnificent view in the direction of Mt. Purity, the 
Dawson group and Mounts Fox and Donkin. Alas! while we 
had been climbing up the other side, clouds had been gradually 
drifting up from the §S., Mt. Fox being, as I believe is his 
usual custom, half obscured, and an ominous blackness 
beyond gave no very pleasant prospect for the rest of the day. 
_ To the N. the view over the Hermit range was superb, their 
grand array being nobly flanked by Sir Donald on the right 
and Mt. Bonney on the left. A beautiful glacier between 
Mts. Fox and Donkin appears from here to fall perpen- 
dicularly to the valley, and the peculiarly straight lateral 
moraines on each side of it convey a feeling of artificiality 
which is very remarkable. By cautiously peering over the 
cornice, glimpses of the intense blue of the Geikie Glacier 
could be obtained, filling its mighty trough far below. 

MM 2 
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The threatening weather caused us to curtail our time on 
the summit and we began the descent towards the [Illecil- 
lewaet snow-field down a steep, sharp ridge of snow the sides 
of which vanished into space in an abrupt manner which 
rendered it advisable to attend strictly to business for the 
first couple of hundred feet of our route. Soon it broadened 
out into a fan-shaped platform which we found to our annoy- 
ance ended on three sides in a 50-foot cornice. To the left 
it sloped down to the edge of a 1,000-foot precipice, which we 
proceeded to reconnoitre with a view to making a traverse 
round to the left of the cornice on to Glacier Crest, the long 
ridge flanking the great Illecillewaet Glacier on its S. side. 
A very short examination showed this route to be out of the 
question and we therefore began a careful study of the cornice ; 
nor were we unrewarded, as Mr. Wheeler at last discovered 
a break some 4 ft. wide where a way looked possible. Consid- 
erable care was required, as an absolutely vertical wall of 
30 or 40 ft. had to be negotiated. Fortunately the snow was 
soft and it was possible to kick a ‘ladder,’ down which we 
climbed, two at a time, while those above planted themselves 
firmly and held the rope. Mr. Wheeler, who brought up the 
rear, slid down safely amid a shower of snow and ice into our 
waiting arms. From below we could see that we had good 
cause to be grateful for the one passage, as without its aid 
we must have retraced our steps back to the Asulkan Valley, 
and entirely abandoned our ‘ rundreise.’ 

A seemingly interminable tramp over the great Illecil- 
lewaet snow-field brought us at last to the shoulder of Mount 
Sir Donald and here we paused for lunch, but as by this time a 
steady rain was falling and it was bitterly cold, the meal was 
a hurried one, and after a brief consultation we decided to 
abandon our intention of crossing the shoulder and began to 
make our way down the glacier. 

A knowledge that the heavy rain would have greatly swollen 
the torrents which had to be crossed lower down caused us to 
leave the ice a short distance below Purley Rock and we were 
soon fighting our way through the dense undergrowth border- 
ing the glacier on its right bank. Again and again we found 
ourselves brought to a standstill on the brink of unsuspected 
precipices, necessitating a return and a wearisome détour, but 
at last, after much plunging, sliding and scrambling, in some 
discomfort of mind and much of body, we reached the first 
stream, which proved, as my companions were pleased to 
express it, ‘no cinch,’ especially for one or two who were 
getting tired and were beginning to feel the effects of being 
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soaked to the skin for many hours; but after considerable 
floundering, and by dint of mutual assistance with ice-axes, 
we dragged our dripping and bedraggled persons across 
this and the subsequent torrents which crossed our path, and 
reached civilisation once more in the shape of the Glacier 
House Hotel, where that most hospitable of landlords, Mr. 
Schiller Flindt, was soon busy with hot baths for the exterior 
and something else hot for the interior of those of us who 
preferred the immediate enjoyment of such creature comforts 
to the delay entailed by the further 24 miles to be traversed 
between this and the camp. 

Later in the evening I left the hotel and made my way 
along the railway, which in these regions is also the road, 
being often the only available track through the forests. 
This section of the line is particularly rich in snow-sheds, 
owing to the vast quantity of winter snow which slides down 
the hillsides and would otherwise obliterate the great highway. 
To pass through these at night is a quite pleasantly eerie 
proceeding, and when, as occurred to me on this occasion, 
you are caught in the middle of one by a train, the sensation 
of weirdness is intensified a thousandfold. As the huge 
engine thunders round the curve and her great eye illumines 
the black timbers of the tunnel, you feel such a very small 
actor for such a large allowance of limelight and stage-thunder 
that only the knowledge that no chance of escape is offered 
by flight prevents your giving way to an infantile desire to 
run for it. The alternative is to flatten yourself against the 
dripping timbers while the engineer adds to the prevailing 
din by the cynically superfluous clanging of the great bell of 
the locomotive and fires off inaudible ribaldries at you from 
his cab en passant. 

For the less energetically inclined, or for those who wanted 
an off-day, the caves recently discovered in the Cougar 
Valley provided a pleasant excursion. I accompanied a large 
party thither by way of Bear Creek, a most beautiful valley 
branching off from Rogers Pass and leading between Hermit 
Range and Mount Cheops. A well-made trail runs most of 
the way up, but crosses the stream en rvute. Arrived at this 
spot we were considerably nonplussed to find the bridge 
washed away. The torrent was running deep and strong, 
and we had a number of ladies with us. It was no doubt 
very ungallant of us, but I think none of us were particularly 
sorry in our inmost hearts at their stout refusal to allow 
us to carry them over, for from the struggles of two of us 
who waded across it was evident that to gain the opposite 
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bank encumbered with a burden, however light and fair, 
would have been a somewhat risky proceeding. Finally 
a very unstable bridge of two thin tree-trunks was thrown 
across, and by stretching a rope as a handrail the transit was 
safely accomplished, though the last man, having nothing to 
hold on to, lost his balance and fell in. Fortunately we had 
put a rope round his waist and after a short struggle he was 
pulled out, breathless but unperturbed. 

We crossed the Baloo Pass at the head of the valley, and 
after missing our way and plunging for a couple of hours 
through the tangle of the bush, at last reached the cabin of 
Deutschman, a veteran trapper, who discovered the caves and 
takes great pride in showing them. Here we spent the night, 
the ladies in one room and the men packed like sardines on 
the floor of another. 

Perhaps a too recent visit to the subterranean marvels of 
Majorca rendered me a trifle blasé on the subject of caverns, 
or possibly an ingrained dislike of having icy water trickling 
down my neck damped my enthusiasm, but whatever the 
cause I must confess to a certain amount of disappointment 
with the object of our excursion, and I found greater satis- 
faction in the natural beauty of the spot, situated as it was 
among grand fir-trees, between which one caught delicious 
glimpses of the snow-capped heights far away across the 
Illecillewaet Valley, and in watching the gambols of the 
marmots, which abound here and are of unusual size. The 
flowers, too, were a constant source of delight, and I only 
deplored my utter ignorance of botany, which prevented my 
‘enjoying them from a scientific point of view. Everywhere 
was a profusion of the yellow dog-tooth violets which are 
found in such quantities in the district that they are often 
known as Selkirk lilies, while masses of varying shades of 
what I believe are called Indian’s Paintbrush made gorgeous 
splashes of colour up the slopes. 

An excellent pony-track leads from Deutschman’s cabin, 
down the Cougar Valley and round by Glacier House to 
Rogers Pass, and the rest of the party elected to return by this 
roundabout but unfatiguing route, but by mid-day I began to 
remember that my opportunities of visiting the Selkirks were 
not so frequent that I could afford many off-days, and finding 
three kindred spirits I determined to return by our yester- 
day’s route, taking on our way Ursus Major, a moderate rock 
peak rising to a height of 9,000 ft. to the N.E. of Baloo Pass. 
‘Tempted by an excellent lunch which Deutschman provided 
we delayed our departure till after 2 p.m. and consequently 
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found we must hasten up the steep slopes above the cabin to 
the pass ; but we soon had to slacken our pace, one of the 
party, a reverend gentleman who ought to have known better, 
confessing to a retarding shortness of wind consequent on 
an unwise indulgence in the aforesaid lunch. It was there- 
fore 3.80 p.m. before we reached the ridge of the pass, and we 
could only afford a few minutes in which to enjoy the view of 
the grand mass of Mount Bonney towering above the inter- 
vening Illecillewaet Valley. 

From this point it is a straightaway scramble up easy rocks 
to the summit of Ursus Major, but just when our goal was in 
sight and only a couple of hundred feet remained, I was 
startled to find that it was half-past five. We were a long 
way from camp and I had made up my mind that the Bear 
Creek River must be crossed above its source in the snow- 
field, since it was very doubtful if our improvised bridge of 
the day before would still be in place, and anyhow its passage 
so late in the day was a proceeding to be avoided if possible. 
The alternative route would involve a stern battle with several 
miles of the worst variety of alder scrub, and we therefore 
very reluctantly agreed to admit defeat and began to descend. 
Our fears as to the task before us were by no means ground- 
less, for it was 8.30 o’clock before we at last struck the trail 
again after a seemingly unending struggle with the dense 
bush and the assiduous mosquitoes. A magnificent prospect 
of Mount Macdonald refreshes the vision all down this valley, 
and lit up by a gorgeous sunset glow it was like a pillar of 
fire to us wanderers in that most pugnacious wilderness. 

Once on the trail we made short work of our homeward 
march, a halt to drive a devastating porcupine from a railway 
coolie’s tent being our only delay, and by the light of a grand 
full moon we got into camp at 9.380 p.m. On proceeding to 
the camp-fire to report our return to Mr. Wheeler he met me 
with the inquiry ‘ Are you all in?’ and on my replying in 
the afhrmative produced a capacious flask and pressed a 
goodly jorum of its contents upon me. Somewhat surprised, 
for tea was the universal camp beverage, but, must I say it ? 
little loth, I made short work of the cheering cup; and it was 
not till later that I learned from the amused bystanders that 
I owed my lapse from teetotal principles to my lamentable 
ignorance of yet another of our Cousins’ catchwords, and I 
leave it to philologists to explain why physical exhaustion is 
by us commonly expressed by that apparently irrelevant 
phrase ‘done up’ and by our brethren across the water by 
‘all in.’ 
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I cannot bring these rambling notes toa conclusion without 
a word about the nightly camp-fire. In the middle is a huge 
pile of blazing tree-trunks, and seated around it is a crowd of 
men and girls in the motley garb of camp déshalillé. Song 
and story follow each other in quick succession, broken only 
by chaff and laughter, and—I tremble to recall it—speeches 
from the visitors. And so the ball is kept rolling merrily — 
too merrily perhaps, for the time slips away so imperceptibly 
that when at last your sleeping-bag does contain its owner, 
the somewhat rueful reflection comes over you that, in view 
of a start at 8 a.m., another hour’s repose at this end of the 
night would not have been unwelcome. But still, you would 
have to travel far to find anything quite like an A.C.C. camp- 
fire, and you philosophically decide with Mr. Punch’s little 
Christmas gourmand that ‘It’s worth it.’ 


Note on the Fatal Accident to Miss Hatch, July 8, 1908. 


A party of seven left camp at 6.80 to try a new route up Mount 
Avalanche, the lower slopes of which ran right down to the camp. 
Having two ladies with us we made rather slow progress through 
the timber and scrub above the railway, and it was after nine 
before we reached the N.W. side above the great basin of snow 
which lies in an amphitheatre to the E. of our mountain. The 
exigencies of the scrub had compelled us to keep high up to the 
left, and we consequently had to descend again into the basin, which 
we intended to cross in order to climb the rocks running straight 
into it from the summit. We were just below timber-line and 
were descending a slope consisting of stretches of grass and firm, 
fine shale, broken by short ‘stairs’ of rock with patches of scrub 
and stunted trees scattered about. Climbing proper had not begun 
and the rope had not been called into requisition by the leader of 
the party, nor was it a place where any one would have thought 
of using it, a point on which the Swiss guides who afterwards 
examined the spot were emphatic. | 

In descending a short patch of old snow a few feet in length, one 
of the ladies, a Miss Hatch, who had had considerable experience as 
a climber, failed to check herself at the bottom. She had, unfor- 
tunately, taken a different direction to the leader, who threw himself 
forward to stop her, but was thus too far off and only just touched 
her. The slope below was not steep, and ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred she would have been brought up lying on her back, 
but in some way diflicult to see clearly from above she began to 
roll, and, making no apparent effort to stop herself, tumbled on 
to the snow of a couloir running into the main basin, and sliding 
down this struck her head against a jutting rock at the bottom 
and was killed. 

So safe was the place that the other men were able to run 
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straight down in her tracks and reached her in three or four 
minutes, but nothing could be done for her. I followed much 
more slowly with the other lady, who was naturally greatly un- 
nerved by the terrible sight. It was impossible to get the body 
down that day, owing to the thickness of the timber, and four men 
therefore watched by her until early next morning, when a strong 
party got up to the spot soon after dawn and by dint of a good deal 
of axe-work brought the poor lady down to Glacier House Hotel, 
where the inquest was held at once, to permit of the body being 
conveyed eastwards on the midday train. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


SIR HENRY BERGNE. 


JoHN HENRY GiBBS BERGNE, whose premature death in the 
maturity of his powers the public service, the Alpine Club, and 
a very large circle of devoted personal friends most unfeignedly 
mourn, was born in the year 1842. 

He came of an old French Protestant stock, originally settled 
at Rudez in the Auvergne, who migrated to this country towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

His father, having entered the service of the Foreign Office in 
the year 1817, subsequently became Superintendent of the Treaty 
Department, to which important position he was in 1454 appointed 
as its first incumbent, and in which he was destined eventually to 
be succeeded by his son. 

Henry Bergne himself was, after competitive examination, 
appointed, on the nomination of the then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Lord John Russell), a Junior Clerk on the 
Diplomatic Iustablishment of the office in 1861, and, after twenty 
years’ service in various other departments, himself became Super- 
intendent of the Treaty Department in 1881, and of the Com- 
mercial Department in 1894. 

His services both at home and abroad fill a column of the 
Foreign Office List, and were publicly recognised by his having 
conferred upon him in 186 the C.M.G., in 1888 the K.C.M.G., 
in 1902 the C.B., and in 1908 the K.C.B. 

In 1902 he retired on a full pension after forty-one years of 
strenuous service, but he continued after his retirement to serve 
his country with marked ability and success as plenipotentiary 
and delegate at various international conferences, until he was 
suddenly and prematurely cut off, in the plenitude of his powers 
and experience, after a few days illness, by an attack of pneumonia 
while acting as H.B.M.’s senior representative at the International 
Copyright Conference at Berlin in November of last year. 

After his retirement from the Foreign Oftice he also continued 
as Chairman of the Committee of Management of the Incorporated 
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Society of Authors, and in other kindred ways, to render invaluable 
service to the public. 

This, however, is not the place to review in detail his dis- 
tinguished career as a public servant; that has been well done 
elsewhere by competent and sympathetic hands, and notably in the 
true and generous appreciation of his character and work which 
appeared in ‘The Author’ of December 1, with every word of 
which his friends and colleagues will desire to associate themselves. 

He was indeed a many-sided man, and both in art and in sport 
as in the more serious affairs of life he showed himself to be 
possessed of cosmopolitan interests. 

Although somewhat handicapped by short sight, he was in youth 
a keen cricketer and an active member of the M.C.C., while in 
later life he became an enthusiastic golfer, and attained to con- 
siderable proficiency in that most fascinating game; indeed there 
were few men of his years who could give him odds. He was a 
man of very artistic tastes, and latterly was fond of sketching in 
water-colours. An excellent judge not only of pictures but of old 
silver, glass and porcelain, he possessed a fine collection of blue 
china, of which he was especially a connoisseur. 

It was, however, as a member of the Alpine Club that Henry 
Bergne was best known to mostof us. He joined the club in 1870, 
with a mountaineering qualification which, though it might be 
thought a modest one if judged by the measure of to-day, was at 
that time above the average; and in the years which immediately 
followed he made many considerable expeditions (including an 
ascent of the Matterhorn when this still ranked as something of 
a feat) in various parts of the Alps, and acquired a very sound 
general acquaintance with the principles and practice of mountain- 
eering, of which he was always both by precept and example a most 
orthodox exponent. 

In his later years he made Saas-Fee his headquarters for some 
weeks each summer, and so became possessed of an unsurpassed 
knowledge of that neighbourhood, which was ever at the disposi- 
tion of the many aspirants who sought his counsel. 

IIe had thoroughly explored the rather complicated glacier 
system on the eastern side of the Saas-Grat, and was fond of 
acting as guide to parties of less experienced friends through the 
intricacies of the Tee icefall, or in an ascent of the Allalinhorn. 

His presence with his family at Saas-Fee during the month of 
August furnished to his many friends at the Riffel Alp and 
Zermatt an ample reason for revisiting that lovely spot, and 
sooner or later they were pretty certain to find themselves dropping 
over some pass or other to Saas-lee, secure in the comforting 
knowledge that a telegram despatched overnignt to Henry Bergne 
would through his powerful intervention with the authorities pro- 
cure them a rooin at his hotel even at the very height of the 
season. 

He served on the Committee of the Alpine Club in 1899-1902, 
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and would, no doubt, but for his own wish, have filled still higher 
office, for which he was in all ways eminently well fitted. 

The sudden death of his elder son Frank, by a most tragic mis- 
chance, on the threshold of what bid fair to be a successful career 
at the Bar, was an overwhelming blow to Henry Bergne, from 
which he never recovered ; but to those who saw with what calm 
courage and resolute strength he faced this terrible calamity, it 
could not but seem that many years of useful and vigorous life 
were yet in store for him. 

Alas! it was otherwise decreed; and thus it came to pass that 
well within the compass of one fatal year the little band of sorrow- 
ing relatives and friends stood once more by the side of the grave 
at Brookwood, wherein father and son now lie at rest together. 

As they would both of them in life have wished that it should 
be—-so in death they are not divided. W.E. D. 


COUNT HENRY RUSSELL-KILLOUGH. 


In this well-known Pyrenean explorer we have lost one of our 
oldest and most remarkable members. At the date of the founda- 
tion of this Club the main features of the Alps were already fairly 
well known, but the Pyrenees were unmapped and practically 
unexplored. Scarcely any progress had been made since the days 
of Ramond, but a band of strenuous workers soon wrought a 
wonderful change, Packe and Russell leading the van, to be 
enthusiastically followed a few years later by able workers like 
Lequeutre, Schrader, and Wallon. Russell was eight years younger 
than Packe, having been born at Toulouse in 1834. He is said to 
have done his first Pyrenean expedition at the age of six, walking 
from Cauterets up to the Lac de Gaube and getting his first sight 
of the Vignemale, the mountain with which his name will always 
be particularly associated. 

As the son of an Irishman he had every right to his elasticity of 
temperament, his love of paradox, his drollery, and his joie de vivre, 
but curiously enough his great pedestrian powers do not seem to 
have been drawn from the country which has given us so many 
splendid walkers. He appears to have inherited these, together 
with his great stature and his dignified presence, from his mother, 
who was a De Cirossolles-'lammarens of Gers and a sister of 
Napoleon III.’s Chamberlain. 

After education at the College of Pons near Saintes and at 
Pontlevoy up to the age of seventeen he moved with his parents to 
Ireland and was placed with the Jesuits at Clongowes. At the age 
of twenty-two he paid a brief visit to the Andes, rounding Cape 
Horn in a sailing vessel to Lima and back. Six months after his 
return he started for Canada and the United States, returning by 
way of Cuba. At the age of twenty-four he had his first good 
season in the Pyrenees, but his love of distant travel was not 
satistied, and before the end of September he was off once more, 
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and five months after leaving Paris had traversed the whole breadth 
of European and Asiatic Russia and reached Pekin. Even in those 
early days there was talk of making a railway, and his comment on 
the proposition was certainly shrewd: ‘Ce chemin de fer se fera, 
peut-étre, mais comment couvrirait-il ses frais?’ Passing on by 
way of Japan, Hongkong, Macao, and Sumatra he reached Melbourne 
in January 1860, visited New Zealand (where he was lost in the 
bush for three days without a scrap of food), and passed by way 
of Sydney, Ceylon, and Calcutta to Darjeeling. Here political 
troubles and fever, caught in passing through the Terai, kept him 
imprisoned for a month in full view of the mighty peaks which he 
had hoped to explore. Bitterly disappointed, he turned south to 
Madras, and thence marched across India from sea to sea on foot, 
coasting up to Bombay and thence finding his way to Constanti- 
nople, through Hungary to Trieste and finally by sea to Marseilles. 
His extremely interesting narrative of this journey, entitled ‘Seize 
Milles Lieues &c,’ did not appear till 1864, but one of his first acts 
on landing from his voyage of three years’ duration was to rush to 
the Pyrenees and make his first ascent of the Vignemale—‘ ascen- 
sion de fiancailles et commencement d'une passion éternelle.’ His 
best man on this occasion was Laurent Passet, father of Packe’s 
favourite guide Henri and uncle of Célestin, afterwards to be 
Russell’s own companion for many seasons. In 1862 appeared 
Packe’s ‘Guide to the Pyrenees,’ and the next year these two 
explorers met and made acquaintance by the Lac Bleu, near 
Bareges, thus inaugurating a lifelong friendship. During that 
decade they were practically alone in the field; by the end of it 
they had created a school, and the new epoch may be said to be 
marked by Russell’s first meeting with Lequeutre in 1870; Wallon, 
though older than any of them, did not begin till about 1872, and 
Schrader’s marvellous industry was set going a couple of years 
later. 

In 1871 Russell contributed to the ‘Journal’ of this Club 
(which he had joined in 1864) a very level-headed paper on moun- 
taineering in general, which contained a particular account of his 
famous rencontre in the previous year with the brigands in Aragon. 
Russell used to tell a fine story about this article. The editor of 
the day, thinking that the subject demanded an illustration of so 
dramatic an event, pressed him for details, and particularly for those 
of the robber-chieftain’s costume. These details the bandit’s 
victim had not had leisure to observe ; but, having figured at a fancy 
dress ball in that character himself, was able to supply the unsus- 
pecting editor with a photograph of a bandit far more adequately 
and impressively costumed than the real thing. 

In 1865 Packe and he took a leading part in founding the Société 
Ramond—a purely Pyrenean club—and in February 1869, a very 
early date for winter ascents, he climbed the Vignemale. 

In 1874 he helped to found the Club Alpin Francais and con- 
tributed to the first number of the ‘ Annuaire,’ in which Lequeutre, 
Wallon, and Schrader also took part, a vigorous paper on the 
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Pyrenees. Seven years later the more strenuous portion of his 
career drew to its close with the establishment of his first cave on 
the Vignemale, which as years went on became, as one of his club- 
mates expressed it, ‘criblé,’ in consequence of his peculiar hobby. 
Thenceforth his tendency was to drop his long walks in favour of a 
sojourn of days or weeks chez luz on his beloved mountain, watch- 
ing from the col the sunset fade, or in grave meditation stalking 
slowly to and fro across the moonlit snows. Though he did not 
care to use poetical forms his was essentially a poetical nature, and 
few mountaineers have more deeply felt or more delicately expressed 
the poetry and above all the romance of mountain solitudes. 

His English style was admirably clear, but in French he reached 
a much higher, sometimes almost the highest, standard. His 
‘Souvenirs d’un Montagnard’ will long retain its place among the 
c:assics of our craft. 

He was an ardent musician and a skilful performer on the violon- 
cello, but science did not appeal to him in any form, and he was 
frankly indifferent to such things as botany, geology, history, and 
etymology. Socially he was not only of charming manners, but 
also extremely witty and entertaining, his conversation sparkling 
with drollery and love of paradox, both expressed in language of 
admirable precision. It suggested a capering Irish bull sternly 
eontrolled by the lasso of French logic. His lst of good stories 
was endless. One of his most brilliant paradoxes was a description 
of a mountain, which he proposed to call ‘Le Pic Péripatétique,’ 
because, as he averred and indeed proved, it travelled periodically 
from France into Spain and back again. It was excruciatingly 
funny to hear him discuss the treatment of poor Irish landowners 
by English statesmen or the shortcomings of the Midi Railway, 
on which he afterwards wrote a couple of articles scathing 
enough to pierce even the tough hide of a director of our South- 
Eastern Railway. His figure was unmistakable at any distance. 
Very tall and military-looking, he had steeply sloping shoulders 
(like a champagne-bottle, as he himself expressed it), which some- 
how only increased the dignity of his sppearance. In ‘La Vie 
hors de chez soi,’ a Pau publication, he was caricatured as ‘le 
plus grand marcheur du monde: Sir Henri Russell Killow- Metre,’ 
and certainly when we remember that in the Pyrenees it is customary 
to walk faster, with fewer halts and for more hours than in the 
Alps, and that for many years he was the best amateur walker in 
the range, the title was well-earned. But his splendid physique 
demanded two conditions, abundant food and unbroken rest. In 
the absence of either of these he was apt to crumple up, while 
Packe’s indomitable resolution triumphed over fatigue and every 
kind of privation. Russell’s list of first ascents was enormous, 
and he had done not a few good rock-climbs, but he was no gymnast 
and always discouraged ‘les témérités inutiles.’ Still, he was 
unaffectedly interested in every form of mountain-sport and in 
everything that concerned his beloved Pyrenees. ‘Je les aimerai 
toujours ; et quand il faudra vivre sans eux mon ime décolorée se 
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couvrira de nuages, l’hiver aura sonné pour elle et le soleil éteint 
de mes beaux jours ne sera plus qu'un vague et doux souvenir!’ 
In such sombre colours did he picture himself deprived of the 
Pyrenees, and to many now there comes a sense of no slighter loss 
in picturing the Pyrenees deprived of Henry Russell. 

W. P. Haskett- SMITH. 


———_——— ee 


ARTHUR GILBERT GIRDLESTONE. 


On December 18, 1908, Arthur Gilbert Girdlestone, Vicar of All 
Saints, Clapham Park, died at his vicarage, after a few days’ illness, 
at the age of sixty-six. Though not a member of this club, he will 
always be remembered as the pioneer of guideless climbing ; and his 
book, ‘The High Alps without Guides,’ published in 1870, gives an 
interesting account of his early exploits. Most of the adventures 
recorded in it occurred while he was still an Oxford Undergraduate, 
prominent among them being his guideless ascent of the Wetter- 
horn in 1867. Amongst other mountains which he climbed with- 
out guides may be mentioned the Jungfrau, the Finsteraarhorn, 
the Aletschhorn, the Zina] Rothhorn, and the Grand Combin, besides 
many well-known and difficult passes. He climbed the Matterhorn 
as early as 1868, and Mont Blanc in 1869; but both these ascents 
were made with guides. It was my good fortune to accompany 
Mr. Girdlestone on several expeditions in 1897, 1898, and 1899, 
and to bave the opportunity of observing his knowledge of snow- 
craft on peak and glacier, besides enjoying his friendship for the 
last twelve years. To him, an overworked London clergyman, his 
yearly visit to Switzerland was like new life; and those who only 
saw him in the Alps, when his spirits were at their highest, owing 
to his keen enjoyment of the mountains, would hardly realise his 
devotion to his parish, where he had been vicar for more than 
thirty years. His love of Alpine flowers was displayed in the 
attention given to his rock garden at the vicarage, which it was 
his delight to show to his friends; and it was due to his exertions 
that an Alpine garden was started at Arolla. Of recent years, his 
favourite haunts were Zinal, Fionnay, and Arolla; and not a few 
of the people of those places will join us in mourning his loss. 
Absolutely sincere, and with a keen sense of humour, he was a 
charming companion ; and his kindly nature endeared him to his 
many friends. To some of us, Switzerland will not seem the same 
without his striking figure and strong personality. a 
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THE following additions have been made to the Library since 


January ;— 
Club Publications. 


Akadeomischer Alpen-Verein Berlin. V. Jahresbericht. 1908 
8vo, pp. 31. 
Among expeditions by members, notes on the following are given ;— 

K. Bauer, Hochkalter, 1. Aufstieg v. Blaueis: A. v. Martin, Zehner, 
1. Aufstieg ti. d. SO-Wand: W. Martin, Plattenhérner, 1. Aufst. ii. 
d. WSW-Grat: P. Reuschel, allein, Tour de Jetoula, 1. Gratiiber- 
gang: A. Eindell, Balaitous, 1. Aufst. ti. d. Bréche Latour: A. v. 
Martin, Hlinskaturm, 1. Aufst. ti. d. W-Grat; Elisenturm, 1. Abst. 
n. Westen; Krotenseesps. 1. Aufst. ti. d. N-Wand; Gelber Turm, 
1. Aufst. it. d. NW-Grat. 

Alpenkranzchen Berggeist Miinchen. IX. Jahresbericht. Jahrgang 1908. 

8vo, pp. 39; ill. 1909 
Contains notes on the following first ascents ;— 
H. Alm, Hermannskarturm, 1. Erst. ti. d. S.-W.-Wand; H. Delago, 
Langkofeleck, 1. Erst. v. S.-O.; A. Schmid, 1. Uberschreitung 
d. ganzen Riffelkopfkammes; P. Ass'n, Kl. Wanner, 1. Erst. d. d. 
Nordwand : Leutascher Dreitorsp. 1. Erst. ti. d. O.-Grat. 

Alpine Ski Club Annual, a record of winter mountaineering by members of 
the Alpine Ski Club. London, Horace Marshall, 1903 
8vo, pp. 80; plates. 

The articles are ;— 
F. F. Roget, Ski-running among the High Alps. 
—— Aiy. du Chardonnet, Aig. du Tour, Gr. Combin. 
W. Larden, Wildstrubel and Wildhorn on ski in 1908. 
W. R. Riekmers, Recollections. 
F. A. M. Noelting, Gurggrat. 
C.S. Lindsay, Adlerpass. 
W. A. Moore, Expeditions by a novice. 
N. Hind, Holmenkollen jumping competition. 
C. G. Dobbs, Unexplored byways in the winter Alps: Miirren and 
Gurnigel. 
A. Lunn, Four days on ski near the Gemmi. 

American Geographical Society, New York. Vol. xl. 

8vo. pp. iv, 779 ; maps, ill. January-December, 1908 
This contains the following, among other articles ;— 
no. 6, June, pp. 332-340; N. H. Darton, Highest points in the U.S. 
Berlin, Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde. - 1908 
8Svo, pp. xvii, 726; maps, ill. 
This contains, inter alia, the following ;— 
no. 4, F. Jaeger, Deutsch-Ost-Afrika. With two views of Kibo. 
nos. 5 and 6, O. Quelle, Beitrige z. Kenntnis der spanischen Sierra 
Nevada, 
no. 9, F. v. Bock, Spitzbergen-Expedition in 1907. 

Bergsteiger-Riege des Innsbrucker Turnverein. Juhresbericht fiir das Jahr 
1908. 8vo, pp. 11. 1909 

C.A.I. Bollettino pel 1908. Vol. xxxix, num. 72. Torino, 1909 
8vo, pp. 212; plates. 

This contains articles specially on the Gran Paradiso ;— 
G. V., La preparazione della carta del Gran Paradiso. 
W. A. B. Coolidge, La topovrafia storica e cartografica del gruppo 
d. Gran Paradiso sino al 1860. 
—— Storia descrittiva e alpina del Gruppo d. Gr. Paradiso sino al 
1860. 
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W. A. B. Coolidge, Il Gruppo d. Gr. Paradiso. Elenco d. carte speciali 
pubblicate in data posteriore alla Carta Sarda d. 1856-58. 
A. Ferrari, Statistica d. prime ascensioni nel Gruppo d. Gr. Paradiso. 
A. Pelloux, I minerali d. Gruppo d. Gr. Paradiso. 
There are also the following articles ;— 
L. Vaccari, L’ Abbe Amato Gorret. 
L. Brasca, Corno Bianco. 
C.A.I. Rivista, vol. 27. 1908 
8vo, pp. 448; ill. 
Among other articles this contains :— 
_ A. Brofferio, Aig. des Glaciers: prima ascensione senza guide per la 
via Kuffner. 
E. Greenwood, Nei monti di Norveyia. 
R. Balabio, Pizzo Medasc e Punta G. Scotti, Alpi orobiche: prime 


ascensioni. 
E. Santi, Aig. Joseph Croux ; prima ascensione per la cresta N.-O. 
—— Pinerolo. Ile Annuario. 8vo, pp. 37. 1909 
Clab alpino accademico italiano, Annuario 1903. Torino, 1908 


8vo, pp. 111; ill. 
The articles in this are ;— 
A. Hess, Le * Kletterschulen.”” La Rocca della Sella, La Punta 

Lunelle, 1 Picchi del Pagliaio. 

A. Brotferio, Al Piantonetto, 1905. 

G. Lampugnani, La cresta orientale del Lyskamm. 

E. Garrone, I Dents des Bouquetins, 1906. 

G. Dumontel, La prima ascensione alla Punta del Cammello, Valle 

Stretta ; 1907. 

B. Oglietti, I Seru, 1905. 

This Club was formed in 1904 for climbing without guides. It was 
formed within the C.A.I. (‘una reunione di persone che si interes- 
sano alla montagna’) as a ‘scuola d’ alpinismo.’ There are 
40 members. 

D.u.0e.A.-V. Akad. Alpenverein Miinchen. XVI. Jahresbericht 1907/1903. 


8vo, pp. 79. 1909 
Among new expeditions by members there are accounts of the 
following :— 


H. Schueller, Osterr. Messung, 1. Erst. v. N.O.; Heiterwand, 

1. Aufst. v. N.3 BY. Schneider, Schiisselkarsp. neue Route d. d. 

N.-Wand; Hf. u. R. Haff, mittl. Wettersp. 1. Erst. ii. d. Wetter- 

kante: O. Friedrich, Hochkarsp. 1. Erst. ti. d. O.-Grat; 

Jovensp. 1. Erst. ti. d. W.-Wand: AL. Zeller, Kl. Grundiibelhorn, 

1. Erst. it. d. N.-Wand; Kl. Bruder, 1. Abst. ti. d. W.-Wand: F. 

Sigrist, Fuselfadsp. 1. Erst. ti. d. N.-Wand: D. v. Sarr, Cinque 

Torri, 1. Erst. d. N.W.-Turmes ti. d. W.-Wand: G. Gillifer, W. 

Cima Cadin, 1. Erst. ti. d. O.-Wand: R. Grossman, Piz Tranzera 

dadaint u. P. T. dadora, 1. Erst.: 42. Wenner, Kreuzberg, 1. Aufst. 

ti. d. S.-Grat: W. Ainscherf, Cornes de Pié Bérarde, S.0.-Gipfel, 

1. Aufst. ti. d. S.-Wand, 1. Abst. ti. d. S.W.-Wand: Af, Mayer- 

hofer, Tingstuu mountains, China: 7h. Herzog, Cerro Amboro, 
Bolivia, 1. Erst. 

-— Bayerland in Miinchen. XIII. Jahresbericht (Vereinsjahr 1908). 1909 

8vo, pp. 93. 
Among the new expeditions by members are ;— 

f. Frey, Brettersp. 1. Aufst. ti. d. N.-Wand; Gliegerkarsp. 1. Ab- u. 

Aufst. it. d. W.-Grat: P. Hilbel, Leutascher Dreitorsp. Neue Route 

ii. d. W.-Wand: EF. Klar, Kl. Lafatscher, 1. Durchkletterung d. 

N.-Wand; G. Demharter, Steinkurlsp. 1. Aufst. d. d. N.-W.- 

Wand: Fl. d. Gassner, Totenkirchl, 1. Aufst. d. d. Klammerkamin ; 

F. v. Kress, Totenkirchl, Neue Koute v. Siiden aus d. Winkler- 

schlucht; F. J. Seitz, Kl. Bruder, Neuer Abst. tt. d. W.-Wand ; 

B. Piaz, Pala Kathe Broéske, 1. Aufst. ti. d. O.-Wand; FF. u. H. 
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Honig, Sellaturm I11—Sellaturm II, 1. Ubergang; W. Lindemann, 
Antelao, Neue Route; G. Dumonfel, Gran Tillar, Variante. 
D.u.0e.A.-V. Berlin. Jahresbericht fiir 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. 200. 
The articles in this are ;— 

v. Zahn, Bergfahrten in Mexiko. 

K. Endell, Dauphiné u. Tarentaise. 

W. Wildt, Wilder Kaiser u. Brentagruppe. 

E. Hahn, Mein Lebewohl d. Schweizer Bergen. 

v. Eckert, Japans Bergwelt. 

Dr Placzek, Wilder Kaiser. 

F. Bagel, Von der Meije z. Matterhorn. 


— Bozen. Jahresbericht fiir das xxxix. Vereinsjahr 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. 43. 

—— Dobeln. 2. Jahresbericht, umfassend die Jahre 1905-1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 29. 

—- Satzung. 8vo, pp. 11. 1907 

— Erfurt. Festschrift zur Feier des fiinfundzwanzigjiihrigen Bestandes 
der Sektion . . . am 16. Dezember 1907. 1907 
Svo, pp. 83; plates. 

—— Firth. 26. Bericht f. das Jahr 1908. 1909' 
8vo, pp. 24. 

—— Gera. Jahresbericht ii. d. xxix. Vereinsjahr, 190s. 1909: 
8vo, pp. 27. 

—— Gleiwitz. Tiatigkeitsbericht, 1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 43. 

soases 1908. 8vo, pp. 40. 1909 

—— Hannover. 24. Jahresbericht fiir das Jahr 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. 30. 

—— Heidelberg, Jahres-Bericht fiir 1908. 1908 
8vo, pp. 14. 

—— Hohenzollern, Berlin. Satzung. 1908 
8vo, pp. 10. : 

——. ——. Mitglieder-Verzeichnis. 8vo. pp. 10. [19081 

—— Kreuzberg. Jahresbericht ii. d. 12. Vereinsjahr. 1908 
8vo, pp. 8. 

—— Leipzig. Jahresbericht fiir 1906. 8vo, pp. 95. 1907 

—— —— fiir 1907. 8vo, pp. 97. 1908 

— — fiir 1908. 8vo, pp. 119. 1909 


The last contains an article on the Kalkkégel by H. Kees; and all 
contain additions to Library. 
—— Oberstaufen, Festschrift zur Feier der Einweihung des Staufner Hauses 


am Hochgrat im Algauer Nageltluhgebirge. 19U8 
8vo, pp. 54; ill. . 

—— Prag. Jahres-Bericht. 1908 
8vo, pp. 30. 

—— Sonneberg. Bericht iiber die Jahre 1901 bis 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. 27. 

-—— Verein z. Schutze u. z. Pflege d. Alpenpflanzen. 8. Bericht. 
8vo, pp. 114; plates. Bamberg, 1908 

Fell and Rock Climbing Club of the English Lake District. List of 
members, Rules, Meets, ete. 8vo, pp. 10. 1909 

There are now 203 members. 

—— Journal, vol. 1, no. 1. Ulverstone, 1907. 2/- 
8vo, pp. 100; plates. 

—— —— vol. 1, no. 2. 1908 


8vo. pp. 206; plates. 
There are articles on Alum Pot, Sca Fell Pike, J. W. Robinson, Lake 
District climbs, the rope in rock climbing, etc. The plates are from 
fine photographs and are very finely printed. 
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La Géographie. Bulletin de la Société de Géographie. Publi¢ tous les mois 
par le Baron Hulot et M. Charles Rabot. Tome xvii, ler semestre 1908. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 520; maps, ill. Paris, Masson, 1908 

This contains the following article of alpine interest ;— 
15 avril, pp. 285-292. R. Blanchard, Travaux sur les limites d’alti- 
tude dans les Alpes. 

—— Tome xviii, 2e semestre 1908. 8vo, pp. 444; maps, ill. 

This contains the following articles of alpine interest ;— 

no. 1, 15 juillet, J. Deniker, Les récentes explorations du Dr Stein en 

Asie centrale. 
C. Rabot, Sur un cas de visibilité du Mont Blanc a longue 

distance. 

no. 4, 15 octobre, C. Rabot, La nouvelle exploration du Dr Sven Hedin 
au Tibet. 

no. 5, 15 novembre, Capt. d’Ollone, Exploration dans les régions 
nord-est du Tibet. 

no. 6, 15 décembre, B. Baillaud, Les observatoires de montagne. 

—— J. Deniker, La géographie de l’Himalaya d’aprés le Col. Burrard 
et M. Hayden. 

The Mountaineer, Seattle, U.S.A. vol. 1, nos. 1-4. 
8vo, pp. 155; plates. March 1907-November 1908 

Among other articles, this contains ;— 
A. Curtis, First ascent of Mt Shuksan, 1906. 
A plate shows this to be a beautifully shaped mountain singularly 
like the Wetterhorn, as seen from Grindelwald. 
L. A. Nelson, Ascent of Mt Olympus. 
J. B. Flett, Botany of the Olympics. 
_ A.J. Bigelow, Bibliography of the mountains of Washington. 
Oesterreich. Touristen-Zeitung. xxviii. Band. Wien, 1908 
4to, pp. 304. 
This contains ;— 
J. Soyka, Kin Ersteigungsversuch des winterlichen Monte Cristallo. 
_M. Pollak, Hohe Tatra. 
' T. Helm, Versuch einer Monte Rosa-Ersteigung. 

0.T.-C. Wiener Neustadt. XXX. Jahres-Bericht, 1108. 1909 
8vo, pp. 38; 2 plates. 

Philadelphia, Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 
Vol. 5, 4 numbers. 1907 

This contains of interest here ;— 
no. 2. April; Mrs. C. Schaeffer, Valleys of the Saskatchewan. 
no. 3, July; C. Gilchrist, Ascent of Ixtaccihuatl. 
‘The summit can be reached without climbing a single cliff or 
crossing a single crevasse.’ 

——— «= Vol. 6. 1908 

Svo, plates. maps. 
This contains ;— 
no. 2, April; Mrs. Schaeffer, Sources of the Saskatchewan and 


Athabasea. 
Pyrenees. Bulletin Pyrénéen. Organe de la Fédération des Sociétés 
pyrenéistes. XL [Ie année, nos. 67-72. Janvier—décembre, 1908 


8vo, pp. 261. 
This contains ;— 
H. Beraldi, Les officiers topographes aux Pyrénées. 
I. Le Bondidier, Les Monts-Maudits. 
M. Bourdil, La Créte du Maucapéra et le Marraout. 
RK. Croste, L’Astazou par le Nord. 
M. Gourdon, Ascension de la Pique. 
Rucksack Club Journal. Vol. 1,no.3. Edited by G. T. Ewen. March 1909 
8vo, pp. 137-206; plates. 
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This contains, inter alia ;— 
E. Broxap, Peak-bagging in Snowdonia. 
W. F. Boyd, High Tor Gully, Matlock. 
J. A. Stoop, N.-W. Climb, Pillar Rock. 
A. G. Woodhead, Rock Climbs at Arrochar. 


$.A.C. Chaux-de-Fonds. Bulletin Annuel, no. 17. 1908 
8vo, pp. 121; ill. 

Scottish Ski Club Magazine. Vol. 1, no. 1. 1909. 1/ 
8vo, pp. 48; ill. 

Sierra Club Bulletin. Vol. vi, 1906-1908. San Francisco, 1908 


8vo, pp. vi, 336 ; plates. 

Yorkshire Ramblers’ Club Journal. Edited by Thomas Gray. Vol. ii. 
1903 to 1908 (Nos. 5-8). Leeds, Y.R.C.: London, Unwin, 1908 
8vo, pp. vii, 352; plates. 

Among the articles are ;— 
F. Botterill, Two new climbs on Scafell Crags. 
-—— A new route up Slanting Gully, Lliewydd. 
S. W. Cuttriss, Gaping Ghyll Hole. 
A. R. Dwerryhouse, Limestone caverns and their origin. 
E. E. Roberts, Mere Gill Hole. 


Books, Pamphlets, etc. 


Agassiz, Elizabeth C. Louis Agassiz, sa vie et sa correspondance. Traduit 
de l’anglais. Neuchatel, Berthoud, 1887 
8vo, pp. xi, 617; portrait. 

The English original was published by Houghton Mifflin, Boston, in 
1885, and by Macmillan, London, 1886. 

Agassiz, L. Notice sur sa vie. In Album de la Suisse romane. 
8vo, pp. 16. Janvier, 184€ 

a@’Alési, Hugo. Catalogue des tableaux par Hugo d’Alési. Vues du Dauphiné, 
de la Cote d’Azur, de Suisse et de Tunisie. 


8vo, pp. 22; 11 plates, Paris, Imp. Lecoy et Mathorel, 1902 
America’s Heads and Horns. In Fry’s Mag. London, vol. xi, no. 61. 
8vo, pp. 3-10; ill. April, 1909 


An account of a national collection of trophies, heads of mountain goat 
and sheep, etc., formed by Dr Hornaday. 

Atkinson, Edwin [Felix] Thos, Notes on the history of the Himalaya of the 
N.-W. P., India. Privately printed, St Leonards-on-Sea, 1883 
2 vols, 8vo. 

Reprinted from the author's ‘Memoir on the Himalayan Districts of the 
north-western Provinces,’ which formed volumes 10-12 of the 
‘Statistical, descriptive, and historical account of the N.-W. Provinces 
of India’ in 14 vols, 1874-1886, edited by E. T. Atkinson. 

Aubert, Th. Emérentienne. Roman. Genéve, Atar [1908]. Fr. 3.50 
8vo, pp. 203. 

A simply told novel of climbing (Tour Noir) and (as a secondary interest) 
a romantic love-story. 

Baillie-Grohmann, W. A. Tyrol. Painted by E. Harrison Compton. 
Described by W. A. Baillie-Grohmann. London, Black, 1908. 7/6 
8vo, pp. x, 208; coloured plates. 

Bartlett’s Switzerland ; see La Farina, G., La Svizzera, 1842. 

Benesch, Fritz, Spezialfiihrer auf die Raxalpe. 4. vermehrte u. verbesserte 
Auftlage. Wien, Artaria, 1909. K. 4 
8vo, pp. xii, 181; map, plates. 

A good handbook, well illustrated, to this climbers’ training ground near 
Vienna. The first edition was published in 1894. ' 

Benson, C. E. British mountaineering. 

London, Routledge: New York, Dutton, 1909. 5/- 
8vo, pp. xii, 224; plates. 
NW 2 
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La Géographie. Bulletin de la Société de Géographie. Publié tous les mois 
par le Baron Hulot et M. Charles Rabot. Tome xvii, ler semestre 1908. 
Imp. Svo, pp. 520; maps, ill. Paris, Masson, 1908 

This contains the following article of alpine interest ;— 
15 avril, pp. 285-292. R. Blanchard, Travaux sur les limites d’alti- 
tude dans les Alpes. 

—— Tome xviii, 2e semestre 1908. 8vo, pp. 444; maps, ill. 

This contains the following articles of alpine interest ;— 

no. 1, 15 juillet, J. Deniker, Les récentes explorations du Dr Stein en 

Asie centrale. 
C. Rabot, Sur un cas de visibilité du Mont Blanc a longue 

distance. 

no. 4, 15 octobre, C. Rabot, La nouvelle exploration du Dr Sven Hedin 
au Tibet. 

no. 5, 15 novembre, Capt. d’Ollone, Exploration dans les régions 
nord-est du Tibet. 

no. 6, 15 décembre, B. Baillaud, Les observatoires de montagne. 

—— J. Deniker, La géographie de l’Himalaya d’aprés le Col. Burrard 
et M. Hayden. 

The Mountaineer, Seattle, U.S.A. vol. 1, nos. 1-4. 
8vo, pp. 155; plates. March 1907-November 1908 

Among other articles, this contains ;— 
A. Curtis, First ascent of Mt Shuksan, 19008. 
A plate shows this to be a beautifully shaped mountain singularly 
like the Wetterhorn, as seen from Grindelwald. 
L. A. Nelson, Ascent of Mt Olympus. 
J. B. Flett, Botany of the Olympics. 
_ A.J. Bigelow, Bibliography of the mountains of Washington. 
Oesterreich. Touristen-Zeitung. xxviii. Band. Wien, 1908 
4to, pp. 304. 
This contains ;— 
J. Sovka, Kin Ersteigungsversuch des winterlichen Monte Cristallo. 
_M. Pollak, Hohe Tatra. 
T. Helm, Versuch einer Monte Rosa-Ersteigung. 

0.T.-C. Wiener Neustadt. XXX. Jahres-Bericht, 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. 38; 2 plates. 

Philadelphia. Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 
Vol. 5, 4 numbers. 1907 

This contains of interest here ;— 
no. 2. April; Mrs. C. Schaeffer, Valleys of the Saskatchewan. 
no. 3. July; C. Gilchrist, Ascent of Ixtaccihuatl. 
‘The summit can be reached without climbing a single cliff or 
crossing a single crevasse.’ 

— -—- Vol. 6. 1908 

8vo, plates. maps. 
This contains ;— 
no. 2, Apnl; Mrs. Schaeffer, Sources of the Saskatchewan and 


Athahasea. 
Pyrenees. Bulletin Pyrénéen. Organe de la Fédération des Sociétés 
pyrenéistes. XAIIle année, nos. 67-72. Janvier-décembre, 1908 
Svo, pp. 261. 


This contains ;— 
H. Beraldi, Les officiers topographes aux Pyrénées. 
L. Le Bondidier, Les Monts-Maudits. 
M. Bourdil, La Créte du Mauenapéra et le Marraout. 
R. Croste, L’Astazou par le Nord. 
M. Gourdon, Ascension de la Pique. 
Rucksack Club Journal. Vol. 1, no. 3. Edited by G. T. Ewen. March 1909 
8vo, pp. 137-206; plates. 
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This contains, inter alia ;— 
E. Broxap, Peak-bagging in Snowdonia. 
' W. F. Boyd, High Tor Gully, Matlock. 
J. A. Stoop, N.-W. Climb, Pillar Rock. 
A. G. Woodhead, Rock Climbs at Arrochar. 


$.A.C. Chaux-de-Fonds. Bulletin Annuel, no. 17. 1908 
8vo, pp. 121; ill. 

Scottish Ski Club Magazine. Vol. 1, no. 1. 1909. 1/ 
8vo, pp. 48; ill. 

Sierra Club Bulletin. Vol. vi, 1906-1908. San Francisco, 1908 


8vo, pp. vi, 336 ; plates. 

Yorkshire Ramblers’ Club Journal. Edited by Thomas Gray. Vol. ii. 
1903 to 1908 (Nos. 5-8). Leeds, Y.R.C.: London, Unwin, 1908 
8vo, pp. vii, 352; plates. 

Among the articles are ; — 
F. Botterill, Two new climbs on Scafell Crags. 
~— A new route up Slanting Gully, Lliewydd. 
S. W. Cuttriss, Gaping Ghyll Hole. 
A. R. Dwerryhouse, Limestone caverns and their origin. 
E. E. Roberts, Mere Gill Hole. 


Books, Pamphlets, etc. 


Agassiz, Elizabeth C. Louis Agassiz, sa vie et sa correspondance. Traduit 
de l’anglais. Neuchiitel, Berthoud, 1887 
8vo, pp. xi, 617; portrait. 

The English original was published by Houghton Mifflin, Boston, in 
1885, and by Macmillan, London, 1886. 

Agassiz, L. Notice sur sa vie. In Album de la Suisse romane. 
8vo, pp. 16. Janvier, 184€ 

a@’Alési, Hugo. Catalogue des tableaux par Hugo d’Alési. Vues du Dauphiné, 
de la Cote d’Azur, de Suisse et de Tunisie. 


8vo, pp. 22; 11 plates, Paris, Imp. Lecoy et Mathorel, 1902 
America’s Heads and Horns. In Fry’s Mag. London, vol. xi, no. 61. 
8vo, pp. 3-10; ill. April, 1909 


An account of a national collection of trophies, heads of mountain goat 
and sheep, etc., formed by Dr Hornaday. 

Atkinson, Edwin [Felix] Thos, Notes on the history of the Himalaya of the 
N.-W. P., India. Privately printed, St Leonards-on-Sea, 1883 
2 vols, 8vo. 

Reprinted from the author’s ‘Memoir on the Himalayan Districts of the 
north-western Provinces,’ which formed volumes 10-12 of the 
‘ Statistical, descriptive, and historical account of the N.-W. Provinces 
of India’ in 14 vols, 1874-1886, edited by E. T. Atkinson. 

Aubert, Th. Emérentienne. Roman. Gendve, Atar [1908]. Fr. 3.50 
8vo, pp. 203. 

A simply told novel of climbing (Tour Noir) and (as a secondary interest) 
a romantic love-story. 

Baillie-Grohmann, W. A. Tyrol. Painted by E. Harrison Compton. 
Described by W. A. Baillie-Grohmann. London, Black, 1908. 7/6 
8vo, pp. x, 208; coloured plates. 

Bartlett’s Switzerland ; see La Farina, G., La Svizzera, 1842. 

Benesch, Fritz. Spezialfiihrer auf die Raxalpe. 4. vermehrte u. verbesserte 
Autlage. Wien, Artaria, 1909. K. 4 
8vo, pp. xii, 181; map, plates. 

A good handbook, well illustrated, to this climbers’ training ground near 
Vienna. The first edition was published in 1894. ' 

Benson, C. E. British mountaineering. 

London, Routledge: New York, Dutton, 1909. 5/- 
8vo, pp. xii, 224; plates. 
Nw 2 
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Berchtold, Dr. Ascension de la Berra le 18 juillet 1860. 


8vo, pp. 7. 
Bernoville, Raphaél. La Souanétie libre. Episode d’un voyage a la chaine 
centrale du Caucase. Paris, Morel, 1875 


Folio, pp. 173; map, plates. 

Besson, Dr Armand. Quatre mois aux chasseurs alpins. La défense de 
notre fronti¢re du Sud-Est. Bourges, Tardy-Pigelet, 1894 
8vo, pp. 49. 

Bourrit, M. T. Lettre 4 H. B. de Saussure. Une ascension au Mont-Blanc, 
datée 20 septembre 1783. Printed from MS. in Alpine Journal, London, 
vol. 24, no. 183, pp. 420-423. 

Bradley, A.G. Highways and Byways in the Lake District. With illustra- 
tions by Joseph Pennell. | London and New York, Macmillan, 1901. 5/- 
8vo, pp. xii, 323; map, ill. 

Burat, Amédée. Une excursion dans les Alpes francaises. In Revue Uni- 
verselle. 8vo, pp. 18. (c. 1865) 

Butler, Arthur Gray. Zermatt churchyard. Poem reprinted from the 
‘Times’ of July 1865. 


8vo, pp. 2. Privately printed, Cambridge, 1909 
C., M. Guide itinéraire & Chamonix et autour du Mont-Blanc. Avec une 
carte. 2me édition. Geneve, Blanchard, 1873 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 32. 

Campbell, Dr A. Itinerary from Phari in Thibet, to Lassa, with appended 
routes from Darjeeling to Phari. In Journ. of the Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 
N.S. No. xvi. April, 1848. 
8vo, pp. 247-276. 

——— Routes from Darjeeling to Thibet. In Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, No. 17. 

8vo, pp. 488-500. November, 1848 

Notes on Eastern Thibet. In Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, No. 3, 1855. 

8vo, pp. 215-240. 

Cap, P. A. Conrad Gesner, naturaliste suisse du xvit siccle. 


8vo, pp. 31. Paris, Masson, 1864 
Casella, G. Ce qu’il faut savoir pour devenir alpiniste. In Je sais tout, 
Paris, 4me année, no. 43. 15 aout 1908 


8vo, pp. 73-82. 

Le Vertige des Cimes. Roman d’aventures. 

8vo, pp. 272. Paris, Soc. d’éditions litt. & artist., 1908 

The characters in this novel are climbing, alone or in twos, the great 

Oberland peaks just all the time. While doing so they are suffering 
many strange agonies of soul and.are meditating on or committing 
great crimes. Mr John Whatt (‘Ses ascensions en deux années le 
rendirent célébre. I] n’était pas un pic des Alpes qu’il ne connft ’’) 
has a brilliant idea for a new method of committing suicide. “ Il 
était venu attacher cette longue corde au sommet du Schreckhorn. 
‘Mon corps oscillera, ricanait-il. I] mesurera la rotation du globe. 
Ah! ah! ... Mon cadavre dominera le monde!’ He fails the 
tirst time; his slip is tuken for some marvellous feat (‘* Vous étes le 
premier qui osa descendre le Schreckhorn par la Gleckstein '’), and 
he is carried into Grindelwald as a hero on the shoulders of four 
guides. The second time he is successful. There are many incidents 
as vood --or as bad within the covers of this book. 

~Champly, H. Suisse et Savoie. Souvenirs de voyace. 


Avo, pp. 144. Paris, Poulet-Malassis, 1859 
Chappuis,C. Examen staat de l’opinion de Celiug Antipater sur le passage 
d’Annibal dans les Alpes. In Meém. d. Soc. savantes. 1864 


8vo, pp. 21-42. 
Upholds the Col d’Argenti¢re. A reply to Rossignol’s Little St Bernard 
in the Memoires for 1861. 
Chatelanat, P. Le Professeur Oswald Heer. Lausanne, Bridel, 1892 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 46. Reprinted from the Chrétien Evangélique. 
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Chatterton, Lady. The Pyrenees, with excursions into Spain. 
2 vols, 8vo, lithographs. London, Saunders and Otley, 1845 
Henrietta Georgiana, née Iremonger, 1806-1876 ; a prolitic story-writer. 
Church, J. E. The Mt Kose Weather Observatory. Agricultural experiment 
station, University of Nevada: Bulletin No. 67. June, 1908 
8vo, pp. 36; plates. 
Corti, Ernesto. Strenna per gli alpinisti ed amatori di viaggi. Ricordi di un 
viaggio pedestre da Lodi a 8. Moriz in Engadina. 
8vo, pp. 206. Lodi, dell’ Avo, 1879 
Cuénot, Henry. Autour de Sainte-Croix, Jura suisse. 3me édition. 
Yverdon, Landry, 1901 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 59; ill. Reprinted from Ann. C.A.F. 1895. 
Dandolo, Tullio. La Svizzera considerata nelle sue vaghezze pittoresche, 
nella storia, nelle legyi, e ne’ costumi. Lettere di Tullio Dandolo. 


10 vols, sm. Svo. Milano, Stella, 1829-1833 
Dechy, M.de. Kaukasus. Reisen und Forschungen im kaukssischen Hoch. 
vebirge. Band III. Berlin, Reimer, 1907. M. 40 


4to, pp. ix, 410; plates. 
This volume contains the scientific results. It contains ;— 
Botanik, von Dr Fred. Filarsky; Zoolopie—Kafer, v. E. Csiki; Be- 
schreibung d. gesammelten Versteinerungen, v. Dr Karl Papp: Pe- 
trographie, v. Dr Franz Schafarzik ; Beitruge z. Kenntnis des Baues 
u. d. Oberflichengestaltung d. Knukasus, von M. v. Dechy. 
Desroches, Les ascensions au Mont-Blanc. Racontées par un de ses grimpeurs. 
Bibliotheque du touriste dans les Alpes. Grenoble, Drevet [1908] 
8vo, pp. 111. 
Deutsche Alpenzeitung. Natur und Kunst. VIII. Jahrgang (1908/1909) 
II. Halbband (Ocktober 1908-Marz 1909). 
4to, pp. iv, 319; ill. Miinchen, Lankes & Hertz, 1909 
Among other articles this contains ;— 
F. Vochting, Besteig. d. Walliser Weisshorns, 1907. 
E. Altkirch, Gebirgsmalerei. 
O. Lang], Die O.-Wand d. Kl. Zinne, 1907. 
—— Der Delaygoturm. 
G. Jiiger, Im Reiche d. Marmolata. 
—— Ombretta-Vernalestock im Contrin. 
Dr Ahde-Bernays, Der Kiinstler Waldmiiller. 
O. Roegner, Sonnige Wintertage im Clariden-Gebiet. 
Schiller-Tietz, Die Bedeutung d. Schneedecke im Haushalt der Natur. 
F. Hohenleitner, Der Weisse Kogel. 
J. Peer, Schifahrten im steirischen Salzkammergut. 
A. Steinitzer, Drei Wochen in d. Abruzzi. 
G. Hakenholz, Ersteig. d. Pies v. Teneriffa. 
F. X. Endres, Eine Uberschreitung d. Zahnkofels. Erste Durch- 
kletterung d. S.-O.- Wand. 

The illustrations, coloured and uncoloured, keep up to a very 
high standard. Perhaps those to be specially noticed for their 
excellence are, among those from photographs, Glacier du 
Charbon by V. Sella and the Cima Ombretta by G. Jaeger : and 
among those from pictures, E. Bracht’s Der Statfelwald. 
There are illustrations from drawings by Wieland, Compton, 
Barth, and others. 

—— Beilage. Verkehr und Sport, IV, nr. 13-24. 
4to, pp. 169-23. 
In this there is an article on Die grossen Alpinen Vereine und ihr 
Wirken. 
—- Beilage. Sport und Gesundheit, I, Nr. 7-11. 
4to, pp. 65-Yo. 
Drevet, Louise. La Vallée de Chamonix et le Mont Blanc... . Nouvelle 
édition. Grenoble, Drevet (1908) 
8vo, pp. 70. 
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Durier, Ch. Le Mont Blanc vu de l’observatoire du Puy-de-Déme. In La 
Nature, no. 719. 12 mars, 1887 
4to, pp. 226-7. 
Elton, Charles. Norway: the road and the fell. 
8vo, pp. vii, 285. London and Oxford, Parker, 1864 
Enzensperger, Ernst. Wie sollen unsere Mittelschiiler die Alpen Bereisen. 
Technische Anleitungen und wissenschaftliche Anregungen. 
8vo, pp. 124; plates. Kempten u. Miinchen, Kusel, 1909. M. 1.80 
- We have already had to notice this work favourably when it first came 
out as ‘ Programm d. k. Wilhelmsgmyn. in Miinchen’ last year. It is 
an excellent general introduction to what may be observed on a first 
trip to the Alps and what may help to make such a trip interesting 
and instructive. The illustrations are numerous and enlightening. 
One hardly knows whether or not it is to be wished that English 
schoolboys should take a holiday trip so seriously as this work 
expects the German schoolboy to take it; still a little at least of the 
simply given information in this book would not hurt any schoolboy. 
Falke, Konrad. Im Banne der Jungfrau. Ziirich, Rascher, 1909. Fr. 12.50 
4to, pp. xvi, 250; 42 plates. 

Written by a nature-lover, yet dedicated to the memory of Guyer-Zeller, 
originator of the Jungfrau Railway. The contents are; the attraction, 
the climbing, the disasters of the Jungfrau: Adolf Guyer- Zeller, 
biography: climbing round the Jungfrau : the alpine dance of death : 
the crossing of the Alps in the balloon ‘ Cognac.’ 

La Farina, Giuseppe. La Svizzera storica ed artistica. 
2 vols, 4to; Bartlett's plates. Firenze, Bardi, 1842 
Finnemore, John. Peeps at many lands. Switzerland. With twelve full- 
page illustrations in colour by A. D. McCormick. R.1., J. Hardwicke Lewis 


and others. London, Black, 1908. 1/6 
8vo, pp. 86. 

de Gaspari, Olimpia. Alpinisti in erba. Vaggio di tre ragazzi al San Ber- 
nardo. Torino, G. Gallizio, 1908. L. 2.50 


8vo, pp. 120; ill. 

The adventures of three budding boy climbers on the Gt St Bernard and 
at Courmayeur, told by one of themselves. Pleasantly told in its 
way. 

Girardin, Paul. La glaciation quaternaire & actuelle en fonction du socle 
dans la ‘‘ Savoie Massive.” In Bull. Soc. neuchat. de Géogr. tome xix. 


8vo, pp. 96-119; ill. Neuchatel, Attinger, 1908 
Glaciers. Résolutions sur l'étude des glaciers. 9me Congrés internat. de 
Géographie. Geneve, 1908 


Svo, pp. 24-26. 
_—— Philips’ Geographical pictures, edited by P. H. L'Katrange. 
London, Philips, 1908. 1/3 each 
Series 1. No.6. Scesaplana. No. 10. Mer de Glace, Chamonix. 
Plates 20" x 14", illustrative of geographical features. A descriptive 
note and questions are printed below. 

Gribble, Francis, Montreux. Painted by J. Hardwicke Lewis and May 
Hardwicke Lewis. Described by Francis Gribble. 

Sq. 8vo, pp. viii, 112; coloured plates. London, Black, 1908. 21/- net 
The illustrations include ;—-Alps from Villeneuve, Dents d’Oches, Alps 
from Clarens, Alps from Caux, Dent du Midi from Gryon. 

—— Lausanne. Painted by J. Hardwicke Lewis and May Hardwicke Lewis. 
Described by Francis Gribble. London, Black, 1909. 7/6 nett 
8vo, pp. vi, 110; col. plates. 

Hedin, Sven. Entdeckungen in Tibet. In Zeitsch. Ges. f. Erdkunde Berlin, 
no. 38. 8vo, pp. 153-163. 1909 

Heeley, W.L. ‘Tibet. In Calcutta Review, no. 117. July, 1874 
8vo, pp. 139-179. 

A review of various books. 
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Hemann, M. Beautés et merveilles de la nature en Suisse. 


8vo, pp. 233; plate. Paris, Corbet, 1837 
Holdich, Sir T..H. Dr Sven Hedin’s explorations. In Travel & Explora- 
tion, London, vol. 1, no. 2. February, 1909 


8vo, pp. 89-100; portrait, il. 

Hulme, F. E, That rock-garden of ours. London, Unwin, 1909 10/6 nett 
8vo, pp. 328; plates. 

This contains a few references to alpine plants. 

Huson, Thomas. Round about Helvellyn. Twenty-four plates by Thomas 
Huson, R.L, R.P.E. With Notes by the Artist and Descriptive Passages 
from Wordsworth’s Poems. London, Seeley, 1895 
Folio, pp. 51; 24 plates. 

This is no. 20 of the edition of 50 large paper copies. Good plates. 

Hutchins, E.,and Mr Ross. The forest region of Mount Kenia. In Nature, 
London, no. 2039, vol. 79. November 26, 1908 
4to, pp. 108--109. 

These two ofticials last year visited the glaciers on the west of Kenia 
and found them much asdescribed by Mr Mackinder. Over 7000 feet 
they found the atmosphere calm, with a day movement towards the 
central pexk and a night movement away from it. Kenia was bare 
of snow on the N.E., and only once during the months of observation, 
April-June (the wet months), did they encounter a snow-stoim. 


Lewis, J. Hardwicke; see Finnemore, J., and Gribble, F. 

Lunn, Arnold. Ski-ing in the high Alps. In Travel & Exploration, London, 
vol. 1, no. 2. February 1909 
8vo, pp. 130-139 ; ill. 

McCormick, A. D., see Finnemore, J. 

Madeleine Odermatt, ou le Canton d’Uri. Geneve, Gruaz, 1838 
8vo, pp. 333. 

A novel round the St Gotthard, with much description of scenery and 
customs. 

Marriott, E. Giovanni Segantini. Manchester, Sherratt and Hughes, 1908 
8vo, pp. 12. Reprinted from Manchester Quarterly, no. evil. 

Martel, E. A. L’Evolution souterraine. Biblioth¢que de Philosophie scien- 
tifique. Paris, Fiammarion, 1908. Fr. 3.50 
8vo, pp. 388; ill. 

Martin, K.. Studien iiber Landschaftsbilder vom Nordfjord und der Westkiiste 
Norwevens. [In Zeits. d. Ges. f. Erdk. Berlin, no. 2. 1909 
8vo, pp. 85-97 ; ill. 

Martins, Chas. Remarques et expériences sur les glaciers sans névé de In 

chaine du Faulhorn. In Annales d. Sc. géol. vol. 1, Paris. 1842 

8vo, pp. 26; plate. 

Nouvelles observations sur le Glacier du Faulhorn. In Bull. Soe. géol. 
France, t. 11, 2e sér. 2U janvier, 1845 
8vo, pp. 28; plate. 

Printed also in Bibl. Universelle Geneve, N.S. 56, April 1845. 

Moncrieff, A. R. Hope. The Peak Country. Painted by W. Biscombe 
Gardner. Described by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 


8vo, pp. xii, 182; coloured plates. London, Black, 1908. 7/6 nett 
Morison, Margaret Cotter. A Lonely Summer in Kashmir. 

Sy. Svo, pp. villi, 281; plates. London, Duckworth, 1904 
Mornet, D. Le sentiment de la nature en France de J.-J. Rousseau a Bernardin 

de St-Pierre. Paris, Hachette, 1906 
The Mountains of the Moon. In Blackwood's Mag. London, vol. 185, no. 619. 

8vo, pp. 61-69, January, 1909. 2/6 


Mourral, Daniel. Glossaire des Noms Topographiques les plus usités dans 
le Sud-Est de la France et les Alpes Occidentales. Bibliotheque Scien- 
titique du Dauphine. Grenoble, Drevet £1907] 
8vo, pp. 124. 
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Nathorst, A. G., J. M. Hulth, G. de Geer. Swedish explorations in Spitz- 
bergen, 1758-1908. Stockholm, Centraltryckeriet, 1909 
8vo, pp. 89. Reprinted from Ymer, 1909. 

Contains an historical sketch, bibliography and list of maps. 

Paul, F. Der Skilauf. Kurzgefasste Anleitung zur Erlernung des Skilaufs, 
mit Wenden, Springen, Abfahren etc., nebst Beschreibung der verschiedenen 
Bindungen. Rorschach, Kober [1908] 
8vo, pp. 32; ill. 

Peck, Annie S. The first ascent of Huascaran. In Harper’s Monthly Mag. 
vol. exvili, no. 704. January, 1909 
8vo, pp. 173-187; ill. 

Miss Peck believes that by her ‘truly gigantic task’ of ascending 
Huascaran, which she thinks to be 24,000 feet, she has ‘had the 
honour of breaking the world’s record’ in climbing. It was done ‘in 
the interests of Harper’s Magazine’—a strange motive for such an 
expedition, and it is curious that it was carried out not without 
shrieks and cries of terror on the part of the authoress, who is rather 
callous about Robert Taugwalder her Swiss guide’s suffering from 
frost-bite, resulting since in the amputation of half a hand and half 
afoot. Ifa good piece of work is done the style of narration in this 
article is not the best way to record it. 

Penck, Dr A. The origin of the Alps. In Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc., New 
York, vol. xli, no. 2. Febiuary, 1909 
8vo, pp. 65-71. 

Plumandon, J. R. Le Mont-Blanc vu de l’observatoire du Puy-de-Déme par- 
dessus les Monts du Forez. In La Nature, 15e année, no. 715. 


4to, pp. 173-4; ill. 12 février, 1887 
—— Le Mont-Blanc vu du sommet du Puy-de-Dome. In La Nature, 22° année, 
no. 1090. 21 avril, 1894 


4to, pp. 333-334: map, ill. 
Pritchett, R. T. ‘Gamle Norge.’ Rambles and scrambles in Norway, 
4to, pp. x, 210; ill. London, Virtue, 1879 
Rambert, Eugene. Su mort: ses funérailles. Lausanne, Bridel, 1886 
8vo, pp. 32. Reprinted from Gaz. de Lausanne. 
Rosiere, Dr J. Chamonix, station d’altitude. 


8vo, pp. Vil, 82: plates. Paris, Soc. d’éditions scientif., 1898 
Russell, Count Henry. Pau, Biarritz, Pyrénées. Seconde édition. 
8vo, pp. iv, 156. Pau, Vignancour, 1890 


Presented by T. Fisher Unwin, Esq. 
Souvenirs d’un Montagnard. 2de édition revue et corrigée. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 7338. Pau, Vignancour, 1908. Fr. 5 
The tirst edition of this, consisting of reprints of articles from the C.A.F. 
Annuaire and the Bull. Soc. Ramond, is very rare, as the author 
recalled the issue, which was made in 1878. A second edition was 
published in 1888. Included in this last edition are extracts from 
the author’s ‘16,000 lieues a travers l’Asie et ’Oceanie.’ This volume 
deals almost entirely with the Pyrenees. 

Saint-Gervais-sur-Arve. Vallée de Mont-Joie. Les bains, le Mont-Joly, le 
pavillon, glaciers, cascades, excursions, légendes, etc. Au profit des 
pauvres. Bonneville, Chavin, 1862 
8vo, pp. 12. 

Savile, Frank. The suffragette. In the Strand Mag. London, Newnes, 
vol. xxxvi, no. 211. July, 1908 
8vo, pp. 3-10; ill. by A. D. McCormick. 

A climbing story of the Lake District. 

Savoy. Vues de la Savoie, Dessinées d’aprés nature et Lithographiées Par 

Courtois ; suivies d’un précis historique et descriptif. Province de Savoie 


propre. 4. Livraison. Chambéry, Courtois et Aubert, 1833 
$to, 38 plates, map. 
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Schinz, Dr Hans, et Keller, Dr Robert. Flore de la Suisse. Edition 

‘francaise revue par le Prof. dr E. Wilezek. Premiére partie, flore 

d’excursion. . . Lausanne, Rouge, 1909 
8vo, pp. xxili, 690. 

This work is intended primarily for botanical students and is arranged 
to indicate the relationships between families and species. This is 
not simply a translation of the ‘ der Schweiz,’ but a new edition 
carefully re-edited. 

Ski Tours. Uxbridge, Hutchings [1909] 

A note book for keeping particulars of tours. 

Skinner, Mary. Mountain climbing for women in England. In Young 
Woman’s Mag. London. July, 1908 
8vo, pp. 331-334 ; ill. 

Smith, J.C. Mountain telephotography.. In the Telephoto Quarterly, vol. 1, 
no. 4. London, Gale & Polden, December 25, 1908. 4d. 
8vo, pp. 3-12; ill. 

An article on telephotography in Switzerland. 

Spemann’s Alpen-Kalendar. 1909 

Three days on a page, each has an illustration of an alpine scene. The 
illustrations have been selected by Frau M. Wundt: they vary each: 


year. 
Les sports d’hiver en Suisse. Annuaire de la Suisse hivernale. 3me Année. 
8vo, pp. 204; ill. Neuchitel, Attinger (1908] 


Steiner, Johann. Der Reise-Gefiihrte durch die Osterreichische Schweiz oder | 
das obderennsische Salzkammergut. In _historisch-geographisch-statis- 
tischer, kameralischer und pitoresker Hinsicht. Ein Taschenbuch zur 
Begleitung in diesen Gegenden. Linz, Fink, 1829 
8vo, pp. xxiv, 456; plate. 

Stern, Bernhard, Vom Kaukasus zum Hindukusch. Reisemomente. 


8vo, pp. vil, 322: ill. Berlin, Cronbach, 1893 
Tapernoux, P. Nouveau guide en Suisse. Lausanne, Jaquenod (? 1871] 
8vo, pp. xxvii, 196; map. 
T[hiolly], F. Excursion en Savoie et en Suisse. [Genéve] 1858 


8vo, pp. 64; ill. Lithographed. 

Tolomei, Dr Ferruccio. La grande Catena alpina di displuvio sopra |’ Alto 
Adige. i. Le valli dell’ Alto Adige che appartengono al Regno d’ Italia. 
ii. Dal Monte Pater al Passo di Toblico. Estratto dall’ Archivio per!’ Alto 
Adige. Trento, Zippel, 1907 
8vo, pp. 65; ill. 

Trotter, Capt. H. Account of the Pundit’s journey in Great Tibet from Leh 
in Ladakh to Lhasa and of his return via Assam. Read before the R.G.S. 
May 15th, 1877. London, Clowes, 1878 
8vo, pp. 52; map. 

Tscharner, J. K. von. Der Kanton Graubiinden, historisch, statistisch, 
geographisch dargestellt fiir einheimische und fremde Reisende. 
8vo, pp. 300; plates. Chur, Grubenmann, 1842 

de Tschudi, F. Le monde des Alpes ou description pittoresque des montagnes 
de la Suisse et purticulidrement des animaux qui les peuplent. 


3 vols, 8vo. Geneve, Fick, 1858 
Tschudi, I. Savoyen und das angrenzende Piemont und Dauphiné. Reise- 
taschenbuch. St. Gallen, Scheitlin & Zollikofer, 1871 


8vo, pp. 176; maps. 

-—— Guide suisse. Manuel du voyageur dans les Cantons. Premiére édition 
francaise. St-Gall, Scheitlin and Zollikofer, 1861 
Sm. 8vo, pp. vili, 278; map. 

—— Der Tourist in der Schweiz und dem angrenzenden Siid-Deutschland, 
Ober-Italien und Savoyen. MReisetaschenbuch. 25. Aufl. 

St Gallen, Scheitlin und Zollikofer, 1883 
Sm. 8vo, pp. Ixxxviii, 660 ; maps, ete. 
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Twining, Henry. The elements of picturesque scenery, or studies of nature 
made in travel with a view to improvement in landscape painting. 
4to, pp. xiv, 309; plates. London, Longmans, 1853 
The first edition of this was privately printed in 1846. Two further 
volumes of the above were printed up to 1870. 
pp. 20-148 deal with mountains, rocks and volcanoes. The plates 
include a view of the Jungfrau and of the Pic du Midi d’Ossau. 
de Villeneuve-Bargemont, C. Voyage dans la Vallée de Buarcelonnette, 


Département des Basses-Alpes. Agen, Noubel, 1815 
8vo, pp. 164. 
Vulliemin, L. Notice sur Abraham Ruchat. Lausanne, Ducloux, 1838 


8vo, pp. 30. 

Waber, A. Bibliographie nationale Suisse. Fascicule III?, Descriptions 
géographiques et récits de voyages et excursions en Suisse (fin du fascicule 
III). 8vo, pp. xvi, 172. Berne, Wyss, 1909 

Walcher, 8. Touristenfiihrer durch die Schweiz. Leipzig, Weber, 1856 
8vo, pp. xii, 407; maps, plates. 

Walser, Dr Hermann, Landeskunde der Schweiz. Sammlung Géschen. 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 146; map, plates. Leipzig, Gdschen, 1908. Pfg. 80 
Williamson, C. N. The climbs of the English Lake District. In All the 
Year Round, vol. 25. November 18, 1884 


8vo, pp. 28-50. Reprinted from no. 1 of Journal of Rock and Fell Climbing 
Club, q.v. 

Wolterstorff, Dr Hermann. Aus dem Hochgebirge. Erinnerungen eines 
Bergsteigers. Teill : Zermatt und die Zermuatter Bergwelt. 2te vermelirte 
und verbesserte Auflage. 

Mugdeburg, Selbstverlag, Gustav Adolfstr. 18, 1909. M. 5 u. M. 4.50 
8voO, pp. xii, 145; plates. 

This agreeably written book is well illustrated by drawings by Mr 
Compton and by excellent photographs, chietly by Signor Sella. The 
first edition was published in 1902. Many additions have been made 
to the present edition, of which the above is the first part. 

* Zdarsky, Mathias. Alpine (Lilienfelder) Skifahr-Technik. Eine Anleitung 
zum Selbstunterricht. 4te, methodisch umyearbeitete Autlage. 
8vo, pp. 9V; plates. Berlin, Mecklenburg (1908) 

Items. 

Photograph. A photograph of Francois Favret at the age of 82 has been 
presented to the Club by Mr H. F. Montagnier. Favret was one of Albert 
Smith’s guides on Mont Blanc. His father, Pierre Marie Favret, was one 
of Dr Hamel’s guides and also accompanied Clissold and others. His 
grandfather Francois Favret was with Saussure on Mont Blane in 1787 
and on the Col du Geant the following year. The present Francois 
Favret lives in the house built by Jacques Balmat in the village of Pélerins 
in 1787. 

Wieland, Hans Beatus, Eiger, Monch und Jungfrau vor Sonnenaufgang. 

Ziirich, Rascher, 1909 

A fine coloured drawing 2 ft. x 3 ft. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘THE ALPINE GuIpE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘THe ALPINE GuipE,’ THE CENTRAL ALPS. Parr I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
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F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhéne and Rhine valleys. 

‘ ALPINE JOURNAL.’—The Committee have had under considera- 
tion various points in connection with the ‘Alpine Journal,’ and 
recommend that it shall contain— 

(a) More information on subjects of general Alpine interest, such 

as new huts, inns, maps, «c. 
(6) A note of new and interesting expeditions by foreign climbers. 
(c) An annual record of the more interesting expeditions made 
by members, and of their visits to the less known mountain 
districts, so as to facilitate the exchange of information. 

The Committee have submitted the matter to the Editor, and, at 
their request and with the Editor’s concurrence, Captain Farrar 
will for the present collect the information for this portion of the 
work, as well as 

(dq) collect and edit the accounts of new expeditions and of 
accidents. 

Information on these subjects, preferably type-written, should be 
sent to him, Brayfield House, Newport Pagnell, and for the August 
number not later than June 80. 

Tre ALPINE CuuB OnpituaRY.—Sir Maurice Holzmann (1874), 
Count Henry Russell (1864), Sir John Bamford Slack (1904), 
Colonel H. G. Watson (1908). 

THE Dupuis CABANE ON THE Cou D’OrNy.—Members of the 
Club who may not have recently visited the N. end of the chain 
of Mont Blane will be interested to know of the splendidly 
situated hut, ‘Cabane Julien Dupuis,’ now erected on the Col 
d’Orny, on the eastern edge of the Plateau du Trient. It is reached 
in an hour or so from the Cabane d’Orny, on the same side (left 
bank) of the Glacier d’Orny, and stands some 10,300 ft. above sea 
level, commanding a most magnificent and romantic prospect. All 
the climbs on the edge of the Trient plateau, so well loved and 
charmingly described by Javelle, are within quite easy reach, and 
as the I’enétre de Saleinaz is only about 40 minutes’ distant, the 
Aiguilles d’Argenti¢re and du Chardonnet, as well as the Col du 
Chardonnet, are more accessible from this hut than from the 
Saleinaz. The hut is the property of the S.A.C. (Diablerets Sec- 
tion), and has accommodation for twenty-five persons, as well as 
supplies of wood for their use, whilst water is close at hand. 
Climbers finding themselves crowded out of the Cabane d’Orny by 
the tourists from Champex (4-5 hrs. distant), may well go further 
and fare better in this grandly placed and well-built refuge. 

WALTER WESTON. 

THe Rirucio-ALBERGO GASsTALDI (2,649 m.), in Valle d’Ale di 
Lanzo, was, unfortunately, destroyed by fire on December 6, 1908 ; 
but we understand from the ‘ Rivista Mensile del C.A.I.’ for April 
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1909 that it is hoped for the summer of 1909 to organise 
‘un modesto servizio di osteria’ in the old Rifugio Gastaldi, near 
by. 
cee First ASCENT OF THE ROSENGARTEN SpPiTzE.—We have 
received the following statement from Mr. Comyns Tucker and Mr. 
T. H. Carson: ‘ Our attention has been called to a statement by 
Messrs. Purtscheller and Hess, in the 8rd vol. of their guide to the 
Eastern Alps (“Der Hochtourist in den Ostalpen,’’ 8rd ed. 1903, 
pp. 63), to the effect that the first ascent of the Rosengarten Spitze 
(formerly known as the Federer Kogel) was made by us from the 
western side. So much care has been bestowed on this guide-book, 
and it is in general so accurate, that we think it right to correct the 
above statement, which is indeed wholly inaccurate. On the day 
before our ascent in 1874 we examined the mountain from Vajolet, 
the glen on the eastern side of the Rosengarten Spitze, and deter- 
mined to make our attempt by a long steep slope of rock which, as 
we looked at it from below on the east side of the mountain, fell 
away from the northern shoulder of the peak.* On the following 
day we reached the foot of this steep slope by means of a couloir, 
which descends into the gap marked Gartl Schlucht on the map of 
the group (1 : 25000) published by the D.O.A.-V. in 1898. From 
the top of the couloir we climbed the above-mentioned slope of rock, 
inclining always to our left and so coming more and more on to the 
eastern face. During this time we were climbing in full view of the 
Vajolet shepherds, who later in the day came to congratulate us on 
our ascent.t At the top of the slope we turned again a little to the 
left, bearing still further south along the eastern face and follow- 
ing the brink of the precipices above Vajolet.t Eventually we 
reached the summit through a high mountain cirque on the eastern 
side, which we had previously seen from Vajolet. We never touched 
the western side of the mountain at all. 

‘The climb was made nearly thirty-five years ago, but it was not 
one easily to be forgotten, and on all the above points our recollec- 
tion is clear. If any corroboration is needed it will be found in 
Mr. Comyns Tucker’s article in vol. vii. of the ‘‘ Alpine Journal.”’ 
- Our only guide was Francois Dévouassoud. 

‘Messrs. Purtscheller and Hess also refer in their guide-book 
(vol. 3, p. 68) to an ascent of the eastern side of the Rosengarten 
Spitze made in 1896 by Messrs. Raynor and Phillimore; and on 
p. 65 they give a detailed account of this route. The ‘ Alpine 
Journal ” (vol. xviii. p. 252) contains an account by the last-named 
climbers of an ascent made by them of a peak in the Rosengarten 
group, called “ Catenaccio,”’ from the east. This peak appears to be 
identical with the Rosengarten Spitze, which on the old Austrian 
survey (1 : 75000) is called M. alto di Cantenazzi. And it may 
be added that Messrs. Raynor and Phillimore’s account of this 
climb corresponds substantially with the route up the eastern side 
of the Rosengarten Spitze described by Messrs. Purtscheller and 


* Alpine Journal, vol. vii. p. 359. 7 
¢ Ibid. p. 363. ¢{ Ibid. p. 361. 
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Hess on p. 65 of their guide-book. The whole of this route must, 
so far as we can gather, have lain to the south of the route by 
which we ascended.’ 

New Ascents In NEw ZEALAND.—We learn from the ‘ Otago 
Daily Times’ of March 6, 1909, kindly sent to us by Mr. G. A. 
Solly, that some very interesting ascents have been made in the 
Mount Cook district. 


The Hermitage, March 2. 


Mr. Claude A. MacDonald, a well-known member of the English 
Alpine Club, who has been here for some weeks with his wife and 
family, has been doing some good mountaineering work. It has 
already been mentioned that, accompanied by Peter Graham, the 
chief guide, he made an attempt on Mount Cook, and got within 
600 yards of the summit, when a south-west gale sprang up, and the 
ascent had to be given up. The climb, however, was not without 
fruit, as Mr. MacDonald, returning by Green’s Saddle and the 
Linda Glacier, made the first traverse from the Hooker Glacier to 
the Tasman Glacier. He was thus enabled to examine the route 
taken by the Rev. W. S. Green in the first ascent of Mount Cook. 
This has been adversely criticised by other mountaineers, but both 
Mr. MacDonald and Graham agree that in the present condition of 
the ice the route is excellent, and about as good as could be chosen. 
The time occupied in the traverse was 17 hours to the Ball Hut. 

On February 26, Mr. MacDonald scaled Coronet Peak from the 
south —the first time that the ascent has been made. It was a 
very interesting and varied climb, occupying 104 hrs. A fine 
view of the T'rancis Joseph and Spencer Gqlaciers was obtainable. 
On February 27 Mr. Mac])onald, accompanied by Graham, made 
the first traverse of Mount Malte Brun, ascending by the south 
aréte and descending by the north aréte. This was a traverse of 
grand climbing, with good rock all the way, and occupied 18} hrs., 
including 13 hr.’s rest on the top. 

Mr. Macdonald describes the panorama seen from the summit as 
simply magnificent. He could see the sea on both sides of the 
island, and the West Coast (only about 20 miles distant) seemed to 
be almost lying at his feet. The townships could be seen, and 
even the breakers on the seashore. The rich vegetation on the 
western slopes of the ranges made a striking feature in the view. 
It was most unfortunate that in returning to The Hermitage from 
the last climb Mr. Macdonald injured his foot, probably getting it 
poisoned from a coloured thread in his stocking. But for this he 
intended to make an assault on Mount Sefton, which just now is 
in the finest condition for climbing. 

Dr. Bell, the (rovernment Geologist, with Mr. Earle, # member 
of the English Alpine Club, and Mr. Jack Clarke, the well-known 
Alpine guide, now attached to Dr. Bell’s survey party, arrived here 
on Monday, coming over from the West Coast by way of Graham’s 
Saddle and the Tasman Glacier. Dr. Bell is engaged in a very 
interesting survey of the Francis Joseph Glacier. 
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Hokitika, March 9. 

Advice was received to-day of the ascent of Mount Cook by a 
new route over the rocks on the western face from the Hooker (:lacier, 
hitherto considered impassable. The ascent was made on Friday 
by Mr. Earle, a member of the English Alpine Club, with Guides 
Graham (2) and Clarke. The climb occupied 7} hrs. The descent 
was made by the north-western route. 

CLIMBING IN Corsica.—In August, Newbey S. Green, H. Scott 
Jones, H. §. Mundahl and T. G. Ouston spent twelve days in the 
Monte Cinto group. They camped by a cave in the Val de Vallone 
called the ‘ Grotte des Anges’ by the native shepherds. 

Caro Taronato (7,810 ft.).—Supposed second ascent. This 
peak of Dolomitic steepness is crowned by two summits. Some 
400 ft. below the southern summit it is perforated by a large hole, 
about 40 ft. high by 100 ft. long and 80 ft. in thickness, the floor 
sloping at an angle of about 45 degrees to the west. The situation 
and character of this hole render it one of the most remarkable 
and impressive mountain freaks in Kurope. On August 27, H. S. 
Mundahl and T. G. Ouston left camp at 5.45 a.m., crossed the col 
Foggiale to the col connecting Paglia Orba with Capo Tafonato, 
reached the hole by means of a ‘rake’ and easy rocks on the east 
face at about 10 a.m. Leaving the hole by its S. end a few minutes’ 
scrambling brought them to a prominent gap S. of the S. summit 
at 12 o’clock noon. A difficult 40-ft. wall facing E., was followed 
by a delicate traverse leading W., which in turn gave access to a 
small cave in the remarkably honeycombed rock. Some 25 ft. 
above the cave a recently inserted iron piton with two new loops 
of rope was encountered, which was probably placed there by a 
party of Italian climbers whom they subsequently learned had 
been on the mountain three weeks previously. A few minutes later 
an awkward piece of face followed by a trying arm-pull gave access 
to the narrow heady summit-ridge. The southern summit, reached 
at 2.45 p.m., showed two superimposed stones, and across a formid- 
able gap the northern summit appeared, about 20 ft. higher. 

Northern Summit.—On August 31 the same party, after a fruit- 
less attempt nearly straight up from the northern end of the hole, 
reached this summit in 85 minutes from the foot of the rocks. 
The hole was left at its northern extremity, and a series of ledges 
broken by one chimney led in a spirally ascending manner to the 
cairn-crowned summit. The actual course was north, then west, 
then south, then east, then north, then west. 

The writer believes the Italian climbers made the first ascent of 
the S. summit. He was told at the tourist office in Ajaccio that 
Tafonato was climbed years ago; this may have referred to the 
northern summit. The local guide to M. Cinto and Dr. F. von 
Cube’s party had, however, separately reached the hole, but both 
believed the two summits ‘ virgin.’ 

See also article ‘Hochtouren auf Korsika,’ by Dr. Felix von 
Cube, ‘ Zeitscbrift D.O.A.-V.,’ 1901 and 1903. 

T. G. Ouston. 
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ASCENT OF Point No. 4 OF THE FUNFFINGERSTGOCKE FROM THE 
SoutH.—I have been urged by my companions, Messrs. W. C. 
Compton, Valentine Richards, and 'T. H. Fitzpatrick, to send a note 
to the ‘ Alpine Journal’ on this expeditton from Stein, and so to 
supplement the somewhat meagre details of the original ascent in 
1884,* contributed by the late J. A. Hutchison. Our route on 
that occasion was by couloirs on the south side, the descent being 
made on the east side; whilst Messrs. Compton and Valentine 
Richards (who thoroughly explored the several summits of the 
Fiinflingerstécke in 1889 +) climbed the point from the east, but 
by a ditferent route from. that taken by my late friend and myself 
on our descent. 

On September 8 last our party again attacked the steep south 
face of this fine rocky summit, which rises some 600 feet above the 
west portion of the Oberthal glacier. After an interval of nearly 
a quarter of a century it is not unnatural that details of the exact 
route formerly taken should not be very vividly recalled, and my 
recollection of special features on the east side fails me greatly. 
On the ascent, however, the incidental details came back to me 
quite unmistakably. 

The climb starts up a steep and rather broad buttress immediately 
under the highest summit and at the N.E. corner of the W. Oberthal 
glacier. The buttress is best attacked from its west side. It is 
decidedly steep for some 50 or 60 feet and then becomes easier. By 
traversing to the left or W. there is no difficulty in reaching the 
foot of a narrow and steep couloir, clearly visible from below. At 
the same level and some distance to the right, or E., there starts 
ancther similar couloir, which slopes towards the left ; the two meet 
about half-way up the mountain and form a very acute angle. 
Hence a long and still steeper couloir leads to a gap or col on the 
main §S. aréte of the peak, giving access to the east branch of the 
Oberthal glacier. The westerly of the two lower couloirs was the 
one we climbed, a proceeding which required considerable care, 
owing to its steepness aud the scarcity, in places, of good hand and 
foot holds. The upper couloir, however, leading to the gap or col 
referred to, was the most difficult part of the ascent. In places 
it was so narrow, steep, and lacking in holds of any kind that it 
became necessary to climb sideways, with one’s back lodged against 
one wall whilst with hands and knees pressed against the other we 
hoisted ourselves little by little until fresh holds could be reached. 
Irom a point just below and W. of the little col another shorter 
couloir, offering excellent holds, affords a way up to the last part of 
the peak towards the west and gives access to its easily climbed 
S.E. face. 

Our descent was made by the same easy S.E. face and short 
couloir to the upper portion of the long couloir, which was climbed 
to the little col from which it is easy to reach by a snow ridge the 
Ii. branch of the Oberthal glacier. 

* See A. J. vol. xii. p. 226. 
¢ See zbid. vol. xx. pp. 20-29 and 116-121. 
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Fortunately at no part is there much trouble from loose stones. 
Opposite p. 118 of vol. xx. of the ‘Journal’ is a view of the summit 
from the east, which plainly shows the gap or col.* 

There is no question that the climb of this interesting summit 
from the south is one of the finest in the neighbourhood, whilst the 
route by way of the E. Oberthal glacier and the gap in the south 
aréte (i.e. the line of our descent) is by far the shortest and easiest 
way to the summit. We took two hours over our ascent from the 
foot of the rocks, but we proceeded very slowly and carefully. The 
ascent from the little col from the EK. ought to be made easily in 
less than half an hour. Lecu §S. PowELt. 

Petit Parapis.—On September 14, 1908, Mr. Edward Back- 
house with the guides Maurice Joseph Chabod and Albin Dayné of 
Val Savaranche found a route on the W. face of the Petit Paradis 
which does not appear to have been described, and which the 
guides thought was new. The original object of theclimb was to 
reach the Col du Petit Paradis from Val Savaranche, and thence to 
ascend the Grand Paradis. Dégioz was left at 2 a.m., and the 
Lavetiau glacier reached at 7 a.m. The correct route to the Col is 
to skirt below the cliffs of the Petit Paradis, and climb a couloir to 
a point between the snow summit of that mountain and the Col. 
But the guides were rather uncertain of the correct route, and the 
rocks above looked interesting ; so the bergschrund was crossed by 
a snow bridge, and Dayné led up the face. At first there was very 
little difficulty ; but higher up the large quantity of fresh snow on 
a series of rock ribs made progress slow. In better conditions the 
climb would probably be easy. Atnoon, after 34 hrs. on the rocks, 
the foot of one of the turrets which form the summit of the 
mountain was gained. After a meal, Chabod, who had led most 
of the way, unroped and traversed round the foot of the two turrets 
further §., while the other members of the party climbed the 
turret immediately above. Chabod reported favourably and at 1.45 
the traverse to the Col commenced. No difficulty was met with, 
though the climbing was interesting at first, and the Col was reached 
at 3.15. 

The N. ridge of the Grand Paradis is well known. On this occa- 
sion step-cutting was necessary all the way, and the summit was 
not passed till 5.45. Half-an-hour later the rock ‘summit’ was 
reached, and at 6.45 the descent began. The Rifugio was left 
behind in the dark by 8; Pont was reached at 9.15, and, after 
a quarter of an hour’s halt, Dégioz at 11 p.m. Thus the whole 
expedition took 21 hrs.; but this was due to the condition of the 
mountains, and the time wasted near the summit of the Petit 
Paradis. 

Ick AxE FounD ON THE GRAND Parapis.—It may be of some 
interest to record that an axe was found by the above-mentioned 
party on the rocks which interrupt the snow ridge of the Grand 
Paradis. There is little doubt that it belonged to the party of 


* The third notch from the summit. 
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Alpine Club men who fell from this ridge in 1904.* Probably 
the leader, while the others were still on the ice slope, had put 
down his axe in order to get a good grip of the rocks; and had 
been dragged from his hold. 

Dom (4,554 m.=14,942 ft.) By tHe W. ARETE. —The whole 
W. aréte from the Grabenhorn was followed on September 7, 1908, 
by Herr A. Mazlim, with the guide Joseph Knubel. Two gen- 
darmes on the lower portion of the aréte were difficult. Conditions 
generally bad ; crampons used.t 

Durour SPITzE (4,688 m.=15,217 ft.) From MacucnaGa.—This 
ascent was repeated in mid-July 1908 by Herr H. Pfann, Dr. 
G. Freiherr von Saar, and a third climber. The party slept at 
the Marinelli hut, crossed the Marinelli couloir without any diffi- 
culty or danger very early in the morning, and ascended the snow 
slopes leading to the foot of the rocks of the Grenz Gipfel without 
incident. These rocks were, however, found to be in very bad 
order, the easier rocks being so iced that the party was forced off on 
to difficult ground, and took 6 hrs. to complete this portion of the 
ascent.+ 

CoLLE GNIFETTI (about 4,480 m.=—14,699 ft.).—This very 
arduous col was crossed about July 30, 1908, by Professor G. 
_ Lampugnani, a well known authority on the Monte Rosa group, 
and Signor Jack Dumontel.§ The route followed corresponds very 
nearly with the Macugnaga route up the Dufour Spitze, except that 
before reaching the rocks of the Grenz Gipfel a traverse is made to 
the left, and the col, which lies between the Punta Gnifetti and the 
Zumsteinspitze, ' is finally reached up very steep snow slopes. The 
route is well shown in the diagram, ‘ Bollettino,’ xxv. p. 21. The 
passage now recorded is probably the second. Ascents of this 
ki. face of Monte Rosa are more easily made in a summer of 
plentiful snow like 1908, and in July before the slopes become icy, 
but one is never quite safe from anything falling from above during 
the long ascent of the almost endless slopes. 

New HicuH LeEvEL Tour oF Monte Rosa.—New WEIsSTHOR 
(3,580 m.=11,746 ft.) ; CoLLE DELLE Loccie (3,358 m.=11,001 ft.) ; 
Sesia Jocu (4,424 m.=—14,515 ft.).—The passage of these cols 
can be easily done in three days and involves no serious difficulty. 
The route followed describes a complete circle round the main block 
of the Monte Rosa group, while the views of the stupendous EK. 
and S.E. faces of the chain are scarcely to be surpassed. 

The New Weissthor is easily reached from the Riffelhaus in a 
little under 5 hrs. Instead of descending all the way to Macugnaga 
one can traverse in an easy 8 hrs. to the little inn on the Belvedere, 
2 hrs. above Macugnaga and nearly 2,000 ft. higher (provisions 
limiteh). This inn is the starting-point for the Colle delle Loccie. 
Seen from the Weissthor the final slope of this 5 col looks appallingly 


ee 


* Alpine Jounal. vol. xxii. pp. >». B16 fo'l. 

¢ Jahresbericht Sekt Uto, S.A.C., 1908. 

{ Communicated by Herr Pfann to J. P.F 

§$ Communicated by Professor Lampugnani toJ.P. PF. 
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steep and the whole glacier very broken. On leaving the inn one 
crosses the little grassy basin in which it lies to its 8. edge, and 
ascends some old moraine and stone-covered glacier to the Petriolo 
Alpe (lhr.). (Chalets are not usually inhabited till August.) From 
this most ideal spot the view of the E. face of Monte Rosa is 
magnificent. One follows the moraine at the S. end of this oasis 
until it runs out on the open glacier (1 hr.). From this point one 
must steer mainly up the centre of the glacier, which is often so 
broken as to require considerable manceuvring. The Bergschrund 
at the foot of the last slope is reached in a further 8 hrs. 40 min., 
and when steps can be kicked up the steep final slope the pass is 
reached in 20 min. more (6 hrs. from the Belvédére). 

One now comes in view of the Parrot Spitze and more southerly 
summits of the group. 

The objective is now the Capanna Valsesia, on the rocks of the 
Parrot Spitze, the starting-place for the Sesia Joch. Professor 
Lampugnani has written a little book, ‘In Valsesia, La Val Grande 
et il Monte Rosa’ (published by G. B. Paravia, E.C., Turin, 1907), 
which contains many views of the head of the valley, and also the 
only accurate map of the district, prepared by the great mountaineers 
and explorers of this chain, the brothers G. F. and G. B. Guglier- 
mina, of Borgosesia. This map shows the position of the Capanna 
Valsesia, a wooden hut, which can be seen with a good glass from 
the Colle delle Loccie. From the broad, snowy calotte of the 
Parrot Spitze there descends to the S.E. a broad curtain of rock, 
ending in & narrower tongue of rock which runs out into the 
Sesia glacier. About halfway down, this curtain carries the hanging 
Parrot Glacier, divided by a cliff into an upper and a lower half. 
Leaving the Colle delle Loccie one bears §.W. over snow slopes, 
descending slightly and aiming for the edge of the tongue of rock 
mentioned above. The crest of this tongue is reached up steep but 
good rocks in 1 hr. 50 min. after leaving the pass. This crest is 
then followed without any difticulty until the level of the bottom 
edge of the lower half of the Parrot Glacier is attained. One 
traverses under this bottom edge, protected by its rocky foot-wall, 
and in this manner the hut which hes at the S.W. lower corner of 
the Parrot Glacier is reached in a further 1 hr. 25 min. It is 4 
good wooden hut with plenty of blankets and cooking utensils, and 
water quite handy, but fire wood must be brought. Total time from 
the col, 3 hrs. 15 min. It will be seen that this is a comparatively 
short expedition. 

The Sesta Joch does not lie in the lowest depression between the 
Parrot Spitze and the Punta Gnifetti, the very steep couloir leading 
to it being impracticable, but leads over the N.l. shoulder of the 
former. 

Leaving the hut'the rocks immediately behind it are not followed, 
but a slight détour made to the right, so as to reach the crest of these 
rocks rather higher up, the route keeping always to the W. of the 
hanging Parrot Glacicr. They are then followed—one can go 
practically where one likes, nowhere meeting with any particular 
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climbing difficulty—to the foot of the great summit snow slope or 
calotte of the Parrot Spitze (about 5 brs. from the hut). The 
ascent of this—it is best to keep as far as possible to the barely 
emerging crest or convex part of the slope away to the right—takes, 
when steps can, as is usually the case, be kicked, 1 hr. One aims 
for the lower end of a curtain of rocks which lead in 85 min. to the 
N.E. aréte of the Parrot Spitze, some 60 or more feet above the 
true col, to which the descent is easy, or the summit of the Parrot 
Spitze is reached over an easy snow aréte in 20 min. more. Total 
time from the hut to the pass, 6 hrs. 385 min. . 

From the summit of the Parrot Spitze it is easy to descend the 
S.W. aréte to the Piode Joch (20 min.), whence the Gnifetti hut is 
reached via the Lys Joch in about 1} hr. 

The Sesia Joch does not, when the above route is taken, in any 
way deserve its name of ‘a difficult and dangerous expedition,’ 
nor ought even the descent to offer any serious difiiculties or dangers. 
On the contrary the expedition is a very fine one, well within the 
powers of any party of qualified mountaineers. It is apparently 
unknown to the Zermatt guides. The rock-climbing cannot be 
called in any sense hard, and unless the calotte is ice, as it may be 
later in the season, the snow work is nothing very exceptional. 

The Guglierminas, whom we met at the Valsesia hut, pointed 
out to me that the earlier parties obviously kept to the N.E. of the 
hanging Parrot Glacier, whereas the present route keeps to its W. 
The routes only join somewhere about the foot of the calotte. 
This is certainly in accordance with Mr. H. B. George’s very vivid 
description of the first passage of this great col, when he and Mr. 
A. W. Moore were led by Almer, then in his prime, and no doubt the 
difficulties they met with on their route warranted the character 
which he bestowed on the expedition. 

I cannot too strongly recommend this triple expedition as a most 
interesting addition to the regular Zermatt programme. 

My companions were Mr. H. V. Reade and Mr. George Gask (who 
led us well on the Sesia), and the dates July 25, 27, and 28, 1908. 

J. P. Farrar. 

CORRECTIONS IN ‘ALPINE JOURNAL,’ No. 183.—P. 440, 1. 9, the 
date of Mr. W. Trotter’s election should be 1868; p. 453, 1. 15, 
col. 2, for A. W. read R. W. 
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The Climbs on Lliwedd. By J. M. Archer .Thomson and A. W. Andrews. 
With illustrations and diagrams. Issued by the Climbers’ Club. London: 
Edward Arnold, 1909. 12mo. 5s. net. 

THis volume is the first of a new series. Modern guide-books to 

climbs in the United Kingdom may be said to have begun with 

Mr. Haskett-Smith’s little volume, about the size of the one before 
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us, issued in 1894. That gave some information as to the kind of 
rock-climbing to be had in many different districts of England and 
Wales, together with historical and antiquarian notes, and described 
in detail some of the best known ascents. In 1897 came the bigger 
book in which Owen Glynne Jones narrated the systematic explora- 
tion of the Lake District climbs by himself and others, with 
a happy mixture of adventure and philosophy which made it a not 
unworthy successor to the Alpine classics. Now we have what is 
probably the last stage, the counterpart of the ‘Climbers’ Guides ’ 
which deal systematically with every route up every peak in a given 
district. This volume, indeed, deals with a single peak only, but 
from the British climber’s point of view Lliwedd is almost a district 
in itself. Thirty distinct routes are catalogued at the beginning, 
thirty-six climbs in the chronological list at the end, more than 
enough to fill an ordinary ‘season’ of four weeks’ climbing. 
Since all these are found on a single cliff about half a mile across 
and 1,000 feet high, the writer who was dealing with an Alpine 
district might dismiss them in a couple of lines as ‘ variations.’ 
But most of them, at any rate, are distinct enough for practical 
purposes. Where is one to draw the line between a new route and 
a variation? Perhaps it is as difficult as it is in biology to 
distinguish a species from a variety. One might suggest that if 
one can pass from Route A to the neighbouring Route B at many 
different points, they are merely variations of the same route, and 
this appears to be the case with many of the thirty routes on 
Lliwedd. But the enthusiast might reply that if, as a matter of 
fact, you can climb Route A without once encroaching on the 
territory of Route B, each has a right to a separate existence, 
A study of the diagrams on pages 29 and 71 of this volume will 
show that some of the routes actually cross one another, and 
require re-sorting. The upper part of the ‘ Avalanche Route,’ for 
instance, is appropriated to it merely because it was first done by 
the same party on the same day, and in reality the Central Route, 
Avalanche Route, Central Chimney, Roof Route, and Route II. are 
different ways of reaching a broad terrace, from which three or 
four different routes lead to the E. summit. However, these are 
academic questions; the peculiar pleasure of conquering a difficult 
pitch one has not tried before does not in the least depend on its 
claim to be called a route rather than a mere variation, and many 
who thought they knew Lliwedd fairly well will find a feast of 
such pleasures revealed to them by this little volume. 

We have called the book a ‘Climber’s Guide,’ but as it covers 
a much smaller field it has not to be confined so rigorously to the 
strictly practical. Anecdote, indeed, is excluded, but the descriptions, 
if condensed, are vivid, and are not the less thrilling for being 
impersonal. Here is a typical passage :— 

‘When, however, the gradient becomes formidable, seclusion is 
sought in the chimney, which steepens and finally narrows down 
to a vertical fissure. It has been stated that good holds exist, but 
they are none the less undiscoverable when the hands are benumbed 
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by icy water. Then, at any rate, it becomes necessary to improvise 
new tactics. The width of the chimney permits the climber to 
lie sideways at full length, and to wedge in the forearm above the 
head. With this as a lever and anchor it is possible to writhe up 
one to two feet. Friction, materially increased by inspiration, 
provides the mainstay, while the arm is moved up. The process 
is repeated until the third dimension of man precludes all possi- 
bility of further progress. One hand now grasps a yellow stone 
in the fissure; the right leg is brought out of the chimney, and 
thrust up to a sloping step on the face. A strenuous effort is then 
needed to overcome the combined forces of friction and gravity 
and escape from the vice. The spot thus reached is hardly a 
landing-place—it accommodates one foot only—but the desired rest 
can be obtained by leaning well back against a projection; in this 
half-recumbent attitude above and athwart the crack we are in a 
good position to enjoy the circumambient air, a wide view of the 
face, and an unobstructed outlook over Cwm Dyli.’ 

On the whole the authors have succeeded in avoiding the merely | 
sensational, while laying due emphasis on the extreme difficulty of 
many climbs which they describe. Instead of a classified list of 
routes in order of difficulty, there is a brief note at the beginning 
of each climb to indicate its character and special difficulties, 
thus :— 

‘THE CENTRAL CHIMNEY ROUTE. 


‘A stiff chimney. A traverse over very steep rocks. A steep 
slab. A difficult rib with few holds; 120 feet of rope desirable for 
upper part. Two or three climbers. All holds sound, but rocks 
continuously steep and very exposed. Unsuitable for cold, wet, or 
windy weather.’ 

This avoids the objections which have, with much justice, been 
raised to the ‘order of merit,’ that it tempts the reckless to begin 
at the wrong end. It is another good feature of the book that the 
names of those who made ‘first ascents’ appear only in a chrono- 
logical appendix, and we note with much satisfaction that none of 
the climbs are labelled with the name of a climber. The introduc- 
tion, in two parts, one geological and descriptive, the other mainly 
historical, is excellent; the photographs are for the most part 
well chosen, and the diagrams just what is wanted. Of the 
illustrations from sketches, the less said the better; they are the 
one blot on the book. 

The volume is well printed, and bound in a waterproof cover ; 
and though larger than a Climber’s Guide (6} x65 inches, weight. 
7# oz.) it is not too big or heavy to be carried even on the most 
difficult of the routes which it describes. 


Zeitschrift des Deutschen und Osterreichischen Alpenvercins. Vol. xxxviii. 
Miinchen, 1907. 

In the first section of this year-book, devoted to papers of scientific 

and general interest, Herr E. W. Bredt continues his treatise on 

the ‘ Pictorial Representation of the Alps,’ and deals with the artists 
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of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and first half of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. The illustrations, some sixty in number, though small, are. 
admirably reproduced, and represent, besides the works of well- 
known painters, prints from Scheuchzer and from books of later 
date on the Alps. 

Herr Oberhummer has a short paper on the ‘Oldest Maps of the 
E. Alps,’ illustrated with some interesting specimens of the primitive 
pictorial maps of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries ; 
while Professor M. Mayr’s article on the political history of 
S. Tirol contains a carefully studied summary of the intermin- 
able contentions between German Tirol and Trent, and has a 
special interest in view of the ‘ Irredenta ’ movement. 

The two papers on extra-European mountains deal respectively 
with Russian Turkestan and Bolivia. 

Herr Rickmers describes the ascent of Atchik (ca. 20,000 ft.) in 
the Peter the Great Mountains, which, for their height, carry very 
little snow and glacier. The ascent of about 5,200 ft. from the 
bivouac to the summit occupied only 44 hrs.; the cold was very 
severe, but none of the party, which included two ladies, suffered 
from difficulty of breathing. 

Dr. H. Hoek’s concluding chapters on his Bolivian wanderings 
contain little of actual mountaineering, but display, as usual, his 
graphic and entertaining style in the descriptions of scenery and 
incidents of travel. 

The only article on the Swiss Alps is somewhat of a new depar- 
ture. That daring and accomplished climber, Herr H. Pfann, after 
giving an excellent description of his traverse of the Rothorn, 
Schallihorn and Weisshorn in one expedition, made with Herr 
EK. Christa in 1901, narrates two solitary ascents—the Gabelhorn 
and the Matterhorn by the Zmutt ridge—both made in 1906. 

Herr Pfann explains the circumstances under which he yielded 
to the temptation of undertaking these climbs alone; but the 
Editor does not explain whether the accounts are published in the 
‘ Zeitschrift’ as an example of that which should be imitated or 
eschewed by others. Not every climber is possessed of Herr 
Pfann’s experience and ability. 

All the remaining papers, with one exception, are devoted to 
the EK. Alps and, towards the end of the volume, provide almost 
a surfeit of Dolomite and similar rock-climbing. 

Dr. K. Blodig heads the list with an account of numerous 
ascents made during the last twenty years in the comparatively un- 
frequented Bregenzerwald. The disfigurement of Mr. Compton’s 
pleasing sketches in the text with so heavily dotted route lines 
seems rather unnecessary. 

Lhe adjacent and geologically interesting Miidelegabel group is 
the subject of a pleasant paper by Herr E. Enzensperger, who 
describes the various routes up the Miidelegabel, Hochfrottspitze, 
and Trettachspitze; the last-named peak affords some difficult rock- 
climbing. The final chapter of Dr. k. Niepmann’s monograph on 
the Ortler group deals with Monte Cevedale and the various other 
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summits accessible from Sta. Caterina. Herr Ad. Gstirner also 
concludes his treatise on the Julian Alps, giving considerable atten- 
tion to.the routes up Montasch (Montasio), one of the highest and 
finest peaks which excited Mr. J. Ball’s admiration nearly forty 
years ago. 

The continuation of Herr Doménigg and Dr. v. Saar’s ‘ Karnische 
Voralpen ’ treats of the peaks grouped round the head of the Valle 
Toro—Castellato, Cima Toro, Cima Monfalcone, &c.—and, like its 
forerunners, is remarkable for Mr. E. T. Compton’s striking illus- 
trations. It seems strange that a district so near to the Ampezzo 
Dolomites and so rich in attractions to the lover of the picturesque 
as well as to the climber should have remained so long neglected. 

Herren H. Barth and A. v. Radio-Kadiis resume their articles on 
the Brenta Dolomites and give a stirring account of the third ascent 
of the formidable Guglia di Brenta, while Herr A. Witzenmann 
begins a monograph on the Sexten Dolomites with a lucid and 
well-illustrated description of all the various ways of climbing the 
Grosse Zinne and Westliche Zinne. 

The illustrations are, as usual, numerous and excellent, and it is 
pleasing to see an increased proportion of the full-page views 
reproduced on matt-surfaced in place of the usual glossy paper. 
The maps issued with the Year-book are two sheets of the Algau 
and Lechtal Alps (1: 25,000) by Herr L. Aegerter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MAP OF THE BREGAGLIA GROUP, IN THE 
FEBRUARY NUMBER OF THE ‘JOURNAL.’ 


To the Editor of the ALPINE JOURNAL. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to the fact that the portion 
of the Disgrazia shown in the 8.E. corner of this map is inaccurate. 
I regret it was not stated in the text that any pains bestowed upon 
the map were limited to the area with which the paper dealt. On 
insufficient grounds I had concluded that this would probably be 
self-evident. The position of the Disgrazia was indicated merely 
to show its relation to the Bregaglia Group, and the few details 
needful for this purpose were roughly copied from the Siegfried 
map with any inaccuracies which might there exist. 

With regard to the map proper, I may say that it underwent 
several stages of revision, the final corrections being made after it 
had been submitted to Christian Klucker, who now considers it 
accurate in essentials. C. WILson. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall of the 
Club on Tuesday, February 2, 1909, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Hermann 


Woolley, President, in the chair. 
Messrs. G. H. Bullock, C. Candler, T. H. Fitzpatrick, H. Foot, 
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E. L. Hartley, W. P. Ker, and F. A. M. Noelting were balloted for 
and elected members of the Club. 

The PReEsIDENT informed the Club of the death of Mr. J. 
Jardine, K.C. He also mentioned that Monsieur Loppé had been 
seriously ill, but, after an operation, was now happily recovering. 
The Meeting authorised him to send a message to Monsieur Loppé 
on their behalf expressing their hope of his speedy recovery. 

Mr. E. A. Broome read a paper on the Rosengarten Dolomites, 
which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Sir Epwarp Davipson said that some of the groups described 
were only known to him from distant views, but he wished to say 
that he had found it a most interesting paper on a most fascinating 
subject. He had gone to the Dolomites some years ago, when 
many of the peaks had not been thought of. He would like to ask 
about the Pichl-Riss, on the north side of the Delagothurm. In 
1897 Mr. Corry had been one of the first up this peak, which had 
always appeared in German accounts as specially difficult. He 
believed that Mr. Broome must have descended by the Pichl-Riss, 
and perhaps it had made some impression on him. Personally he 
had found the Wioklerthurm as hard asthe Delagothurm. One thing 
he would like to suggest to the younger members of the Club, and 
that was that they were neglecting a great opportunity in neglecting 
the Dolomites. They were in many places very suitable for persons 
to climb without guides. There were easy and there were difficult 
climbs. He was sure all members of the Club were very careful in 
climbing and could be trusted to choose which could and which 
could not be done without guides. He had listened with great 
pleasure to a charming paper. 

Mr. D. W. FRESHFIELD pointed out that the first ascent of the 
Rosengarten Spitze by Messrs. Comyn Tucker and Carson, with 
Francois Dévouassoud, was made from the east, and not, as had 
been erroneously stated, from the west side. 

Captain Farrar said that it was interesting to him to hear of 
the district to which Mr. Broome had transferred his energies, but 
there was one great omission in his paper. He had failed to give 
a Greek or even a Latin quotation! He was not himself an 
authority on the Dolomites, but had ascended the Rosengarten 
from the §.K., and had found it a very difficult expedition, and 
indeed there was no doubt that it was one of the hardest to be found. 
He did not wonder at Mr. Broome’s attachment to the Dolomites, 
and he knew no rock view more impressive than that from the 
Karersee. They were exceedingly indebted to Mr. Broome for the 
great trouble he had taken in preparing so interesting a paper. 

Mr. StTEwarT had enjoyed several pleasant days in the Rosen- 
garten chain (including the Vajolet Thirme and E. face of the Ro- 
sengarten), which he thought well worth visiting. The S. face of the 
Marmolata was very difticult and steep, but the rocks sound and 
the climb fairly safe. ‘They must all admire Mr. Broome’s courage 
in tackling such expeditions. 

Mr. Corry said he had made the second ascent of the Delago- 
thurm, and perhaps it was remarkable only in that it was the first 
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time that two well known guides, Herr Weigel’s and his own, had 
climbed together. When tley came to the celebrated chimney 
one had to get on the other's shoulders and head, and Herr 
Weigel on the top of both, and then he himself had to come under- 
neath, below Herr Weigel. He had got up by the rope; he did not 
know how the others got up. Their party had traversed the 
Winklerthurm. If the Winklerthurm were taken first and the finish 
made by the Delagothurm it would be more difficult to climb than 
the Grépon. 

Mr. READE wished to know how the Dolomites compared with 
the Chamonix Aiguilles. 

Mr. R. W. Ltoyp had been on the Delagothurm, and found it very 
difficult going up, but easier coming down on the rope by the side 
facing the Stabeler, but did not remember the Pichl-Riss. The 
Delagothurm itself was the hardest mountain he had been on. 

The PRESIDENT was sure that all had listened to the paper with 
the greatest enjoyment. He sympathised with Mr.‘ Broome when 
he spoke of the charms of Dolomite-climbing. The little that he 
had done had left very pleasant recollections. He had read 
accounts in the ‘ Mitteilungen’ and the ‘ Zeitschrift,’ and certainly 
these were not very attractive, describing as they did chiefly dark 
chimneys, water and ice, and summits reached only to find that 
the porter had not turned up with the food. He congratulated 
Mr. Broome on resolving old problems, and on finding new ones on 
groups so popular and so much visited. They might all take for 
granted that new routes in the Rosengarten and Latemar only 
escaped being climbed by reason of their great difficulty. Dr. 
Christomannos had referred in 1897 to a possible climb on the 
N. face of the higher Diamantidi Thurm, and said it would be a 
foolhardy one; but Mr. Broome remarked that this was impossible 
to get up, for it overhung considerably. 

The PRESIDENT, continuing, said he was sure the members felt 
they had listened to a most interesting and enjoyable paper, and 
would give the reader a most hearty vote of thanks. 

This was unanimously accorded. 

In reply Mr. Broome said he thanked the Club most cordially 
for their flattering remarks. He was sorry he could not reply fully 
to Sir Edward Davidson’s remark on the Pichl-Riss chimney of 
the Delagothurm, as he did not remember the names of all the 
chimneys. They went up it by the steep face towards the 
Laurinswand, and down again a goodish way by the E. face close 
to the Stabeler, and then jumped from one to the other across a 
gap, in order to save going down further. Mr. Freshfield had raised 
an important question about the first ascent of the Rosengarten 
Spitze, and he was not quite certain that he had been right in 
saying it was from the W., but would look into the matter again. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall of the 
Club on Tuesday, March 2, 1909, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Hermann 
Woolley, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. C. F. Bennett, J. Llewelyn Davies, H. M. I’. Dodd, W. A. 
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oe and M. Ross were balloted for and elected members of the 
Club. 

The PRESIDENT, having referred to the deaths of Count Henry 
Russell (1864) and Sir John Bamford Slack (1904), said that 
M. G. Loppé had written to express his thanks for the message of 
sympathy he had received from the Club, and added that his 
convalescence was now almost complete. Mr. A. O. Wheeler, 
President of the Alpine Club of Canada, had also written to say 
that the Annual Summer Camp would be held this year at Lake 
O'Hara, Canadian Rockies, towards the end of July, and that he 
would like to know how many members of the Alpine Club were 
likely to accept the invitation to join the camp. All those 
members, therefore, who intended to accept the invitation were 
requested to send their names to the Assistant Secretary as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. E. RussELL CLARKE read a paper on ‘ Mountaineering on 
Ski,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Dr. SavaGE said that forty-two years ago, in Cumberland, he 
had used articles very similar to skis, and it was locally reported 
that they had been used on the spot a hundred years before. 
. He recommended the sport heartily. 

Mr. A. L. Mumm offered some remarks on Zermatt as a 
ski-ing centre, and, on the whole, thought that it was not a very 
good place to begin in, as there were few suitable slopes. 

Mr. L. 8S. AmMEry described a simple device for rising, namely, the 
placing of the hands on the back of the skis. 

Mr. TATTERSALL stated that he had ascended the Wildhorn and 
Wildstrubel on skis, and he deprecated the use of the rope. 

Mr. TRIER spoke in support of adventitious aids in ascending, 
especially skis. He said the danger of avalanches was under- 
estimated by the reader of the paper. He made certain suggestions 
in the case of avalanche accidents, and advocated the stick being 
kept in a perfectly upnght position. 

Mr. Srrin advised that in the case of an avalanche the skis 
should be got rid of at once. 

Mr. ProtHERo stated that probably the curious lights in the 
photos shown, which appeared to rise above persons represented in 
the photographs, was due to the steam arising from their bodies 
into the cold air. 

The PRESIDENT said that during the first three months of 1908 
the number of fatal accidents—mostly caused by avalanches—to 
ski-runners had been surprisingly large. It had been frequently 
pointed out that dangerous slopes on the higher Alps, formerly 
almost inaccessible in winter, were now easily attained on ski. 
Mountaineering experience gained in summer alone seemed in- 
sufficient to enable the ski-runner to judge with certainty as to 
when some winter slopes were quite safe or otherwise, and every 
beginner should treat all steep slopes with great respect until he 
had acqinred some knowledge of snow conditions in winter. 

He proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the reader of the paper, 
which was unanimously accorded. 
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THE MrippuLe AGE or A MOUNTAINEER. 
By CLAUD SCHUSTER. 


(Read before the Alpine Club, May 5, 1908.) 


IDDLE age, or the middle age of which this paper treats 
has but little to do with the passing of time as mere 
mortals reckon it. Rather is it an affair of the emotions, an 
affection of the spirit. Some men are born middle-aged, as I 
suppose that gentleman must have been whom I saw ascending 
the Breithorn. Clad in an ulster, firmly secured by a rope 
to a bearded peasant, clinging to two loops of the same rope 
depending from the shoulders of his protector, and placidly 
smiling, the patient slowly overcame the force of gravity. 
Sic itur ad astra. Others never know it. One, full always of 
zeal for the mountains and of encouragement for the back- 
ward youth of many generations of climbers, whom I mention 
here because but for his kindly counsel one particularly un- 
promising recruit would never have dared to aspire to this 
Club or to inflict this paper upon you—Horace Walker— 
in one of his last seasons in the Alps, came down from the 
Dent Blanche to Zermatt, accomplishing what had been an 
ambition formed almost in boyhood, a little stiff, forced to 
remember a little too much perhaps of the golden age, but as 
fresh next morning, as ready for the open road and the bright 
eyes of danger, as if time were not and the springs of life were 
never rusted. ) 

Many more, alas! allow middle age to be thrust upon them, 
and abstain from the pursuit altogether. As they find year 
by year that the touch of rheumatism comes more acutely 
after the first climb, or the breath comes shorter and the 
waist-band enlarges itself, and the standard of speed is pushed 
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ever higher, they conclude that, because the Matterhorn and 
Mont Blanc on one day is a feat beyond their powers, the sport 
is not for them. They fall to golf or motoring or other death- 
dealing pursuits. ‘Their names are written for our learning 
in the pages of Conway and Coolidge; but the Monte Rosa 
and Couttets know them nod more, and year by year their 
memory fades from all the circle of the hills. ° 

But some, showing a more excellent’ way, achieve middle 
age, reluctantly perhaps at first, and find, in abandoning 
what was rather a dream than an ambition, that they have 
discovered the true beauty and delight of the Alps. 

I say ‘reluctantly,’ for it is one thing not to be able to go 
to the Himalayas or the Caucasus and not to cross the Col du 
Lion, and quite another to admit to yourself that you can’t, 
and, above all, that you don’t want to! The trivial round, 
the common task are all very well, but it is a terrible ad- 
mission that they furnish all you really. want to ask, that 
you have become a saint through lack of capacity to sin! The 
adjuration of the satinst to the Roman Alpine Club has no 
nner & meaning for you: | 


I, demens, curre per Alpes | 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias. 


which may be translated with accuracy— 


Run, Mr. Young, uphill, with all your might, 
That you may be the Montanvert’s delight, 

And find yourself, your language and your speed 
Food for an evening’s jest by Mr. Reade. 


But it is a bitter reflection that you will never find it neces- 
sary to justify your own Alpine irregularities by writing 
homilies in the ‘ Times,’ because you are practising an en- 
forced morality. 

Great crises in a man’s life pass sometimes unnoticed. 


Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 


But I was surprised, in a charming paper read to this Club 
by Mr. Clapham a year ago, to hear that he. had forgotten 
the manner of his conversion. My own remains singularly 
vivid to me, and it was accomplished, curiously enough, by 
a book which should have been in the mind of anyone whose 
imagination was caught, as Mr. Clapham’s was, by the first 
sight of the peaks of Dauphiné, a book familiar to every 
member of the Club, the most vivid and the most bracing 
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of all books of travel—Mr. Whymper’s ‘ Scrambles ’—which 
-had strayed by some chance into the house library at school. 
And my feet, thus set upon the right way, were confirmed 
-by another book, excelling rather in charm and allurement, 
and differing from the first,-as the Italian: valleys'to which it 
‘entices you differ in their warmth and strangeness from the 
austere majesty of Mr. Whymper’s subjects—Mr. Freshfield’s 
‘Italian Alps.’ I can well remember how as a boy, going back 
year after year to the green meadows and the rounded hills 
of the Upper Engadine, I longed for the wildness of the 
Matterhorn, as yet seen only in the mind’s eye and Mr. Whym- 
per's illustrations, and for the clefts concealed beneath the 
precipices of the Cengalo and Badile, themselves clear to 
see in the evening sun, or for the dark recesses and silver lakes 
which you may look upon from Bernina or Palii. 

My next spiritual crisis—the frank acceptance of middle 
age—was infinitely painful, and in no way softened by litera- 
ture. I had just made the curious and unpleasant discovery, 
perhaps already noted by other travellers, but so far as I know 
unrecorded in writing—that the Valpelline slopes steadily 
uphill all the way from Prarayé to Aosta; and the pheno- 
menon, perhaps only apparent to the feet and other under- 
standings of middle age, had suggested to me that all was not 
as it had been, and that I was changed— ~ 


From what I was when first 
I came among these hills. 


The walk had had the more objective result of taking all 
the skin off my toes. Conveyed to Cogne in a carriage, while 
Wollaston bounded by my side like a roebuck, I had sorrow- 
fully trudged half-way up the Herbetet, and been chased 
back by snow, and was nursing my wounded feet and spirit 
in some discontent when there appeared to us—Mayor. A 
Cambridge education has, we are to understand from our 
late President, certain advantages, but, being received, as J 
am credibly informed, in a stagnant plain in which the only 
climbable altitude is the roof of Trinity College, it superinduces 
among the mountains a spirit of restlessness which is agitating 
to the more placid Oxonian feelings of Wollaston and myself. 
It must have been owing to this fact that, after a dav of rain 
and an evening of downpour, we retired to bed doomed to 
rise next morning for the ascent of the Punta Nera, Punta 
Rossa, and Punta Bianca. Thesé eminences are pleasantly 
described in guide-books as magnificent view-points, because, 
I suppose, no one would ever trouble to ascend any one of 
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them if it were fine enough to hope for a view, or clear enough 
to see the unutterable drudgery before him. Wollaston was 
free to slumber, as he had once before wandered round the 
Trajo glacier in a fog, and he sent us to bed with delusive 
promises of joining in the evening for an attack on the Grivola. 

I explained to Mayor and to Gabriel Lochmatter the simple 
rules by which my life is guided in the mountains, that racing 
is an abomination unto me, and that my constitution requires 
to be fortified every three hours by an opportunity to admire 
the view and to receive nourishment, and, being satisfied on 
these points, we took the road. There are few more attractive 
paths than that to the Pousset when all your companions are 
heavily loaded and you can march free. But when the loads 
are equal and Gabriel sets the pace and Mayor takes it up, 
you have no time to gasp out a protest. I believe that we 
left our knapsacks somewhere behind a rock, because we found 
them there in the afternoon; and I know that we breakfasted 
on the so-called Col du Pousset, because Mayor says so. But 
my only recollections are of wandering lke a lost soul in 
wind and fog along a sometimes snowy, sometimes stony 
ridge, and of conducting interminable and breathless argu- 
ments, every time we kicked an unusually large stone, as to 
whether we were on the top of anything. At last we all three 
found ourselves widely separated on a slope descending to a 
berg-schrund which looked like moraine and was ice, and the 
two amateurs of the party wriggled and shivered until the 
professional and the friendly rope delivered us. By now we 
had had enough. We determined that the Punta Bianca was 
a& cow-mountain—a peak beneath the notice of such distin- 
guished persons, and we raced back for the wine bottle and 
the Pousset hut. I now found breath to accuse Mayor of his 
base treachery in the matter of the morning’s speed, and could 
only get for excuse: ‘ Well, I always find it most convenient 
to walk the pace I’m set,’ a truth which I had ample oppor- 
tunity of testing before the end of the season. 

At the hut we found no Wollaston, but Gerard, the local 
guide, laden with all the delicacies and delights which Wol- 
laston always carries about in the mountains for other people 
to eat. They consoled us not at all for his absence—the only 
drawback to one of the great evenings of life. 

The Pousset huts are sometimes ill spoken of, and, as there 
is only one sleeping place which holds two by a squeeze, as it 
is impossible to light a fire in the hut, as the interior has a very 
ancient and cheese-like smell, and the immediate surroundings 
of the exterior are—well, the immediate surroundings of a 
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very large cow-chalet, those who visit it when the men and 
beasts are still there may find too many forms of animal life 
present to assist them to ‘ the sleep which is ’—or should be— 
‘among the lonely hills.’ But for us all was well. Beasts and 
men had sought the lower Alps. For a short half-hour the sun 
shone, and we bathed in a mountain basin where the local 
Pan disports himself on summer evenings in bnght, clear 
water such as does -not flow over any but Italian uplands. 
Then, amid the jeers of the guides, we raced over the grass, 
cropped close by multitudes of cows to make an ideal running 
ground for feet hot from London pavements, until we were 
dry and could dress. By now the sun had gone and, sometimes 
in wisps, sometimes in heavy masses, the clouds rolled round 
the cauldron in which the huts stand. Towards evening, with 
the gloomy slopes below Mount Emilius to look upon, the 
great wall of stones which shuts out the Trajo glacier, and 
only a hint below of the forests and glades to which the stream 
descends, there is no more fantastic place in the Alps— 


The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain 

Or forest or slow stream or pebbly spring 

Or chasms or watery depths—all these have vanished : 
They live no longer in the faith of reason, 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 


It was impossible not to believe in and have fellowship 
with beings—I cannot say not of this world—but all merry and 
delightful, such as take pleasure in the lives of the shepherds 
or the free life of the mountain-lover, in foul weather as in 
fair. And we were merry. The fire lit with difficulty because 
it rained so hard. And it was very cold, but it was difficult 
to warm oneself or to keep the soup from burning, because 
the wind, having inveigled you into a warm corner, suddenly 
swept round and caught your breeches in the flame. And we 
sang—a feat which Ido not think that either of us is in the habit 
of performing at a less elevation. Whether 1t was the character 
of our melodies—as the guides asserted—that attracted the 
geister, I cannot say, but, as the darkness grew thicker, 80 
did the storm, until at last, tired out with laughter, we sought 
our couch and slept soundly until the rain began to come 
in in the morning—at least Mayor did. I was awakened in a 
quarter of an hour by a large rat which leapt from somewhere 
in the rafters in the direction of our breakfast, made a bad 
shot, and landed in my face. 
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This apparent digression, drawn out by the intense delight 
in recollection which it but faintly portrays, has a moral which 
I mournfully pondered next morning as, still in rain, we ran 
down to the valley. No true mountaineer, panting for his 
qualification to be inscribed in the great. book which lies in 
the neighbouring room, could have felt anything but gloom 
at a wasted day. Any well-conducted person fresh with the 
fire of youth would have lain sulkily, after the rat had roused 
him, at the thought of the loss of the Grivola, and returned 
indignant. I regret to state that all my feelings of indignation 
were swallowed up in the thought of the hot bath and the 
vermouth e selz—only Italian vermouth at that—awaiting 
me in the valley; and all the afternoon, sitting in the sun— 
now again triumphant—watching the game of bowls which 
proceeds for ever in the street of Cogne to what would be the 
great danger of the limbs of the passers-by if there were any 
passers-by, soothing the youthful impatience of Wollaston 
and Mayor, I abandoned myself to the sensuous delights of. 
middle age, and realised how much I had gained by the ac- 
ceptance of the situation. 

What, then, does the middle-aged mountaineer gain ?—for 
everyone present can at once supply innumerable answers 
to the question ‘ What does he lose ?’ 

First, he gains the joy of carelessness. No longer does he 
find it shameful to spend half a day in halts. His interest in 
records is gone. If his digestion will allow him, he can have 
four breakfasts in the morning on the ascent, and lie half an 
afternoon, if the little stones do not stick too uncomfortably 
into his back, watching the peak he has descended or looking 
down into the shimmering heat of the valley. He cares no 
more painfully to collate the annals of mountaineering until 
he has discovered a new route, and, having accomplished it, 
to argue with acrimony all the winter for its authentic novelty. 
If he were ever so foolish as to make a new route, he wouldn’t 
record it, and so it wouldn’t count. 

Then he has learnt all sorts of tips: and fads and rejected 
all sorts of others. He has an epicure’s delight in the choice 
of victuals and a dandy’s in the choice of dress. He likes to 
carry his own sack. He knows, in the words of the poet, that 


Clean shirts are more than cooking stoves, 
And sour wine than sweetened tea. 


Above all he has gained the joy of reminiscence. Every moun- 
taineer, and especially every mountaineer who has to read a 
paper to this Club, must feel a sense of rage against the 
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pioneers. Their ruthless waste of new ascents, which, properly 
husbanded, might have provided material for the energy of 
generations ; their reckless exploitation of all the jokes which, 
properly preserved, might have kept this Club warm far off 
in winters which we shall not see, remind me of the desolating 
track of an invading army. I should not have asked them to 
leave us the Matterhorn still untrampled, or the flea unarrided, 
but they might have kept their feet from, say, the Mettelhorn, 
or have spared the porter from their mirth. 

Still, there are compensations. No one who has passed twenty 
or more seasons in the Alps, even if he be not one of the guilty 
band himself, can be without the vivid memory of some great 
presence to inspire his mountaineering career. I can never 
again cross the Col du Géant without seeming Melchior Anderegg 
and C. EK. Matthews marching over for the last time on one 
rope, or sit in front of the Monte Rosa without a vision of the 
heroic form of Mummery. And the mountains themselves, for 
the middle-aged man at least, have gained something from 
their own defeat. ‘ What song the syrens sang or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself among women, though 
puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture.’ But who 
will ever solve the riddle of where Meyer rested on his ascent 
of the Finsteraarhorn, or what is the precise position of the old 
Weissthor? And if we have these controversies to inflame us, 
still more can we see the hills whose history we know with 
certainty through the glamour of all that our friends have given 
to them and they give back to us. 

As I toiled once up the tedious slopes which lead on the east 
to the Passo di Bondo, there appeared over the top of the pass 
first one and then another snow peak, infinitely distant, faintly 
flushed, and swimming in the vapour of the Lombard plain 
between. ‘ There is the Saas-grat,’ I said to my companion, 
but he—only half consoled for a tour in what he called * this 
pig-dog land of Italy ’ by the thought that he was to step over 
the frontier in five minutes—roughly denied it. Then, as we 
advanced and the well-remembered majesty of the peaks 
disclosed itself, his emotion overcame his obstinacy and he 
delivered his soul of this pregnant sentence in the German 
tongue: ‘Ach! to look upon one’s home mountains—that 
gives one something in the stomach!’ Some such feeling comes 
over every one of us as the summer approaches, keeps us restless 
in the train, makes us unduly talkative or morosely silent as we 
puff up the Rhone valley, and bursts in a pran—if a silent one 
—when we are at last among the hills once more. 
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II. 


I do not deny that, so far as this pleasure of the association 
of memory is concerned with the coming and going of the feet 
of others, the middle-aged man has seen changes that are 
displeasing to him. There are undoubtedly a great many more 
people in the world than there used to be, and a very large 
proportion of them, more or less unsuitably attired, place 
themselves, for reasons difficult to understand, within the 
confines of the Alps during the late summer and autumn. It 
is, however, probable that, if we find their presence irksome and 
their general appearance unattractive, they cordially reciprocate 
the sentiment. One may desire to possess in loneliness the 
joy of all the earth, and yet hesitate as to whether the making 
of new roads and railways and the building of new and great 
hotels have not been an advantage to the lover of solitude. It 
certainly drives the folk together and keeps them together. 
You walk up the Riffelalp path now with much greater amenity 
than when I first made the adventure. You can get to the 
country more quickly ; you can get away from your fellow-men 
more quickly ; and yet I have never experienced any difficulty 
in finding quite uncomfortable places to sleep in and quite 
nasty things to eat, and, in the last few years, when circum- 
stances have driven me to September climbing, in finding the 
mountains almost reserved for my own party. 

What does seem, speaking quite seriously, a very grave evil is 
the condition of some rock mountains and of the surroundings 
of the more frequented huts. Descending the Swiss side of the 
Matterhorn in 1906, I found the resting place by the old upper 
hut in a condition of unutterable foulness. Three days later a 
furious wind caused us to shelter for a few minutes in the 
Vallot hut. In addition to the ordinary litter which makes 
huts on the line of popular ascents distasteful, the inner room 
was cumbered up with opened tins of preserved meat and the 
like which gave every evidence of long exposuretotheair. The 
whole place was like a very insanitary dustbin. It was not my 
first visit to either spot, but the degradation of a few years was 
remarkable. There can be little doubt, I fear, that some 
classes of modern mountaineers do not themselves obey the 
rigorous etiquette which was more common some years ago, 
either in their own conduct on the mountain or in huts, or in 
the condition in which they leave huts, and do not, when they 
climb with guides, exact the same standard from the latter as 
of old. 

But the reminiscences of the middle-aged are of a special and, 
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as a rule, of a more engaging type. Years ago, when all the 
great peaks had been ascended by all possible routes, and it had 
not yet occurred to anyone that an Alpine literature might be 
constructed out of the process of letting one’s self down them 
by ropes, when delicacy forbade as yet the discussion in this 
room of guideless climbing, an ingenious Secretary induced an 
ingenuous member of the Club to write a paper on the subject 
of centrism and excentrism in climbing. At once a discussion 
raged comparable only to that burst of earnestness which 
fills the daily press every autumn on the subject of ‘ The will 
to believe’ or ‘Should women propose?’ The excentrics 
pointed out with much invective the immorality of table d’hote 
dinner and the discomfort of hot baths as compared with the 
chaste simplicity of Binn, Bignasco, and the Tosa Falls. The 
centrists did not indulge in so much argument, but continued 
with unabated zeal their ascent of the smoking room window 
at Montanvert. Time has somewhat dimmed the interest of 
the controversy. Every rood of earth maintains its Grand 
Hotel, and I hear that sacrilegious hands have destroyed the 
smoking room window. But there remains, concealed perhaps, 
an antagonism between the two groups corresponding to a real 
spiritual distinction. Deeply seated in every human heart 
is one of three yearnings—the desire to get to the top, the 
desire to look round the ‘corner, the desire to get home to 
dinner. It is the characteristic of the truly middle-aged 
mountaineer that, while he pays due attention to the last of 
these three cravings of his inner nature, his mind js set tensely 
on the second. 

For my own part, from childhood I have felt this passion 
strong upon me, and, when you think of it, it is a child’s passion, 
and therefore suitable to middle age. Many are the fairy tales 
which have their motive in the glimpse at another world where 
King Laurin and the elves dwell in the clefts of the hills, or the 
enchanted princess sleeps beyond her rocky barnier, or some 
sundering flood or some frozen haunt of the evil one shuts you 
off from the land of ampler spaces or more mysterious recesses 
than your own, 

. . . and there 
The sunshine in the happy glens is fair. 
And by the sea and in the brakes 
The grass is cool, the seaside air 
Buoyant and fresh, the mountain flowers 
More virginal and sweet than ours. 


It is the essential spirit of travel, the gadfly that drove the 
Icelanders to Vine-land, and the Goths to Rome, and Bonny 
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Kilmeny up the glen. That desire and no hard economic 
pressure, as the professors do vainly talk, has ever set men 
moving from the time when first, long ago, the fair-haired 
Northerner streamed down-towards the shores of the midland 
sea, until the sailing of the last boat which took Mr. and Mrs. 
Bullock-Workman to the Himalaya. 

And it is especially potent to the Northerner when the 
expected land is Italy, just as I suppose to those south-country 
folk, who first looked over into the Zermatt Valley, the longing 
to lie down by the green pastures of Winkelmatten must have 
been all but overpowering. 

Thus my prototype will think most lovingly of passes rather 
than of peaks, and having learned that there are ‘ better 
prizes than attaining,’ and experienced his most poignant 
emotions in times of stress and in the tumult of the winds, will 
turn with affection to his failures rather than his, or his guide’s, 
successes. I remember one such adventure which I must 
apologise for describing, since it has already received as much 
attention as it deserves from the far abler pen of Mr. Mumm in 
@ paper read before the Club in March 1907, and published in 
the May number of that year’s ‘ Journal.’ But I tell it partly 
because I disliked it so much at the time and partly because my 
own feelings differed from Mr. Mumm’s as described in the 
* Journal ’ so typically that they aptly illustrate my text. 

If you look east from any suitable halting-place on or above 
the Clariden-firn, your eye, travelling across the deep gap 
whose floor is made by the Biferten glacier and the wide 
pastures of the Sand Alp, will rest upon a wall of rock which, 
turning first a little east of north from the Bifertenstock itself, 
runs northward until it breaks away in the terrific precipices 
of the Vorder Selbsanft. This rock is‘the western containing- 
wall of the basin in which the Gries and Limmern glaciers have 
their common origin, and in places, notably just south of the 
Hinter Selbsanft, the Gries glacier and the top of the wall are 
all but on a level, so that, the coping-stone once reached, you 
have but to step gently down on to the glacier. The wall may, 
for all I know, be vulnerable in more places than one, but one 
deep and obvious furrow catches your eye at once as the true 
pass, and this, the Scheibenrunseliicke, the Tentiwang pass of 
Mr. Coolidge’s guide-book, happens to be just the spot where 
the wall sinks down nearest to the level of the glacier. The mere 
attainment in itself, however, of the Gries glacier or the Limmern 
glacier is only half the day’s work. If you could see over the 
wall from your imaginary view-point, your eye would follow 
the Gries glacier on its northward course until it ends in nothing 
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in particular, its torrent discharging over great glacier-worn 
rocks into a tiny lateral glen of the Limmern tébel. Returning 
to the head of the Gries glacier you would then look down the 
Limmern glacier, which, indistinguishable at first from its twin, 
soon takes an independent existence, strikes off eastward along 
the base of another great spur of the Bifertenstock, 1ts southern 
containing-wall, as the Selbsanft ridge is the western wall of 
the Gries, until that wall also turns northwards, and the 
Limmern glacier, giving up its vain attempts to reach the Rhine, 
makes the best of a bad business and empties its waters also 
into the Tébel, to which it gives or from which it receives its 
name. Now whether it be possible to follow the Limmern 
glacier to its snout, neither Mumm nor I know. Had we done 
so, however, we should have been in the Limmern toébel, and 
we believed at the time that the only exit therefrom was by the 
gorge leading from the Tébel to the Uelialp, a route only to be 
followed at the driest of times by wading down a swift stream, 
and, in the autumn of 1904, wholly impossible. We both now 
_ think that this opinion of ours was mistaken, and if the state of 
the Limmernbach allows you to reach the track marked on 
the Siegfried map on the right bank of the stream, probably 
there is no difficulty in following it up from the Boden to the 
Nischenalp. 

Hence our impression was that on crossing the pass we should 
find ourselves in an enclosure, exit from which was impossible 
on the north, where no wall was, and that our natural, and 
indeed our only, retreat was by climbing the spur of the Biferten- 
stock mentioned above as the southern and eastern containing 
wall of the Limmern glacier. Up this, trusting to the Glarner 
Fiihrer and to the assurances of our local guide, we hoped to 
climb by a kind of band, or sloping shelf, and we knew that, 
the wall once scaled, we could walk along its top northward to 
the Kisten pass path and then to the Miittsee hut, our evening’s 
destination. 

To avoid confusion I should say that the word ‘ left,’ where 
if occurs on page 457 of last year’s ‘ Journal,’ is an obvious 
misprint for ‘right.’ The way up by the Limmern band to 
the Kistenstéckli (if it exists) starts from the right or south- 
eastern bank of the Limmern glacier. 

The walk up the Linth-thal from Stachelberg by the left 
bank of the Linth to Thierfehd, and thence by the gorge of the 
Pantenbrucke and the forest to the Hinter Sand huts is one of 
the most charming in the Alps. It was a clear, fresh evening 
with every promise that the weather, which had already played 
many tricks upon us, was at last about to relent ; and when we 
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reached the Alp hut, standing in a great stretch of pasture, a 
green island shut in by the Selb-sanft ridge and the huge 
precipices which apparently bar the way to Ober Sand, I 
shared fully Mumm’s enthusiasm for the strange quietude 
of his favourite mountains. The herdsmen had driven down 
their kine long before, but they had lent us the key, and we had 
what was that season the unwonted luxury of an empty hut, 
with a roomy loft and plenty of nice wet hay to roll in. It is 
true that the night was one continuous effort to find a place 
on to which some one of the numerous holes in the roof did not 
discharge rain so as to tickle my nose. But, damp and dis- 
agreeable as the morning was, we knew that a porter with a 
great store of dainties waited for us at the Miittsee, and we had 
no idea of the penance to be undergone before we could reach 
that hut, and so we started gaily enough. If bound for the 
Scheibenrunseliicke, our goal, you follow the well-trodden 
path towards the Fridolinshiitte for three-quarters of an hour, 
if you walk our leisurely pace, and when you reach the first 
bridge over the Biferten torrent, turn round sharply to the 
left or east and toil up very steep and pathless grass slopes until 
you are high enough to have turned the Tentiwang precipice. 
Then incline south-east and proceed still up grass until you are 
nearly at the foot of the gully leading to the pass. Here one 
of those convenient shelves, which these accommodating 
mountains provide in the most unexpected places, leads you 
into the gully itself. We found ourselves at the foot of a 
slope, arranged at a very steep angle and always steepening 
to the pass. Direct progress seemed difficult if not impossible, 
and we traversed leftwards and northwards until in this direc- 
tion also the rocks became sheer and destitute of holds. Then, 
turning right, we traversed back into the gully itself. All the 
way since we struck the shelf the scenery had been of the 
wildest character. We seemed to be climbing up the edge of 
the world. Indeed, except among the wildernesses to which 
the Zmutt aréte gives access, I do not remember any spot in 
which you are so deeply committed to the mercy of the moun- 
tain, so savagely withdrawn from humanity. And on the- 
Matterhorn your very height gives you glimpses of a kinder and 
more coloured world which are denied to you in the Scheiben- 
rinse. It is only now, however, that the climb becomes 
interesting to those who value difficulty. Imagine yourself at 
the foot of a wall, not very high but practically vertical, the 
masonry of which has split from top to bottom. Imagine, 
then, that the defect has been repaired by the insertion of 
another block of masonry which in its turn has been split by 
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age and weather both from its original material and in itself. 
Up this intrusive mass lies the way, not a difficult way in any 
circumstances, since the rifts give large holds both for feet and 
hands. When, however, as sometimes must happen, the 
staircase is a plaster of ice or snow, or when, as we found it, 
the place is saturated with water so that every stone has been 
ungummed from its neighbour, it is trying to weak nerves. 
Inderbinnen, who was leading, is far too careful a climber to 
proclaim a security which he does not feel, and he soon began 
to express his opinion in indistinct mutterings. We huddled 
together to avoid the stones which he seemed certain to dis- 
lodge. Our local friend, who had already caused me some 
uneasiness, seized the opportunity to lose his head altogether. 
I directed, commanded, implored him to attend to the rope 
between Mumm and himself and between himself and me, and 
to belay the latter round the firmer parts of the mountain, if 
any such there were. But his usual sprightliness of demeanour 
now vanished into a gush of patois. He wouldn’t attend to 
the rope; he wouldn’t answer; he wouldn’t move up; he 
wouldn’t move down. At last, Inderbinnen groped his way 
over stones which were apparently secured to nothing, Mumm 
followed, and our friend had to move or be cut in two. He 
didn’t climb badly. But the consequences of climbing up 
rotten rock with the rope gracefully festooned round the 
neighbourhood are apt to be painful to those below, and before 
I, in turn, somewhat constricted about the waist, arrived on 
the pass, several stones had asserted their obedience to the 
laws of Nature, and one had got me on the head, fortunately 
at very short range. 

As we reached the top, we had full warning of the kind of 
afternoon we were likely tospend. The clouds were just rolling 
upwards and downwards over our future path. If we had been 
quite reasonable beings, we should have started off immediately, 
compass in hand. But both Mumm and I were hungry, and 
we have been too many seasons in the Alps to allow reason to 
direct our goings. For forty minutes we feasted and listened 
to the thunder of the rocks bounding and rebounding in the 
gully which we had just ascended, and effectually cutting off 
our retreat. Then, after the strictest cross-examination of our 
local guide and the most confident assurances that he could 
find the Limmern band (the shelf which, as we then thought, 
was the only egress from the glacier) in any weather, we set out. 
Our way ought to have lain almost on the level, a little south 
of east, so as to clear the stones which the Siegfried map marks 
as running up like a cape into the ice-streams of Gries and 
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Limmern, and then slightly downwards and nearly due east to 
the band. When therefore our leader started off uphill and 
southwards or south-westwards, I thought my sense of direc- 
tion must be confused in the fog or else that same local, condi- 
tion of the ice at the division of the glaciers must make the 
détour necessary ; and, as no one else objected (the usual 
excuse of the blunderer), I followed obediently. After an 
hour’s steady ascent, however, my legs made the protest 
which my mind refused, and simultaneously for one blessed 
instant the wind disclosed a secondary summit of the Biferten- 
stock straight in front of us. Mumm may be trusted to be 
kind to any companion, even the most dour. I have never 
known him choose any but the worst bed, the leg of the chicken 
and the most uncomfortable position on the rope. But this 
evidence that we were walking steadily away from home was 
too much even for him. And in a few moments we swung 
right about face and were descending the Limmern glacier. 
The horror of the succeeding hours haunts me still. Some- 
times for a moment or two the clouds melted to a veil through 
which the Kistenstéckli ridge showed dimly. More often they 
dissolved in little drizzles of clinging rain. Our man was still 
quite confident of finding the Limmern band. ‘ Where was it, 
then ?’ ‘ Down there where the end of the stone shoot could 
be seen against the cliff.’ ‘ Why, then, was he trying to lead 
us to the left bank of the glacier?’ ‘ Because that was the 
only way of getting off.’ ‘But wouldn’t that lead to the 
Limmern tibel, and was it possible to get out, once there ?’ 
‘ No, there is no path out of the Limmern tébel!’ ‘ Then why 
go there?’ Patois and pantomime. Further interrogated 
thereanent. If we would trust to him, he knew the way well 
to the Limmern band. Advance. Wanderings again to the 
left bank. More patois: more pantomime. Then the state- 
ment that there was a thick fog and no one could be expected 
to find the way in a fog, coupled with the remarkable sugges- 
tion that we should sit down on a stone and wait for morning ! 
One of the greatest aids to success in life is, I understand from 
those who have succeeded, the faculty of losing your temper at 
the right moment. Mumm’s natural fairmindedness prompted 
him, I think, to give this last suggestion his impartial con- 
sideration. But it was too much for the united party. The 
unhappy young man was deposed from his pride of place, and, 
still pouring forth a flow of unintelligible and plaintive patois, 
was tied up firmly in the middle where he could do no harm. 
By dint of what another would have called, and I still believe 
to be, the inherited guide’s instinct of Inderbinnen, leading 
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down a glacier which he had never seen before, in rain and fog 
and discouragement, we then groped our way down and to the 
right until we struck the bottom of the wall which we were 
seeking. | 

Even now we could not find the bottom of the Limmern 
band. We unroped to look for it, and while Mumm, Inder- 
binnen and I searched, our local friend bringing up the rear 
still poured out his assurances, firstly that we were not on the 
right way, and secondly that, if only trusted, he could show 
us where that way lay. Still, when interrogated, he took 
refuge in patois and suggested recourse, so far as we could 
understand him, to the Limmern tébel. At last, as our search 
brought us higher and higher on the cliffs, we decided that, if 
there was any Limmern band in existence, it certainly was not 
there, and that the only course remaining was to force a way 
straight forward. We tied ourselves up again as well as we 
could with a rope which was now, with wet and ice, of a con- 
sistency of wire, and plunged on, all fearing, though none daring 
to express the fear, that at any moment the cliffs might steepen 
and we might find ourselves cut off from the top of the wall. 
Progress was most painful. The whole slope ran with water. 
The rope kinked and caught. The local gentleman stopped 
continually to tell his tale of woe, and, every time he did so, 
jerked me off my legs. At last the cliffs did steepen. We did 
not seem anywhere near the top, but Inderbinnen pressed 
forward in desperation. For a moment he disappeared from 
sight. Then from the jerkings of the rope it was clear that he 
was going more quickly. We crowded after him and found 
ourselves on the road where we would be. The rest of our 
adventures are of no interest. A wonderful race to reach the 
Miittsee hut before the snow actually began, and a weird” 
riot in the hut dressed in a pair of gloves and a blanket (which 
were the only dry coverings available) concluded the evening. 
But, long before tobacco had made the inside of our resting- 
place as foggy as the night without, our local man had re- 
covered his confidence, and was relating to the hut attendant 
with what unerring skill and with what cool courage he had 
delivered the three mad adventurers from the penalties which 
their incompetent rashness would otherwise surely have 
brought upon them. We felt too pleased with ourselves to 
protest. -. 
' Next morning the unfortunate goats which glean a pre- 
carious living in the neighbourhood of the Miitten See butted 
at the door of the hut for a refuge from the cold and storm, 
and on opening the door we found a foot of snow on the ground 
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and a tornado raging. I even found it in my heart to forgive 
myself the somewhat unceremonious manner in which I had 
rejected the proposal to camp on the glacier ! 


Il. 


One more typical reminiscence of middle age. If there 
be any district in the Alps where you need the thought of a 
round-the-corner country to make its civilisation tolerable, it 
is the Upper Engadine. And, for all its well-ranged peaks, 
there is no other district which has so many corners round 
which you may go, nor any other civilised land with such 
delightful savagery within the reach of a day’s walk. He who 
will leave dress clothes and little dances and a nine-course 
dinner should do so by the Forno Glacier, the best worth visit- 
ing and the most secluded of all the ice streams accessible from 
the Engadine plateau. There is something almost vulgarly 
ostentatious in the way in which the Morteratsch and Roseg 
glaciers flaunt their rather undistinguished summits to the 
passer-by. They take great care to be known of men and 
to have their beauties ticked off by the occupants of the 
six-horse carriages which sweep in triumph up and down the 
Bernina road. But all the societies of all the capitals in 
Europe may travel up and down between Italy and Maloja 
without suspecting that an easy three and a half hours from 
the carriage road through forest and up steep glacier will lead 
you to a spot whence as much fine confused climbing can be 
got as from any minor hut in the Alps. Indeed, even with the 
aid of maps and travellers’ tales, you hardly credit it yourself 
until you have breasted the lower Forno slopes and the full 
glory of the peaks surrounding the head of the glacier bursts 
upon you. On your left is the snow and ice wall which separates 
the glacier from the immemorial track to Italy of the Muretto 
pass. At the turning-point is Sissone: in front, the four 
needles of the three Torroni and the Punta Rassica leading 
to where, at the Cima di Castello, the ridge turns again to form 
the left-hand wall of the glacier. Over or between any of the 
Torroni peaks, passes of various degrees of difficulty lead to 
Val di Mello. But I recommend anyone in whom the first 
ardour for a broken head has been cooled by experience to 
select the pretty little pass—Passo Lurani—which lies immedi- 
ately under and to the east of the Castello. The pass is without 
difficulty of any kind, but 1f you leave your knapsacks on the 
Col and climb Castello himself, straight up the great wall in 
which the window of the pass is cut, you can find an hour's 
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rock climbing, quite steep and smooth enough to give pleasure 
to the most determined followers of the wrong way. Then run 
down by the North Aréte and the east face of the Cima back 
on to the Forno glacier, and you can be on the lurani pass again 
in an hour from the top and resume your descent to Italy. And 
what a descent it is! First over the usual stones and couloir 
into the green basin of the Torrone Alp, with the spikes of 
rock which fringe the Italian side of the chain showing fantastic- 
ally among the mist which is indigenous to this part of the 
world ; then, squeezing through the gorge, through which the 
glen discharges its waters on to the hillside, and down, running, 
stumbling and laughing until you reach the valley floor and can 
bathe in the valley stream. Then along the valley to San 
Martino and up the lateral glen of the Val dei Bagni to where 
the bath-house of Masino stands, in deep forest at. the edge 
of the mountain, bright and clean and undisturbed in its 
clearing and just as Mr. Freshfield first found it and described 
it many years ago. Nothing seems to have changed. You 
still find the same family party of Milanese chattering and 
playing bowls and decorating the neighbouring trees with the 
Italian ensign—just as kindly, Just as eager at the sight of a 
stray Englishman and two stray Swiss, just as unconcerned 
at the existence of the curious menagerie of human beings living 
in the cold Engadine on the other side of the hill. 

My first journey to Masino, however, was not over any 
mountain pass, but shamefully by the carriage road (so-called) 
which winds up interminably through chestnut trees from the 
Valtelline, and our first expedition there, naturally—as the 
first expedition of every traveller there must be—Badile and 
Cengalo. These accomplished, our thoughts turned to the real 
object of our journey—Disgrazia. And, with a little army 
collected at San Martino, we started for the Cecilia hut. There 
are two obvious ways of going from the Bagni to Cecilia. You 
can either go down the main Val Masino and then, turning 
to the left a little above Cattaeggio, go up the Vals Sasso Bisolo 
and Preda Rossa, at the head of which the hut is situated ; 
or, without going into the Val Masino at all, you can go straight 
up Val di Mello as far as the Piode Alp, and then, crossing the 
south-west spur of the Disgrazia by the Remoluzza pass, descend 
on the Cecilia hut. There is nothing to be said in favour of 
this latter route except the beauty of the walk up Val di Mello 
and, as it furnishes far the best way down from Disegrazia, 
anyone of common sense will choose the walk up Sasso Bisolo 
on the ascent. Needless to say, our local talent took us up 
Val di Mello, principally, I think, because the commander of 
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the expedition had many friends in the farmsteads up the glen, 
and promised himself a pleasant walk, passing the time of day 
with them and exhibiting to their astonished eyes two strange 
adventurers. Val di Mello is certainly very beautiful, but it is 
also certainly very hot on a September morning. We had no 
temptation to hurry. The main valley stream makes music 
all the way, the great trees give you a pleasant shade and tempt 
you to idle where they offer it, and, when you are most repining 
at clothes made to resist the violence of an Alpine snowstorm, 
you drink from brooks which descend from Val Torrone and 
from Val Zocca and lift up your head. At last the valley 
comes to an end against the rocky theatre which 1s the last 
buttress of the ridge connecting the Disgrazia and Forno peaks. 
The grass grows more emerald green, the trees are more and 
more only the outliers of the forest, the undergrowth begins to 
disappear, and you begin to realise that you will soon have to 
leave your pleasant path to wander up slopes of stone and 
dwarf rhododendron to the pass. Just at this crisis we reached 
a large Alp hut tenanted by a bella donna (of whom old Giulio 
had been nvuttering and chuckling all the way up the valley), 
together with an innumerable number of bright-eyed children 
and all those apparently superfluous young men with no 
particular occupation whom you may find leading a pleasant 
but apparently a somewhat meagre existence round all these 
Valtelline huts. By now the warmth and closeness were 
declaring themselves as only the precursors of a fresh break 
in the weather. A few large drops fell 


And at length 
Thundered the heat among the hills. 


If the advent of the rain had not so unfortunately coincided 
with our arrival at the Alp, I think we might have pressed on, 
as any ordinary party would have done in Switzerland, reached 
the hut in a few hours, and, having dried our clothes, been in a 
position for an attack on the morrow. But, as it was, what 
with the attractions of the bella donna, the curious cooking 
arrangements which appeared to be gone through as a ritual 
ceremony, and the interminable conversation carried on in 
patois with the hinds, nothing could drag Giulio from his 
shelter. What the conversation was all about I don’t know. 
Suppressed gigelings every now and then, which were all the 
more irritating as one could not share in the wit which pro- 
duced them, suggested to my mind that some of the talk was 
carried on in the language of gallantry. For the most part 
however, the key to the riddle was probably to be found in an 
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observation which Gentinetta made to me last year in Val 
Savaranche. A fiery gentleman with the air of a Socialist 
orator was addressing with extraordinary vehemence a little 
crowd of men in the High Street of Degioz. I asked our guides 
if they could discover from the porter what all the pother was 
about. And the answer came: ‘ What is he talking about ? 
In the mountains they talk of cows.’ In any case, whether 
it rained or the sun shone, for two and a half unlucky hours we 
remained watching the polenta boiling. Then, as a much 
longer halt would make it impossible to reach Cecilia at all, 
I compelled a start. Anxious to show his zeal, Giulio deserted 
the path and led us straight up what appeared to be a water- 
course. When our stockings and breeches were well soaked, 
the rain suddenly increased again and performed the same 
process to the upper parts of our persons, and without a word 
the guides and porters turned and ran furiously back to the 
Alp. Then another hour’s wait, and more conversation. At 
last, a little after 4, flesh and blood could stand it no longer, and 
we made a fresh start. It was supposed to be about an hour 
and a half’s walk to the pass, and say another hour to the hut. 
Of course therefore, all being heavily laden, we tried to walk 
much too fast ; equally of course, the fog and rain descended 
again; and still more of course, when dealing with a San 
Martino peasant, the time was grossly undercalculated. An 
hour came and went. ‘ How far to the pass now?’ ‘About 
two hours.’ I then suggested that the less heavily burdened 
members of the party should push on to wave a light from the 
hut door and make the soup ready for the remainder. But no, 
we must all keep together ° per far coraggio.’ Accordingly we 
still ploughed on together. Another half-hour passed, and 
still no sign even of the approach to the pass, which by all 
accounts had now receded to a considerably greater distance 
than that which we had to accomplish when we left the hut. 
And still adjurations to keep together ‘ per far coraggio.’ It 
appeared to me, however, that common sense rather than 
courage was the necessary ingredient to success. Basil 
Williams was quite willing to get wet in the good cause of 
restoring courage to Giulio, and I accordingly left him to 
do so; and, taking one porter with me, pressed on with all 
speed, hearing, as the distance between the two parties in- 
creased, the continuous pathetic bleat borne upward through 
the mirk, ‘ Tutti insieme, carissimo signore, tutti insieme 
per far coraggio.’ The pass is reached, so far as it 18 possible 
to tell in a thick grev fog, over gentle grass slopes ending in a 
steepish little scramble over stones. On the other side, further 
@a2 
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stones—horrible: walking-ground in the wet dusk—led down 
very quickly to Cecilia. When we got there, of course I found 
that we could not wave a light to assist our companions, because 
we had left all the candles with them, and that my dry shirt 
was on the back of the other porter ! 

We were so wet and cross and tired with racing up the 
slopes to the Remoluzza that I doubt whether anything but the 
brightest morning would have nerved us to the Disgrazia, of 
whose difficulty I had at that time a very exaggerated idea. 
But in any case the following morning was as grey and dis- 
couraging as the night. We stopped at the hut long enough 
to have an excuse for saying that we had given the mountain 
every chance, then at last Apraktoi took the downward way 
by the Valley of the Red Meadow, turning away, in my case, 
defeated for the second time by the Mountain of Ill Omen. 
We were still quite cross when we paid off old Giulio at, San 
Martino, though his childlike and bland manner and his 
apparent innocence of the reasons for our irritation sufficiently 
overcame our annoyance to make us abstain from chiding 
words. When we had paid him and written a eulogy of his 
masterly leading in his book, he begged us to wait a moment 
and disappeared into his dwelling, the only entrance to which 
lies through his hen roost. A hideous cackling, as of Rachel 
robbed of her children, came out of the darkness, and a very 
large hen, which as it brushed my face seemed as big as a 
turkey cock and gay with all the colours of the rainbow, flew 
into the road. Then out came Giulio bearing in his hands the 
spoils as a peace offering—one white egg each. An egg is 8 
difficult object to handle with grace. I think more than 
ordinary mirth must have provoked the company of the 
Milanese at the Bagni when Williams and I arrived half an hour 
later, soaked to the skin and bearing each in one hand an ice-axe 
and in the other the offering of the hen of San Martino. 

I have dwelt lovingly on these failures, but there are two 
other even more precious possessions obtainable certainly by 
the middle-aged wanderer. 

First come friendship and fellowship, and, if anyone here 
has listened to this paper, he will realise by now that I must 
have considerable confidence in the infinite compassion of my 
fiends. 

So much for charity. Further, there is an amalgam of the 
other two great Christian virtues, faith and hope. Some years 
ago @ very august member of this Club spent a summer in 

walking through a part of the Alps—as he described it, from 
end to end—and subsequently told the Club that the Alps were 
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exhausted. The Alps can never be exhausted: not by any 
individual member of this Club ; not by the united efforts of 
all the members in all the years which have led to this year of 
jubilee ; not. by all the countless myriads who swell the ranks 
of this Club’s god-children. It may be that men may more 
and more take that curious form of pleasure which consists in 
ascending the Jung Frau through a rabbit-hole, or the Wetter- 
horn by a rocket apparatus. Mr. Young may climb, if he has 
time, every perpendicular precipice in the Alps, and the York- 
shire Ramblers Club descend into every pot hole. We may 
tind the old haunts desecrated, and we may have to abandon 
the Swiss side of the Matterhorn through the danger of falling 
sardine tins ; but for all this, shall love and fellowship be dead 
or the full moon paler over Monte Rosa ? Shut us off from the 
fashionable climbing centres, ticket every mb and every gully 
and catalogue every peak—the infinite vastness, the infinite 
variety of the Alps will remain unplumbed, unstaled, and for 
many years to come the middle-aged man and his children 
and his grand-children after him will seek among those heights, 
and will tind, the peace, the freshness and the purer air of 
another world. Whether in the translucent mystery of the . 
morning or ‘the incomparable pomp of eve,’ they stand 
for ever for us unchanged, unchanging, only transmuted in the 
alchemy of the affections through what our hearts distil of 
recollection and of love. 


MouNTAINEERING ON SKI. 
IBy E. RUSSELL CLARKE. 


(Read before the Alpine Club, March 2nd, 1909.) 


HE art of ski-ing, like the art of skating, has attained to 
something like finality. I am told that all the skating 
turns mathematically possible can now be done by a first-class 
skater. In Norway and Sweden a corresponding proficiency 
on ski is quite common, but the Englishmen who are first-class 
skiers in this sense can be numbered on the fingers of the hand. 
Mountaineering on ski, however, is quite a new sport, and 
there has not been time for the technique to crystallise as it 
has done in the case of mountaineering on foot. I therefore 
propose to deal with the subject generally, without attempting 
to describe any particular expedition. 
_ There is a very wide distinction between being able to ski 
and being competent to mountaineer on ski. The ability to 
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ski can be acquired by everybody—everybody, that 1s, who has 
been provided with a normal body and limbs, but a good deal 
more than this is needed for mountaineering. 

The art of ski-ing is very like the art of skating, and to be a 
really pretty skier is as difficult as, or even more so than to be a 
good skater. The swings and turns can be learnt by diligent 
practising, and are undoubtedly useful when on tour, but they 
are not really essential to the mountaineer. What is essential 
to mountaineering on ski is a good physique, for the days being 
short the pace has generally to be rather fast; a capacity to 
stand up downhill when travelling at a good pace; and above 
all, a certain fear of snow and a knowledge of snow conditions. 

The number of people who are able to ski is increasing very 
rapidly, and the bolder ones are anxious to try their new powers 
and go farther afield each year. I went to a certain well- 
known winter-resort four years ago, and although there was 
much ski-ing in the neighbourhood of the hotel, the only 
tracks on the mountains themselves were made by one party 
of climbers. This winter all was changed. Standing on the 
top of a mountain, one could notice ski-tracks in all directions. 

The knowledge of mountaineering which is possessed by all 
the members of this Club is to my mind more essential than the 
capacity to ski gracefully. For this reason every member of 
the Club ought to ski. The most difficult part of the education 
has been achieved, and it merely remains to add a subsidiary 
accomplishment. 

Real danger exists for those who undertake long winter 
expeditions on ski without the necessary mountaineering 
experience, and at the present moment the inexperienced are 
in the majority. Most people who have been to one of the 
Swiss mountain-resorts in winter will have noticed the 
courageous way in which the youthful skier starts for some 
peak with a number of totally inexperienced friends, and takes 
them up and down places which are often quite unsafe. Nor is 
it always wise to trust to the local guides, even when they have 
learnt the art of ski-ing. Of course I am not referring to the 
first-class guide, who knows all there is to know about snow, 
but to the guide who in summer shows the way up the more or 
less grass-covered mountains in the vicinity. He tries to follow 
the summer path, and this is often impracticable in winter. 

The mountaineer learns at once to get about on ski. He 
will learn more about ski-ing in a week than the ordinary mortal 
inamonth. <A certain member of this Club went quite a long 
tour on his second day on ski. I should not like to estimate the 
number of times he fell or to describe the steady crescendo of 
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his language, but he got home at last, firmly convinced that the 
method of progression was useful. 

I want to say a word as toequipment. Boots are a necessity. 
By far the best are the genuine Norwegian boots called Lau- 
parsko, because they are quite watertight and have a very 
flexible sole. It is best to have them unnailed, because nails 
diminish the flexibility of the sole, wear out the ski, and cause 
snow to ball under the feet. There is, however, one type of 
ski, called the Lilienfeld or Alpine ski, with which nailed boots 
can be worn, about which more anon. 

The boots should be big enough to admit of wearing a pair 
of stockings and a thick pair of goatskin socks as well. Putties 
should also be worn to keep out the snow. People with a 
defective circulation find it useful to wear a pair of socks 
outside their boots. 

As to ski, it is very important to choose a pair with a straight 
grain and free from knots, as a broken blade is an awkward 
occurrence if it happens far away and late in the afternoon. 
Personally I prefer a rather narrow blade, as this makes it 
easier to dig-in the edge of the ski on a steep crusted slope. It 
is possible to traverse a slope of great steepness, even when it 
is crusted, if the edges of the skiare sharp, and it is surprising 
how very little track is made. The ski edge may not pene- 
trate the crust more than a sixteenth of an inch and yet give 
a secure hold. The ski should err slightly on the short side for 
mountaineering, as this makes the turns easier, especially the 
uphill turn. 

As to the vexed question of bindings, the most important 
feature is a bent iron-plate which grips the sole of the boot near 
the toe. If this is really accurately adjusted it is possible to 
wear the toe-strap quite loose, which is an advantage, as 
anything tight is inclined to hinder the circulation. It will be 
seen that the toe of the boot must be nearly as broad as the 
blade of the ski for this adjustment to be properly made. 
The binding proper consists of means for keeping the toe 
well forced into the embrace of the bent iron-plate. The two 
main types are the Huitfeld and the Ellefsen. In the former 
the essential part is a strap passing round the heel and forcing 
the toe forward. The strap in most cases is provided with a 
toggle tightener, which saves much trouble when one’s fingers 
are cold. 

The Ellefsen is one of the types of ski which have a flexible 
piece of belting to which the heel is attached. For moun- 
taineering it isnot really so reliable as the Huitfeld, because it 
contains a light metal fitment which embraces the heel, and 
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when the temperature is much below zero this gets brittle and 
a very small shock may break it. The Huitfeld binding is 
without this objection. | 

There is still another type of binding, if such it can be called 
—namely, the one used on the Lilienfeld or Alpine ski. Many 
mountaineers prefer this to any other, but I am not one of them. 
The weight of the metal plate and spring hinge is excessive and 
leads to cutting down the weight of the blade, which is a very 
bad thing. Also the ski as sold do not contain a groove in the 
blade, which prevents them from travelling so steadily down- 
hill. Moreover, the various capacities they have for adjustment 
to different sized boots are to my mind merely so many capacities 
for coming unadjusted at the wrong moment. One advantage 
is that a nailed boot can be worn. The other advantages of 
this type of ski have been most eloquently set forth by Mr. 
Rickmers in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ for August 1908. My own 
favourite binding is a plain Norewgian one, and I generally 
carry a light pair of steigeisen or else a pair of heel crampons in 
case the ski have to be abandoned owing to meeting ice or rock. 

However, it would be a great advantage if some binding could 
be found which would enable a lightly nailed boot to be worn 
without either wearing out the sole-plate of the ski or causing 
the snow to ball under the toe. I have on occasions carried a 
pair of climbing-boots in my sack when I knew that there was 
rock work to be done, and changed footgear at the base of the 
rocks. The change back in the afternoon is generally rather a 
painful operation, owing to the ski boots being frozen quite 
stiff. If someone would invent a light pair of steigeisen that 
answered the purposes of nails, and without spikes, it would be 
a great boon to skiers. | 

A stick of some kind is absolutely necessary, and it is as 
well to select something fairly strong. Two sticks with rings, 
converting into a single one without throwing away one of 
them, is a good thing, particularly when the ground is nearly 
level. An ice-axe is not a pleasant companion, but must be 
taken sometimes, as it 1s useful on crusted and icy ground. 

As falls may happen even to the most experienced, it is best 
to have clothes made of a material to which the snow does not 
stick. I find a fine Bedford cord superior to the khaki-coloured 
gaberdines at present so much in vogue. It is essential that 
all pockets should have flaps. The best cap is a knitted cap, 
such as the crew of racing yachts sometimes wear, shaped like 
a jelly-bag. | 

Tf a camera is taken it should be a small one, and should be 
carried in the sack and not in the pocket. The warm moist 
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air of the pocket finds its way into the camera, and when the 
latter is brought out into the cold, condenses on the inside of the 
lens. I had a whole series of negatives ruined in this manner. 

The portions of ski-ing technique which are most useful to 
the mountaineer are as follows :— 

The art of ascending with the minimum of effort. 
The art of running straight down. 

The art of traversing downwards and turning. 
The art of stopping. 

The art of falling and getting up. 

The art of ascending with the minvmum of efiort—The 
mountaineer on ski will generally start at a fairly early hour, 
and therefore he will be at a considerable altitude before the 
sun attains any great power. On this account he is not likely 
to be troubled by the snow balling under his ski, as is often the 
case on expeditions which are carried out at a lower level. 
Consequently, unless he has purposely iced his ski to enable him 
to ascend without slipping back, they will remain clean and 
slippery all day. Icing is very easy to put on but very difficult 
to get off again, and I always try to avoid it myself. For this 
reason avoid getting the skis wet when crossing streams. 
Instead of icing, many skiers use attachments of one sort or 
another to. assist in climbing upwards, and remove them 
before starting on the descent, but personally I am _ not 
in favour of these appliances. The best known of them are 
the skin, the net, and the wedge. ‘The skin and the wedge are 
supposed to have a sort of ratchet action and to permit sliding 
forward while preventing sliding back. The net does not 
prétend to any such selective property. All of them cause the 
snow to adhere to the ski if there is any tendency to balling, 
and one’s ski weigh enough by themselves without carrying an 
extra 10 lbs. of snow under each foot. 

The question of adventitious aid to ascending is nearly as 
controversial as the question of bindings, and is a matter of 
individual taste. The reason why I do not personally advocate 
their use is that the angle at which it is possible to ascend on 
bare ski is about the angle of minimum fatigue. It is clearly 
no use making a horizontal track and it will soon be evident 
that it does not pay to make a vertical one, and the ideal angle 
appears to me to be the angle at which the bare ski naturally 
hold. The skier who uses the adventitious aid can make a 
steeper track, but he generally has to lift his ski at every step 
instead of sliding it along the snow surface. This is because 
his adventitious aid, especially if it be icing, causes the snow to 
adhere to the ski. Then he not only carries himself and his 
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ski to the top of the mountains but he is also continually 
transferring masses of snow from a lower to a higher level. 
Anyone who has ever tried to clear a skating nnk of snow will 
know that this is a thankless and laborious task. There is a 
further disadvantage mentioned later—namely, that the aids 
to ascent prevent a rapid descending traverse from being 
executed, as a means of avoiding an avalanche. 

The labour of making the uphill track is considerably Bsatet 
for the leader than for the climbers who follow him, but it 
is also possible to ascend rather more steeply when leading 
than is comfortable for those following. Each successive skier 
makes the track more solid and more slippery. The leader 
should therefore aim at making a track slightly less steep than 
the steepest track possible for him. The track should be 
narrow, and it should be possible to follow it without per- 
ceptibly lifting the feet, with a kind of shuffling action. The 
action of the small errand-boy intent on wearing out his best 
boots is the action to imitate. The ideal track is the one that 
requires the minimum expenditure of energy for a given mise. 
A leader who insists on going up steeper than is consistent 
with a continuous track makes a series of parallel marks in 
the snow. The result is a most unprofessional looking track, 
which is very difficult to follow and requires much more exer- 
tion per foot rise. One is often asked whether the run down 
& mountain is worth the intolerable grind up. There is no 
intolerable grind up, as the members of the Club know full 
well. There is a peculiar joy in the rhythmic motion of the 
ski which requires no brain effort and allows free scope for 
watching the beauty of the wintry scene. A strong party of 
skiers can accomplish expeditions in a shorter time in winter 
than in summer. The uphill pace remains about the same, 
but the downhill pace is enormously accelerated. In good 
condition it is easy to maintain a pace of 1,000 ft. an hour 
going up and from 5,000 to 6,000 ft. an hour coming down. 

So much for the technique of the ascent. The art of running 
down with a narrow straight track can be learnt fairly easily. 
The secret of success is to run with one ski slightly in advance 
of the other. Put the weight on the back ski, but with the heel 
raised so that the pressure is transmitted through the toe. 
This gives a spring between the ski and the body which 
greatly assists in the balance. The ski blades must touch along 
their entire length. As to the pace which can be attained in 
this way with safety, it is certainly very great. Prof. Hopkinson 
and I made some experiments on bad snow covered with old 
ski-tracks and on a very gentle slope. The pace attained was 
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about twenty miles an hour. This pace seemed quite slow, and 
much greater speeds can be attained when the conditions are 
favourable. Ifa fall happens when going fast, the skier gets 
buried very deeply in the snow but he never seems to hurt 
himself. 

The art of turning is more difficult to learn. There is no 
doubt that we are all greatly indebted to Herr Zdarsky and 
Mr. Rickmers for elaborating the turn known as the Alpine turn. 
This is really the foundation of the descent from a mountain. 

It is best learnt as a development of what I call the sym- 
metrical stem. Thus, if the skier is descending a slope straight 
down with a narrow track and he suddenly forces his heels 
apart and edges the ski inwards, he will convert his ski into a 
kind of snow-plough, and instead of making a track 7 ins. 
broad it will be 8 ft. broad. This produces an incredibly 
strong braking action. In order to test the amount of this 
action I carried out some experiments with the help of Fritz 
Boron, who is one of the strongest and best Swiss skiers. 
We roped together and both started down a steep slope 
without any sticks. He was to try and pull me up with a 
symmetrical stem. When the pace had reached about 20 
miles an hour, he pulled both himself and me up in a space 
of about 10 ft. and left a perfect track about 2 ft. wide with 
some 8 in. of snow piled up on each side. If the symmetrical 
stem is once learnt there 1s no difficulty about the Alpine 
turn. The only difficulty in the symmetrical stem is to pre- 
vent the skis crossing. If one ski is allowed to cross and 
the other got out of its way, so to speak, an Alpine turn is the 
result. The skier traversing a slope turns downwards into the 
symmetrical stemming position, thereby greatly reducing his 
pace, and then gets out of the symmetrical stem on to the new 
course. 

The art of stopping is important. It is sometimes necessary 
to stop. The easiest and most natural way is to sit down, 
and for most of us in emergencies it is the way adopted. How- 
ever, it is not really the ideal way. The sudden stop is wanted 
when ski-ing in a mist. No one who has not tried it knows 
the weirdness of the sensation of being unable to tell the 
gradients of the slope in front of him. On a cloudy day 
without any mist the slopes are very deceptive and the 
slightest mist makes it impossible to tell what les ahead. 
Therefore to be able to stop is essential. If running straight 
down a slight slope, the telemark swing may be used. This 
gives a sudden stop, but if the slope is steep my telemark 
invariably ends in sitting down. The telemark swing is the 
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result of extending the wheelbase as much as possible by 
thrusting forward one foot—say the right one—and sinking 
on the left foot till the skier is nearly kneeling on his left ski, 
This is called the telemark position, and 1s useful for traversing 
small ditches and irregularities in the snow. The extended 
wheelbase combined with the lowered centre of gravity makes 
it easier to keep the balance over an obstacle. If the weight 
is now thrown on to the front foot suddenly, and the skier 
leans inward, a very sudden stop is the result. The Chris- 
tiania swing is another method of stopping. 

Some skiers can jump clear of the snow and turn in the air 
at right angles to their previous direction. On coming to earth 
again 4 fall or a stop of some kind invariably happens. 

The art of falling and getting up is important. When 
coming down, the skier generally finds himself after a fall with 
his head pointing down the slope. The first thing to remember 
is to avoid falling directly forward on to the ski. If this 
happens, the ski point may make a nasty hole in the skier’s 
face. To get up, it is necessary first to extricate the ski from 
the snow and then to roll over on one’s back till the ski are 
below one. The stick is then laid horizontally on the snow 
and grasped by the middle. There is then no difficulty in 
gaining a vertical position. 

The climber ascends his mountain by a series of traverses 
often executed on very steep slopes and varied by crabbing 
up some snow gulley where the width does not permit of zig- 
zagging. 

The steepness of the snow slopes which can be crossed 
on ski 1s very surprising. I have traversed a snow slope with 
perfect confidence where the stick had to be driven into the 
snow horizontally up to the hilt at the level of the shoulder, 
though the snow must be in good condition for such an 
attempt. The steepest snow slope I have ever been on is the 
north face of the Ecrins, which I once descended in summer 
direct from the summit. I think that, given suitable con- 
ditions, this face could be traversed on ski. I have occasion- 
ally thought that certain places, even with the snow in good 
condition, would be safer if the ski were removed. I am 
referring to places where there is room for the ski horizon- 
tally, but the vertical angle appeared to be somewhat danger- 
ously pronounced. However, after trying the same place with 
and without ski, I have always felt much safer with the ski 
on. This, I think, is due to two causes. Firstly, the’climber 
does not sink into the snow on ski and therefore he has more 
control over his movements and does not have to lift his knees 
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up to his chin every step he takes; and secondly, the snow is 
much less disturbed, so that there is less danger of starting an 
avalanche. 

The danger of starting an avalanche appears to me to be 
less than the danger of being caught in one. Before there is 
any danger of starting an avalanche, one’s ski give one warning 
by the increased side-slip of the snow under the ski when going 
up. If an avalanche is started going down, the skier would 
probably not be carried with it. Like an aeroplane, he is 
constantly changing on to a fresh surface. No one of course 
should attempt to mountaineer in winter immediately after 
a heavy fall of snow, especially if the weather preceding the 
fall had been hot, or windy, so that the surface of the old snow 
was crusted and slippery. Two or three days, however, soon 
consolidate the snow and cause it to adhere and freeze on to 
the substratum. A curious experience once happened to meona 
rather steep snow-slope. The weather had previously been hot 
and windy, and all the slopes were as crusted as could be. A 
heavy fall of snow followed, and was succeeded by two blazing 
hot days. Consequently a crust formed on the new snow before 
it had properly joined on to the old snow. Without any warning 
and without a sound I discovered myself standing in my tracks 
and tobogganing down the slope on an unbroken biscuit of 
snow about 20 ft. in diameter. Luckily the biscuit soon 
ceased to slide. It had left the smooth icy surface of the old 
snow quite bare above it. The most difficult snow to negotiate 
is the exceedingly crusted and wind-swept snow thaf is some- 
times met with. Its surface feels like ice under the ski. The 
skier is led on to it unconsciously, because the change from 
good snow to this crusted kind is generally gradual and he 
finds himself well on it before he is aware of the fact. His 
obvious course 1s to turn round and go back on to the good 
snow, but this is not always so easy as might be supposed. 

Turning on a steep icy slope is an operation that requires 
the greatest care. It is sometimes necessary to take off the 
inside ski and then the outside one and continue on foot till 
a better place is reached. A careful look-out for such places 
should be kept on the way down, as it 1s quite easy to be taken 
unawares, especially in a mist, and a fatal accident may result. 

If the rope is required for traversing a glacier in summer, 
it is a hundred times more necessary in winter. In summer 
there is often a slight difference in colour between the snow 
covering a crevasse and that resting on solid ice. In winter 
it is absolutely impossible to tell whether one is standing over 
@ crevasse or not. All the surface irregularities of the glacier 
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have disappeared in the deep mantle of winter snow. The 
crevasses, however, are not filled up as is often supposed ; 
they are merely bridged over by a more or less precarious and 
powdery snow. It is so impossible to tell whether one is in the 
neighbourhood of a crevasse that those parts of a glacier with 
really large crevasses ought to be avoided even by a party of 
four on arope. All may tread on the bridge at once and may 
all disappear at the same time. On a long glacier expedition 
in winter it is, I should say, the exception for no one to have 
broken into a crevasse. Hence the absolute necessity for 
roping. There is no difficulty about roping on the level or 
on the ascent, but on the descent things are apt to get rather 
complicated. 

A party of four coming down a long slope of fast snow 
on a rope is generally a very amusing sight, and ought to 
be exhibited at the Palace Theatre on a _ cinematograph. 
The difficulty, however, disappears with practice; four good 
skiers can run down without much risk of falling as long as 
they are describing a straight course. It is the turns that 
provide the amusement. The leader sees a likely place in 
which to execute an artistic alpine turn and shouts out, ‘ Hi! 
I am going to turn!’ His pace is checked and the rope 
between him and the next man slackens and No. 2 promptly 
skies on to the rope and plunges head first into the snow 
No. 8 then does a violent turn to avoid running his ski into 
the prostrate form of No. 2, and No. 4 falls over the rope of 
No. 8. It is generally better when running several on a rope 
not to proceed in one track—that is, in single file—but rather 
to advance more or less in line, each making separate tracks. 
The whole party, if its members turn simultaneously, can 
generally execute the manceuvre successfully. This forma- 
tion is often preferable for another reason, because the skier 
on a steepish slope generally descends it by a traverse which is 
more or less the direction the crevasses take. If the skiers are 
traversing in line and not in file, they are less likely to be all 
Over & given crevasse at once. 

Running down on a rope is the combined figure of ski-ing 
and corresponds to skating round an orange. A well-executed 
combined turn gives the performers great satisfaction, nearly 
as much probably as is felt by figure-skaters who have suc- 
cessfully performed some difficult cull. Many a man now 
habitually neglects the steel blade because of the delights 
afforded by the wooden one, and each time he looks down 
from some sunny height on to the hotel below and sees the 
skaters on the tiny rink aimlessly darting about for all the 
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world like motile micrococci in the field of a microscope, he 
knows that he has chosen the better part. 

Before ending my paper I should like to say a few words 
about the wonderful attraction which the Alps possess in 
winter, for, although they are beautiful enough in the summer- 
time, they are even more so during the winter months. Then 
they have a charm which does not exist during the summer. 
There is a more transparent beauty in the air, and at times it 
has a sort of opalescent look never seen at other seasons. 
I think it is due to the air being charged with extremely minute 
snow-crystals. This effect may be seen best just after sunrise, 
when the climber is more than 9,000 ft. up. When very 
pronounced, it produces a most beautiful optical effect. 
Below the sun is seen a vertical ray of great brilliance, pos- 
sibly due to reflection from the myriads of snow crystals in 
the air. This effect can generally be observed if the weather 
is cold enough and the altitude be sufficient, but I have never 
seen any mention of it in any alpine publication. <A photo- 
graph of the effect taken just after sunrise, looking across the 
Rhone valley towards the Dent Blanche, is found on the 
opposite page. 

Thus the climber nears his summit—sometimes on _ ski, 
sometimes on foot. If the peak is to be traversed and the 
ground is unskiable, the ski must be carried on the back. 
Then comes the scramble along the aréte, and finally the 
peak is reached. Snow peaks are everywhere around him, 
emerging from valleys full of yellow mist. While pipes are 
being smoked, care should be taken not to let the under- 
surface of the ski thaw in the sun, as this would cause them 
to be iced. If the snow is falling, it may be necessary to 
grease the ski. 

Then comes the joy of the descent. The ski are given a 
final polish in the snow, and off the skier goes. A long traverse 
and an alpine turn brings him back below the summit but 
1,000 ft. nearer the valley. Another turn, and swishing through 
the air he is on the glacier at the mountain foot. Now the rope 
ig put on and the party traverse the glacier from side to side. 
The alpine turns are a source of satisfaction if successful, 
and of laughter if someone falls, as is generally the case. 
Then there is a sudden jerk on the rope which pulls everyone 
over. The last man has disappeared into a crevasse, with only 
his head and shoulders visible. The rope is pulled on gently 
and the point of a ski emerges and is placed in position by one 
of the party across the crevasse. This gives a point d’appul 
and the skier emerges rolling away from the crevasse with his 
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ski waving in the air. Perhaps a gentle slope leads up to some 
col where the rope can be taken off, and then comes the descent 
to the valley. Ten feet below the snow lies the summer path. 
What pity one feels for the summer climber who could at best 
run down the path on his mere feet ! 

A traverse keeping just above the tracks of the ascent, a 
rapid breathless turn which intersects them, places the skier 
on 4 counter-traverse which may take him thousands of yards 
before he need turn again. Then the slope eases off and for 
a while the straight run can be taken. Feet together, still and 
upright, he shoots down to the little plain below on which 
perchance is visible the roof of the highest hut. The little 
plain floats up to meet him, and with a swing he comes to 
rest, feeling that life is well worth living. | 


CLIMBING ON LLIWEDD. 
By A. W. ANDREWS. 


(Read before the Alpine Club April 6, 1909.) 


| Pay many years rock climbers in the British Isles were 

looked upon with much the same favour as that bestowed 
by the Church in the Middle Ages on the supposed possessors 
of heretical knowledge. Fortunately, however, for them, the 
mildness of modern manners prevented the employment of 
disciplinary repression. 

I find it difficult to shake off the feeling that I am on my 
trial before a stern tribunal, but I have recently derived great 
encouragement from the fact that at a recent meeting of this 
club no less 1 think than seven members confessed, not merely 
that they climbed without guides, but that they belonged to 
climbing combinations which often went two on @ rope on 
snow-covered glaciers. ; 

The excuse offered for this heinous offence, that they could 
not get a suitable third man, seemed hardly convincing, but no 
storm of rebuke fell on their devoted heads ; mainly, I expect, 
because those qualified to criticise had done the like themselves. 
At any rate, guideless climbers are not now outside the pale, 
and they certainly require no defence from me. . 

British rock climbers are merely guideless climbers, absarbed 
in trying to learn something of that part of the technique of 
mountaineering which has as its province the climbing’ of 
rocks. As such they are obviously harmless and necessary. _ 

Many of us may rightly deplore the increasing habit of younger 
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climbers to neglect ice and snow in consequence of this home 
specialisation, but we may well console ourselves with the hope 
that practice in one branch will lead eventually to an interest 
in and consequently an improvement in the other, and to a. 
distinct advance in the standard of safe mountaineering. 

If I can show that climbing on Lliwedd is a training in 
exploration even more than in rock climbing, it may seem not 
an unworthy playground to those who regret the modern 
rarity of those great qualities which marked the pioneers of the 
Alps. 

Just 20 years ago I saw Lliwedd for the first time. 

I bicycled across England and Wales to Pen y Gwryd, 
attracted by the rumour of novel rock climbing. 

I knew, to some extent, what to look for, as I had climbed 
on the Cornish cliffs and in Skye, and had a limited experience 
of the Alps. 

I followed Crib Goch to the summit of Snowdon and descended | 
by the crest of Lliwedd. I remember making several attempts 
to find a way down the face, but the prospect below seemed 
so untempting that I had to content myself with the descent 
of what Welsh climbers familiarly call the Mud Gully on the 
East. 

In the afternoon I traversed the Glyders and Tryfaen via 
Pen y Gwryd, knowing no better, and returned to fetch my 
bicycle to catch the night train at Bangor for Oxford. 

I think even by modern standards I may be considered to 
have spent a strenuous day. 

I saw Lliwedd from many aspects, but I certainly never 
realised the immense size of the cliff or its possibilities. 

My next visit was in 1908, and since then I have fallen under 
its spell. 7 

My earliest mental pictures of a dark formless cliff, threaten- 
ing Lyn Lydaw like some gigantic storm wave, gave place to 
more definite conception of ledges of reasonable breadth 
connected together by possible ridges and chimneys. 

I realised, to put it in a more picturesque way, that 


Fire had fashioned of yore and time had broken the rocks, 
There were rooting crannies for trees and nesting places for flocks. 


This is not poetical exaggeration. 

Dwarf birch trees, the sole survivors of life’s strenuous 
competition, and unhappy sheep, rash, guideless climbers 
both, have been discovered on the most inaccessible ledges. 
Here I must entirely deprecate the idea that I had at that 
time any intention of making routes on Lliwedd or writing a 
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monograph. I became intent on solving a series of puzzles 
which after all is what the sport of exploration amounts to. 

As I often had to scramble about alone I became adept at 
evading difficulties : in fact I rather resented, as I do to-day, 
the occasional necessity of climbing steep rocks. Hence my 
contribution to what a German would call the ‘ Erschliessung ’ 
of Lliwedd is mainly geographical, and the credit of making 
most of the routes must be given to others, especially J. M. A. 
Thomson, to whose untinng efforts it is due that there are 
now more than thirty routes, providing amongst them as fine 
climbing as exists on any cliff I know in the British Isles or 
the Alps. 

If in the course of this paper I unintentionally give the im- 
pression of personal deeds of * derring do,’ you will now be able 
to discount my story. 

Like Diego Valdez, 


The tempest drove me seaward and pinned, and bade me hold, 
The course I might not alter, and men esteemed me bold. 


There is only about 1000 feet of climbing on Lliwedd with a 
horizontal expansion of some half mile, and no one has, I 
believe, yet paid the mountain the compliment of a bivouac, 
though it deserves it as much as the Pillar, 

But you may spend five hours on its ascent amid scenery as 
majestic and impressive as on any rock face in the Alps or 
Dolomites. The mysterious charm is sustained from the 
screes to the summit. Even when there is no mist you are 
shut off in a splendid isolation by massive ribs and curtains 
of rock on either side, and you can seldom distinguish your 
route for more than a few feet ahead. You can hear your 
leader’s encouraging voice and estimate his distance by the 
bond of the rope, but you are alone on Lliwedd till the party 
foregather in some one of those charming nooks which lie 
hidden on the vast precipice. 

You climb a slab, rib or chimney at an angle of sixty degrees 
and emerge on a flat platform. 

Refreshment, mental and material, follows labour at no- 
excessive interval. : 

At last you emerge, quite unexpectedly, in the sunshine at 
the top of the crags, ‘ where the cliff overhangs like a chin, a 
gulph of sunless air,’ and when you look back at the rocks on 
the way home you are quite unable to tcll where you have been. 

Like the barber in ‘ The Shaving of Shagpat’ you have peered 
through the veil of Rabesqurat, and vour speech is confused. 
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Even on those who have never climbed it Lliwedd exer- 
cises its charm. . 

As long ago as 1860 Ramsay wrote a delightful appreciation 
of the scenery of Lliwedd. | 7 


Approaching Llyn Llydaw, the full grandeur of this wonderful 
valley bursts on the beholder. A lake rather more than a mile in 
length and of a green colour, like some of the lakes of Switzerland, 
obliquely crosses the valley. Around it rise the cliffs of Lliwedd, 
Crib Goch, and Pen y Wyddfa, seamed with veins of white quartz 
that gleam like streaks of snow on the tall black rocks circling the 
vast amphitheatre, the scarred sides and rugged outlines of which, 
sharply defined against the sky, may well seem, till attempted, hope- 
lessly inaccessible to the unpractised climber. 

In every season and phase of weather there is a charm in this 
valley to a lover of the mountains. In quiet sunshine, when the 
rocks and perhaps a lazy ferry-boat are reflected on the still water ; 
or while the wanderer scales the crags amid seething mists ; or when 
the pitiless rain, or hail, or snow comes driving down the valley, but 
best of all on a threatening evening, when the gathered clouds, like 
the roof of a vast cavern, hang heavily from side to side on the edge 
of the hills, and a streak of light, caught from the setting sun, shows 
_ redly behind the dim peak of Snowdon, grimly reflected in the sombre 
waters of the lake. 


I was reading the other day an account of a lecture given by 
G. W. Young to the Yorkshire Ramblers. 

He told an Eton story. 

In place of the customary eulogy on the glorious traditions 
of the school, which all old Carthusians remember in the 
annual sermon on the text of ‘ Let us now praise famous men 
and our fathers that begat us,’ an original preacher disturbed 
the incipient slumbers of his audience by the following : 

‘ You think a lot of yourselves, you Eton boys. But after 
all, what are you? Just comfortable little animals! You 
eat and you play, and you curl yourselves up to sleep ! ’ 

Young suggested, I understand, that a similar point of view 
might have been taken in addressing a climbing club. 

For fear that you may go away with an exagzerated notion of 
our energy, I will ask you to apply the moral to Welsh climbers. 
I have already told you that we dream dreams after a day on 
Lliwedd. I have a photograph ‘ which cannot lie,’ showing 
the hour, from the shadows about 11 a.m., at which we start 
for the mountain. Young is curled up, Thomson alone has 
his eye on the clock, probably because he knows well that unless 
he gets his party off there will be no tea. 

As a student of natural history I have made several interest- 
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ing observations on the connection of climbing methods with 
the habits of ordinary life, wicked influences which I will leave 
you to judge. 

Certain well-known climbers on Lliwedd have evolved some 
very effective devices for dealing with difficult pitches. 

No more credit, of course, attaches to them than to the 
butterfly who enjoys a healthy old age by getting himself up 
to resemble another species singularly disagreeable to the palate. 
It is merely a case of survival of the fittest. 

Thomson is apparently happiest in places where ordinary 
climbers are pounded. He makes ‘a long arm,’ as the phrase. 
goes, and there he is ‘ enjoying the circumambient air and an 
unobstructed outlook over Cwm Dyli.’ 

As he himself describes the move in scientific language, 
‘ Making a stride of abnormal length, and while at full stretch 
in an exposed position, with one high hand for a mainstay, 
lift the weight and swing it across to the right foot.’ 

That this position is really typical of Thomson is clear from 
the sketch in which he has been immortalised by Elias in the 
act of climbing the Far East Buttress. 

You begin, he says, up a precipitous cliff, and when the 
gradient becomes formidable, seclusion is sought in the chimney, 
which steepens and finally narrows down to a vertical fissure. 

It has been stated that good holds exist, but they are none 
the less undiscoverable when the hands are benumbed with 
icy water. Then, at any rate, it becomes necessary to im- 
provise new tactics. The width of the chimney permits the 
climber to he sideways at full length, and to wedge in the 
forearm above the head. | 

With this as a lever and anchor, it is possible to writhe up 
one or two feet. Friction, materially increased by inspiration, 
provides the mainstay, while the arm is moved up. 

The process is repeated till the third dimension of man pre- 
cludes all possibility of further progress. 

One hand now grasps a vellow stone in the fissure ; the nght 
leg is brought out to the chimney, and thrust up to a sloping 
step on the face. A strenuous effort 13 then needed to over- 
come the combined forces of friction and gravity and escape 
from the vice. 

‘That Thomson has only attained these powers by specialisa- 
tion will be evident from the following story. On a climb he 
maintains a dignified silence, the result of years of practice. 
It ig said that on one occasion he took a long walk with a 
celebrated Professor who was also renowned for wasting no 
words. They wandered during a long summer day over most 
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of the hills of Wales. Neither spoke. On parting in the 
evening the Professor remarked: ‘I have a brother who is 
even more silent than myself.’ Thomson looked at him and 
said nothing. 

Other climbers have acquired different habits. I once 
persuaded H. V. Reade and G. W. Young to try a new climb 
on Lliwedd. On the only difficult part I took a photograph 
of them, which shows them striding out, with, no doubt, thoughts 
in their minds of many weary hours of similar work. 

Young, doubtless, was stimulated by memories of heroic 
traverses of at least three Chamonix Aiguilles and the need of 
haste to avoid a bivouac. I feel sure that if I had not been there 
to persuade them gently back to the path of least resistance, 
a new climb of an entirely different order would have been 
recorded. I have a serious accusation to make against them 
of want of etiquette. On one occasion when they intended to 
spend what they called an off day they made an entirely new 
route up a difficult gully. As they described it, they got into 
a crack and went up it till they reached the summit ridge. 

It has always been the custom on Lliwedd to look at a climb 
well with a glass from the screes, to imagine all kinds of connec- 
tions between the visible ledges, and perhaps if the weather is 
quite fine and the rocks in perfect condition, go up as far as 
the foot of it, but finally, of course, to leave it till another day, 
with the caution which characterises a boat’s crew prospecting 
a visit to a cannibal island. | 

If this kind of landfall were permitted, Lliwedd would soon 
have no secrets. The latest instance of vandalism is the 
discovery of a new and exceedingly difficult climb by a young 
Cambridge student, who says that he merely went up by the 
quickest way to fetch a pipe. 

One of the attractions of Lliwedd is the variety of its slab 
climbs, and of slabs J. B. Farmer is the natural exponent. 
Length combined with straightness enables him to clear all the 
bunkers with his drive. Philosophie and imperturbable he is 
equal to any difficulty. On one occasion he was climbing some 
slabs on the Glyders, and was maintaining his position by one 
hand ina somewhat critical position, when he was attacked by a 
large and powerful bumble bee who took an unfair advantage. 
With a presence of mind which we may all envy he did not let 
go. It is impossible to mention all the climbers whose personal 
habits have been influenced by Lliwedd, but its culminating 
triumph is that a Vice-President of our Club added several 
entirely new phrases to the English language on its crags. 

I may mention one personal peculiarity of climbing which 
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ean be easily accounted for. As a photographer I have been in 
the habit of carrying a large camera and stand on Lliwedd, and 
have consequently got into the way of keeping well outside all 
chimneys and cracks. Hence a preference for open climbing 
difficult to eradicate. It is better, however, to carry a camera 
than to have a sixteen stone novice behind you on the rope. 
As the proverb says, ‘Sand and salt and a mass of iron are easier 
to bear than a man without understanding.’ 

What is that charm, nameless and incommunicable, which 
draws us to the British hills, so that the memories of even 
glaciers and Alps are but visions from a shadow land where 
‘all the days and nights of Sramandazi are not worth an hour 
of yonder sun ’ ? 

No words can explain it or metaphors deseribe. 

Lliwedd or Tryfaen, Scawfell or the Pillar, hold the first place 
in our hearts, for on their crags we have known our first con- 
quest and defeats. 

An Australian poet trving to picture the love of the native- 
born for the ‘ never, never’ desert, those * great spaces washed 
with sun,’ has left a few lines which may give us a clue to the 
secret. 

‘ But without she bind you to Her, without you help subdue 
Her, not yours to love with us our heritage.’ 


THE ALPINE CLUB ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 


A NEW departure was made this year in connection with the annual 
exhibition, a representative collection being put together from among 
the most interesting pictures of recent years. 

As a result the views shown were considerably above the average 
in merit and included almost every type of mountain scenery. 
The selection and arrangement must have meant a great deal of 
work to Mr. Sydney Spencer, who isto be sonpratuiated on the great. 
success of his experiment. 

It is obviously impossible to mention all the good photographs 
shown, as of the 181 sent in almost all possessed merit. 

Mr. ‘Spencer sent his well-known views from the Aiguille Verte. 
Few mountaineers have had the good luck to reach that view point 
at 6 a.M., which we believe was the hour at which these photographs 
were taken, and fewer still have so successfully caught the ig ts 
and shades of sunrise. 

These views would have been of note even if the scene had been of . 
less interest to mountaineers, and taken as they were under excep- 
tional circumstances they are unique. 

Of Mr. Spencer’s other exhibits we liked the Bush Valley in the 
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Canadian Rockies best on account of its excellent composition and 
the light on the flats in the foreground. | 

Mr. Spencer also lent the Gespaltenhorn by M. Paul Montandon, 
& peak with formidable serrated ridges somewhat seldom ascended. 
Mr. O. K. Williamson in his view of the Lauterbrunnen Breithorn 
represented very faithfully the texture of nevé. The. granulation 
was so distinct as to suggest the actual transition from snow to 
ice. Another view of the cornice on the summit ridge showed 
exceptionally well the effect of sun and wind on opposite slopes. 
His Biz Rosegg marked in an equally vivid way the so-called strati- 
fication of snow. A section of a vertical snow wall hes above 
dark rocks streaked by avalanches, while the peak curves upwards 
till almost lost in the dark blue sky. 

The black tone in which this is represented is undoubtedly a 
blemish, but it represents far more nearly the real contrast than a 
light sky. We hope some day that a photographer will be bold 
enough to show the sky in a dark blue by a method of combined 

rinting. This has been done with very pleasing effect, but we 
elieve never shown in a club exhibition. 

Mr. Hastings showed some fine views, of which the Aiguille Blanche 
de Peuteret was perhaps the best. Very striking also was the 
Peak of Joekkevarre, Arctic Norway. - 

Mr. J. O. Walker sent in a remarkable cloud effect from Mont 
Rosa. He had evidently caught the moment when the Italian 
clouds had partially lifted and banked themselves in parallel lines on 
either side of the long valley lane. 

We do not remember to have seen among the many views from 
Monte Rosa any photograph quite so peculiar in its effect. 

Miss E. Arkle gave us a charming study of the Marjelen See. The 
lights and shades were especially pleasing and the transparency of 
the floating ice well represented. 

Mr. R. W. Lloyd sent his view of the Fiinffingerspitze, as fine a 
Dolomite photograph as has been exhibited. Though unrelieved by 
a foreground of forest or a distant horizon, the bold pinnacles of 
the peak lose nothing in majesty. A mountaineer who had never 
visited the Dolomites might well understand from this picture the 
fascination of these fantastic mountain forms. 

Mr. C. W. Nettleton sent photographs of the Géant and the 
Grépon. The latter, though of less dimensions than Mr. Holmes’ 
famous picture, which was also in the exhibition, possessed an equal 
wealth of detail and would have stood enlargement to the same 
size. Mr. Holmes, in addition to the picture mentioned, showed 
several other views of great merit. 

Mr. Andrews’ Herbetet, taken with a low western sun, was a re- 
markable study of black jagged rocks and sun-tipped mdges. We 
believe that, as in so many cases where happy effects are obtained, 
success was the result of accident. The excellence of the King of 
Italy’s hunting paths had conducted him to the summit of a neigh- 
bouring mountain, an unusual but excellent view point, in his 
efforts to reach the Herbetet Hut. 
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_ Mr. Broome exhibited two of M. Boisonnais’ famous telephoto- 
graphic views from the Lake of Geneva. It is almost inconceivable, 
even in these days of advanced photography, that the foreground, 

middle distance, and far-off snow peaks could have been reproduced 
by a single exposure at the same time on the same plate. 

Mr. E. J. Garwood sent a fine panorama of the Bernina, Scerscen 
and Rosegg. His Lakes of the Val Piora was technically perhaps 
the finest picture in the exhibition. 

Mr. D. Northall Laurie showed two exquisite views of sunrise on 
the Glacier d’Orny. Probably few mountaineers have seen, much 
less photographed, so marvellous a sea of cloud. 

_ Mr. H. Prestman’s Store Troldtind, Lofoten, was as good as 
anything shown. The delicacy of detail in the lake and boat in the 

foreground and the atmosphere of the distance were remarkable. 
Another fine picture of sunlit clouds from the Old Weisshorn was, 
we think, spoilt by its blue colour. 

Mr. F. N. Ellis sent two striking pictures. Ofthese the Dru from 
the Montanvert included enough of the lower slopes to suggest 
the height of the peak. If we had to select one picture from the 
exhibition to be permanently hung up in front of us we should choose 
his Pralognan, Tarentaise. The charm of a Graian valley is pre- 
sented with life-like fidelity. Fields and chalets and pine-clad hill- 
sides, and above and far beyond snow-clad peaks, make a perfect 
effect. 

Two views by Mr. E. de Quincey of the Rothhorn and Matterhorn 
from Lo Besso were full of fine detail and unusually clear. 

: Equally striking was Mr. J. W. Wyatt’s Rothhorn and Moming 
ass. 

_ Mr. D. W. Freshfield lent several Himalayan views by Signor V. 

Sella. That of the fluted ridges of Siniolchum is one of the finest 
snow views ever taken, but the beauty of the picture is somewhat 
spoilt by indifferent printing. 

This was emphasised by the excellence of Mr. Longstaff’s Changa- 
bang, which was almost as striking and had the advantage of much 
more effective printing. 

Few finer pictures were shown than those by the late F. Donkin, 
lent by Mr. C. H. R. Wollaston. The best of these were perhaps the 
Weisshorn from the Tiisch Alp and the view from the Dom. 

An impressionist picture, but remarkably suggestive of actual 
memories of dawns on glaciers, was Mrs. Le Blond’s Early Morning 
in the Engadine. 

Among other interesting pictures were: The Jungfrau from the 
Miinnlichen, by the late H. Montague Murray, The Mischabel- 
-horner from the Bortelhorn, by Mr. W. T. Lister; A Storm on the 
Matterhorn, by Mr. L. J. Steele; Latsga, Caucasus, by Mr. H 
Woolley, and the Rosengarten by Mr. Valentine Richards. 
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THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 
Tue following additions have been made tothe Library since Apnil :— 


Club Publications. 


Akadem. Alpen-Club Ziirich. XIII. Jahresbericht, 1908. | 1909 
8vo, pp. 48. 
Among new expeditions in this are the following :— 
A. Keller, Griineckhorn, neuer Aufst. v. d. Finsteraarhiitte: I. Best. 
d. Glattenstocks ii. d. W.-Grat; M. Helfenstein, I. Best. d. 
Zwichten ii. d. W.-Wand; J. Munck, O.-Blaubergstock, I. Abst. 
ii. d. N.-W. Flanke; Windgille-Rothorn, O.-Gipfel, I. Best. : 
Hohlenstock, Best. ti. d. S.-Wand: Mittl. Kalkschyb, I. Best. : 
I. Best. d. Schiichtentalen Windgiille ii. d. W.-Grat; J. Heller, 
Kammlihorner, I. Best. u. Travers.; G. Miescher, Sonnig-Wichel, 
I. Best. ti. d. Stidwand; K. Steiner, Miirtschen-Ruchen, I. Best. 
ui. d. W.-Wand; Fr. Weber, Vorder Sclbsanft, I. Begehung d. 
O.-Wand: P. Frisal, I. Begehung d. W.-Wand; A. Pfinster, Piz 
Michel, I. Begehung ii. d. S.-O.-Grat v. Tinzenhorn. 
Akademischer Alpenklub Innsbruck. 16. Jahresbericht tiber das Klubjahr 
1908-1909. ° 1909 
8vo, pp. 99. 
Contains : 
O. Ampferer u. A. Wachter, Das Gebiet der Simmshiitte. 
A. v. Martin, Skitouren in der weiteren und niiheren Umgebung des 
St Gotthard. 
Alpine Gesellschaft ‘“‘D’Voisthaler.” Festschrift herausgegeben anliisslich 
des 25jiihrigen Bestandes der Gesellschaft. Wien, Michna, 1909 
8vo, pp. 93: plates. 
This society was.founded on February 1, 1883, as a ‘ Tischgesellschaft 
d. Oe. Tour.-Klub’, taking its name from a valley on the Schneeberg. 
Till 1895 membership of the Oe. T.-K. was essential for membership 
of the “‘ D’Voisthaler.”” The scope of the society is : expeditions in the 
lower and the higher Alps, improvement and making of paths, building 
huts, etc.: especially on the Hochschwabgruppe, to which for some 
years past its activities have been confined. This volume contains 
a full report of the Society’s work and of expeditions made by members. 
Wegmarkierungs-Karte vom Hochschwab. 
AppaJachian Mountain Club. Register for 1909. 1909 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 85. 
C.A.F. Panorama de la Pointe de Méan-Martin, par Paul Helbronner. 


1909. Fr. 3 
This is an edition on thick paper of the panorama appearing in La Montagne 
for 1909. 
—— Troisieme concours international de ski. Organisé parleC.A.F....a 
Morez (Jura) 31 janvier au 2 février 1909. Paris, 1909 


8vo, pp. 24: ill. Reprinted from La montagne. 

—— Chalets and Refuges des Montagnes frangaises et limitrophes. Liste 
des hotels. ... Paris, 1909 
8vo, pp. 16. 

C.A.I. Guide e portatori riconosciuti dal C.A.I. Anno 1909. 

A large folio sheet. 

— Genova. Annuario. Anno xxix. 1909 
8vo, pp. 51. 

re a Stazione Universitaria. Accampamento, Engadina, 2-31 Agosto 
4to, pp. xvi, ill. 
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Club alpino rae “ Pro Infantia,’”’ anno 1908. 1909 
8vo, p 
D.u.00.A. sae Kalender fiir das Jahr 1909. Hsg. vom Zentral-Ausschuss der 
D. vu. UO. Alpenvereins. 22. Jahrgang. Miinchen, Lindauer, 1909. M. 2 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 264. 
-—— Anleitung zum Kartenlesen im Hochgebirge . . von Dr Josef Moriggl. 


8vo, pp. 92; maps. Miinchen, 1909 
-—- Aibling. Satzungen. 1901 
8vo, pp. 6. 
—— Akadem. Sektion Wien. 14. Jahrg. 1909, Numm. 1. Jahresbericht 
fiir d. Jahr 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. 46. : 


Among new expeditions by members are ;— 

E. Pichi, Schreiberwandgrat, 1. Begehung; F. Walcher, Lagaunsp., 1. 
Begehung d. NO.-Grates; O. Langl, Kasten, 1. Erst.; H. F. 
Polscher, Gipfel N. d. Zweiseen, 1. Erst v. N.; G. Jahn, Cima 
Presanella, 1. Erst. ti. d. N.-Wand; Z. Giitl, Pic de Midi d’Ossone, 
I. Erst. i. d. NW.-Wand. 


— Asch. 31. Jahresbericht. 1909 
8vo, pp. 20. 

—— Berchtesgaden. Jahros-Bericht fiir das Jahr 1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 32. 

—— ~——— Kassa-Bericht fiir das Jahr 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. 8. 

—— see Berchtesgadener Land. 

—— Bozen. Fihrertarif fiir das Fassathal. Wien, Holzhausen, 1908 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 36. 
Fihrertarif fiir Bozen, Welschnofen. ... 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 52. Miinchen, Mihlthaler, 1909 

—— Diisseldorf. Bibliothek. 1906 
8vo, pp. 20. 

—-—.KEichstatt. Satzung. 1909 
Svo, pp. 9. ; 

— — Fieberbrunn. Statuten. 1909 
8vo, pp. 7. 

—— Frankfurt-a.-Oder. Jahresbericht fiir 1907. 1908 
8vo, pp. 20. 

—_—— fiir 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. ld. 


— St Gilgen. Bericht tiber die Entwicklung der Scktion, 1905-8. 1909 
8vo, pp. 12. 


—— Gottingen. Statuten. 1890 
8vo, pp. 4. 

— Jena. Statuten. 8vo, pp. 4. 1882 

— Bericht ftir die Jahre 1882-1907. 8vo, pp. 12. 1907 


—— Konstanz. Jahres-Bericht fiir das Jahr 1907. 34. Vereinsjahr. 1908 
8vo, pp. 30. 


—— -——-— 1908. 8vo, pp. 31. 1909 

—— Kottbus. Bericht fiir 1906. 7 1907 
8vo, pp. ll. 

—— fiir 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. 11. 

—— Lahri.B. Satzungen. — 1906 
8vo, pp. 7. 

—— Lausitz. Jahresbericht fiir 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. 32. 

--— Leipzig. Veriitfentlichungen. 
1. Bericht 1869-1879. 1880 
8vo, pp. 38. 
2. Alpentunnel und Alpenibergiinge von M. v. Siissmilch. | 1882 


8vo, pp. 80. 
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3. Bericht, ete. ; 1887 

8vo, pp. 122. 

4-19. Berichte. 1888-1902 

i This is ‘ Bericht’ only and onwards, ‘ Veroffentlichungen’ being 
ropped. 

D.0.00.A.-V, Leipzig. Nachtrag zum Katalog der Bibliothek. 1909 

vo, pp. 31. 

—— Magdeburg. Festschrift zum 23jihrigen Bestehen. 1908 
8vo, pp. 72; 5 plates, map of Hohe Wand region. . 

—— —— 23. Jahresbericht. 1907 
8vo, pp. 22. 

—~— —— 24. Jahresbericht. 1908 
8vo, pp. 32. 

—— Mannheim, Ludwigshafen. Statuten. 1902 
8vo, pp. 4. 

-—- Nordlingen. Bericht 1899-101. 1902 
8vo, pp. 16. 

a Statuten. 1895 
8vo, pp. 8. 

—— Oberland, Miinchen. X. Jahresbericht fiir das Jahr 1908. Mit Riick- 
blick auf den verflossenen Vereinsjahr. 1909 
8vo, pp, 72: 2 plates. 

——— Osnabriick. Satzungen. 1888 
Svo, pp. 4. 

—— Pfalzgav. 16-20. Jahresberichte. 1904-1908 
8vo. 

~—— Pfronten. Jahris-Berichte, 1906-8. 1907-9 
8vo. 

—— Sachsen-Altenburg. Jahresbericht fiir 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. 15. 

—_— Satzungen, 8vo, pp. 4. 1907 

—— Schwarzer Grat, Leutkirch. Satzung. 1901 
8vo, pp. 2. 

—— —— Fest-Schrift zum 2djiihrigen Bestehen 1880-1905. (1905) 
Imp. 8vo. pp. 19; 2 plates. 

——- Spittal a. d. Drau. Jahresbericht. - 1908 
8vo, pp. 32. 

Tutzing. 1. Bericht iiber die Jahre 1903 mit 1908. 1909 
8vo, pp. 20. Col. p.c. by E. T. Compton. 

— —- Villach. Jahresbericht xxxix. 1909 
8vo, pp. 41. 

-_— Weiler im Allgau. Jahresbericht. 1809 
8vo, pp. 14. 

—— Zweibrucken. Satzungen. 1904 
8vo, pp. 4. 

——- Biicherei. 1908 
8vo, pp. ll. 


Deutscher Gebirgsverein fiir das Jeschken- und Isergebirge. 19. Jahrbuch. 1909 
8vo, pp. 2U1; plates. 

Ladies’ Scottish Climbing Club, 18 April 1908. Rules. 1908 
32mo, pp. 8. 

‘The aim of the Club shall be to bring together Ladies who are lovers of 
mountain-climbing, and to encourage mountaineering in Scotland, in 
winter as well as in summer.’ 

——- The first annual record. From April 1908 to January 1909. 1909 
32mo, pp. 12. 

The Hon. Sec. is Miss M. Inglis Clark, 29 Lauder Road, Edinburgh. 
There are 21 members. 

Mountaineers. Third Annual Outing of the Mountaineers. Description and 
Details of trip to Mount Rainier... , Seattle, 1909 
8vo, pp. 14; plates. 
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Den Norske Turistforenings Aarbok for 1900. Kristiania, 1909 
Svo, pp. vii, 268: plates. 
Among other articles, this contains :— 
H. Tonsberg, Wm Cecil Slingsby (with portrait). 
G. Grenwold, Aeldre engelske reiser i Norge. 
J. Renne, Mellem brer. 
A. B. Bryn, Store Midtmaradsdalstind. 
K. Tandberg, Tindebestigninger Sommeren 1908. 
Oe.T.C. Sektion Dresden. Bericht 1907-8. 1909 
8vo, pp. 48. 
8.A.C. Clubfiihrer durch die Tessiner-Alpen. Verfasst von L. Lisibach, G. End 
und J. Kutzner (Tessinerfiihrer-Kommission der Sektion Leventina). 


Herausgegeben vom Schweizer Alpen-Club. Verlag d. Central-Comitee des 
§.A.C. 1909. ; 


2 vols, 8vo. 
—— Bern. Bibliothek-Katalog. Teil L Enthaltend: die Biicher, die Karten 
und die Panoramen. 12. Oktober 1908 


8vo, pp. vi, 261. 
The whole is arranged under subjects and districts. 
See Climbers’ Guide, Berner Oberland. 


a 


——— Oberaargau. Festschrift 1881-1906. 1909 
8vo, pp. 48; ill. 
Sierra Club. Ninth Annual Outing. - 1909 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 29. 
Yosemite—Hetch-Hetchy Valley. 
Skien-Telemarkens Turistforening. Aarsskrift for 1908-1909. 


8vo, pp. 64; map, plates. ; Porsgrund, Dyring, 1909 
Soc. Alpina d. Giulie. Statuto. 8vo, pp. 9. Trieste, 1909 
Svenska Turistforeningens Arsskrift 1609. Stockholm. 1909 


Bvo, pp. 405: plates. 
This contains the following among other articles ;— 
H. N. Pallin, Den forsta vinterbestigningen af Kebnekaise. 
T. T., En bestigning af Kebnekaise sommaren 1908. 

Ungar. Karpathenverein. Jahrbuch. xxxvi. Jahrgang. Redigiert von 
Adalbert Kiss und Moriz Livy. Iglé, 1909 
8vo, pp. 206 ; ill. 

Contains the following articles ;— 
J. v. Komarnicky, Die Nordwand d. Monches. 
—— Ein never Nordanstieg auf d. Mittelgrat. 
M. Karoliny, Die Umgebung der Glatz. 
I. K. Horn, Auf dem Mengusfalvergrat. 


Books, Pamphlets, ete. 


Abruzzi, Duca degli. S. A. R. il Principe Luigi Amadeo di Savoia. 1 
Ruwenzori. Parte Scientifica. Risultati delle osservazioni e studi 
compiuti sul materiale raccolto dalla spedizione. Milano, Hoepli, 1909 
2 vols. roy. 8vo, plates. 

Vol. 1. Zoologia: Botanica. 
Vol. 2. Geologia: Petrografia e Mineralogia. ; 

Alaska. Model of the Malaspina Glacier Region. Depart. Geol Univ. 
Wisconsin. 1909 

A note of a model—including Mt St Elias, 1: 80,000 : price, $125 

Les Alpes Francaises.- Dauphiné—Savoie—Haute-Savoie—Hautes- Alpes. 
Guides Flammarion. Paris, Flammarion {1909} 
8vo, pp. 187; ill. 

d’Angeville, Mlle. Three letters, dated 1838-9, addressed to Capt. Sherwill, 
on Mont Blanc: are printed in C.A.F. La Montagne, pp. 87-98, 20 février 
1909. 


A desoription of the unpublished ‘ Album de Mlle d’Angeville’ is given by 
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Mlle Paillon in the April number of La Montagne, and a bibliography 
of articles, etc., on Mile d’Angeville in La Montagne for Fobraary 
1909; by H. Mettrier. 
Auriol, George. Les caravanes scolaires du C.A.F. In Annales de I’ Associa- 
tion d. anciens ¢éléves du Coll. de Perpignan, no. 9. Janvier 1909 
8vo, pp. 195-200. 
Baedeker, K. Switzerland and the adjacent portions of Italy, Savoy and 
Tyrol. Handbook for travellers. 23rd edition. 
8vo, pp. xl, 584: maps. Leipzig, Baedeker; London, Unwin: etc. 1909 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, with excursions to Iceland and Spitz- 
bergen. Handbook for travellers. 9th edition. 1909 
8vo, pp. lx, 468: maps. 
Ball’s Alpine Guides. Bernese Alps including the Oberland. New edition. 
8vo, pp. 144; maps. London, Longmans, 1875 
Presented by C. Trotter, Esq. 
de Baroncelli, A. Jura & Suisse. L’Oberland Bernois. Guides routiers 


régionaux. | Paris, chez tous les libraires [71908] 
8vo, pp. xvi, 192. 
Barry, Martin. Ascent of Mont Blanc. 1835 


Presented by C. Trotter, Esq. 

On this copy is written: ‘The Author, with much respect and very kind 
regards, to his friend Elizabeth Fry. Earlham 4th of 10th Month, 
1835.’ 

There is a curious slight variation on the title-page of this copy, as com- 
pared with the copy already in the library, viz. ‘Septr’ is here in 
amall letters instead of capitals. 

de Beaumont, Elie. Faits pour servir A histoire des montagnes de 1’Oisans. 
Reprinted from Annales d. Mines, 3. sér. tome V. 


8vo, pp. 63; maps. Paris, Carilian-Goeury, 1834 
Belloc, E. Glaciers de Néouvieille ; see France, 1905. 
Belloc, H. The Pyrenees. London, Methuen [1909]. 7/6 net 


8vo, pp. xi, 340; maps, plates. 

The illustrations of this volume have the same charm as those of the 
author’s ‘Path to Rome.’ Neither the subject nor the treatment, 
however, has the same fascination ; but then this is definitely written 
for instruction. There are chapters on the physical nature, the 
political character, the road system, the maps, the inns, of the Pyrenees ; 
on travel on foot and on the separate districts of the Pyrenees. The 
book is eminently readable and full of practical details and suggestions 
not usually found in a guide book. 

Berchtesgadener Land, Fiihrer durch das: und durch Teile des angrenzenden 
bayerischen und salzburgischen Gebirges. Grosse Ausgabe. Hsg vy. d. 
Sektion Berchtesgaden des D.u.Oe.A.-V. (Neu bearbeitet v. D. Reck .. .). 
16. Aufl. 
8vo, pp. xiii, 242: maps, plates. Berchtesgaden, Vonderthann, 1909 

A complete guide to the district, to all expeditions, easy and difficult. 
It has been recommended as a type by the Central Committee of the 
D.u.0e.A.-V. to all sections considering the publication of local 
guides. 

Bergemoletto avalanche; see Chambers’s Journal, 1838.! a 

Bernhard, Dr Oskar. Rettungswesen im Gebirge mit hauptsiichlicher Beriick- 
sichtigung des Transportes. SA. Verh. d. I. Intern. Kongr. f. Rettungs- 


wesen, Frankfurt a. M. 1908. Berlin, Hirschwald, 1908 
8vo, pp. lo. 

Beskow, Elsa. Hiinschens Skifahrt, Bilderbuch. 
4to, pp. 14: col. plates. . . : + _. Miinchen, Dietrich, 1908. M. 3 


Besso, Salvatore. Tra Kocciee Nevi. . “7 (Roma, Colombo) 1908. L. 4 
Roy. 8vo, pp. 153; plates. 
A pleasant record of various ascents from the Antelao to Mont Blanc, 
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illustrated from photographs and sketches: written by an enthusiastic 
| mountain-lover. 

Bibliotheca geographica. Jahresbibliographie der gesamten geographischen 

. Literatur. Hsg. v. d. Ges. f. Erdk. Berlin. Bearbeitet v. Otto Baschin. 
Bd xiv, Jahrg. 1905. Berlin, Kuhl, 1909 
8vo, pp. xvi, 544. 

Briickner, E., et E. Muret. Les variations périodiques des glaciers. «xiiie 
rapport de la Commission intern. d. Glaciers, Extr. d. Ann. de Glacio- 
logie, t. iii, Avril, 1909. Berlin, Borntraeger, 1909 
8vo, pp. 161-185. 

Burrard, Col. S. G., and Hayden, H. H. A sketch of the geography and 
geology of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet. Part IV.: The geology 
of the Himalaya. Published by order of the Government of India, 


4to, pp. 207-308: plates. Calcutta, Govern. Printing Office, 1908 
Caraccas. Ascents of the Silla de Caraccas. In Penny Mag. London. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 403-404. October 21, 1837 


Ascent by J. M. Cayigal taken from Mem. Soc. de Amigos del Pais, no. 8, 
Caraccas, Ag. 30, 1833. 
Carez, L. La Géologie des Pyrénées francaises. Ministére des travaux 
publics. Mémoires pour servir 4 lexplication de la carte géologique 
détaillée de la France. 
' 4to, plates. Paris, a ear nat., 1903-1908. Fr. 15 a4 part 
Fasc. 1: Index bibliographique: feuilles de Bayonne, St-Jean-de-Pied- 
de-Port, Orthez, Mauléon, Urdos, pp. 743. 
2: Feuilles de Tarbes et de Luz, pp. 744-1230. 
3: Feuiles do Bagnéres-de-Luchon et St-Gaudens, pp. 1231-1917. 
4: Feuillos de | Hospitalet, Foix et Pamiers, pp. 1918-2679. 
5: Feuilles de Prades, Quillar et Carcassonne, pp. 2680-3377. 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. Folio. : 
vol. 6: no. 280, pp. 156-7. E. Lascelles, Ascent of Sugar Loaf, Mauritius. 
| 10 June 1837 
Taken from ‘ Scenes from the life of Edward Lascelles, Gent.’, published 
in 2 vols, reprinted from Dublin Unversity Mag. 


vol. 7, no. 323, pp. 82-3. Parrot’s Ascent of Ararat. 7 April 1838 
no. 332, pp. 160. Bergemoletto avalanche. 9 June 1838 

vol. 8, no. 374: p. 86. K. P. Moritz, Cave of Castleton, Derbyshire. 
6 April ]839 


no. 410: pp. 362-3. Ascent of Pic du Midi, July 1839. 
7 December 1839 


Chambers’s Journal. 8vo. 
vol. 8, no. 375: p. 86: K. P. Moritz, Cave of Castleton, Derbyshire. 


6 April 1839 
vol. 12, no. 2%): pp. 59-63. The climbing club—a review of Peaks. 
Passes and Glaciers. 23 July 1859 


Climbers’ Guides. Hochgebirgsfiihrer durch die Berner Alpen. Bd. HI, 
(Yom Monchsjoch bis zur Grimsel.) Verfasst von W. A. B. Coolidge. 
Uebersetzt und im Auftrag der Scktion Bern S.A.C. hgg von Dr H. Diibi. 
8vo, pp. 199. Bern, Francke, 1909 

Costello, Dudley. Piedmont and Italy, From the Alps to the Tiber, illustrated 
in a series of views taken on the spot. With a descriptive ard historical 
narrative. London, Virtue, 186] 
2 vols, 4to; Bartlett’s plates. 

Ciim, Rud. K. Textband zum Alpenpflanzen- Atlas, fiir Touristen und Natur- 
freunde in Taschenformat. Mucks prakt. Taschenbucher, 10. 
8vo, pp. vi, 52. Wien, Szelinski & Co. [1905]. K. 1.60 

Col. drawings of 96 towers. 

Czant, Hermann. Alpinisme et Service militaire d’hiver. Edition francaise 
sous les auspices de H. A. Tanner. 

Paris, Berger-Levrault ; Lausanne, Sack-Reymond (1908) 
8vo, pp. 163: il. . aa 
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Deutsche Alpen, 2. Teil.: Salzburg-Berchtesgaden, Salzkammergut, 
_ Giselabahn, Hohe Tauern, Unterinntal, Zillertal, Brennerbahn, 
Pustertal und Dolomiten, Bozen. 10. Aufl. 
Leipzig u. Wien, BipnORy: Institut, 1909. M.6 
' 8yo, pp. xii, 374; maps. 
Diibi, H.; see Climbers’ Guides, Berner Alpen. 
Durell, Rev. J.C. V. The treasuries of the snow. In The Treasury, London, 
vol. xiii, no. 82. July 1909. 
8vo, pp. 283-291: ill. 
vy. Enderes, B. R. Reisefiihrer auf den neuen dsterreich. Alpenbahnen Pyhm- 


bahn Linz—Klaus—Celzthal. Wien, k.k. Hof- u. Staatsdruckerei, 1908 
Svo, pp. 88: map, ill. : 


‘Engelberg ; see Illustrato Lucerne 1902. 
v, Engeln, Oscar. An Alaskan Wonderplace. In Outlook, New York, 


vol. 86, no. 4. May 285, 1907 


Falke, Conrad. “tn Ballon iiber die Jungfrau nach Italien. Naturaufnahmen 
aus dem Freiballon von Gebhard A. Guyer. Mit einem Anhang, Himmel- 
fabrt. ‘Traversierung der Alpen im Ballon * Cognac,”’ von Monrad Falke. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 45; 48 plates. Berlin, Gustav Braunbeck, 1909 
_ The plates form a most interesting series of views of the Jungfrau, etc 

taken from the balloon. ‘The route was from the Eiger Glacier to 
Brieg, to tho east of the Ménch, over the Jungfrau Firn and the Gr. 
Aletsch Glacier, in 1908. There are some very fine plates and they 
are all interesting, the views being taken from an unusual position. 
Same of the cloud scenes are very fine indeed, and as the upper lights 


are obtained give a very different view of cloud effects from what one 
sees from the usual lower standpoint. 


Fatichi, Nemesic, Ricordo di una gita al Monte Rosa. 
8y0, pp. 31. Firenze, Landi, 1894 


Una salita sul Meavice: . Firenze, Landi, 1905 
8vo, pp. 94. 


The two above presented by the sister of the late author, Signorina 
__ Paolina Fatichi. 
Fay, Chas. E. The world’s highest altitudes and first ascents. 
from Nat. Geogr. Mag. June 1909. 
8vo, pp. 493-530: ill. Washington, Judd & Detweiler, 1909 
The series of plates is most interesting, the views being of mountains 


from all parts of the world, Ararat, Ruwenzori, Napes Needle, 
Matterhorn, Everest, ete. 


“Wrance. Ministcre de V Agriculture. Annales. 
Comité d'études scientifiques. Fascicule 33. 
Roy. 8vo, plates. 

This contains :— 


pp. 131-196: E. A. Martel, Etude sur la source de Fontaine-l’Evéque, 
Var 


Es 


Reprinted 


Direction de Vhydraulique. 
Paris, Imprim. Nat. 1905 


pp. 197-211: L’alimentation artificielle de la rivi¢re de Neste et les lacs 
: réservoirs des Pyrénées. 
pp. 212-232: L. Gauricr, Observations glaciaires faites au Vignemale. 
pp. 233-210: E. Belloc, Mémoire sur la mise en observation des glaciers 
de Ncéouvieille et du Pic-Long, Htes-Pyrénées., 


The study of glaciers has been taken up by the Agricultural Department 


of the French Government as being of service for the understanding 
and controlling of the water supply in large districts. 
—— Ministére des travaux publics: eee Carez, L. 


-de Franciosi, C. Sur l'eau, a la montagne, dans la plaine. Feuillets d’herbier. 


-8vo, pp. 307. Paris, Brunet, 188 
pp. 85-95, on mountain plants and trees. 


Frischauf, J. Zum Geschick meiner Broschiire der Alpinist und Geograph 


Eduard Richter. Laibach, Schwentner, 1907 
8vo, pp. 26. 
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Frischauf, J. Zur Enthiillung des Eduard Richter-Denkmals in Salzburg. 
8vo, pp. 15. Marburg, 1907 

Furka et Grimsel; see Illustrato Lucerne, 1902. 

Galli-Valerio, Bruno. Alpes & Alpinisme. Conférence faite & la Maison du 
Peuple de Lausanne le 20 février 1905. Lausanne, Sack, 1905 
8vo, pp. 16. 

Gaurier, L. Observations glaciaires faites au Vignemale; see France, 1905. 

—— Etudes glaciaires dans les Pyrénées francaises et espagnoles de 1900 
& 1909. Extr. Bull. Soc. Sc. Lettres et Arts de Pau. 
8vo, pp. 47. Pau, Garet, 1909 

This is the first portion of a work on the Pyrenees, glaciers ancient 
and modern, and py aroErepey 

Gemmi; see Llustrato Lucerne, 1902 

Gilpin, Rev. William. Observations, relative chiefly to picturesque beauty, 
Made in the Year 1776, On several Parts of Great Britain ; particularly 
the High-lands of Scotland. : London, Blamire, 1789 
2 vols, 8vo; plates. | | 

—— Observations on several parts of the Counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. Also on several parts of North Wales; relative 
chiefly to picturesque beauty, in two tours, the former made in the year 
1769. The latter in the year 1773. London, Cadell, Teo9 
Svo, pp. x, 208; plates. 

Grinnell, G. B. Climbing for white goats; see Hunting. 

H., E.; see H[ornby, Miss] E. 

Hartl, Hch. Die Aufnahme von Tirol durch Peter Anich und Blasius Hueher ; 
mit einem Anhange: Beitriige z. Kartographie v. ‘Tirol. In Mitt. d. k. k. 
Militir-Geogr. Instit. Wien, v. Bd. 1885 
8vo, pp. 106-184 ; portraits. 

Haufe, Ewald. Am Gardasee. Skizzen und Charakterbilder. 2. Aufl. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 194. Innsbruck, Edlinger, 1901 

Helgers, Dr Josef H. Eduard. Beitrige zur Geologie der westlichen 
Gehinge des Lauterbrunnenthales. Inaug. Diss. Universitat, Bern. 
8vo, pp. 64: plates. Bern, Wyss, 1905 

—— Die Lohnerkette. Eine geotektonische Skizze. Bern, Wyss, 1909 
8vo, pp. 20; plate. 

Hervieu, Paul. L’alpe homicide. Mlustrations d’aprés les aquarelles de 
M. Maradon. Paris, Modern-Bibliothéque, Fayard, 1909. Fr. 0.95 
8vo, pp. 126: ilb 

Holzmann, Sir Morice. A catalogue of the valuable Alpine Mountaineering 
and other books from the library of the late Sir Maurice Holzmann. To 
be sold by Auction by Messrs. Hodgson & Co., 115 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C., on May 26th 1909. 
8vo, pp. 24. 

H{ornby, Miss] E. Mountaineering Records. 
8vo, pp. 349. Liverpool, Thompson, 1907 

Ascents 1873-1895: including Aletschhorn, Mt Blanc, Eiger, Fin- 
steraarhorn, Gr. Paradis, Matterhorn, Mte Rosa, Titlis, Wetterhorn, 
Mte Cristallo, Gr. Glockner, Ortler, etc. 
Hunting. The Out of Door Library. [New York] Scribner, 1897 
8vo, pp. 327; plates. 
Contains ;— 
A. Rogers, American big game. 
W. S. Rainsford, Hunting in the Shoshone. 
G. B. Grinnell, Climbing for white goats. 
{llustrato Lucerne. A serics of albums, obl. 8vo, and Swiss views, taken by 
Wehrli. 1902 
Lucerne et le Lac d. Quatre Cantons. 
Chemin de fer du St Gothard, 
Engelberg. 
Furka et Grimsel 
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Oberland Bernois. 
Gemmi. 
Zermatt. ’ 
de Lacger, Abbé L. Essai sur le Tyrol méridional. Etude morphologique, 
In Bull. laboratoire de géogr. phys. Univ. de Paris, 1, fasc. 2. 


8vo, pp. 40; 4 plates. Février, 1905 
—— De Lausanne & Zermatt. Excursion de géogr. phys. en Suisse. Extr. d. 
Ann. de Géogr. t. xii, No. 66. 15 novembre 1903 


8vo, pp. 411-427. 
Lascelles, E., Ascent of Sugar Loaf; see Chambers’s Journal, 1837. 
Lislet-Geoffroy, M. Pieter-Both, Maurice. In Annales d. Mines. 

8vo, pp. 301-303. 24 Février, 1834 

This article mentions that the peak was first climbed September 8, 1790, 
by Claude Penthé, and next by Captain Lloyd exactly forty years 
after. The above is reprinted from Rapport Soc. d’hist. nat. de I’le 
Maurice, 1832. 

The first ascent is mentioned by Bernardin de St Pierre mn ‘ Harmonies 
de la Nature.’ The following is taken from the translation of ‘ The 
Harmonies,’ by W. Meeston, published in 1815: ‘ Vanity often leads 
to attempts of greater danger than are permitted by necessity. The 
human mind is apt to tremble over the plumber who repairs our roofs 
and our spires ; but in the Isle of France a mason had once the rashness 
to go up to the salient cube which crowns the peak of the mountain 
called Peter Booth. By the assistance of some iron stuck into the 
clefts of the pyramid, he succeeded in getting to its upper part, 
where, throwing himself backwards, his body being suspended in the 
air, he succeeded, by means of the irons in question, in putting his feet 
on that base on which none but birds had till then rested, and showed 
himself to the atfrighted islanders on a pedestal the top of which 
is lost in the clouds. His name ought to have been inscribed there, 
were not the remembrance of rash and useless actions deservedly 
consigned to oblivion.’ 


(Lowe, Miss E.] Unprotected females in Norway; or, the pleasantest way 
of travelling there passing through Denmark and Sweden. With Scandi- 
navian sketches from Nature. 
8vo, pp. vii, 283: ill. London and New York, Routledge, 1859 

Lucerne; see Illustrato Lucerne. 

Martel, E. A. lontaine-l’Evéque ; see France, 1905. 

Mengaud. Les gisements de talc du massif du Saint- Barthélemy (Ariége). Soc. 
d’histoire nat. Toulouse. Toulouse, Lagarde, 1909 
8vo, pp. 98. 

Mills, Enos A. Wild Life on the Rockies. 

Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909 
8vo, xii, 257; plates. 

A delightful book of exploring adventures and on the animals and trees 
of the Rockies. The author records several narrow escapes from the 
giving-way of snow cornices, snow-slides, etc. Mountaineering in 
the Rockies affords the fascinations and the difficulties of camping 
in unexplored wilds. The reader here gets a vivid and varied picture 
of the camper’s life. 

Moritz, K.P. Cave of Castleton ; see Chambers’s Journal, 1839. 

Mountaineering in the Empire. An article in the Times. 

Monday, May 24, 1909 

Mumm, A.L. Five months in the Himalaya. A record of mountain travel in 
Garhwal and Kashmir. London, Arnold, 1909. 21/ nett 
Roy. 8vo, pp. xv, 263; maps, plates. 

Nieberl, Franz. Das Klettern in Fels. Miinchen, Lammer, 1909. M. 2.40 
8vo, pp. viii, 92: ill. by C. Moos. 

Noé, R. Die Schweiz in 15 Tagen... 5. Aufl. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 103: maps. Freiburg u. Leipzig, Lorenz, 1909-1910 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. CLXXXV. ss 
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Norway, Unprotected females in, 1859: see [Lowe, Miss E.] 

Oberland Bernois; see Illustrato Lucerne, 1902. 

Parrot’s Ascent of Ararat; see Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 1838, 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 5th edition. 1860 

Presented by C. Trotter, Esq. 
The Library now contains three copies of this edition in varying bindings 
as issued. 7 

—— Review of; see Chambers’s Journal, 1839. 

Pentland, J. B. Observations on the Peruvian Andes. In Phil. Mag. N.S. 
vol. 4, no. 20. August, 1828 
8vo, pp. 115-119. 

—— On the general outline and physical configuration of the Bolivian Andes : 
with observations on the line of perpetual snow. In Journ. R.G:S. 
London. 1835 
8vo, 1-19; ill. map. 

de Perceval, Paul. Les Beautés de la Suisse. Impressions de voyage. 2° 
édition, enrichie de 15 illustrations. Bruxelles, Spineux [1905]. Fr. 2 
8vo, pp. 155; plates. 

Peter Botte. Ascent of the Peter Botte Mountain in Mauritius. In the Penny 
Mag. London, vol. 2, no. 77. June 15, 1833 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 225-227: ill. 

Ascent Sep. 7th, 1832, by Lt. Taylor and others, taken from vel. 3 
Journ. R.G.S. 

Pic du Midi; see Chambers’s Journal, 1837. 

Purvis, Rev. "J.B. Through Uganda to Mount Elgon. 
8vo, pp. 370; plates. London and Leipsic, Unwin, 1909. 6/- 

A most interesting account of the various peoples of Uganda, especially 
towards Mount Elgon. 
nees, Riviere de Neste; see France, 1905. 

Rabl, Josef. Illustrierter [‘tihrer an der neuen Dolomitenstrasse und durch 
die gesamten Dolomiten. Hartleben’s Illust. Fuhrer Nr 61. 
8vo, pp. Vii, 332 ; maps. Wien und Leipzig, Hartleben, 1909 

Rainsford, W.S. Hunting in the Shoshone; see Hunting. 

Rogers, A. American big game; see Hunting. 

Roscoe, Thomas. Wanderings and excursions in North Wales. With fifty 
engravings, from drawings by Cattermole, Cox, and Creswick, and an 
accurate map. London, Bohn, 1853 
8vo, pp. xx, 360: map; plates. 

St Gothard; see Illustrato Lucerne, 1902. 

Scheffel, P. H. Verkehrsgeschichte der Alpen. I. Band. Bis zum Ende des 
Ostgotenreiches Theoderichs des Grossen. 

Roy. 8vo, pp. 206. Berlin, Reimer, 1908. M.8 

Sherzer, Wm Hittell. Glaciers of the Canadian Rockies and Selkirks. (Smith- 
sonian Expedition of 1904.) Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge 
part of volume xxxiv. No. 1692. City of Washington, 1907 
4to, pp. xii, 135; plates. 

Switzerland. Practical Swiss Guide, Anglo-American hand-book for Switzer- 
land, Savoy, and North Italy . By Englishmen abroad. 53rd year of 
issue. London, etc., Kegan Paul, etc., 1909. 4/- 
8vo, pp. lxix, 200: maps, ill. 

—— A practical guide. Grieben’s Guide Books. Vol. 123. 

Berlin, Goldschmidt ; London, Williams & Norgate, 1909-1910. 3/- 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 160: maps. 
A good short guide book. on the general plan of Baedeker. 

Taine, H. A. Voyage aux Pyrénées. Edited by Wm _ Robertson. Oxford 
modern French series. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1905. 2/6 
8vo, pp. xvi, 211. 

- About. two-thirds of the original text, with copious notes. 

Termier, Pierre. Les Alpes entre le Brenner et la Valteline. In Bull. Soc. 
géol. de France, 4me sér., t. 5, Fasc. 3. Aoit, 1905 
8vo, pp. 209-289 ; ill. 
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Treptow, L. Alpine Hiittenbiicher Nr. 1. Die Regensburger Hiitte und ihre 


Berge. Weyweiser... Minchen, Lindauer, 1909. Pfg. 60 
8vo, pp. 42. . 
Vallot, Henri. Levés a la Planchette en haute montagne. | 
8vo, pp. vii, 193. Paris, Barrére, 1909 
This forms an addition to and completion of the Manuel de topographie 
alpine. 


Velain, Prof. Chas. Excursion des Eléves du laboratoire de Géogr. phys. en 
Suisse. Université de Paris. Lausanne-Zermatt. Programme. 


8vo, pp. 20. Paris, Renouard, 1902 
— Lausanne-Valais—Gemmi-Interlaken-Oberland bernois. 

8vo, pp. 54. Paris, Bouillant, 1905 
= Excursion en Suisse. Cartes et Dessins. n.d. 


Hectograph copy. 

Voskule, Gedeon A. Untersuchung und Vermessung des in der letzten Riick- 
zugsperiode verlassenen Bodens des Hiifi-Gletschers. Diss. Phil. Univ. 
Ziirich. Zirich, Ziircher u. Furrer, 1904 
vi, pp. 40-63; map, 4 plates. 

‘Wherry, George. Notes from a Knapsack. 
8vo, ix, pp. 312: ill. Cambridge, Bowes, 1909. 5/- net 

This is a collection of various papers, of which thero are on mountaineer- 
ing ;—Kandersteg to Cogne: Two seasons in the Alps; Adventure 
on the Za, and tree-climbing ; About Abyssinian Alps: A climb on 
Stonchenge. 

Whymper, E. Travels amongst the Great Andes. 1892 

Presented by C. Trotter Esq. | 
This is No. 20 Subscriber's copy of the special edition. 

—— -— Berg- und Gletscherfahrten in den Alpen in den Jahren 1860 
bis 1869. Autorisirte deutsche Bearbeitung von D. Friedrich Steger. 
Dritte Auflage. Mit einer Einfithrung von Theodor Wundt. 

Braunschweig, Westermann, 1909. M. 7.50 bound 
8vo. pp. xxiv, 536: map, ill. 
—— A guide to Chamonix and the range of Mont Blanc. 14th edition. 
London, Murray: etc., 1909 
8vo, pp. xiv, 206: map, ill. 
—— The Valley of Zermatt and the Matterhorn. A guide. 13th edition. 


8vo, pp. xiv, 224; map, ill. London, Murray: etc., 1909 
Young, G. Winthrop. Wind and Hill. Poems. 
8vo, pp. 106. London, Smith Elder, 1909. 3/6 net 


Zermatt; see [llustrato Lucerne, 1902. 

Zoenlin, Rosina M. Recreations in physical geography: or, the earth as it is, 
Fifth edition. London, Parker, 1855 
8vo, pp. vi, 424; ill. 

Contains description of various mountain ranges of the world. 
Ziiricher, U. W. Ausblick vom Monte Rosa. Bern, Francke, 1909. Fr. 6 
A coloured lithograph, 20 x 16, a rock-peak in-the right foreground and 
a sea of rolling white clouds beyond. 


THE following were purchased at the sale by auction at Hodgson’s 
on May 26 ult. of the late Sir Maurice Holzmann’s library :— 


Club Publications. 


C.A.I. Guide e portatori riconosciuti ed assicurati. 1889 
Obl. 8vo, pp. 39. 
—— Milano. Dell’ equipaggio del viaggiatore alpinista . . . Lettura fatta 


- « « 8 giugno 1879. Da Bossoli. Milano, Tip. naz., 1879 
8vo, pp. 13: ill. 
—— Torino. Conferenze alpine. 8vo. 1876 


1. Primi passi in alpinismo. Michele Bertetti. pp. 43. 
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2. Fenomeni che gli alpinisti possono studiare sui ghiacciai. M. Baretti 
pp. 38: plates. 
3. Igiene dell’ al inismo. Filippo Vallino. pp. 47. ; 

— Il Club alpino in Tore dal 1863 al 1881. Notizie storiche 
raccolte da Cesare Isaia e seguite del catalogo degli oggetti inviati dalla 
Sezione torinese alla espozizione alpina in Milano. 2da edizione. 1881 

8vo, pp. 127. 

C.A.8. hi ihrer in die Excursionsgebiete des S.AC. fiir 1865. Silvretta- 
Gebirgsgruppe und die Medels-Gallinari-Gebirgsgruppe. 
8vo, pp. 8. Chur, Pradella, 1865 

—— Itineraire. Unterwaldner Alpen und angrenzende Urner Alpen. Dr H. 
Christ. Basel, Schultze, 1875 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 49. 

—— Uto. Sommer Ausfliige eines Schweizerischen Alpenclubisten der 
Section. Von H. Z[uppinger]-Z(ollinger]. 1869 

. 8vo, pp. 90: lithographed as MS. 

—— Winterthur. Schneeflocken und Nebelbilder von der Santis-Fahrt am 

3. Oktober 1880. Alpines Heldengedicht in sechs Gesingen nebst einem 


Schluss. (Winterthur, Studer, 1880) 
Svo, pp. 8. 

D.u.0e. A.-V. Karlsruhe. Festschrift. Zum 25jahrigen Stiftungsfeste .. . 
herausgegeben. 1895, 
8vo, pp. 53: front. 

—— Leipzig. Einladung zum Winterfest. 20. Februar 1909 
8vo, pp. 8: col. plate. 

—- Niirnberg. Festspiel zur Feier des 25jéhrigen Bestehens der 
Sektion. Mai, 1894 
8vo, pp. 27. 


Books, Pamphlets, etc. 


Abich, H. Zur Geologie des siiddstlichen Kaukasus. Bemerkungen von 
meinem Reisen im Jahre 1865. In Mélanges phys. Bull. Acad. Imp. Sc. 


St-Pétersbourg, Tome vi. 1866 
8vo, pp. 40. 
—— Etudes sur les glaciers actuels et anciens du Caucase. Premiére partie. 
8vo, pp. 41: plates. Tiflis, Imp. administr. civile, 1870 
Achleitner, A. Zwei Perlen des Algauer Hochlandes. 1890 


Folio, pp. 359-364 ; ill. 

Aeppli, K. In Rhitiens Alpenwelt. Erinnerungen an die Reise der iv. 
Klasse 1893/94 des Kantonalen Lehrerseminars in Kiisnacht. 
8vo, pp. 114. (Wodenswell, Stutz, 71894) 

Alpenburg, Joh. Nep. Eine Wanderung durch das Oetzthal nach Fend und 
Gurgl nebst Umgebung. Aus den tirol. Monatsbl. ‘Ins Oetzthal’’ 
abgedruckt. Innsbruck, Rauch, 1858 
8vo, pp. 69. 

Alpenroslein; oder: Vierundzwanzig malerische Ansichten verschiedener 
Burgen, Gegenden, Seen, etc., im Salzkammergute, ... und Tyroler- 
Gebirgen, etc. Mit erlauterndem Deutschen und Franzésischen Texte. 


La Rose des Alpes... . Miinchen, Lindauer, 1836 
Ob]. 4to. pp. 21; lithographs. 
Alpines Biicherverzeichnis. Miinchen, Lindauer, 1904 


8vo, pp. 111. 

Alpinisme. Congrés International de lalpinisme Tenu a Paris du 11 au 
15 Aoat 1900. Compte Rendu. Clermont, Daix, 1902 
8vo, pp. Vu, 256. 

Ammon, P. J. Das Reisen in Tirol. 
8vo, pp. 3-42: ill. Extract. 

d’Aunay, Alfred [ps. i.e. Alfred Descudier]. Voyages en France, No. 5. Hactes: 
Alpes. Paris, Dupont, Mai 1882 


Sm. fol. pp. 311-373: maps, ill. 
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B., H. Die Strahleck.  . (Ziirich, Schulthess, ? 1863) 
Sq. 8vo, pp. 43: front. 
Bach, J. F. Introduction 4 la connaissance des montagnes, des vallées, des 
lacs et des rivicres de la Suisse, et des pays limitrophes, Pour servir a 
Aad ota de la carte en relief de Baaeck ellen 
8vo, pp. 40 Paris, Bauerkeller, 1842 
Bachmann, Isidor. Die Kander im Berner Oberland. Ein ehemaliges 
Gletscher- Flussgebiet. Beitrag zur Kenntniss der schweizerischen 
Quartarbildungen in gemeinfasslicher Darstellung. Bern, Dalp, 1870 
8vo, pp. x, 160: map. 
Ball, John. A guide to the Eastern Alps. New edition. 
London, Longmans, 1869 
A copy issued in crimson cloth with large lettering on back ‘ The Alpine 


Guide.’ 
Balli, Frederico. Valle Bavona. Impressioni e schizzi del vero. 
8vo, pp. 112; maps, plates. Torino, Candeletti, 1885 
Baltzer, A Beitrige zur Geognosie der Schweizer-Alpen, 2. 4. 5. SA. Neuen 
Jahrb. f. Mineral. 1877-8 


8vo, pp. 81: plates. 

Geologische Skizzen des Wetterhorns im Berner Oberland. SA. Zeits. 
Deutsch. geolog. Ges. 1878 
8vo, pp. 268-282: plate. Forms No. 3 of above. 

Baretti, Martin. Apercu géologique sur la chaine du Mont-Blanc en rapport 
avec le trajet probable d’un tunnel pour une nouvelle ligne de chemin de 
fer. Turin, Candeletti, 188] 
8vo, pp. 38: maps, etc. 

; see C.A.I. Torino, 1876. 

Baron, A. Pér¢égrinations en Suisse, en Savoie et sur les bords du Rhin. 
2me édition. Limoges, Ardant, n.d. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 132: front. 

Barrow, Walter. Humours of Mountain-Climbing. In Wide World Mag. 
8vo, pp. 597-601 : ill. September 1898 

Barth, Hermann v. Die Teufelsh6rner am Obersee, Berchtesgadener Alpen. 
Ein alter Schmugglersteig, aus dem Wettersteingebirge. Vom Ursprunge 


der Isar. In der Gewitterwolke. Articles in Das Ausland. 1873 
Bass, Alfred. Deutsche Sprachinseln in Siidtirol und Oberitalien .. . 
8vo, pp. vi, 104: ill. Leipzig, 1901 


Bauron, ]’Abbe (Pierre). Minimus in Altis. Autour du Mont-Blanc. Etapes 
de la Caravane minimoise aot 1882. 


8vo, pp. 227; ill. Paris et Lyon, Delhomme et Briquet, 1883 
de Beaumont, Elie. Remarques sur deux points de la théorie des glaciers. 
In Annales Sc. géol. 1, no. 7. Paris, juillet 1842 


8vo, pp. 553-560. 
Becker, F. Das Rekognoszirenim Hochgebirge. SA. Schw. Zeits. f. Artillerie. 


8vo, pp. 26: map. Frauenfeld, Huber, 1887 
—— Die Schweizerische Kartographie an der Weltausstellung in Paris 1889 
und ihre neuen Ziele. Frauenfeld, Huber, 1890 


8vo, pp. 72: maps. 
Beer, J. Carl. Die Grossglockner-Gruppe. In Deutsche geogr. Rundschau, il. 
8v0, pp. 522-530 : map. 1880 
Bergmann, Joseph. Topographie der vii. und xiii. Comuni in den venetian- 
ischen Alpen. In Jahrg. 1849 k. Akad. Wissens. Wien, Bd. 2, Hefte 1 u. 2. 


8vo, pp. 41: map. 1849 
Berlepsch, H. A. Schweizerische Fremden-Fihrer. Der Rigi, der Vierwald- 
statter-See und die Urkantone. Leipzig, Weber, 1858 


8vo, pp. 108: map, ill. 
Berner Taschenbuch, 1860; see Kistler, S. 
Berner, Ludwig. Bemerkungen auf einer Reise durch die Kantone Solsenues 
Bern und Luzern auf den Rigikulm. Aarau, Christen, 1827 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 94: front. 
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Bernhardi, E. Eine Besteigung des Montblanc am 10. September 1866. In 
Illustr. Monatshefte xxiii, 136. Januar, 1868 
8vo, pp. 384-401 : ill. 

Bertetti, M.; see C.A.I. Torino, 1876. | 

Besancon, Charles. Le Mont-Blanc et Chamonix. Guide du Touriste. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 134. Gentve, Menz, 1877 

Blaas, Dr J. Die Geologische Erforschung Tirols und Vorarlbergs in der 
zweiten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts. Eine Besprechung der gesammten 

cologischen Literatur dieses Gebietes und Zeitraumes. 
3m. 8vo, pp. 322. Innsbruck, Wagner, 1900 

Bockmann, Prof. Johann L., und Fr. v. Weech. Eine Schweizerreise des 

Markgrafen Karl Friedrich von Baden im Juli 1775. Aufzeichnungen. 
Heidelberg, Winter, 1903 
8vo, pp. 54. Reprinted from Festsch. 50jihr. Regierungsjub. seiner 


Hoheit. 
—— —— (Another copy}. Nicht im Handel, Heidelberg, Winter, 1902 
v. Bohm, Dr August. Die alten Gletscher der Enns und Steyr. In Jahrb. k.k. 
geol. Reichsanst. 35 Bd, 3. Hft. 1885 


8vo, pp. 429-612: plates. 

—— Das Karleisfeld einst und jetzt. Vortr. d. Ver. Verbr. naturw. Kenntnisse 
Wien, xlii. Jahrg. Heft 13. Wien, 1903 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 20: 2 plates. 

Bost, A. Visite dans la portion des Hautes-Alpes de France qui fut le champ 
des travaux de Felix Neff: ... Geneve, Gruaz, 1841 
8vo, pp. 199: map. 

de Bouille, Comte F. Une ascension au Mont-Blanc le 14 Juillet 1846. (Vendu 
au profit des pauvres de Chamonix.) 


8vo, pp. 27. Nantes, chez tous les principaux libraires, 1846 
Bouvier, L. Le Mont-Cenis. In Rey. d. Deux Mondes. 15 juin 1888 
8vo, pp. 908-921. 
Bresciani, Antonio. Viaggio nel Tirolo. Milano, Muggiani, 1876 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 111. 

Briickner, Dr Eduard. Die Schweizerische Landschaft einst und jetzt. 
Rektoratsrede. Bern, Schmid and Francke, 1900 
4to, pp. 32. 

Brun, Frederika. Reise von Bern iiber Lauterbrunnen und Grindelwald 
nach Meiringen. In N. Schw. Mus. II. Jahrg. 9. Heft. Zurich, 1794 
8vo, pp. 660-701. : 

Biihler, Fritz. Das Haslital und die neue Grimselstrasse. Eine Fahrt von 
Meiringen nach Goéschenen. Luzern, Doleschal, 1895. 
8vo, pp. 91: front. 

Burford, Robert. Description of a view taken from the summit of Mount 

Righi, of a great portion of Switzerland, now exhibiting at the Panorama, 

Leicester Square. Painted by the proprietor, Robert Burford, assisted by 

H. C. Selous, from drawings taken by himself in 1848. 

8vo, pp. 16: panorama. London, Brettell, 1849 

Description of a view of the Bernese Alps, taken from the Faulhorn 

Mountain; and part of Switzerland, now exhibiting at the Panorama, 

Leicester Square. Painted by the proprietor, Mr. Robert Burford, assisted 

by H. C. Selous, from Drawings taken by himself in 1852. 
8vo, pp. 16: panorama. London, Golburn (1852) 

C., Aug.; see C[ramer], A. 

de Cambry Digny, Tommaso. Monte Bianco. Canto. 


8vo, pp. 12. Firenze, Tip. d. arte d. Stampa, 1879 
Campbell, J. F. Glacial Periods. Read June 20, 1877. In Journ. Geolog. 
Soc. No. 137. 1877 


8vo, pp. 98-146. 
Chamonix. Promenades 4 Chamouni, par Ebel, Lutz, etc. 
Sin. 8vo, pp. 54. Paris, Audin ; Geneve, etc. 1833 
On cover: Itinéraire de la Vallée de Chamouni, 1833-1834. 
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de Chaumont, G@. Un mois en Suisse. Voyage au Grand-Muveran. 
8vo, pp. 96: plates. Paris, Lecéne, 1889 

Cheever, G. B. Wanderings of a pilgrim in the shadow of Mont Blanc and the 
Jungfrau Alps. A new edition, corrected and enlarged. With preface 
by the Rev. John Stoughton. London, Blackwood, n.d. 
8vo, pp. xv, 32U: plates. 

Collingwood, W.G. The limestone Alps of Savoy: a study in physical geology. 
Deucalion: First supplement. With an introduction by John Ruskin. 


Imp. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 207: plates. Orpington, Allen, 1884 
Collomb, E. Sur les anciens glaciers des Vosges. Tiré d. Arch. d. Sc. Bibl. 
Univers. no. 23. 1847 


8vo, pp. 16. 
Notice sur la marche compliquée des blocs erratiques faisant table & la 
surface des glaciers. Extr. du Bull. Soc. géol. France, 2e sér. t. vi, séance 


du 18 décembre 1848. 1848 
8vo, pp. 6. 
Contejean, C. Des phénoménes glaciaires. 1867 


8vo, pp. 107-125. In Conférences . . . Acad. Poitiers. 
Conway, Sir W. M. Mountain falls. In the Contemporary Review, vol. 66. 


8vo, pp. 821-28. December 1894 
Elm, Sep. 11, 1881. 


Corona, G. Sulle Alpi. Impressioni alpine. 


8vo, pp. 96. Torino, Stab. Art.-Lett., 1876 
Reprinted from L' Album. 
Mont Blanc or Simplon ? Rome, Capaccini, 1880 


8vo., pp. 28. 
Reprinted from Minerva, Rome, March 1880. 
Coursen, Charlotte H. Innsbruck and its environs. 


8vo, pp. 119: ill. Innsbruck, Edlinger, n.d. 
Couttet, Joseph Marie. Chamonix, le Mont-Blanc, Courmayeur, et le Grand- 
Saint- Bernard. Court itinéraire descriptif ... Gentve, Fick, 1801 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 47. 

Le Coz, J. A. Note sur les causes des périodes glaciaires. In Mém. Congr. ke. 
de France. 1874 
8vo, pp. 32-37. 

C[ramer], Auguste. Finsteraarhorn et Jungfrau. Extr. Journ. de Genéve 
des 24 et 25 aont 1888. Geneve, Schuchardt, 1888 
8vo, pp. 21. 

— L’Aiguille du Géant et les cabanes du Mont-Blanc. Extr. du Journ. de 
Geneve du 14 aout 1892. Gentve, Impr. suisse, 1892 
8vo., pp. 23: plate. 

Croll, James. On the physical cause of the motion of glaciers. In Phil. Mag. 


8vo, pp. 6. March, 1869 
C[uchetat], Charles. Souvenirs d’une promenade en Suisse pendant l’année 
1827; Recueilis pour ses amis. Paris, Duverger, 1828 


8vo, pp. 247. 
Only 30 copies printed. Includes Grindelwald and Chamonix. 
Czech, Dr Karl. Die Grenzen zwischen den Ost-, Central- und Siid west- Alpen. 
4to, pp. 9-16. 1886 
D. Letters (7) on a tour in Switzerland. In Colburn’s New Monthly Mag. 


-' 


Daelen, Ed. Auf den Jungfrau! Eine lust’ge Schweizerreise, . . 


8vo, pp. 107: il. Oberhausen u. Leipzig, Spaarmann, 1882 
Dahlke, G. Deutsche Ansiedelungen in Walschtirol. In Deutsche Warte, 
Bd vi, Heft 4. Hildburghausen, 1873 


8vo, pp. 193-203. 
De Amicis, E. Nel regno del Cervino. In La Lettura, anno ITI, n. 6. 


8vo, pp. 481-510: ill. Giugno, 1903 
Decurtins, C. Pater Placidus a Spescha. Lebensbild eines rhiatischen 
Forschers. Chur, Gengel, 1874 


8vo, pp. 63. 
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Delaire, Alexis. Genéve et Mont Blanc. Notes de science et de voyage. 
Extrait du Correspondant. Paris, Douniol, 1876 
8vo, oP 62. 

Denzler, H. H. Ueber die Erscheinungszeiten und die Erkennung des Féhns 
in der Schweiz. Vorgelegt den 6. Sept. 1847. In Mitt. d. naturf. Ges. 
Zirich, No. 16. September 1847 
8vo, pp. 17-28. 

Desor, E. La limite supérieure des polis glaciaires dans les Alpes. Réponse & 
M. A. Schlagintweit. In Bull. Sie. Sc. nat. Neuchitel. 


8vo, pp. 15. Neuchatel, Wolfrath, 1855 
—— De la physionomie des lacs suisses. In Rev. suisse, xxii. 

8vo, pp. 17: 139-150: plate. Janvier, février, 1860 

Die Moraénen-Landschaft. Aus d. Verh. d. schw. naturf. Ges. 

8vo, pp. 14: map (Thun). Schaffhausen, Gelzer, 1874 


Despine, #élix. Promenade en Tarentaise. Description des localités, des 

sites, des curiosités et des richesses naturelles . . . 

8vo, pp. iv, 132. Moutiers, Laracine, 1865 
Diener, Carl. Geologische Studien im siidwestlichen Graubiinden. In Sitzb. 

k. Akad. oo Wien, mathem.-naturw. Cl. xcvii. Bd. 1. Abth. 

8vo, plates. 1. October, 1888 
Dove, H. Mr eles den Einfluss der Alpen auf die klimatischen Verhaltnisse 
Europa’s und die Stiirme des Winters 1862-63. In Zeits. f. allgem. Erdk. 
N.F. Bd. xv. ? 1863 
8vo, BP 251-261: plate. 


Dupont, Alpines Auskunftsbuch. Literaturfiihrer . . . 2. Aufl. 
8vo, pp. 62. Miinchen, Riedel, 1899 
Dupont, Leonce. De Paris aux montagnes. Le Pays de Bigorre, en Agenais, 
le Pays sur Orge, l’Oberland bernois. Paris, Dentu, 1879 


8vo, pp. 253-313: L’ Oberland bernois, only. 

Durand, Algernon. The eastern Hindu Kush. In Contemporary Rev. 
Tendon, vol. 66.  ~:1894 
8vo, pp. 685-693. 

Durandi, Jacopo. Alpi Graie e Pennine, Ovvero lato settentrionale della 
Marca d’ Ivrea. A compimento della Notizia dell’ antico Piemonte Tras- 


padano. Torino, Barberis, anno xiii (1804) 
4to, pp. 160. 

Durocher. J. Etudes sur les glaciers du nord et du centre de Europe. In 
Annales d. Mines, 4e sér. tome xii. 1847 


8vo, pp. 144: plate. 

Duverney, Jacques. Un tour en Suisse. Histoire, science, monuments, 
paysages. Tours, Mame, 1866 
2 vols, 8vo, plates. 

Egli, J.J. Praktische Schweizerkunde fiir Schule und Haus. 3. Aufl. 


8vo, pp. viii, 193: front. St Gallen, Huber, 1865 
Eichhorn, Carl. Diendrdlichen Thaler der Gothardroute. Skizzen aus erha- 
bener Gebirgswelt. Luzern, Bucher, 1893 


8vo, pp. 100: ill. 
Ernst, Fr. Nach Arosa! Eine Sommerfahrt in die Schweizer Berge. 

8vo, pp. 117. Braunschwieg u. Leipzig, Sattler, 1901 
F.,C.G.; see F[loyd], C. G. 
Farner, Ulrich. Ueberden Kinzigpass. Uebergang der xv. Inf.-Brigade... 


8vo, pp. 45: ill. Zurich, Farner, 1895 
Favre, Alphonse. Mémoire sur les terrains liasque et keupérien de la 
Savoie. In Mém. Soc. phys. Gentve. Geneve, Fick, 1859 


4to, pp. 92: plates. 
Sur la structure en éventail du Mont-Blanc. Extr. d’un travail présenté 


& la Soc. helv. d. Se. nat. Genéve, aotit 1865 
—— H.-B. de Saussure et les Alpes. Extr. Bibl. Univers. 
8vo, pp. 15. Lausanne, Bridel, 1870 


Note sur les terrains glaciaires et post-glaciaires du revers méridional des 
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Alpes dans le Canton du Tessin et en Lombardie. Tiré d. Arch. d. Sc. 
Bibl. Univers. Janvier 1876 
Svo, pp. 11: plate. 

Favre, Alphonse. Notice sur la conservation des blocs erratiques et sur les 

anciens glaciers du revers septentrional des Alpes. Extr. Arch. Sc. Bibl. 

Univers. t. lvii, Novembre 1876. Geneve, Ramboz, 1876 

8vo, pp. 181-205. 

Carte du phénoméne erratique et des anciens glaciers du versant nord 
des Alpes suisses et de la chaine du Mont-Blanc. Extr. Arch. Sc. Novembre 
1884, t. xii. Genéve, Schuchardt, 1884 
8vo, pp. 395-412. 

Fink, E. Touristen-Vademekum. Kurze Anleitung fiir angehende Touristen 
bei eee von Bergtouren. 2. Aufl. [C. 1900] 
8vo, Wien, Szelinski, n.d. 

Fitegorala Ee Edward A. In the New Zealand Alps. In Contemporary Rev. 
London, vol. 68. August, 1895 
8vo, PP. 190-211. 

Floyd), v.G. An ascent of Mont Blanc. In Fraser’s Mag. vol. 52. 
8vo, pp. 1-20. July, 1855 

Fliickiger, Dr Otto. Die obere Grenze der menschlichen Siedelungen in der 
Schweiz abgeleitet auf Grund der Verbreitung der Alphiitten. 


8vo, pp. 60. Bern, Stampfli, 1906 
Foltin, Arthur. Tiroler Alpensagen illustriert von Adolf Schlabitz. 

8v0, pp. xi, 304: ill. Stuttgard, Greiner & Pfeiffer (1897) 
Francke, Alex. Bosco und Basodino. Eine Ferienwanderung im September 

1899. 

8vo, pp. 36: ill. SA. aus dem Berner Heim. 
Franziszi, Fr Kiarntner Alpenfahrten. Wien, Roérich, 1892 


8vo, pp. 136, portrait. 
hah Probo. Per monti e per piani. Chiacchiere di un ex-membro del 
A.I. Mantova, Giovanazzi, 1888 


= pp. 204. 

Frech, Dr Fritz. Die Tribulaungruppe am Brenner in ihrer Bedeutung fiir 
den Gebirgsbau. ? Berlin, 1893 
4to, pp. 79-114: In? ill. 

Freshfiela, D. W. Val Magyia. In Fraser’s Mag. May, 1874 


8vo, pp. 550-558. 
Frignet, Ernest. Essai sur le phénoméne erratique en Tyrol, suivi d'une re- 
lation historique de l’écoulement du Lac de Rofen-Eis dans I'Oectzthal. 
8vo, pp. 126: map. Strasbourg, Levrault ; Paris, Bertrand, Mars 1846 
Frischauf, Dr J. Die Sonnthaler Alpen. 
8vo, pp. 176: map. Reprinted from Jahrb. Oest. Tour.-Club, viii. 
This was also Rares in a smaller size as a guide book. 
Galanti, Arturo. I Tedeschi sul versante meridionale delle Alpi. Richerche 
storiche. Roma, Acead. dei Lincei, 1885 
4to, pp. 252. 
Garola, R. Il Monte Bianco ed il Sempione. Studii di conforti. 
Torino, Favale, 188] 
8vo, pp. 32: maps. Reprinted from Atti Soc. Ingegneri, Torino, 1880. 
Garrigou, Dr F. Les glaciers anciens et récents des Pyrcnces. 
8vo, pp. 39. Touluuse, Pradel, 1876 
Gaullieur, J. Sur l’histoire littéraire de la Suisse francaise. 1886 
8vo, pp. 188-211: Ramond, Saussure, Haller, ete. 
Gerwer, Pfarrer. (ieologisches tiber die Umgebung von Thun, und Bericht 
ber das Jahresfest des S.A.C. in Thun. Bern, Stimptli, 1876 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 76: plates. 
Giordano, Felice. Ascensione del Monte Cervino, nel settembre 1868. In 
Atti d. Soc. ital. di Sc. not. vol. xi, fase. 3. 1868 
8vo, pp. 27: plates. 
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Glaciers and glacier theories. In the National Review. July, 1859 
8vo, pp. 1-30. 

Gletscher. An die Zircherische Jugend auf das Jahr 1802. Vonder Naturf. 
Ges. iv. Stiick. 1802 


4to, pp. 9: plate. 

Geldhann, Franz. Feiertags-Wanderungen. Streifziige durch das steirische 
Oberland. Graz, Leuschner & Lubensky, 1889 
8vo, pp. 118. : 

Gonthier, J. F. Les éboulements historiques dans les montagnes de la Haute- 
Savoie. In Rev. Savoisienne, Soc. Florimontane, 34e année. 1893 
8vo, pp. 205-212. 

Grad, Ch. Théorie du Mouvement des glaciers. In Assoc. frang. p. Pavancem. 
d. Sc. 1874 
8vo, pp. 279-286. 

Graham, W. W. Travel and ascents in the Himalaya. Read at the Evening 
Meeting, June 9th, 1884. In Proc. R.G.S. London, no. viii. 
8vo, pp. 429-447. August, 1884 

Granbichler. Aus dem Leben eines Gletscherfiihrers. Blitter der Erinnerung 
an Cyprian Granbichler, genannt ‘‘ Cyper,” Berg- und Gletscherfiihrer zu 
Vent im Oetzthal. Minchen, Lindauer, 1869 

8vo, pp. 32: portrait. 

Grange, j ules. ‘Théses pour le doctorat és sciences naturelles ... Thése de 
géologie. Recherches sur les glaciers, . . . Paris, Bachelier, 1847 
8vo, pp. 142. 

Green, Rev. W. & Recent explorations in the Southern Alps of New 
Zealand. In Proc. R.G.S. February, 1884 
8vo, pp. 57-70: map. 

Greussing, Paul R. Im Stubaital. Bilder, Sagen und Skizzen. 

Sm. 8vo, pp. 164. Miinchen, Monachia, c. 1900 

Grobner, M. Ins ‘‘ Herz der Dolomiten.”” In ?, xxi, 32. 
4to, pp. 750-756 : ill. 

Gross, Dr J. Die Algaiier Alpen bei Oberstdorf und Sonthofen. Beitrage 
zur Charakcristik der Alpenwelt. Zugleich ein Fihrer fiir Fremde. 
8vo, pp. 224. Berlin, Dannenberg, 1904 

Griinewald, Th., u. J. Neff. In die Berge des Appenzellerlandchens. Fiir die 
Freunde der Natur und landlichen Sitten bearbcitet. 
8vo, pp. 156. Appenzell, Neff, 1881 

Guides. Riglement et tarif des guides de Chamonix. Annecy, Thésio, 1862 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 28. 

Guillemin, Amedeée. La neige, la glace et les glaciers. Petite encyclopédie 
populaire. Paris, Hachette, 1891 
8vo, pp. xv, 275: ill. 

Giimbel, DrC. W. Beitriige zur geognostichen Kenntniss vom Vorarlberg und 


dem nordwestlichen Tirol. In Jahrb. d. k. k. geol. Reichsanstalt, 7. yeuee 
Hft. 1. 


8vo, pp. 39: ill. 
Geognostiche Mittheilungen aus den Alpen. 1. Das Mendel- und Schlern- 
gebirge. SA. Sitzb. mathem. phys. Cl. Akad. d. Wissens. 


8vo, pp. 14-88. Minchen, Straub, 1873 
de Gurowski, Cte Adam. Impressions et souvenirs. Promenade en Suisse en 
18435. Lausanne, Libr. frang., 1846 


8vo, pp. 306. 


Gutzwiller, A. Das Verbreitungsgebiet des Sentisgletschers zur Eiszeit. SA. 
Ber. St Gall. naturw. Ges. 1871-2. 1872 
8vo, pp. 75: map. 


Guyot, A. Note sur la dispersion du terrain erratique entre le Jura et les 
Alpes, dans la Suisse occidentale et en Savoie. Extr. Bull. Soc. Sc. nat. 
Neuchitel. p- 1842 
8vo, pp. 18. 
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Hagenbach- Bischoff, E., und F. A. Forel. Die Temperatur im Innern des 
Gletschers. In Verh. d. Naturf. Ges. Basel, viii. 1888 
8vo, pp. 635-646. 

de Hallwy!, Dr H. On the structure of Mont Blanc. In?, N.S. vol. viii, no. 11. 
8vo, pp. 218-239: ill. October, 1858 

Hann, J. Die Temperaturverhialtnisse der osterreichischen Alpenlinder. 
In Sitzb. d. mathem.-naturw. Cl. xc.-xcii. Bde. 3 Teile. Akad. Wissensch, 
Wien. 1884-5 
8vo, pp. 585-683 : 51: 163. 

Hardmeier. Das tessinische Thal Maggia und seine Verzweigungen. In 
Progr. d. Ziircher. Kantonsschule. Zurich, Schulthess, 1841 
4to, pp. 8: map. 


Hardmeyer, J. Das deutsche Dorf Bosco im Tessin. In Rev. helv. 


8vo, pp. 359-367. ? date 
Haug, E. Les zones tectoniques des Alpes de la Suisse et de Savoie. In 
C. R. Acad. Sc. Paris. 19 mars, 1894 
4to, pp. 4. 
Haushofer, Max. Alpenlandschaft und Alpensage in den bayerischen Bergen. 
Bayer. Bibliothek, 21. Band. Bamberg, Buchner, 1890 


8vo, pp. 89: il. 
Heim, Alb. Blick auf die Geschichteder Alpen. Vortrag gehalten in d. Allg. 
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8vo, pp. 323-345 + 481-495, 

Tarnuzzer, Dr Chr. Der geoloygische Bau des Rhitikongebirges. SA. xxxv. 
Jahresb. d. naturf. Ges. Graubundens, Chur, Casanova, 1891. 
8vo, pp. 123: front. 

Tester, Ch. Schlappina. Bilder vom Hochgebirg. 2. Aufl. 
8vo, pp. 128. Ziirich, Schroter, 1903 

Theobald, G@ Das Albigna-Disgraziagebirg zwischen Maira und Adda. 
8vo, pp. 46: plate. 

Theobald, G., und J. J. Weilenmann. Die Biider von Bormio und die sie 
umgebende Gebirgswelt. J. Theil. St Gallen, Scheitlin & Zollikofer, 
8vo, pp. 146: map. . 

VOL. XXIV.—NO. CLXXXY. T T 
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Thioly, F. Ascension du Mont-Cervin (Matterhorn). 


8vo, pp. 37. Genéve, Lampe, 1871] 
Thurwieser, Peter Karl. Die Ersteigung und Messung des Fernerkogels und 
der Habichtspitze im Jahre 1836. 1840 


8vo, pp. 44-94: plates. In N. Zeits. d. Ferdinandeums, Innsbruck, 6. 
—— Die Ahornspitze im Zillerthale. Erstiegen und gemessen im Jahre 1840. 
N. Zeits. d. Ferdinandeums, Innsbruck, 7. 1841 


p. 68-92 : plate 

Phary, 7 M Etudes sur les glaciéres naturelles, In Arch. d. Sc. Bibl. Univers. 
Genéve. Genéve, Ramboz, 1861 
8vo, pp. 58: plate. 

Tirol, Trip through, 1867; see (Jones, Rev. H.] 

Tyndall, John, On the conformation of the Alps. In Phil. Mag. 4th ser. 
vol. 28, no. 189. October, 1864 
8vo, pp. 17. 

Reprinted in Hours of Exercise. 
—— Die Gletscher der Alpen. Mit einem Vorwort von Gustav Wied- 


mann. Braunschweig, Vieweg, 1898 
8vo, pp. xxvii, 550: ill. 
Ulrich, Melchior. Die Ersteigung des Tidi. Ziirich, Schulthess, 1859 


8vo, RP 74, plate. 
Vacek, Beitrag der Glarner Alpen. SA. Jahrb. k.k. geol. Reichanst. 


1884, 34 ii. Bd, IT Hft. Wien, Holder, 1884 
8vo, pp. 233-262 : plate. 

Valais. Courses faites & ditférentes époques dans le Valais et les montagnes 
avoisinantes. Lausanne, Dépot bibliogr. 1843 

8vo, pp. 170: map 

Vallino, he see C.A. L Torino, 1876. 

Volker, Karl. Eine auf physische und mathematische Gesetze gegriindete 
Erklirung der Ursache der Eiszeit und der jetzt viel besprochenen Abnahme 
der Gletscher. (c. 1872) 
8vo, pp. 30: plate. 

Volpe, Riccardo. La Vallata di Zoldo. Escursiono alpina. 
8vo, pp. 52. Belluno, Deliberati, 1884 

W., T. Supplementary remarks on ‘‘ Some physical properties of ice, bearing 
upon the movements of glaciers.” 
8vo, pp. 8. Dated Young Men’s Association, Westminster Chapel, 

October 3rd, 1872. 

Werber, Dr W. J. A. Die Schweizer-Alpenluft in ihren Wirkungen auf 
Gesunde und Kranke.. . Zurich, Kiesling, 1862 
8vo, pp. 204. 

Wernick, Fr. Sommerfrischen. Eine Wanderung zu den schinsten und 
beliebsten gastlichen Stiitten in den deutschen Bergen. 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 118. Danzig, Kafemann, 1875 
Whymper, Edward. A right royal mountaineer. 
8vo, pp. 23. Published (Clowes, London) February, 1909 


On the Duke of the Abruzzi and his ascents. 

Wilson, H. Schiitz. A fine pair of horns; being the Weisshorn and the 
Matterhorn. [Privately printed, London, 1873] 
8vo, pp. 23. 

Reprinted in ‘ Alpine Ascents.’ 
—— Eisleben ; or, Stormont and Whitemont, An Alpine Sketch. 


8vo, pp. 31. [Privately printed, London] (1873) 
—— Eisleben. No. 2. The Alps in sadness. 
8vo, pp. 31. [Privately printed, London} (1873) 


These two are reprinted in ‘ Philip Mannington,’ 1874, and in ‘ Alpine 
Ascents,’ 1875. 
—— A bivouac on the Rothhorn. [Privately printed, London, oc. 1874} 
8vo, pp. 30. 
Reprinted in ‘ Alpine Ascents.’ 
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Wilson, H.Schutz. The Peak of Terror. In Gentleman’s Mag. London, N.S. 


vol. 15. 
8vo, pp. 585-595. November 1875 
Reprinted in ‘ Alpine Ascents.’* 
‘Witte, Karl. Die Gletscherwelt. Vortrag. Berlin, Hertz, 1853 


Sm. 8vo, pp. 43. 
Woeikof, Dr Alex. v. Gletscher- u. Eiszeiten in ihrem Verhiltnisse zum 
Klima. In Zeit. Ges. f. Erdk. Bd. 16. 
8vo, pp. 217-272. 
Woerl, Leo.: Hsg. von. Woerl’s Reisebiicher. Das Suldenthal und seine 
Berge. Ein Fihrer im Ortlergebiet. Leipzig, Woerl, n.d. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 77: il. 
Yung, Emile. La science au Mont Blanc. In La semaine littéraire. 
4to, pp. 6: ill. Uctobre, 1898 
Z.,H. H.; see C.A.S., Uto. 
v. Zett, Alfred. Im Karste. Nach H. Heines ‘“‘ Harzreise.”’ Besteigung des 
Monte Maggiore, Fiume, Grottenfest in Adelsberg. 
8vo, pp. 64. Pola, Kleinmayr, 1881 
Zsigmondy, Emil. Die Gefahren der Alpen. Dritte unter Mitwirkung 
Ludwig Purtscheller’s von Otto Zsigmondy besorgte Auflage. (Billige 


Ausgabe.) Augsburg, Lampart, n.d. 
Sm. 8vo, pp. 192. 


Zwischen Thal und Gletscher. Dramatische Ferien-Humoreske in Streck- 
versen von einem Mitglied des Basler-Thalsohlenclubs. 
8vo, pp. 49. Basel, Schweighauser, 1868 


The following have been chosen from the library of the late Mr 
C. E. Layton, who left to the Alpine Club such of his books as the 
Club might wish for the Library :— 


Ansted, Prof. D. T. Scenery, science and art; being extracts from the 
note-book of a geologist and mining engineer. 


8vo, pp. vii, 323: ill. London, van Voorst, 1854 
Includes the Jura and the Pyrenees. 
Bakewell, R. Travels, ... in the Tarentaise ... 2 vols. 1823 


This copy is bound in boards with cloth back, gilt title. The other copy 
in the Library has a paper label. 
Baring-Gould, Sabine. Iceland: its scenes and sagas. 
London, Smith, Elder, 1863 
Imp. 8vo, pp. xlviii, 447: col. and other plates. 
Barry, Martin. Ascent of Mont Blanc. 1836 
Two uncut copies. 
Batty, Miss. Italian Scenery. From Drawings made in 1817 by Miss Barry. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 197: plates. London, Rodwell and Martin, 1820 
Includes plates of Aiguebelle, Pass of Bramante, Lans le Bourg, Lago 
Maggiore, Simplon Road, Domo d‘Ossola, Village of Sempione, Ross- 
boden Glacier. 
Brockedon, William. Illustrations ot the passes of the Alps, by which Italy 
communicates with France, Switzerland, and Germany. 
2 vols, 4to; plates. London, Bohn [1877] 
First published during 1827-1829 in 12 parts at various prices from 
10 to 60 guineas ; in book form 2 vols folio or 4to in 1828 and 1829. 
‘Chamonix, The peasants of Chamouni. Containing an attempt to reach 
the summit of Mont Blanc; and a delineation of th: scenery among the 
Alps. London, Baldwin Cradock, 1823 
32mo, pp. 164, col. front. 
Cheever, George B. Wanderings of a pilgrim in the shadow of Mont Blane 
and the Jungfrau Alp. 
The editions of this work now in the Library are ;—(1) c. 1850: (2)new 
edition, c. 1855: (3) new edition with Bartlett’s plates, gilt edges, 
TT 2 
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(4) ditto, with uncut edges, n.d. All are published by Collins, 
res and London. 
Cockburn, Major, Swiss scenery, from Drawings by. 
4to, pp. 200: 60 plates. London, Rodwell & Martin, 1820- 
The title on boards has date 1819. 
Como. Voyage pittoresque au Lac de Come. Zurich, Orell Fussli, 1822 
Large folio, 15 col. plates, pp. 33 of description. 
Daudet, A. Tartarin sur les Alpes. Edition du Figaro. 1885 
In boards, a smaller size than the copy already in the Library. 
— Tartarin on the Alps. 
8vo, pp. 366: ill. London and New York, Routledge, 1887 
Forbes, Ja ames D, Travels through the Alps of Savoy and other parts of the 
Ponnine chain, with observations on the phenomena of glaciers. 
Edinburgh, Black, 1843 
Imp. 8vo, pp. x, 422: maps, col. and other plates. 
2nd edition, 1845: reprinted 1900. 
—— The tour of Mont Blanc and of Monte Rosa. 1853 
A copy in brown cloth, with stamping at side gilt. The copy already in 
the Club Library is in green, with stamp ungilt. 
Forester, Thomas. Rambles in the islands of Corsica and Sardinia ... 


Imp. 8vo, pp. xix, 450: tinted plates. London, Longmans, 1858. 
Frank’s ranche ; see Rockies. 
Freshfield, D. W. Italian Alps... 1875- 


A copy differently bound (as issued) and with smaller margins than the 
y already in the Library. 

Frommel, iC Tyrol scenery. After paintings by C. Frommel, Esq. 

Published for the Proprietors by Payne, Dresden & Leipzig, n.d. 
Large folio, 13 plates, pp. 16 letterpress. 

Gastein. A month at Gastein: or, Footfalls in the Tyrol. 
8vo, pp. ix, 317: plates. London, Bentley, n.d. 

Grove, F.C. ‘The Frosty Caucasus’. . . London, Longmans, 1875. 

A copy of the second issue, with Errata list. Bound in grey; the first 
issue was bound in blue. 

Hering, George E. The mountains and lakes of Switzerland, the Tyrol, and 
Italy. From drawings made during a tour through those countries. With 
descriptive letterpress. London, Nattali, 1847 
Folio, 18 col. plates. 

Keller, Henry. Panorama of Switzerland as viewed from the summit of 
Mont Righi, drawn from nature by Henry Keller; engraved by J. Clark. 
Also a circular view of the country, by General Pfyfier ; with descriptive 
notices of the most remarkable objects. . 

Large col. panorama. London, Leigh [e. 1820] 
The descriptive text is entitled :—A companion to Keller's panorama of 
Switzerland ; comprising a description of Mont Righi; of the roads 
leading to it, and of the celebrated prospect obtained from its summit. 
Embellished with a circular view of the country, by General Pfyffer. 
London, Printed for Samuel Leigh, n.d. 
8vo, pp. 32: map, col. plate. 

Latrobe, C.J. The Pedestrian: .. 1832 

A copy in crimson cloth, gilt lettering. The copy already in the Club 
Library has green cloth and a paper label. 
Lugano, Voyage pittoresque aux Lacs Majeur et de Lugano, 


Large folio, 15 col. plates, pp. 42. Zurich, Orell Fussli, 1823 
[Manning, Rev. S.] Swiss pictures drawn with pen and pencil. The illustra- 
tions by Mr b. Whymper. London, R. T. Soc. [1855] 


4to, pp. 216: ill., col. front. 
New edition [1871], Enlarged edition, 1880. ° 

Musgrave, Rev. George M. A pilyrimage into Dauphiné; comprising 
visit to the jnonastery of the Grande Chartreuse; ... In two volumes 
8vo, 2 vols, 2 front. London,. Hurst and Blackett, 1857 
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Noel, Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Notes of a tour in Switzerland in the 
summer of 1847. London, Nisbet, 1848 
8vo, pp. viii, 308; plates. 

This copy differs from the one already in the library in the lettering of 
the vignetted title, and in being in green not brown cloth. 

Peaks, passes, and glaciers. A Series of excursions by members of the 
Alpine Club. Edited by John Ball. Second edition. 

London, Longmans, 1859 

—— Third edition. London, Longmans, 1859 

The Library now has copies of the four editions published in 1859. 
The first edition differs from the others in having a different vignette 
on title page, 23 woodcuts in place of 24 later, the gilt stamp of climbers 
on cover being narrow and the elope represented being 60° in place of 
45° on the other editions. 

Picturesque Europe. With engravings on steel and wood by the most eminent 
artists. Vols. 3-5. London, etc., Cassells [1877-1879] 
Sm. folio. 

vol. 3 contains: T. W. Hinchliff, The Italian Lakes. 

T. G. Bonney, The passes of the Alps: The Bernese 
Oberland, 
A. Griffiths, The Pyrenees. 
vol. 4 contains: T. G. Bonney, Auvergne and Dauphiné: North Italy. 
W. M. Williams, Norway: Sogne Fjord, Nord Fjord, 
Romsdal. 
T. W. Hinchliff, The Lake of Geneva. 
vol. & contains: T. G. Bonney, The Tyrol: Eastern Switzerland: The 
High Alps. 
G. F. Browne, The Jura. 

Rockies. Frank’s ranche, or my holiday in the Rockies ... by the author 
of ‘ An amateur angler’s days in Dovedale.’ London, Sampson Low, 1886 
Sm. 8vo, pp. xvi, 214: ill. 

Rogers, Samuel. Italy, a poem. A new edition. London, Moxon, 1852 
8vo, pp. vii, 327. Turner's drawings. 

The first edition was published by Longmans in two parts, in 1822 and 
1828. Turner’s plates first appeared in the 1830 edition. 

Roth, A., and Fellenberg, E.v. The Doldenhorn and Weisse Frau. 
4to. Coblenz, Baedeker, 1863 

A copy in paper cover. 

Schoberl, Frederic. Picturesque Tour from Geneva to Milan, by way of the 
Simplon ; illustrated with thirty-six coloured views ... engraved from 
designs by J. and J. Lory... London, 1820 
4to, pp. 136: 37 col. plates. An uncut copy. 

Simplon. Voyage pittoresque de Genéve & Milan par le Simplon. 

Folio, 35 col. plates with letterpress, Two copies, one 17 in. and one 

18 in. high. 

Smith, Albert. The story of Mont Blanc. London, Bogue, 1853 

A perfect copy in original yellow binding. 

Swiss Pictures: see [Manning, S.] 

Switzerland. Vues remarquables des montagnes de la Suisse avec leur Descrip- 

tion. Premicre partie. Berne, Wagner, 1776 

Folio, pp. 21, 14 col. plates. 

The ‘ Description’ is entitled ‘ Description d’un voyage fait en 1776 
dans une partie des Alpes du Canton de Berne Par Jac. Sam. 
Wyttenbach.’ 

Vues remarquables des montagnes de la Suisse dessinées et colorées d’apres 

nature, avec leur description. Amsterdam, Untema, 1785 

Large folio, 30 col. plates, pp. 22 description. 

Souvenir de la Suisse. Schaffhouse, Bleuler [c. 1830] 

4to, 24 plates. 
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Tschudi, Fr. v. Sketches of nature in the Alps, 
8vo, pp. xil, 246. London, Longmans, 1862 
A vol. of the Traveller’s Library. 
Tuckett, Miss E. How we spent the summer, or a “ Voyage en Zigzag’ in 
Switzerland and Tyrol, with some members of the Alpine Club. From the 
Sketch book of one of the Party. 6th edition. 


Obl. fol. pp. 40: ill. London, Longmans, 1874 
Tyndall, John. A vacation tour in Switzerland. 
8vo, pp. vi, 103: 2 plates. London, Longmans (1862): 


Same (except as to title page and binding) as ‘ Mountaineering in 
1861. A vacation tour,’ published 1862. Bound in crimson cloth, 
gilt-lettered, with gilt edges. 

Tyndall, Professor. Notes on a course of six Jectures (Adapted to a Juvenile 
Auditory) on ice, water, vapour, and air. Christmas, 1871-2. 
8vo, pp. 68: ill. London, Roy. Instit. Gt. Britain, 1872 

The lectures were delivered December 28, 30, January 2, 4, 6, 9. 

Veitch, Sophie F. F. Views in Central Abyssinia ... taken... by T. E., 
a German traveller, ... With descriptions by Sophie F. F. Veitch. 

Obl. folio, 40 plates. London, Hotten, 1868 
Many of the plates are of mountains. 

Vieusseux, A. The history of Switzerland, ... Compiled from the best 
Authorities, ... London, Bohn, 1846 
8vo, pp. xxvi, 361: map. 

Voyage pittoresque ; see Como, Lugano, Simplon, and Waldstidtersee. 

Waldstadtersee. Voyage pittoresque au Lac des Waldstettes ou des IV 
Cantons. Zurich, Orell Fuassli, 1817 
Large folio, pp. 37: 11 col. plates. 

Walton, Elijah. Flowers from the Upper Alps, with glimpses of their homes. 
The Descriptive Text by T. G. Bonney. London, Thompson, 1869 
Folio, pp. vii, 12: 12 col. plates. 

—— Vignettes: alpine and eastern. With descriptive text by T. G. Bonney. 


In two series. Alpine series. London, Thompson, 1873 
Folio, pp. 12: 12 plates. 
Weld, C. R. The Pyrences west and east. 1859 


A copy bound in morocco. 

Whymper, Edward. How to use the barometer. 

Sq. 8vo, pp. 41 : paper covers. London, Murray, 1891 

—— Scrambles amongst the Alps in the years 1860-69. Fourth edition. 

1893 
A copy of the edition de luxe of this issue. 

Wills, Alfred. Wanderings in the high Alps. London, Bentley, 1856 
8vo, pp. xvill, 384: plates. 

A copy bound in brown morocco, much tooled. 

Wise, A. T. Tucker. The alpine winter cure: with notes on Davos Platz, 
Wiesen, St. Moritz, and the Maloja. London, Bailliere, 1884 
8vo, pp. 85: map. 

Wooster, David. Alpine plants: figures and descriptions of some of the 
most striking and beautiful of the alpine tlowers. Second edition. 

Imp. 8vo, pp. xii, 152: col. plates. London, Bell, 1874 

—— —— Second series. London, Bell, 1874 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 140: plates. 


Besides the above, a number of copies in fresh condition were 
selected of works already in the Club Library. All the books re- 
ceived above are in most excellent condition, fresh, clean, and in 
cases uncut. 


HEAD OF FRANCIS JOSEPH GLACIER, 
FROM CORONET PEAK. 


CO. AL Mardonald, Photos 


Swan Electrie Engraving Co Ltd 


HARPER’S SADDLE, 


Digitized by Google 
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| The following are for sale for the benefit of the Club Library. 
Apply to the Assist. Secretary :— 


Cunningham and Abney. Pioneersofthe Alps . . . . . 30/- 
Elijah Walton. Alpine Flowers. 1882 . . . . . . © JI5/- 
J.D. Forbes, Norway. 1853 . . . . « « «© «© « 20/- 


S. W. King. Italian Valleys. 1858 . . . . . « «© © (I10/- 
Life and Letters of J. D. Forbes. 1873 . . . . . .«. . 16 
Vacation Tourists. 1860 . i fe oe. te, 2/6 
C. Boner. Chamois Hunting, 1853. Broken binding rr’) 
Amelia Edwards. Untrodden Peaks. 1873 . . . . . . 2/6 


G. E. Mannering. New Zealand Alps. 1891 . . . . . .«. = 3/- 
H. Blackburn. Pyrenees. 1867. . . . «© «© «© « « 2/6 
E. A. Dix. Pyrenees. 1890. . . . «© «© «© «© «© «= 2/6 
R. Bakewell. Travels in Tarentaise. 1823 . . . . ©. .~ &- 
A. Smith. Mont Blanc Handbook. Sthed. . . . . . . 2/6 
Walter White. Tyrol. 1856. uk . 
W.S. Green. High Alps of New Z ealand. 18883 . . . .. 2/6 
J. Lubbock. Scenery of Switzerland. 1896 . . . . . . = 2/6 
R. H. Busk. Valleys of Tyrol. 1874. . . . . . . . 2/6 
Mrs. Freshfield. Alpine Byways. 1861 . . . . «. «. « 10/- 
M. Paterson. Mountaineering below snow-linc, 1886 . . . . = 4/- 


The following are to be sold for the benefit of a Davos Sana- 
torium. Apply to the Assist. Sec., 23 Savile Row, London, W. 


Ball’s. Western Alps. 1899. . . . . «© «© «© « . = 8/- 
— Central Alps. 1907 a a oe 7 © «© 2© « 6/2 
Hints and Notes. 1899 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Bourrit. Nouvelle description. 1785. yo Oe: Sw ee. CO, 
Javelle. Alpine Memories, 1785 Oe ee ee ee 


Umlauft. The Alps a a ee ee oe re ee | 
Fitzgerald. Highest Andes . oS: -t mw. Ge “ee we: W876 
Tour to Great St. Bernard’s. 1827 . . . . . . . «= 2/6 
Ball’s St.Gothard. 1878 . . 1/6 
Alpine Journal, Nos. 7, 69, 74, e 81, 90, aa ‘99, 106, 130, 134, "136, 

139, 167, 171-182... . On offer 


a et 


NEW EAPEDITIONS. 


First TRAVERSE OF Mount Seay (8,631 ft.). February 2.— 
Mr. Claude Macdonald with Peter Graham ascended Mount Sealy by 
the E. aréte (originally ascended by Mr. FitzGerald with M. Zur- 
higgen). Leaving camp at 3.45 a.m. they reached the summit at 
9.15. Leaving at 10.15, they followed the W. aréte and returned to 
camp at 1.45 P.M. 

First PASSAGE OF GREEN’S Sanne (10.250 ft.) from the Hooker 
Glacier to the Tasman Glacier.—This expedition originally started 
as an ascent of Mount Cook. The above, with the addition of 
P. Murphy as porter, camped high on the Hooker Glacier on Feb- 
ruary 19; started next morning at 3.30, and reached the berg- 
schrund ab 4.50. Owing to the lateness of the season we had great 
difficulty in crossing this. By good rocks ascended the N. side of 
couloir to Green’s Saddle (7.30). Following the aréte directly from 
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here, reached the final ice slope of Mount Cook at 10.15. Here a 
violent S.W. gale was met, which struck us with full force. The 
aneroid at this point read 12,100 ft. As we reckoned we had 14 hours 
of step-cutting to the summit, and the gale being strong and bitterly 
cold, after waiting one hour, we decided to turn back (11.15). On 
reaching the Saddle again we determined to try and make the first 
traverse from the Hooker Glacier to the Tasman Glacier by 
Green’s Saddle, and cut down the opposite side towards the Linda 
Glacier. Crossed the bergschrund at 2 P.M., after a good deal of 
difficulty, and in some considerable danger from falling stones, and 
worked direct down the Linda Glacier, the lower part of which was 
much broken. Reached the Great Plateau 3.45, Glacier Dome 4.45, 
and the Tasman Glacier at 6.15, and got to the Ball hut at 8.30 p.m. 

First ASCENT OF CoRONET PEAK (9,263 ft.). February 25.—The 
same party ascended Coronet Peak by the E. aréte, which they 
followed all the way. Although excessively sharp, the rocks are 
good and the two knife edges of ice gave interesting climbing. Start 
6.25. Top, 10.45. Leave 12.15 and back to the Malte Brun hut 
3.30. Coming down they avoided the very sharp ice aréte, as it was 
in an impossible condition, and kept on the southern slope. 

First TRAVERSE OF Mount MALTE Bruw (10,421 ft.). Feb- 
ruary 26.—The same party left the hut at 5.15, and made for the col 
S.W. of the peak (8 a.m.). From here they followed the 8. W. aréte 
direct to the summit; a very steep aréte but excellent rocks. 
Reached summit, 11.15. Started down 12.45 by the N.E. aréte, 
which we found splendid climbing ; we had some difficulty at the 
foot in getting off on to the glacier, the only place where this was 
possible being bombarded by falling stones. Reached the hut at 
4.30. This is a very fine climb and a magnificent view-point. 

Mount GREEN (9,305 ft.). February 14.—Dr. E. Teichelmann 
with P. and A. Graham, accompanied by Dr. Vollemann, ascended 
this peak for the first time, ascending by the E. aréte (direct from the 
glacier) which leads to the col between Mount Green and Mount 
Walter. On the way down they ascended Mount Walter from the 
col. 


Adamello District. 


PRESANELLA (3,564 m.=11,690 ft.), By THE N. Facr.! August 14, 
1908.—Messieurs Gustav Jahn and Victor Sohm, members of the 
().A.C., from the Rifugio Denza followed the W. moraine of the 
Presanella Glacier in the direction of the Passo di Cercen. At about 
2,800 m. they bore E. to the foot of an ill-defined rocky nb which 
ends just under the summit of the Presanella (3 hours). 

This rib permitted exciting and rapid advance. They followed it 
until, about the level of the E. hanging glacier of the N. face, they 
took to steep nevé under the cornices of the N.E. aréte. They then 
traversed to the right to reach the continuation of the rocky rib, now 
very narrow. Partly up this and partly on the snow and ice slopes 


1 O.A.Z., No. 788, p. 146. 
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bounding it they reached, after crossing several narrow but steep 
ice couloirs, the last outcrop of rocks, whence an uncommonly steep 
wall of nevé, about 25 m. high, led to the summit (2 h. 40 m.). 


Maritime Alps. 


PUNTA DELL’ ARGENTERA (3,290 m.) BY THE CRESTA Sup.—A full 
account of this ascent, made in June 1908, is given by 8. Angelo 
Brofferio in the * Rivista Mensile C.A.I.’ for May 1909, pp. 146-02. 


Mont Blanc District. 


AIGUILLE DE L’ALLEE BLANCHE BY THE E. RipocE. July 17, 
1908.—SS. A. Brofferio, U. de Amicis, and E. Santi accomplished this 
ascent. They reached the summit in 5 hrs. 35 min. from the Allée 
- Blanche huts, via the Estellette Col and the Col de Trélatete. The 
climb was very interesting. They returned to the Allée Blanche 
huts from the summit in 4 hrs.5 min. ‘Rivista Mensile,’ May 1909, 
p- 160. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


“THE ALPINE GuIpDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

‘THE ALPINE GuibE, THE CENTRAL ALps. Part J.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.S., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and Rhine valleys. 

PROPOSED MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF CouNnT HENRY 
RUSsELL.—A committee has been formed, with M. Claretie, of the 
Academie Frangaise, as president, and Messrs. Schrader and Béraldi 
as vice-presidents, with the object of erecting a monument at 
Gavarnie, or some other place in the Pyrenees, to the memory of 
Count Henrv Russell. The committee includes the presidents of 
the various clubs and societies to which Count Russell belonged, and 
the members of those societies are invited to contribute to the cost 
of the memorial. Subscriptions from the members of the Alpine 
Club may be sent to the Honorary Secretary, 23 Savile Row. 

Houts.—The German and Austrian Club granted in 1908 to its 
various sections for the construction of huts and paths the sum of 
143,385 marks, or about 7,300/., equal to about 28 per cent. of its 
ordinary revenue. The individual sections added considerable 
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amounts, so that probably the total expenditure on these objects 
was upwards of 10,0001. 

The Austrian Alpine Club spent in 1908 on maintenance and 
rebuilding of huts 29,793 kronen, or about 1,200. 

The 8.A.C. granted in 1908 to its various sections for new huts, 
repairs, furniture and insurance of huts, 20,155 francs. or over 800l., 
equal to 30 per cent. of its total revenue. Individual sections con- 
tnbuted in the same period probably 400/. to 500/. for the same 
purposes. : 

The Section Uto is about to build at a cost of 15,000 francs a new 
hut on the Fuorcla de Lavaz, at an altitude of about 2,520 m. It 
is reached from Curaglia (Hotel Lukmanier reported well kept) on 
the Disentis-Lukmanier road in about three hours. The hut is a 
new departure, consisting of two separate units, each complete in 
itself, the object being apparently to avoid disturbance by late 
arriving or early starting parties. It will serve a very interesting 
and little known district of the South Grisons, the principal peaks 
being the Piz Medel, The Vial and Gaglianera, all upwards of 
10,500 ft. 

The Panossiére hut is being enlarged and will be reserved for 
members of the Geneva Section, 8.A.C., on August 8, 9, 10. 

The Section Thurgau, 8.A.C., is about to build a hut in the Upper 
Etzlithal (Canton Uri), near Millersmatt, about 2,000 m., five hours 
from Amsteg on the Gothard Railway. The valley is a very wild 
one, and offers some very good climbing. The principal summits are 
the Sonnigwichel, the first ascent of which by its very difficult 
W. face was made by a very good mountaineer, Mr. V. A. Fynn, 
the Piz Ner, Piz Giuf, Crispalt and Bristenstock, whilst the Ober- 
alpstock could also be included without too great exertion. 

Gueoer Hut.—A new hut is intended to be built at an altitude of 
about 2,850 m., or some 450 m. higher than the old hut. From the 
site an almost level traverse will lead to the Guggi Glacier above the 
worst of its crevasses. A sketch in ‘ Alpina’ 1909, p. 119, shows the 
relative positions of the two huts. 

The Windgallen hut in the Maderaner Thal has now been rebuilt 
and will be reopened on July 20. 

RAILWAY FROM Davos To THE ENGADINE.—The railway from 
Davos to Filisur on the Chur Engadine line was opened in July. 
This brings Davos within about 24 hr. of Pontresina. 

THE East Face or THE BIETSCHHORN.—Supplementing the list 
of ascents and descents by this route given in ‘ Alpine Journal,’ 
xxiv., I learn from Dr. Coolidge that on July 27, 1899, Dr. Andreas 
Fischer, his brother Melchior and his cousin Otto Fischer descended 
by the main E. aréte, which was. first used by Herr v. Kuffner’s 
ae and they appear to have followed exactly the same line. 

r. Fischer, who is, of course, a most competent authority, found 
some difliculties during the first hour after leaving the summit, 
viz. a slope covered with a thin crust of ice and the intervening 
rocks very much broken and treacherous. Some short traverses 
required great care. As soon as the aréte became well defined 
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Dr. Fischer describes it as interesting without any particular 
difficulty. About half-way down, where the descent seemed and 
proved to be easy, the party left the aréte for its S. slope, and by some 
rocks and a snow couloir reached the base of the rock face in three 
hours from the summit. They crossed the bergschrund without 
difficulty, and so reached the Aeusserer Baltschiederfirn, whence 
the further descent by its night or S. edge is quite simple. Dr. Fischer 
considers that with the exception of the first part (from the top), 
which depends a good deal on condition, this route is easier than 
the W. aréte, and perhaps the best line for the ascent of the 
mountain, certainly very interesting. 

A FURTHER descent by this route is described in ‘S.A.C. Jahrbuch,’ 
xliii., p. 85 seg. The party consisted of MM. A. Spoerry and Ch. 
Simon, with the guides Franz and Alfred Burgener—date July 20, 
1905. They put the height of the face from the bergschrund to the 
summit at 800 m., and took six hours to descend it, following 
v. Kuffner’s line. J. P. Farrar. 

HEINRICH ELMER.—This guide, well known in his time, died at 
Elm, Canton Glarus, in January, aged 86. He took part in a good 
many first ascents in his district, was an ardent chamois hunter, and 
a good rifle shot. 

GIOVANNI SrorPaEs.—This well-known Dolomite guide died on 
April 6, aged 40. 

GuipE Books.—The S.A.C. have lately published a ‘ Clubfiihrer 
durch die Tessiner Alpen ’ in the same style as their ‘ Fiihrer durch 
die Urner Alpen.’ 

Both take the well-known climbers’ guides as their model, but con- 
tain in addition many most useful sketches of routes, which plan has 
very much to recommend it, and isindeed far more instructive to the 
mountaineer than any description, however precise. 

The boundaries of the district treated in the ‘Tessiner Alpen’ are: 
on the N. Val Bedretto and Val Canaria, and further by the Val 
Cadlimo, the Lukmanier Road as far as Olivone, the Val Luzzone 
and the Val Scaradra. On the E. The Lenta and Zapport Valleys, 
the Vals Calanca and Traversagna. 

Most of the expeditions described have been done by one or other 
of the three authors, Herren L. Lisibach, G. End and J. Kutzner. 

Price is, for members of the 8.A.C., 1 fr. 80 c. including postage, 
and it can be ordered by members from the 8.A.C. Central Bureau, 
Fribourg. 

THE Berne Section of the S.A.C. has published a very complete 
catalogue of its library, one of the best in the club. 

RuweEnzori.—In a paper printed in the * Geographical Journal ’ 
for August Major Bright, of the recent Anglo-Congolese Boundary 
Commission, makes some brief references to Ruwenzon. Its height 
was determined as 16,794 ft., a result closely corresponding to the 
previous determinations, also trigonometric, of Lieutenant Behrens 
and the Duke of the Abruzzi’s party (16,618 ft. and 16,815 ft.). The 
name Ruwenzori is said to be unknown in the country, where the 
range 18 called Gambalagala by the Ba-ganda. 
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The map attached to Major Bright’s paper adds many details and 
native names in the outskirts and southern portion of the range, 
but no attempt seems to have been made to add to the Duke of 
the Abruzzi’s delineation of its central portion. 

In this map a tract N.W. of the snowy peaks is marked as ‘ in- 
accessible country.’ It was, however, into this tract, or at any 
rate to its verge, that Lieutenant Stairs penetrated (see Stanley’s 
‘In Darkest Africa,’ vol. 11. pp. 254-8). The mountain in the centre 
and background of the woodcut on p. 256 of the same volume is 
unmistakably identical with the Duke of the Abruzzi’s Mount Emin 
(see illustration, p. 241 of ‘ Ruwenzori’), and the Duke thought he 
recognised Stairs’ ‘Twin Cones’ on one of the spurs of Mount 
Emin. The title of the woodcut in Stanley’s book leads to con- 
fusion. The ‘Twin Cones’ are the peaks on the extreme right of 
the sketch, not the loftier one in its centre. 

Roads suited for motor cars are now being made in Uganda, and 
by this means Ruwenzori may shortly be brought within four weeks 
of London. It is to be hoped that by that time the boundary 
question may be settled and the mountain region included in 
British territory. A frontier running through its heart would tend 
to produce a native Alsatia, and would be in many ways most 
undesirable for the neighbouring States. 

AccIDENTS.—On April 17 two climbers, Glur and Wegelin, were 
overwhelmed by an avalanche when passing a spur of the Wild 
Andrist after an unsuccessful attempt to ascend the Biittlassen in 
the Kien Thal. 

On May 23 two young engineers, Paul Holzach, aged 25, and 
Otto Kindliman, aged 28, of Winterthur, set out to follow the path 
along the ridge from the Santis to the Altmann. Finding the snow 
in bad order they attempted to descend on the N. side, but fell over 
@ precipice about 200 feet high. Kindliman was killed on the spot, 
and Holzach died of his injuries whilst attempting to reach the 
Meglisalp. 

THE Swiss ALPINE CLuB.—AIl who are interested in the formation 
of a section of the Swiss Alpine Club in England are requested to 
apply to G. Steel, Esq., 16 Argyll Mansions, Addison Bridge, 
London, W., or J. A. Bruce, Esq., Selborne Lodge, Guildford. We 
hope to give full information on this subject in the November 
Journal. 

Dr. Lonestarr’s HimMALayan Expepition.—In a letter just 
received giving some account of the exploration of the Bilaphond 
(Saltoro) Glacier and Pass, Dr. C. G. Lonystaff says: ° Our discovery 
is that the glacier across the Saltoro Pass is enormous and flows 
south-east, and not north-west, as shown on the latest maps. No 
European has previously seen this glacier, and no native has crossed 
the pass for a century.’ 

The party numbered twenty-five, and was away from the base 
camp fora week. The height of the pass is about 18,700 feet. The 
passage appears to have been very arduous. The rope was in 
constant use, and much difliculty was experienced in negotiating 
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the large crevasses (often concealed from view), seracs, and the 
very unsatisfactory form of moraines. Avalanches were of frequent 
occurrence. Unfortunately, the meteorological conditions were 
unfavourable to plane-tabling. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A GENERAL MeEeEtING of the Club was held on Tuesday evening, 
April 6, 1909, at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, in 
the chair. 

The Accounts for 1908 were presented by the Honorary SEcRE- 
TARY and unanimously adopted. The Hon. Secretary reported 
that he had arranged that the Club should pay £400 for the 
dilapidations required on the expiry of its lease, and the thanks of 
the Club were accorded to him for the trouble he had taken in 
arranging this. 

The PrestpDENT, having alluded to the deaths of Sir Maurice 
Holzmann, K.C.B. (1874), a former Vice-President, and Col. H. G. 
Watson (1908), announced that the late Mr. C. E, Layton had left. 
instructions that the Alpine Club was to be empowered to select: 
from his collection any books suitable for the Club Library; the. 
Librarian had gladly availed himself of this privilege. i 

Mr. ANDREWS read a paper on ‘Climbing on Lliwedd,’ which: 
was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Mr. READE was sure that all who knew Lliwedd had enjoyed the 
paper. Climbing on Snowdon had the advantage of being within 
easy reach of one’s hotel. He thought Lliwedd the finest cliff in. 
England or Wales. It looked from the bottom extraordinarily 
impossible, and when climbing on it, it appeared so steep that one 
could not see more than a few feet ahead. Some of its tremendous 
slabs were comparable to those of the Chamonix aiguilles. 

Captain Farrar said that his interest in Welsh climbing was 
first aroused by travelling with a friend in the Alps, who was 
always comparing them with the mountains in Wales. He went 
to Wales with a languid interest, but returned in a week a humbler 
and much wiser man. He was led over some desperate places. He 
had been accused of using strong language, but it was always, he 
considered, appropriate. He found harder things in Wales than he 
had ever found in the Alps. They were short or they could not be 
done at all. One had to use every muscle and every bone, and 
even then it was hard work to get up. It was a splendid training- 
ground for the mountaineer. 

Professor J. B. Farmer thought that everyone would realise 
how fine a training-ground it was. He knew no cliff where balance 
was more necessary. The rock was very varied in character. It 
had been bent and twisted, and as a result in the compara- 
tively short distance of half a mile there,was a great variety of 
rocks of different texture, and for that alone it was well worth not 
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only a visit, but careful study, for it taught one to climb rocks of 
very different types. 

Mr. Mumm had visited Snowdon in 1889. He had climbed 
Lliwedd. He experienced what was referred to in the paper, that 
when some way up on the cliff and looking down one could not 
say how one had come. When he was there, there was only one 
route ; now there seemed to be about thirty. The route he went 
was by the Central gully and the Western Peak. There was water- 
worn rock at the bottom. Then a flat platform was reached and 
the gully was left by a right turn. They found the rock good. 
They wandered wrong, however, and got into difficulties. He was 
with Macnamara and Beaumont. They started at 11.5 and got to 
the top at 8.20—four hours and a quarter for 1,000 feet. Near the 
bottom none of the route was easy, and towards the top some of it 
was very difficult indeed. 

In moving a vote of thanks the PRestIpENT remarked that the 
paper to which they had listened was highly significant of the great 
development in the art of rock-climbing that had taken place 
since the first attempts to climb the face of Lliwedd in the early 
’eighties, and also strikingly exemplified how surprising a number 
of different routes could be found by careful and systematic 
research on a precipice of decidedly unpromising appearance. He 
would like to ask Mr. Andrews whether the climbs on Lliwedd had 
been explored from above by the use of pitons and ropes. 

The vote of thanks was unanimously passed. 

Mr. ANDREwsS, in reply, stated that Lliwedd had been conquered 
by fair mountaineering, and its climbs had never been treated as 
gymnastic problems. Though difficult, he did not consider that 
climbing on Lliwedd required strenuous efforts. He agreed with 
Professor Farmer on the value of these expeditions as a training 
in balance. Any climber who had learnt to stand securely on one 
of the narrow ledges of Lliwedd would have undergone an invalu- 
able preparation for rock and ice in the Alps. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held on Tuesday evening, 
May 4, Mr. Hermann Woolley, President, in the chair. 

Messrs. H. Edwards and H. E. G. Tyndale were balloted for 
and elected members of the Club. 

The PrEsIDENT announced that the Committee had elected 
Dr. M. A. Stein, the explorer and cartographer of the Kun-Lun 
Range, an Honorary Member of the Club, and thanked Mr. Spencer 
on behalf of the Club for his services in connection with the 
Exhibition of Photographs. 

Dr. STEVENS wished to see the publication of a certain number 
of reproductions of the photographs on the walls. He suggested 
that a selection might be made for reproduction and published in 
some handy form, as he thought many would greatly value it. 
Personally he should like to see it as a Supplement to the ‘ Alpine 
Journal.’ Every year there were many fine photographs shown, 
and he thought that reproductions might be made every year. He 
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therefore moved that the Committee be requested to consider the 
possibility of issuing some such reproduction of photographs. 

This was seconded by Mr. A. J. BuTLER and unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. J. J. WITHERS read a paper on the ‘Col des Cristaux,’ 
which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Mr. Morpey said that Mr. Fynn, mentioned in the paper, was 
an Englishman, and Mr. Murphy an Irishman, both of them 
resident in Switzerland and much interested in climbing. 

Captain Farrar spoke as one who had failed to get over the 
ridge at a place where no one had yet succeeded. He knew Mr. 
Fynn, and praised his mountaineering skill. It was Mr. Goudet, 
and not Mr. Murphy, who was with him on the expedition referred 
to in the paper. Mr. Goudet was afterwards killed in Austria. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said that the ridge was classical in being 
one of the places where alpine mountaineering began, as the 
Chamonix peasants went there to hunt for crystals. He always 
considered the ice-axe to be a development of the alpenstock and 
the crystal-hunter’s small axe. If the two were fastened together 
the ice-axe was made. 

The PRESIDENT said that Mr. Withers was to he congratulated 
on having made a new pass in the classic region of the Argentiére 
glacier, round which so many peaks and passes reminded us of first 
ascents made by members of the Club. 

Judging from the description they had heard, the Col des 
Cristaux must be a particularly attractive pass, and if taken with 
the Col d’Argenti¢re should afford climbers who liked a long day 
& very fine high-level route from the Swiss Val Ferret to the 
Montanvert. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 8, at 8.30, Mr. Hermann Woolley, 
President, in the chair. 

Messrs. Jean Maunoury and Hermann Roos were balloted for and 
elected members of the Club. | 

The regulations for the Winter Dinner were submitted by the 
‘Committee and unanimously approved. 

The PRESIDENT in introducing Dr. Stein said, ‘ It is well known 
to all of you that Dr. Stein received the Founders’ Medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society for 1909 as a recognition of the valuable 
work he has done in the course of his remarkable journeys in Central 
Asia. It was in consequence of his exploration and surveying of 
the Kun-lun and the Nan-shan ranges that vour Committee requested 
him to allow himself to be elected an honorary member of this Club. 
I have great pleasure in asking him to address you.’ 

Dr. Max AUREL STEIN read a paper on ‘ Explorations in the 
Kun-lun and Nan-shan,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Mr. Mumm was glad to express his admiration of what Dr. Stein 
had done, the more so that until he had heard the paper he had no 
idea of the amount of exploration work accomplished by him in the 
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great mountain ranges, though he had known something of the 
valuable archeological work done by him. He had not known that 
Dr. Stein had so strong a claim to be an honorary member of the 
Club. He merely wished to express his extreme admiration for 
Dr. Stein’s work. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said that by the map he found that the nearest 
point to the region described that he had visited was 1,000 miles 
away. He could not, however, resist the pleasure of tendering 
his heartiest thanks to their Honorary Member for the work that 
he had been able to do. Dr. Stein had not only qualified himself 
for the highest place among archeologists in a district where Chinese 
and Tibetan records were found alongside of Greek seals, but he 
had done wonderful work as a mountain explorer and surveyor. 
Mountain exploration might be compared to a pyramid, based on 
the surveyor who makes passes, and rising through the man who 
attacks peaks to its final perfection, the chimney-climber. The 
man who forms the foundation is, perhaps, of even higher value 
than the climber who forms the summit of the pyramid. 

He thought it might be of interest to mention that the money 
promised by the Royal Geographical Society for an expedition 
through Nepal to Mt. Everest, which had been frustrated at the 
last moment by the action of the Indian Government, was going to 
be devoted to the exploration of an unexplored range of snow 
mountains in Dutch New Guinea under Captain Rawlings, of 
Tibetan fame. It might be noted with reference to a recent dis- 
cussion between Dr. Sven Hedin and himself that if Chinese troops 
could cross the high snow passes described by Dr. Stein, there 
could be little difficulty for them in crossing the grass passes from 
Tibet into Sikkim, and therefore that to argue the eastern Himalaya 
to be uncrossable by armics was to maintain a view proved by 
historv to be fallacious. 

The PrestpENT said: ‘Although a study of the map reveals the 
great distances traversed by Dr. Stein in Chinese Turkestan, it 
hardly helps us to realise the enormous difficulties that he had to 
overcome. After seeing the photographs no one can have a doubt 
as to the magnitude of the task that Dr. Stein has successfully 
accomplished. We are very much indebted to him for coming here 
this evening and telling us what no other person could have told us 
about these great mountain ranges.’ 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Stein. 

Dr. STEIN in reply said: ‘I feel grateful for the kind way in which 
the President and other members have referred to my work. I have 
never had time for serious climbing, and for the past twenty-one 
years have regretted it. I hope that these ranges will in future 
attract members of this Club.’ 


Postscript, 


THE DUKE OF THE ABRUzZI’8s HIMALAYAN ExXpepition.—We 
learn from the Morning Post of August 13 that the Duke of the 
Abruzzi has reached a height of 24,600 feet. 
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THe Cou pEs CRISTAUXx. 
By J. J. WITHERS. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, May 4, 1909.) 


HE tourist who goes from Chamounix by the little electric 
railway towards Martigny, as he passes the station of 
Argentiére, having ascertained the absence of a buffet, and being 
so constrained to consider less important matters, looks up at 
the tongue of ice which forms the end of the Argentiére glacier 
and makes disparaging remarks about it. On referring to his 
guide book for further information he dismisses with a smile of 
incredulity, and ‘in the easy vernacular of the day,’ the flattering 
comments which are to be found there. As a matter of fact, 
the glacier from this point does not present an attractive view. 
It has evidently shrunk of recent years considerably, and the 
slopes beneath it of bare rock and a wilderness of stones with 
dwarf shrubs upon them are not a pleasing sight—very much 
the reverse. HKven these natural drawbacks have been further 
accentuated bv the works for the railway and the large blasting 
operations which are now carried on there, which give the whole 
of the slopes beneath the glacier the appearance of an untidy 
‘quarry. Curiously enough the mountain railways have the etfect 
of keeping the crowds of tourists on their lines, and of prevent- 
ing them from entering upon and so vulgarising the wonderful 
scenery even in the closest vicinity ; for if the would-be sight- 
seer took the trouble to get out of the station of Argenticre 
and walk on a good path some 243 hours above the little village 
to Lognan and on to the Argenti¢re glacier, the view that he 
would meet would very much surprise him. No deseription 
of what he would see can be better than that given by Moore 
in his ‘ Alps in 1864,’ on page 166 of the last edition. ‘ Looking 
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south, we saw up the whole length of the glacier, which is 
remarkable, first for the unusual directness of its curves, and 
secondly for the singularly slight inclination of its bed. It 
is indeed an almost level field of névé, nearly free from crevasses, 
and hemmed in on three sides by precipitous walls of cliff, 
that on the east being broken by several considerable bays 
filled by steep lateral glaciers. The very head of the glacier 
is closed by a tremendous wall extending from the Mont 
Dolent on the east to the Aiguille de Triolet on the west. The 
Mont Dolent is one of the most beautiful snow peaks I ever 
saw, and rises steeply from the general level of the ridge to a 
perfect point. From this side it is quite inaccessible, but it 
was subsequently ascended by Whymper and Reilly from the 
- Col Ferret without very serious difficulty, and they report the 
view from it to be even superior to what might be expected 
from its height of 12,566 ft. The great wall connecting it 
with the Aiguille de Triolet is seen with snow couloirs of great 
length and steepness, all hopelessly inaccessible in appearance, 
which may also be said of the Aiguille de Triolet, a superb 
tower of rock rising to a height of 12,727 ft., far more massive 
but less graceful in form than the better-known Aiguille du 
Dru. The line of precipices extending northwards from the 
Aiguille de Triolet to the Aiguille Verte, which forms the left 
bank of the Argenti¢re glacier and separates it from the basin of 
the Glacier de Taléfre, is of the same character as that above 
described, but loftier and even more forbidding in appearance. 
It rises about midway between the two Aiguilles into a very 
beautiful sharp snow peak, the highest point of the Tour des 
Courtes, but otherwise preserves along its whole course a 
tolerably uniform elevation. It has always been a dream of 
the Chamounix guides in general and of old Auguste Simond 
in particular to find a passage somewhere over this ridge from 
the Glacier de Talefre to that of Argenti¢re; but although it 
is possible without much difficulty to scale the ndge from the 
former glacier close under the Aiguille de Triolet, no one has 
yet been rash enough to attempt a descent of the crags on the 
east side, nor 1s any traveller likely to waste time in such a 
foolhardy expedition, for the pass if effected would be of no 
use for any practical purposes. North of the Verte the general 
level of the ridge is much lower, and a considerable lateral 
glacier comes down towards the main stream, over which 
and the Glacier des Grandes Montets on the other side lies an 
easy pass to the Chapeau and Montanvert.’ 

Such was the state of the case in 1864, but a good deal has 
happened since then. In the first place, Mont Dolent, although 
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described by Moore as quite inaccessible from this side, has 
recently been climbed * from the Argenti¢re glacier. In 1865 
Mr. Whymper made a pass over the ridge at the end of the 
glacier, known as the Col du Mont Dolent, which he has so 
graphically described ; while, as a matter of fact, the ridge 
on the left bank of the glacier between the Aiguille de Triolet 
and the Aiguille Verte inclusive has since been traversed at 
several points—I believe seven in number—although, as far 
as I know, not one of the expeditions have been repeated. 

In order to understand the excursion which I propose to 
ultimately explain, I think it would be advisable to shortly 
describe the various passages over this ridge, for I have not — 
seen them summarised in any Enghsh publication so far. 
I think the best thing will be to begin from the northern end 
of the chain and take the traverses in order from north to 
south. I do not propose to deal with the Col des Grandes 
Montets, which is an easy pass well known to all of you on the 
north ridge of the Aiguille Verte. 

1. To begin with the Aiguille Verte itself. The first attempt 
to ascend the mountain from this side, starting from the 
Chalets of Lognan, was apparently made in 1876 by Lord 
Wentworth, with the guides Emile Rey and Lorenzo Lanier 
of Courmayeur, which ascent 1s said to have failed owing to 
an indisposition which occurred to the last-mentioned guide 
when the undertaking was in a fair way of success. But 
probably bad weather and the night coming on had also a good 
deal to do with the abandonment of the attempt. The moun- 
tain was, as a matter of fact, ascended from this side on July 31, 
1876, by that strenuous party Messrs. H. Cordier, J. Oakley 
Maund, and ‘I. Middlemore, with the guides J. Anderegg, Johan 
Jaun, and Andreas Maurer. The climb is fully described in 
the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. 8, pages 289 to 297, and it is sum- 
marised in the ‘ Climbers’ Guide,’ page 43... The way is rather 
difficult to follow, but it is admirably depicted on a diagram 
published at p. 295 of vol. 387 of the ‘C.A.I. Bollettino’ 
(1904-5). The ascent took 9 hours and 15 minutes from the 
bottom; the route has been accomplished only once; the 
mountain has never been descended by this way; it 1s only 
practicable under exceptionally favourable circumstances, and 
even then is dangerous by reason of falling stones in the 
couloir. 

2. Just to the left, that is the south, of the actual peak of 
the Verte is a rocky point known as the Grande Rocheuse, 

* SAC. Jahrbuch, xiii. (1907), p. 337. 
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and the second traverse practically of the Verte from this side 
was made by the crossing of what has been known by the name 
of the Col de la Grande Rocheuse, the depression lying between 
the Verte and the Grande Rocheuse. This lofty passage was 
made by Messrs. Val. A. Fynn and P. Goudet, without a 
guide, towards the end of August 1895. An account of this 
expedition is given in the ‘C.A.I. Bollettino’ above mentioned, 
where the route is shown on the diagram already referred 
to. The party left the Salemaz Club hut about midnight, with 
the intention of climbing the Aiguille de Chardonnet by the 
eastern ridge, but, owing to the exceptionally good conditions 
of the northern wall of the Aiguille Verte, they decided to 
attempt the ascent of the latter. Having crossed the Col du 
Chardonnet and traversed the Argentiére glacier, they began 
the upward climb between 3 and 4 in the morning by the 
lengthy couloir which falls to the Argentiére glacier in a 
direction slightly south of E. from the Grande Rocheuse ; 
they left this and took to rocks, which were at first ex- 
tremely difficult, but afterwards easier, and which brought 
them to the foot of the Grande Rocheuse; here the rocks, 
though not presenting the same difficulties as those below, 
formed so steep an ascent that the climbers held that it 
would have been impracticable if the mountain had not 
been in such excellent condition. Having turned the foot of 
the Grande Rocheuse towards the east, at about 5 o’clock p.m. 
they reached the depression after thirteen hours’ ascent. In 
view of the lateness of the hour they decided not to climb the 
Aiguille Verte, and made up their minds to descend by the 
usual route to the Taléfre glacier, which they did. 

So much for the Aiguille Verte itself. Its tremendous 
precipices on the east side, save for these two traverses, remain 
untrodden. 

8. South of the mass of the Verte 1s a depression between it 
and the mountain known as Les Droites. It is a snowy 
saddle, falling on to the glaciers on both sides by terribly steep 
ice slopes. ‘The aspect of this col from the Argentiére side is 
one of the most forbidding I have ever seen, and it is quite 
extraordinary how any human being could possibly have 
ventured to traverse it. However, this depression, known as 
the Col de l’Arguille Verte, was crossed on July 25, 1901, by 
Messrs. G. F. and G. B. Gugliermina, with the porter Giuseppe 
Brocherel, of Courmayeur. <A short account of the traverse, 
which is fully described in the ‘C.A.I. Bollettino,’ vol. 386, 
p. 157, and marked on the diagram above referred to, 1s 
as follows: Having started at 8 o’clock on the 24th from 
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the Pavillon de Lognan with the idea of making a mere 
survey of the Argenti¢re glacier and studying the climb for 
the next day (the condition of the mountain was extremely 
bad, owing to the abundant snow which had fallen during the 
previous night), the splendidly calm weather induced them to 
attempt the ascent that very day, expecting to reach the easy 
slopes on the Taléfre side before night. At midday they sur 
mounted the ‘ bergschrund,’ which did not present serious 
difficulties, and thence making their way onwards by means 
of rocks, which were not dificult but extremely steep, and 
cutting steps and excavating holes for the hands in the ice 
slopes, their progress. being rendered very slow owing to the 
fresh snow with which everything was covered, they were 
caught by the bad weather at night, and compelled to bivouac 
on a@ rock projecting above the couloir at about 3,600 metres. 
On the next day at 7.30 a.m., in a heavy snowstorm, they 
resumed the ascent, and got to the col at 11 o’clock, twenty- 
three hours from the bergschrund. ‘They descended forthwith, 
in somewhat better weather, on to the Taléfre glacier, and 
thence by way of the Jardin to the Pierre-a-Beranger, where 
they at length rested. Starting again at 6.80 p.m., they 
reached Montanvert at 9 p.m. 

The great mass of Les Droites has never to my knowledge 
been traversed. 

4. North of Les Droites and between it and the beautiful 
snow summit of Les Courtes hes a depression, in the centre of 
which is a very noticeable rock peak known as the Tour des 
Courtes. Right and left of this peak are two snow saddles, 
coming down on to the Argentiére glacier in huge ice slopes of 
great steepness. The most northerly of these two depressions, 
that is to say the saddle between the Tour des Courtes and Les 
Droites, is known as the Col des Droites, and this has been 
traversed once. The crossing was made on August 9, 1902, by 
Fraulein Eugenie Rochat of Stuttgart, with the guides Jean 
Ducroz and Camille Ravanel. The story is told in the 88th 
volume of the Swiss Jahrbuch, p. 51, et seq. in very great detail, 
which I will try to summarise. The party left the hotel at 
Lognan at 3.10 a.m., reaching the bottom of the couloir coming 
down from the col on the south side of the dividing nb which 
projects into the glacier at 5.10 a.m. They seem to have | 
passed a little to the south in ascending, and to have climbed 
up a subsidiary ridge of rocks which runs up into the couloir, 
till 8.10 p.m, when the ridge merged into the face of the couloir. 
Here they breakfasted, and had 20 minutes rest. From that 
point, namely, when they left at 8.80, they apparently traversed 
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to the N. and got into the couloir which comes down on the N. 
side of the Tour des Courtes, and keeping always on the S. side 
of this couloir they ascended over ice slopes and ice-coated 
rock amidst the greatest difficulties to the col, which was 
not reached till 7.15 p.m. After 20 minutes halt they left, 
descended to the great couloir running down to the Taléfre 
glacier, and ultimately, at 12.14 a.m. on the following 
morning, reached a possible bivouae near the foot of the 
couloir, where they remained till the sun warmed them the 
next morning. On the following day they arrived at 
Chamounix. It is a very astonishing thing to me, on reading 
this description by Fraulein Rochat, that anyone who had been 
going through the great physical strain of such a climb could 
remember and note with accuracy almost every step of that 
terrible ascent, which took from 5.10 in the morning till 7.15 
in the evening, or 14 hours. 

The impression left in the mind of a reader is that of an un- 
roped chmber on an ice-slope of exceeding steepness, with one 
foot in a precarious step, the other dangling over space, trying 
to hook with an axe an exiguous rope which two guides, 
relying on their mutual insecurity, are trying to throw to her. 
The idea is a nightinare, and those who would be further 
harrowed are referred to the original. 

As far as I know the snow saddle south of the Tour des 
Courtes has never been traversed. 

5. With regard to Les Courtes itself, an ascent was made on 
this side on August 4, 1876, by the same party as made the 
first ascent of the Verte on this side, namely, Messrs. H. Cordier, 
J. Oakley Maund, and T. Middlemore, with the same guides. 
Roughly speaking they traversed the mountain by ridges from. 
north-east to south-west. A summary of the account is given 
in the ‘ Climber’s Guide,’ p. 52. 

The climb seems to have been attempted on another occasion, 
namely, by the Abbe Chiftet on July 4,1885, but the party met 
with an accident, and fell on to the Argentie re glacier, where 
they were found. 

6. South of Les Courtes the ridge begins to fall, being broken 
by several pinnacles of rock, the first of which in order is known 
as the Aiguille Croulante, 12 349 ft., and the next the Aiguille 
qu Remue, 12,218 ft. Then there is a gendarme which I will 
refer to later, height 11,991 ft. Next comes a peak with two 
summits, one of which is known as the Aiguille Ravenel, 
12,126 ft., and the other as the Aiguille Mummery, 12,189 ft. 
A jagged ridge leads to a snow saddle, which is known as the 
Col des Courtes. This Col des Courtes w as ascended from the 
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Argentiére side by Mr. Mummery, with Messrs. Collie and 
Hastings, without guides, on August 8, 1894, and the climb is 
described by Mr. Mummery in his inimitable style in his 
‘Climbs in Alps and Caucasus,’ page 289. His graphic account 
of the traverse of the formidable bergschrund, and the elaborate 
breakfast which Mr. Hastings provided, are well known to all 
members of the Club. The party seem, as far as I can under- 
stand, to have climbed the great snow curtain leading directly 
up to the saddle, or the rocks on its northern bank, to the 
ridge itself, a little to the N. of the snow saddle. On the 
ridge they did not ascend direct to the Glacier de Taléfre, but 
being bound for the Col de Triolet, they went 8.E. along the 
ridge and ultimately got on to the Glacier de Taléfre, which 
rises by a curious offshoot known as the Glacier des Courtes 
right up to the level of the ridge north of the Aiguille de Triolet. 
Then they passed over the Col de Triolet to the Italian side. 
It may here be noted, as stated by Mr. Mummery, that the 
maps are very inaccurate as to the position of the ridges to the 
W. of the Aiguille de Triolet, which does not stand at the 
intersection of the Verte-Droites-Courtes ridge with the frontier 
ridge, but further to the E. The true position seems correctly 
indicated on the diagram given on p. 86 of ‘La Montagne’ for 
January 20, 1909. 

The first true crossing of the Col des Courtes was made on 
July 26, 1900, by Mr. J. B. Tunstall Moore, with the guides 
Alphonse Simond and Edouard Payot of Chamounix, and the 
first authentic note of this expedition is found in the Novem- 
ber number of the * Alpine Journal,’ 1908, at p. 861. They 
left Lognan at midnight, got to the bergschrund under the 
pass at 4.80, and ascended more or less over Mr. Mummery’s 
route, but bearing slightly more to the rnght across two stone- 
swept couloirs to the summit of the pass. The party did not, 
as Mr. Mummery had done, go south along the ridge, but 
descended direct over steep rocks much exposed to falling 
stones, to the Talefre glacier, and Montanvert was reached at 
4.30 P.M. ° 

As far as I know, this was the position of affairs in the 
summer of 1908, although I was far from knowing the true 
history of the ridge at that time. I had read Mummery’s 
graphic account of the Col des Courtes, and I knew Moore's 
inspiring words about the ndge, and that was all. For family 
reasons I had to spend my holiday at Argentiére, and going out 
in the train I had only with me a copy of the ‘ Climber’s Guide ’ 
and Mr. Whymper’s excellent handbook. I naturally turned 
to this ridge to look up what was said about it in the * Chmber’s 
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Guide,’ and I am bound to say that anyone looking at this 
ridge from the point of view only of the ‘ Climber’s Guide’ 
would have his appetite whetted in the most astonishing way, 
for the only crossings of the ridge between the Col des Grandes 
Montets and the Aiguille de Triolet there mentioned are the 
two ascents of the Verte and Courtes by the party of Messrs. 
Cordier, Maund, and Middlemore, which I have mentioned 
before. The passes are referred to, if at all, as having been 
frequently attempted but found entirely inaccessible from the 
Argentiére side. In Mr. Whymper’s book there was simply a 
note that the ridge had been crossed somewhere by Mr. Tunstall 
Moore on the date mentioned. No particulars of the place, 
time, or difficulties met with were given. 

I had seen the ridge in the early summer some years ago 
from the Argentiére glacier, and it impressed me as being the 
most magnificent thing of the kind in the Alps. It was not 
merely a rock wall such as the south face of the Meije, which, 
being pure rock, looks, although steep, much less forbidding, 
but its memory remained to me as that of a stupendous barrier, 
formed of ribs of rock of exceeding steepness, running up into 
the sky, between which were couloirs of ice, guarded at some 
point at least in every case by huge overhanging seracs. 

My guides arrived in due course. They were both from 
Saas, my old friend Adolf Andenmatten, the handsome, the 
silent, and the safe, and his brother-in-law Andreas Antha- 
matten, a huge jovial giant of immense strength. One of our 
first expeditions was the ascent of the Tour Noir. We slept 
the night at the horrible little hut which has been erected on 
one of the spurs of the Aiguille d’Argentiére at the Jardin 
d’Argentine, just where the Glacier des Améthystes turns off 
from the main glacier to the east. Next day we made the 
ascent of the Tour Noir by the ordinary way, and had a most 
delightful climb, for it was one of those perfect days in a 
generally bad summer when there was not a single cloud to be 
seen. The peak stands out in some curious way from its 
fellows, and gives a very extensive view, so that we saw abso- 
lutely everything. 

On the way up I told Adolf that I was very anxious indeed 
to find @ safe and easy way over the great ridge on the other 
side of the Argentiére glacier, and he laughed at me. When 
we got to the top we sat and looked at the ndge, wondering 
where Mr. Tunstall Moore’s pass was, and one of the Chamounix 
guides with another party told us that the ridge had been 
crossed but once, and pointed out the Col des Courtes, Mr. 
Mummery’s pass. This naturally made us inquisitive, and 
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a3 we sat we speculated upon the various ways by which the 
ridge could be gained. As the Col des Courtes had been done, 
or reached at any rate, that was ruled out. To the north 
of it the stone-swept couloirs gave no encouragement, but my 
eye was caught by a very promising buttress which came down 
to the glacier, just to the north of the two Aiguilles Ravenel 
and Mummery. It certainly did not look very easy, but I 
saw that the ridge was low at that point, and I also noticed 
that the rib came out very far into the glacier, which looked 
as if its general inclination might be less than that of the other 
buttresses which did not project so far. I pointed this out 
to Adolf as he smoked his pipe, and all I could get from him 
was ‘ perhaps.’ Andreas was a little more enterprising, and 
he began to work out the details with me. It was impossible 
at the distance we were at to judge of the steepness or the 
texture of the rock, but we noticed that the falling stones 
that had come down were lying principally on the north side 
of the buttress, and the left side seemed very free of them. 
There were no marks on the snow. Assuming the rocks were 
fairly good, it looked as if we could make a considerable way 
up them, till we got on to some snow or ice, which apparently got 
very steep indeed ; the angle we could not tell ; and finally the 
ice looked as if it got almost perpendicular. ‘That we came to 
the conclusion was the really ticklish point. If we could 
traverse this we could get on to some further rocks and reach 
the main ridge at the gendarme next north of the Aiguilles 
Mummery and Ravenel. On our way down when we got to 
the glacier we had another look at the rib, and we all of us 
agreed that it was the best rib ; if it did not go it was unlikely 
any other would. 

I must just break off here for a moment to tell of a curious 
occurrence which took place on the glacier as we were returning 
to the hut. ‘Two friends of mine, the Messrs. Francis, with 
their guides, were on in front, and I was sauntering slowly 
along with Adolf in the rear, some ten minutes or so behind 
the Francis’. As we were walking along talking, I heard what 
I thought was a party running after us, and Adolf apparently 
heard the same noise. We turned round both together, and 
to our astonishment saw, rising up from the glacier about 
30 or 40 ft. from us, a column of water about 4 ft. high, and 
about 6 in. in diameter, which was making the noise which had 
attracted our attention. We stood and looked at it for a 
minute or two, and it suddenly faded away just as the water 
from a hose-pipe fails when the supply is cut off. We went on 
and looked at the hole ; there was nothing very noticeable about 
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it. Adolf said he had never seen anything of the sort before, 
and we walked on. As we got opposite the hut the Francis’ 
were waiting for us, and one of them said to me, ‘ A little time 
ago on the glacier as we were walking along I saw a most 
extraordinary thing; a sort of spurt of water shot up in the 
air.” Hehad passed the spot about 10 minutes before ourselves, 
and apparently the same occurrence had taken place when he 
was passing as had taken place when we were passing. I 
mention this as an odd fact, as I have never seen anything of 
the sort before. 

After this expedition, in our various other climbs, I was 
always going back to the possibility of crossing the ridge. Jam 
bound to sav Adolf was not particularly encouraging. He said 
we might get to the top of the ridge on the Argentiére side, but 
how on earth were we to know whether we could get down 
on the other? That seemed sense, s0 we moved round one 
day to Montanvert and made an expedition up Les Périades, 
on the way getting a very good view of the ridge from the other 
side, above ‘the Glacier de Taléfre. It was easy to locate the 
position of my proposed pass owing to the curious appearance 
of the two Aiguilles, Mummery and Ravenel, and to my astonish- 
ment I saw that on the other side of the Glacier de Talefre, as 
far as I could judge, the slope coming down to the glacier 
immediately north of those two points was more gradual than 
elsewhere. Underneath those two Aiguilles and to the south 
the ridge was very steep and cut up into broken couloirs, 
where stones obviously fell in great quantities, but to the north 
the slope was fair, and obviously verv much broken, but to what 
extent we could not tell. Adolf said without hesitation that 
at any rate this side would go. We made up our minds 
accordingly that it should be tried, hoping that this was 
not the place where Mr. Tunstall Moore had made the pass 
shortly referred to in Mr. Whymper’s guide-book. 

Accordingly, on Monday, August 24, 1908, we trudged up 
after lunch in the hot summer sun to Lognan, where there is 
now a very comfortable little hotel. Sitting on the terrace 
in a characteristic attitude was my old friend Bowen, who 
received us with many greetings, and informed us that his 
travelling companion Statffurth was upstairs. They were 
going to spend the night, and next day go up the Tour Noir. 
Other members of the Club arrived, and that evening we had 
quite a collection of members of the Club at dinner, only Britons 
being present. The coming climbs were discussed in the 
friendly way in which these things are dealt with in those 
unconventional surroundings. Mutual success was wished, 
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and we asked Bowen, who was returning to Montanvert the 
following evening, to inquire when he arrived whether we had 
passed through. If we had not passed through we bade him 
the following day to come and look out for us on the side of 
the Glacier de Taléfre. 

Next morning I was awakened early by my watch, and 
went downstairs to see the guides. They were looking out 
of the door, and I joined them. The weather looked any- 
thing but promising. Cumnous clouds hung about, and, as 
Adolf said, we should probably have rain before an hour or 
two were over. The others came down, and we decided that 
we would at any rate make a start. Accordingly our party 
got away first, at 3 o’clock, closely followed by Bowen's. 
We went up on to the Argentiére glacier by the usual way, and 
as we got further up the glacier we began to mount up the 
névé to the west. Opposite the hut Bowen’s party turned 
off, wishing us all good luck. We went on till we came to the 
buttress which I have mentioned before and which we had 
chosen from the Tour Noir. It is the last one which comes 
down into the glacier north of the Aiguilles Mummery and 
Ravenel. I was surprised to see how much height we had 
made on the névé when we got to the foot of that buttress. 
We moved round to the south side, where there were traces 
of fewer stones, and turned round on to the rocks, which were 
not difficult, and climbed on to the crest of the buttress, where 
we arrived at 6.25 a.m. We sat down for a quarter of an hour, 
and had some breakfast ; the weather began to look more 
settled, and we girt up our loins and decided that work was 
now going to begin. Andreas, the strong man, was put in front, 
as there would ‘probably be a good deal of step cutting, and 
Adolf brought up the rear. The rock at first was very easy 
and not unduly steep, and we made rapid progress for 35 minutes. 
We then came to a little snowy saddle on the ridge, very steep 
on both sides, and coming up to a knife edge. ‘We cut steps 
across it, and were met on the other side “by a blank wall, 
perpendicular, without a vestige of foothold or handhold on 
it, rising well above any reach. At this point I was doubtful — 
of what was going to happen, but Andreas worked round to 
the right or north side on to the rock, and after some steep 
and very interesting climbing, bearing to the night, the obstacle 
was passed and the rib was again gained at its crest. Rocks 
again were found, steep and good. Then came a slope of 
frozen snow, Just that nice crisp stuff where one chip of the axe 
makes a good step. Andreas is excellent at this sort of work, 
and he cut them very rapidly indeed. We mounted up very 
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quickly here on to further rocks, keeping to the ridge the 
whole way. The rocks were again easy, but much steeper, 
and suddenly Andreas picked up a beautiful crystal. It shone 
in the sun and it attracted his attention. He stopped and 
showed it to me. I said it was a very fine specimen, and 
then we began to look about us. All over the place were bits 
of crystal of various sizes and shapes. There was one beautiful 
stone some two feet square with its whole surface covered with 
crystals. I would not let the guides knock off the crystals, 
and the stone itself was much too big to carry, so we left it 
where it was. But all up these rocks we found very numerous 
bits which the guides immediately began putting into their 
pockets and into their sacks when I let them stop at all, but I 
was anxious that the time should not be wasted, as I did not 
know what we were going to meet with. The rocks came to 
an end, and we then saw that we were at the place which from 
the Tour Noir looked so very doubtful, but instead of the 
razor-like edge of ice and snow which we had feared would 
be met with here, a perfectly easy though somewhat steep 
slope of frozen snow led up to the final rocks. It was of 
the same consistency as before, and we chipped the steps, 
making height rapidly. We traversed left and got on to the 
last rocks, where there were more crystals, and ultimately 
hit the main ridge just under and to the north of the first big 
gendarme north of the Aigmlles Mummery and Ravenel. 
Between us and these Aiguilles the ridge fell to the true col. 
It was only 9.15 a.m.; we had taken from the bottom of the 
buttress only two hours and three-quarters or thereabouts. 
Of course if there had been ice, hours more would have been 
spent, but the pass was in splendid condition and could not be 
better. I see from ‘La Montagne’ for January 1909, page 36, 
that M. Vallot has kindly calculated the height of the point 
where we reached the ridge as 3,655 metres, or 11,991 ft., the 
foot of the buttress we had climbed being 8,023 metres, or 
9,918 ft., the pass being thus 2,073 ft. above the foot of the but- 
tress. The rate of ascent, namely, 2,078 feet in 2 hours 35 min., 
shows that the climb was an easy one. We sat down undermeath 
the gendarme and had lunch. I looked round where I was 
sitting and I found a little pile of the most beautiful crystals 
just under the gendarme. I picked up four or five and put 
them in my pocket. The guides took a number of others, but 
I warned them that ,jthey were heavy and that they would 
have to carry them a long way. We looked for the parties 
coing up the Tour Noir, but could not see them. We shouted 
but could get no response. The day had turned out a splendid 
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one, and the view was magnificent. I was in good spirits, 
and as Adolf sat stolidly smoking his pipe I called out to him 


While three men hold together 
The kingdoms are less by three. 


He asked what I was saying, as he did not understand, and I 
found it extremely difficult to put into idiomatic German the 
last line. Adolf smoked contentedly while I was explaining it, 
and after I had finished he said he quite agreed that three 
men on a rope was really the safest way to climb. 

We did not wait long on the top. We built a cairn and put 
one of the larger crystals on the top, and we started to leave 
at 9.45 a.m. The slope of the descent down to the Talefre 
glacier could not be seen for very far, and I am bound to say 
I did not like very much the look of the first piece. Whereas 
the ridge we had come up consisted of beautifully firm rock, 
everything on this side was loose and at a fair angle. We chose 
a rib running right down from the gendarme, almost in a straight 
line with the line of our ascent, and began to follow it. There 
was no difficulty, properly speaking, although the rock was 
very rotten and one felt that the whole slope might come awav 
with one. After about an hour the rib we were on failed, and 
we began to look round to see what we had better do now. It 
was clear we ought to keep to the left as the Talefre glacier was 
rising in that direction, but I did not like the look of the gullies 
which came down on our left, and below which on the glacier 
were ominous heaps of fallen stones. We crossed, however, 
a gully, and began keeping down a subsidiary ridge. When 
this failed we again crossed and descended the next, and so on, 
bearing gradually to the left or south. We were rapidly 
approaching the glacier, and came upon a very large couloir, 
where stones obviously did fall in large quantities. We took 
shelter under an overhanging rock and prepared for a run. 
We gathered up the rope and made a dash for it, crossing 
without dithculty. There was no need to have done anything 
of the sort, for no stones fell. We descended the left bank of 
this couloir by easy rocks, and then we saw that a tongue of 
the glacier, right under the Aiguille de Mummery, came up 
and bounded this ridge on its left side. We got down by 
more difficult rocks on to this tongue of névé. ‘There were a 
considerable number of fallen stones on the névé, and it was 
very hard frozen and not very easy to stand on. However 
we saw that it was important to get off it as soon as we could 
and we slid and ghssaded down very rapidly on to the main 
Glacier de Taléfre, which we reached at a point just under the 
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Aiguille Mummery. The time was 11.80 4.M., that is to say we 
had taken one hour and three-quarters coming down. We saw 
no stones the whole time, but I can well imagine that if there has 
been snow and it was melting the traverse of this face would not 
be particularly nice. In dry weather, however, apparently, it 
is all nght. There was nothing to make us stop, and we ran 
along down the Glacier de Taléfre, past the Jardin, where we 
were hailed by shouts of roystering tourists. We took off the 
rope, got on to the moraine on the left bank, passed the Pierre-a- 
Beranger, and ultimately reached the level of the Glacier de 
Leschaux. The weather was splendid, and here we thought 
we might indulge in a proper meal. We sat down accordingly 
on some rocks in those magnificent surroundings, looking up 
at the Grandes Jorasses, and wondered whether any of the 
ribs on its northern face would prove as easy as our rib had 
been. We ended up with a cup of hot tea from the Thermos 
flask. It was so hot that at first we could not drink it; and 
~ then we sauntered back to Montanvert after an hour’s halt, 
arriving there at 3.40 p.m. It had taken us exactly 12 hours 
and 40 minutes to go from Lognan to Montanvert, including 
halts, and the distance on the map is considerable, apart 
from any question of climbing. We had indeed found a 
simple and easy way from the Argentiére glacier to Mon- 
tanvert, although Moore said no traveller was likely to 
waste time in such a foolhardy expedition. He had 
awdded that the pass if effected would be of no use for any 
practical purpose, but I venture to suggest that climbers 
coming from the side of the Glacier de Saleinaz, or even 
starting from Lognan or the new hut above-mentioned, can 
make an easy and interesting high level route to Montanvert 
by this pass. Such at any rate were our views as we walked 
into Montanvert and found the polyglot crowd which had come 
up by the railway enjoying itself as usual. We told Simond to 
bring us a bottle of Bouvier. He did so, and we were explaining 
to him where we had been, when he was called off to give a 
saucer of milk to a thirsty poodle dog, which seemed much more 
Important. | 
This was no place for us, so we trudged down to Chamounix. 
On the way the guides showed great interest in the crystals 
exposed for sale in the numerous booths, and we reckoned that 
at current sale prices they were carrying about 150 frances’ 
worth in thew sacks. We caught the train, walked up to our 
hotel at Argentiére, and were in time to have a bath and dine 
at To’clock. M. Auguste Tairraz, at the Hotel du Planet, would 
not believe that anything new remained to be done on the sides 
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of the Argentiére glacier, and I was in doubts myself as to 
whether there was any novelty in the passage, till I returned 
home and communicated with Mr. Tunstall Moore. I then 
saw that his pass lay on the south side of the Aiguilles Mummery 
and Ravenel. ‘The descent of his pass must certainly have 
been difficult and dangerous, for the couloirs coming down to 
the glacier are excessively steep, and a large number of stones 
fall. 

As far as our expedition was concerned we had perfect con- 
ditions, and under them found no serious difficulty or danger. 
In our humble way we had bv a lucky chain of circumstances 
apparently solved the riddle of the great ridge, and, unworthy 
as we were, had realised the inspiring dream of old Auguste 
Simond. Verily 

All we have willed or hoped of good, shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself. 


Scoffers indeed say, not without some reason, that the modern 
climber keeps only to well-worn tracks and has no initiative ; 
but there are still some who, sitting by the winter fire, see a 
party of the future sturdier than they successfully breasting 
the last rocks of the great north face of the Grandes Jorasses. 
Let them so dream. 


One man with a dream, at pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown ; 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


me 


Tue Dent BuANcHE BY THE East RipcGe (Cot DE Zina). 
BY HAROLD RAEBURN. 


OMINATING the head of the Val d’Anniviers, as the 
Matterhorn dominates that of the Visp Thal, the 
magnificent mass of the Dent Blanche presents from the N.E. a 
splendid spectacle. The shattered and pinnacled precipices of 
its eastern and north-eastern ridges, and its northern flank, 
sheeted with shining hanging glaciers, appear to forbid all access 
to its summit from this side. As a matter of fact, very few 
ascents from Zinal or Mountet have been made, and these only 
by the N.E. ridge. So far as known no guided, and only one 
amateur party, had succeeded in making the ascent by the E. 
ridge before the date of the expedition now described. This 
previous ascent was made, starting from the Schénbuhl 
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gite as a base, by two Swiss climbers, Messieurs Albert Martin 
and Léon Dufour, on August 15, 1900. The climb was boldly 
conceived, and the ascent ably executed, in excellent time. 
But for difficulties encountered through bad weather, on the 
descent, it would have ranked as a thoroughly successful climb. 
The neglect, however, of the two climbers to provide themselves 
with sufficient food and clothing might easily have led to 
serious consequences. ‘They were fortunate indeed in escaping 
collapse in their long struggle to gain the Staffel Alp, after a 
night of storm, spent high up on the southern ridge. 

It seems to be often the correct thing to assume, in papers 
written for the ‘ Journal’ on old and favourite mountains, that 
all readers are perfectly familiar with the shape of, and routes 
up, the peak. There is a well-known saying that, ‘familiarity 
breeds contempt.’ Now Ishould be sorry to even mention such 
a word in connection with a truly grand mountain like the Dent 
Blanche. Rather might we say, as an old schoolmaster of mine 
used to put it, that, ‘ familiarity breeds, not contempt, but a less 
degree of impressibility.’ Personally, before last season, I 
could not claim, except perhaps in a literary sense, the smallest 
degree of familiarity with the mountain. I had been only a 
worshipper from afar. The actual climb my friend Ling and I 
had, certainly increased my familiarity, but hardly, I think, 
decreased my impressibility, and certainly greatly increased my 
respect, and affection. 

Disregarding the assumption at the head of the last para- 
graph, the following short sketch and notes of ascents may be 
acceptable. They may be looked on as supplementary to the 
papers by Dr. Coolidge, ‘ Early Ascents of the Dent Blanche,’ * 
and Dr. O. K. Williamson, * The Dent Blanche from the West.’f 

The great peak of the Dent Blanche is curiously like the 
Matterhornin many wavs. Like that peak, it has only one true 
or watershed ridge. In the case of the Matterhorn, this is 
that which runs from the Col du Lion up the Italian ridge to the 
summit, and down the Furgg ridge to the Furggjoch. 

In a similar way, the main ridge of the Dent Blanche runs 
from the Col d’Hérens, on the south, over the summit, whence it 
bends first N.E., and then slightly 5. E., till it falls to the Col 
de Zinal. 

The N.E. aréte of the Dent Blanche corresponds very closely 
to the Hérnli ridge of the Matterhorn. The northern faces of 
the two mountains are also much a and the N. ridge 
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of the Dent Blanche, falling to the Col du Grand Cornier, may 
be very closely compared with the Zmutt aréte. Both these 
latter ridges are formed in their lower parts by a long snow aréte 
of easy angle, and neither 1s a true or continuous aréete. The 
great overhanging ‘nose’ on the Matterhorn’s Zmutt aréte is 
repeated, in an even more forbidding manner, on the N. ridge— 
or buttress rather—of the Dent Blanche. The similarity fails 
somewhat on the W. and 8.W. sides. Here, after the great 
western rib, the Dent Blanche exhibits a weakness entirely 
absent from the unique structural strength of its great Zermatt 
rival. , 

The Matterhorn, in its natural condition, may safely be said 
to possess no ‘easy way’ up it. The Dent Blanche, however, 
in certain conditions, early in the season, with good snow, 
Captain Farrar informs me, on the authority of Joseph Pollinger, 
can be ascended on the 5.W. side with comparatively little 
difficultv. By this route, or mainly by the S. ridge, all the 
first seven ascents were made. 

The S. ridge is of easy general angle, but is interrupted by 
several steep and difficult steps—so called gendarmes—usually 
traversed on the western side. 

A striking feature of the Visp watershed of the Dent Blanche 
is the great mural precipice called the Wandfluh, which stretches 
from the 8. face of the final peak to near the Col d’Heérens, 
above the Schonbuhl and Stock glaciers. This wall, until com- 
paratively recent times, forbade all access to this side, and 
forced the Zermatt parties to cross the watershed by the Col 
d’Herens, or above the Stockje, and to make the ascent in 
reality by the Ferpeécle route. 

The first ascent of the Dent Blanche was made from Bricolla, 
on July 18, 1862, by Mr. T.S. Kennedy’s party, with J. B. Croz.* 
This was, as Dr. Coolidge demonstrates (Mr. Kennedy’s 
description, owing to bad weather, is far from clear), mainly 
by the 5. arete, and partly by the S.W. face. 

The eighth ascent was that of Miss Brevoort and Mr. Coolidge, 
with the Almers, two other guides, and two porters. This party 
started from Zermatt, and, by camping out high up on the 
S. ridge, avoided the necessity of going down to Bricolla at all. 

Since the discovery of the route up the Wandtluh rocks to 
near the foot of the final peak, at the figures 3,912 on the Sieg- 
fried map, in or about 1889,f and the destruction by an 
avalanche of the hut built on the Stockje rocks, the shepherds’ 

* Alpine Journal, vol. 1. p. 33. 
{ Ibid. vol. xv. p. 370. 
VOL. XXIV.—=NO. CLXXXVI. x x 
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lair on the Schénbuhl gazonis the usual starting-place.* Some- 
times the peak is ascended direct from Zermatt by this route. 
In August 1908—a bad season—two Scottish ladies, Miss Lowson 
and Mrs. Douie- Urquhart, of the Ladies’ Scottish Climbing Club, 
with the brothers Fuhrer, of Meiringen, climbed the Dent 
Blanche by the Wandfluh from Zermatt without sleeping out 
at all. | 

The favourite and easiest route is still, however, the old 
route, and by starting from the excellent hut on the Bertol Col 
the peak, in good condition, can be gained by even very 
moderate climbers. | 

Two routes have been forced directly up the 8. face—by Mr. 
Whitwell, with Chr. and Johann Lauener, in 1874,f and by Mr. 
Eckenstein, with Matt. Zurbriicken, on September 2, 1889,f the 
latter, it is said, in a vear and at a time of exceptionally favour- 
able conditions. Yet it is stated to be ‘ the worst route yet 
discovered.’ It touched the E. aréte at one point. Neither 
of these routes in any case is likely to be a favourite. 
The §. face of the Dent Blanche, in most conditions, is 
almost constantly swept by falls of snow, ice, and stones from 
a fairly earlv hour in the morning. Of his route Mr. Whitwell 
remarks, ‘ Except in perfect weather, and with exactly the nght 
amount of snow, I think the expedition could not be made 
without great risk.’ 

The great western rib above Ferpecle is also a route of very 
considerable difficulty. 

It was first descended, by Mrs. E. P. Jackson and Dr. Schulz, 
with A. Pollinger and J. J. Truffer, in 1884.§ It is best known 
from the terrible disaster of August 28, 1899,|] when Mr. O. G. 
Jones and three guides perished, and from the wonderful feat 
of the survivor, Mr. Hill, in completing the ascent and reaching 
Zermatt alone. 

It is better used as a descent, and in good condition should not 
present any excessive difficulty if the party is accompanied 
by a guide who knows the ridge.J] 

Dr. Williamson gives a good account of the route of ascent 
in his paper in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ for May 1906, ‘ The Dent 
Blanche from the West.’ 
na The north arcte of the Dent Blanche has not been ascended, 


* This year (1909) the Swiss Alpine Club propose to build a hut on 
Schénbuhl. 

ft Alpine Journal, vol. vi. p. 107. t Ibid, vol. xiv. p. 499. 

§ Jind. vol. xu. p. 122. || Zbrd. vol. xix. p. 591. 

q| Echo des Alpes, 1903, ‘La Dent Blanche,’ by A. E. Kiihlmann. 
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and in fact could not be ascended direct. A traverse, probably 
exposed to falling stones and ice, would have to be made to get 
from under the overhang of the great upper buttress. 

From the summit of the mountain a long, high, and narrow 
aréte leads in an easterly direction for about half a mile, falling 
only about 1,000 ft.in that distance. It then splits into two, the 
longer, of easier angle, falling straight towards Mountet, near 
where its foot is lost under the ice of the Durand or Zinal glacier, 
just opposite the rock island of the Roc Noir. The other or E. 
ridge is the watershed ridge. It drops steeply, interrupted by 
huge gendarmes of red rock, with various gaps and pinnacles, to 
the Col de Zinal. Between these ridges is a great rock-face or 
precipice, streaked here and there by steep patches of ice, on 
the whole, however, too steep to allow, even on this cold aspect, 
of much accumulation of snow. By the N.E. or Mountet ridge 
a party of four—Messrs. Stafford Anderson and G. P. Baker, 
with Ulrich Almer and Alois Pollinger,* made, in 1882, the first 
ascent of the Dent Blanche on this side. It was the remark of 
Almer, ‘ Wir sind vier Esel,’ when asked what he thought of 
the climb, that gave the well known name of Viereselgrat to the 
whole ridge. The party did not leave Mountet till 3.50, and 
apparently started with the Col Durand in view. Some way up 
the Zinal glacier they changed their object to a traverse of the 
Dent Blanche. They turned to the right, and ‘ made straight 
for the second of two snow couloirs which we could see running 
up to the ar-te.’ 

They ascended here, ‘ taking first to the rocks at its right,’ 
and then, when about half-way up, cutting across it to the rocks 
on its left.” They kept on the left just below the aréte for 
some distance, reaching it at a height by aneroid of 10,500 ft. 
Thence they climbed, ‘ partly by the N.W. (N.) face, but mainly 
by the aréte,’ to the ‘junction’ gendarme, then mainly by the 
aréte to the summit. The date was August 11. 

Though Mr. Anderson’s account of his party’s route seems 
perfectly clear, and with the aid of a map and photograph it can 
be followed easily in all except the most minor details, neverthe- 
less some confusion regarding it appears to have arisen. This 
appears to have originated among the Zinal guides. In the 
‘Alpine Journal ’ for 1899 (vol. xix. p. 248) there is a note by 
Mr. O. G. Jones calling attention to an ascent of the Dent 
Blanche by three Zinal guides on September 28, 1898. This 
note was written under the impression that the climb was at 
least a partially new route. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 158. 
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He states ‘ they climbed by the N. face on to the E. ridge.’ 
This is, of course, to the Viereselgrat ridge, not to the Col de 
Zinal ndge. This route was, in its lower portion, somewhat 
different from the original route. 

I have been favoured by Messrs. Anderson and Baker with 
the loan of the original sketch and photograph of their route. 
Mr. Anderson has also marked in, in red, the Zinal guides’ 1898 
route. This is from information supplied by Mr. Hermann 
Roos from his guide Louis Theytaz, one of the three Zinal 
guides who made the second ascent of the Viereselgrat in 1898. 
It reaches the lower part of the Viereselgrat from the N. from 
the Col du Grand Cornier route, just before the aréte becomes 
seriously steep. Louis Thevtaz has also sent a sketch, on the 
Federal Map, of his 1898 and 1899 routes. 

The originator of this second ascent was Mr. G. Winthrop 
Young. He had wished, in 1898, to make a traverse of the Dent 
Blanche from Zinal. The guides persuaded him that the pioneers 
had ascended by the E. face to the Col de Zinal ridge. The line 
of this supposed ascent, as shown to me by my friend Mr. A. M. 
Mackay, is by the way obviously impossible to one who knows 
the place. Mr. Young therefore proposed to make the ascent 
by the Mountet ridge, which he thought, and rightly so, would 
afford a better and more direct route of ascent. 

However, the guides that year declared it too late in the 
season to attempt the traverse, and Mr. Young was obliged to 
leave. After he was gone, however, the three guides, Louis 
Theytaz, Benoit Theytaz, and Felix Abbet made the ascent 
themselves. 

In 1899 Mr. Young returned, and, along with Mr. A. M. 
Mackay and the same three guides, made the third traverse 
from this side on July 28, 1899. This time, however, almost the 
exact route of the onginal pioneers was followed. The party 
ascended the 5. branch of the Zinal glacier, and curved round 
above the Roc Noir and the mass of schrunds and séracs lying 
between the upper part of the Roc Noir ridge and the foot of the 
Mountet ridge of the Dent Blanche. They then climbed to the 
aréete, by one or other of the couloirs and rock ribs which lead 
up to the ridge on its E. face, ‘not far above its last plunge 
to the glacier.’* This is marked on the Siegfried map as 
3,200 métres, or 10,496 ft., the same height as that given by the 
1882 party. 

Thence they followed the aréte as much as possible. They 
were driven off a good way on the N. face for a considerable 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xx. p. 53. 
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time. This was some distance below the ‘ junction ’ gendarme, 
at the same place where, as shown by Mr. Baker’s dotted line on 
his 1882 sketch, the original party were also forced off the aréte 
on to the N. face. 

The Dent Blanche had always been one of the peaks which 
had fascinated my affections since my first visit to the Alps in 
1901. I had seen it suddenly burst upon my spell-bound vision 
in all its dawn-tinted glories. It was as we first reached the 
arete of the Matterhorn, after struggling in dusty gloom up the 
dreary scree slopes above the hut. Such a memory can never 
fade, but it was not till 1906 that I again found myself in its 
neighbourhood. Ling and I had then the invidious choice 
forced upon us, owing to exigencies of time, of trying the crossing 
of the Matterhorn by the Zmutt arete or attempting the Zinal 
traverse of the Dent Blanche. The magnetism of the great 
Zermatt peak, perhaps owing to proximity, made us choose the 
former. 

In 1907 our party was far away in Dauphiné, the Graians, and 
on Mont Blanc; but in 1908 we returned to Zermatt, with the 
Zinal route over the Dent Blanche in the forefront of our 
planned expeditions. 

Messrs. W. A. Brigg and Eric Greenwood had arrived in 
Zermatt the day before us, and with the energy characteristic 
of these gentlemen had already been up the Rimpfischhorn as 
a training walk. Thev had planned to take a few peaks and 
cols on their way over to Italy, and we agreed to make our 
training chmb in their good company over the Rothhorn to 
Mountet. 

On July 29, on a somewhat showery afternoon, we walked up 
to the Trift. 

Next morning we rose betimes, but, alas! thick mist and heavy 
rain greeted us, so we retired to bed again. ‘The weather im- 
proved later, but the summits of the Rothhorn and Gabelhorn 
were never quite clear all day. At dinner that evening we were 
joined by three other parties, who had come up with their 
guides, a German, an Austrian, and a German lady climber. 

The Austrian was very voluble. It was his first visit to 
Zermatt, though he had done many peaks in the Dolomites and 
in the Eastern Alps. After having duly impressed the party, 
and especially the lady, with a long recital of his deeds of daring, 
he turned to the latter and said, ‘And madam, what peak might 
she be about to attempt ?’ Madam replied in a matter of fact 
and bored manner, that as she had done all the great peaks in the 
Zermatt district, she now thought of doing one of the smaller, 
probably the Wellenkuppe. The sudden change in the Austrian’s 
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manner put one in mind of a too exuberant collie pup who 
receives a severe check from his master. 

_ As our party were all, especially Messrs. Bigg and Green- 
wood, heavily loaded, and intended nevertheless to be on the 
summit of the Rothhorn before the others, we left at 1.45 a.m. 
on July 81, a fine, bright, starlight morning. Looking back 
when just at the foot of the Eseltschuggen rocks, we could dis- 
tinguish the other parties by their lights. Two, we could see, 
were, like ourselves, bound for the Rothhorn. A third, the lady 
with her two guides, had taken the route for the Wellenkuppe 
or Gabelhorn. There was, however, a fourth party, also 
bound Gabelhorn-way, which we could not understand, and 
had seen nothing of before. These lights were those of the 
three unfortunate Bernese clergymen, who only a few hours 
later, were to find a sudden and violent death on the icy 
slopes of the Gabelhorn. Shortly after this, and just before 
the fast coming dawn had quenched the brightness of the 
planets, we were all startled by a brilliant light. Looking 
up we could see, and watch for quite a number of seconds, a 
most vivid meteor rushing across the sky overhead ; so bright 
was it, that it quite lit up the dark rocks overhanging the route, 
and cast our shadows clearly on the snow. No one of our party 
had ever seen a meteor of such splendour before. 

We reached the top of the Rothhorn at 8.15 in splendid 
weather, and had it to ourselves for half an hour or so before 
the others appeared. We had also the pleasure of meeting a 
fellow-Clubman, Mr. Symons, who came up the N. ridge. We 
descended by this ridge. The mountain was in good condition. 
Only on the top part of the N. ridge was there some ice and new 
snow, which rendered the descent of the ‘ Great Gendarme’ & 
matter of slow pace and considerable care. Only three steps in 
ice had to be cut by our leader on the ‘slabs’ of the ascent. 
Judging from the Rothhorn, therefore, there should have been 
nothing in the condition of the Gabelhorn to render its ascent 
unjustifiable for a competent amateur party, which apparently 
the Bernese pastors were. The disaster therefore, 1 think, 
should be put down to a true accident, such as occasionally 
happens to even the best found and conducted enterprises. 

The ice ridge above the glacier was in good order, though the 
snow was becoming soft. We walked easily down in the foot- 
steps made by Mr. Symons’ party. It was extremely hot on 
the glacier under the Besso, and we were glad to get into the 
cool, clean rooms of the bright little new hotel at Mountet at 1.80. 
We had done the. traverse easily in under 10 hrs.’ going time. 

Next morning Brigg and Greenwood rose early. By the 
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later hour that Ling and I appeared for breakfast the two were 
already black dots, zigzagging their way slowly up the steep 
snow slopes leading to the Col du Grand Cormier (Col de la 
Dent Blanche on the map). At 6.35, Ling and I started on a 
reconnaissance of the Dent Blanche. 

The upper part of the southern branch of the Zinal glacier 
flows past Mountet from a wide recess, walled in by the great 
ridge, running from Lo Besso over the summits of the Roth- 
horn, Trifthorn, Wellenkuppe, Gabelhorn, Mont Durand, 
Pointe de Zinal, and eastern face of the Dent Blanche. The 
upper corrie forms an almost flat névé basin, lying under the 
steep crags of the Dent Blanche, and the ice slopes of the Col 
and Pointe de Zinal. 

At the lower lip of this basin stands up a rock island, 
‘jardin,’ or ‘rognon,’ called the Roc Noir. This splits the flowing 
ice, and the left or narrower stream, dropping steeply between 
the Roc Noir and the Dent Blanche’s N.E. foot, is riven into 
great séracs, and huge crevasses. The right-hand stream is of 
gentler angle and smoother nature. The Viereselgrat parties, 
except the guides in 1898, have gained access to that ridge 
hitherto by ascending this smoother stream, then, passing 
the Roc Noir, have curved round the edge of the upper flat 
basin, above the seracs. They then gained the ridge by one 
or other of two snow couloirs, or partly by their rock banks, 
very conspicuous in views of the ridge from the E. or 8.E. 
Our party, making a short détour towards the Trift Joch, to | 
avoid a number of open crevasses, then curved round towards 
the Roc Noir, and keeping close to it walked up the glacier, 
then across the upper néve to the schrund at the foot of the 
Col de Zinal. 

Ominous dirt streaks and grooves led down to this from 
the steep rock slopes of the Dent Blanche above. As yet, 
however, the batteries had hardly opened fire. Only a ‘ sight- 
ing shot’ or two came down, mostly falling short in the schrund. 
The slopes leading up to the Col de Zinal are steep, and now 
the warning gleam of ice seemed to occupy almost the whole 
width of the opening. The rocks on our right seemed, however, 
fairly easy, and if attacked in the early morning ought, we 
thought, to furnish an easier and pleasanter mode of access 
to the east ridge than several hours’ step-cutting. Accordingly 
the schrund was crossed, and what was considered an adequate 
staircase, giving access to the rocks above, wascut. ‘Thereafter 
a speedy retreat and a short glissade placed us out of range on 
the névé plain below. On our way back to the hotel a traverse 
from the 8S. was made of the Roc Noir. This 8. arete 1s very 
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steep and extremely narrow, a true knife-edge, even more 
attenuated than any part of the Ecrins rndge. Taken this 
way the Roc gives a capital little climb. 

The snow on the upper glacier was deep, and crusted in that 
peculiarly aggravating and tiring, ‘ half-bearing’’ manner that 
our own British snow so often is. The upper foot or so of snow 
on the Dent Blanche was evidently new, or July snow. The 
cornices promised to be in rare fighting form. We had an 
excellent dinner in company with some other guests. They, 
however, afterwards left for Zinal. We therefore found our- 
selves in possession of the whole upper floor of the hotel that 
night. 

We had left word to be called at midnight. Perhaps owing 
to the day being August 1, and the consequent festivities, or 
possibly owing to our mistake in paying our bills, and also 
a liberal ‘pourboire’ the previous evening, we were not called at 
all. It was only after a tremendous and prolonged tattoo, played 
by my ice axe on the wooden walls and door of the kitchen, 
that coffee and breakfast was forthcoming. Our Just wrath 
was turned aside by ample and, I think, sincere apologies. 
Apart from this lapse we have nothing but praise for the 
cooking and conduct of the bright and clean little place. I had 
mentioned to the landlady the day before that we intended to 
try the traverse of the Dent Blanche, and therefore should 
require to start at a very early hour. Possibly, however, 
some of the guides would tell her that we might be competent 
mountaineers, but in their opinion were safer in bed. 

However, thanks to our alarm watch, we got away at 
1.10, and, following much the same route as the day before, 
reached the bergschrund at 8. Above this the steps cut on 
the 1st were found to be either swept away or melted out, and 
had mostly to be recut. ‘The distance was not great, and we 
soon gained the rocks (3.25). Though there was no moon, 
and the dawn was still some way off, yet there was enough 
light to enable the lantern to be put out and stowed away. 

These rocks are disagreeable and loose rather than difficult 
for a considerable way. This is not a place to be on, however, 
long after the sun lights the fires of dawn on the great red 
towers of the arctes above. 

As we mounted slanting towards the Col the rocks became 
steeper and slabbier with here and there a good deal of ice. 
The climbing in the uncertain grey light now stealing down 
the great walls overhead became decidedly difficult. Some 
distance below the ar<te a very steep and difficult gully, or 
chimney, was encountered. But for its loose and insecure- 
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looking walls being cemented together by a strong veneer of 
ice I do not think we could have ventured to attack it, the 
only apparent route. It was much longer and decidedly 
harder than the ice chimney on the Petit Dru, as we have 
known it. Above the chimney the angle eased off, and easy 
scrambling then led to the aréte (5.55). 

We were now on the first platform above the Col de Zinal. 
We looked down on the Schénbuhl glacier and across the 
tremendous 8. face of the Dent Blanche to the Wandfluh 
and the 8. ridge. Down these rocks we must find our way, 
should we succeed in gaining the summit. It was, therefore, 
with great interest that we studied them and worked out a 
possible-looking route down them and off to the Schénbuhl 
glacier. In the event we found that we had hit off almost 
the exact route taken from the Schénbuhl gite. This almost 
certainly saved several hours’ difficult and fruitless scrambling, 
a very probable fate of any party attempting the descent of 
the Wandfluh rocks without a previous acquaintance with 
the route. 

Above the first platform the climbing 1s easy for a 
time. Then comes the first gendarme. This, like most of 
the so called gendarmes on an ascending ridge, is really only 
a kind of step—a sudden steepening of the aréte, followed 
by a platform; more usually, perhaps, a continued rise, but 
at a more gentle angle. 

We were here forced out to the north-east, and en- 
countered a series of extremely loose and rotten chimneys 
before being able to work back to our left again and regain 
the aréte. Some more easy ground followed, and we gained 
the shoulder. The ridge here slopes down in a steep snow 
arete to two sharp rock towers and a snowy gap beyond. 

From the shoulder the shape of the ridge could not be 
made out directly, but the eastern sun rays were now streaming 
through the gap and over our ridge. 

On the vast white drawing-sheet of the Schénbuhl glacier 
was clearly written, albeit in Gustav Doré-like exaggerated 
outline, the notched and pinnacled form of the lower part 
of the eastern aréte—a grandly beautiful and impressive 
sight. The ridge, though extremely narrow, and corniced in 
places, was fortunately good snow and not ice. ‘The two 
rock towers proved milder than they looked. The spare 
rope, which had been got ready, was not required, and we 
swung down the vertical wall of the second on to the snow col. 

Soon we were regaining the lost height, on an arcte always 
interesting, but not seriously difficult. 
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All this time hung above us, and on our spirits, the vast, 
vertical or overhanging red walls of what we call the ‘ Great 
Tower.’ We knew that the Swiss party who had preceded us 
on this climb had passed this tower by going out on the face 
to the left. We could now also see that the tower was, in a 
sense, an impostor. The roots of its great 1,000-ft. wall are 
planted on the pitiless, stone-swept face between the two 
eastern ridges of the mountain. Our aréte led high up on its 
southern flank till it lost itself on its great slabs. 

Arrived so far, we found that but for the considerable 
amount of snow and ice the slanting upward traverse across 
the §.E. face of the Dent Blanche would have presented little 
difficulty. 

The July sun had, however, melted the ice in contact with 
the projecting rocks. The snowfall of three days back had 
filed up these spaces with powdery snow. Frequently good 
stands and hitches could be got by scraping, kicking, or pulling 
out the snow with the ice axe blade, and little cutting was 
required. Little time was really lost. Presently we could 
look down below us on the upper snow edge of our ‘ bete 
rouge’ with its two great lighthouse-like gendarmes, so con- 
spicuous from a distance. Soon we approached the junction 
of the two ridges of the E. and N.E. 

Here at last we came upon evidence of former ascents in 
a small cairn and a black bottle. The time was only 11.45, 
and the aneroid somewhat optimistically declared the height 
to be 18,800 ft. (really about 13,300). 

Only some 1,000 ft. below the summit! We could surely 
afford time for a short rest and some well-earned lunch. 

We knew that most of the remaining distance was along 
a narrow arete, more than likely to be heavily corniced. The 
date was early and the season a bad one. The day, however, 
was perfect. Only a gentle breeze blew, and that from the 
best quarter, the north. We had plenty of time before us. 
What ought to be a great advantage in pace, and also in safety, 
I consider, in such a place, we were only two. At noon we 
began the traverse of the upper ridge. After several steep 
little gendarmes, which were climbed over directly, the way 
was barred by an ‘impossible’ tower spanning and barring 
the arcte. On the S. vertical red walls led down for a couple 
of hundred feet to the avalanche-swept S. face of the mountain. 
On the N. ice-plastered steep (over 60°) slabs carried the eve 
with a grand sweep to the northern Glacier du Durand, 3,000 ft. 
below. The only way, evidently, was up these icy slabs on the 
N. The ice fortunately was usually thick enough to permit 
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of footholds and handholds being cut. Taking advantage of 
every little knob of rock projecting from the ice, for holds and 
hitches, the arete was presently regained beyond the tower. 
This arete now became extremely narrow—a perfect wall in 
fact—and the snow ridge lying on it got higher, more unstable, 
and corniced. After a lot of this another and quite impossible- 
looking tower loomed ahead. The tower was cut off by a 
little gap, from which a shallow gully led up, to end under an 
overhang of the N. edge of the tower. Lying quite loose, 
and partially buried in snow at the foot of the gully, was 
a piece of thin cord, the second, and only other sign of fore- 
runners seen by us on this side of the mountain. This cord 
is probably one of those placed there by the Theytazes in 
1898, when they made what they thought was the first ascent 
of the N.E.rdge. 

The gap was easily passed and the gully climbed. Arrived 
under the overhang, however, the prospect was far from 
inviting. But for the structure of the rocks here the passage 
would be impossible, and a way would have to be found else- 
where. The rock is split in slabs horizontally. The lower of 
these slabs have fallen out, leaving the others much undercut 
and very insecure-looking, but giving splendid handholds on 
the edges of the cracks. 

This is one of the few places on the Alpine peaks where 
I consider a fixed rope would be justified.* No amount of 
balance, skill, and strength on the part of the leading guide 
is sufficient here to keep a proper margin of safety, where the 
whole weight must be slung up on rocks of very doubtful 
security. The fall of the leader if the rocks gave way would 
certainly break the rope, if hitched. His next stop would be 
the Durand Glacier, about 4,000 ft. below. The place was 
treated with the utmost gentleness and respect. We were 
both glad, after a stiff climb, to find ourselves again on the 
aréte. | 

From here, the summit of the peak now seemed no great 
distance off. The great rocks that buttress the summit on 
the N. appeared close at hand, but the cornice was of the 
most troublesome character. Running almost level for a 
while, then slightly down, the way seemed straight and plain 
for the final peak. Strait enough in one sense it was, though 
far. from plane. The rock wall of the ridge was topped by 
another wall of snow ; sometimes a narrow knife-edge; now 


' ™ Another, I consider, is the ‘mauvais pas’ on the S. Aiguille 
ad’ Arves. 
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corniced, first on one side, then on the other, and frequently, 
and most disconcertingly, corniced on both sides at once. | 

Our modes of progression had to be constantly varied to 
meet the ever varying nature of the road. At one time we 
would do some delicate tight rope walking along a 2-inch edge 
of hard snow ; at another we would try to crawl along, in soft. 
snow, under the cornice on the S. side. Again, driven over 
to the N. side, we would hew steps in hard snow and ice, below 
the cornice bending over on that side. Now, we would boldly 
attack the cornice, and bodily remove it in large masses. 
Perhaps in places beating it down with the sideways-turned 
ice axe would answer. Anon we would assault it with repeated 
kicks of our nailed boots. Sometimes we were compelled to 
ride it @ cheval, hoisting ourselves along by the hands, as‘on a 
vaulting-horse. Occasionally we were reduced to four-footed 
animals ; even lower took up the burden of the curse of the 
serpent on some steep bit of the unstable edge. 

A most extraordinary difference existed in the state of the 
snow in the short space of a foot or two. Against the N. 
face of the ridge blew a steady, slight, but very cold breeze. 
Our kid gloves had become pretty well ‘ ganz kaput’ on the 
rocks, and our working pairs of woollies were beginning to give 
out with the immense amount of burrowing work.* It was 
a huge relief, after a spell of northern traverse, to cross to the 
S. side or get the hands occasionally on some south-facing 
rock. Sensation and comfort returned at once. The snow, 
however, on the 8. side of the ridge was in a thoroughly unsafe 
condition. The least thing started an avalanche, and we 
could never venture on a traverse here without one of the party 
being anchored on the N. side or summit of the ridge. 

The rope’s length and anchoring plan, though of course 
fearfully slow, was almost always adopted. Each in turn 
with well driven in axe watched his moving comrade as a cat 
a mouse, ready instantly if a slip occurred or a bit of the 
cornice gave way to check the slide if need be by hanging to 
the rope down the opposite side. Fortunately this was not 
required to be done. No slip occurred throughout the whole 
climb, though many tons of cornice were dislodged. 

Steadily, if slowly, we fought our way along the cornice. 
At length we came to a place, not very far from the summit, 


—_— 


* Mr. G. Winthrop Young in his account of this ridge in the 
Yorkshire Ramblers’ Journal mentions the crimsoned holes in the 
cornice made by the bleeding hands of the leading guide. In our 
case we kept our hands whole at the expense of several pairs of gloves. 
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where the labour and difficulty became so great that we de- 
termined to try the, by no means inviting, N. face in pre- 
ference. The edge of the final peak shot steeply upward, with 
a slight cornice on the N. side. The snow, however, lay 
loosely, from one to two feet deep, bound with a slight crust, 
on ice. Struggle as we might we could not get up here. The 
feet, or the feet, knees, and elbows combined, could get no 
‘point d’appui’ in the unstable mass. It was impossible to 
reach the solid ice beneath, to lay it bare for the ice axe. 

After a struggle we gave it up, and descending the N. face 
for a short distance traversed for a time, and then made for the 
aréte again. This was one of the most difficult movements 
of the day. The face was very steep, glazed with ice, and 
extremely rotten. In fact the only reliable holds on it were 
those held together by the ice veneer, and the cutting had to 
be judiciously done, so as not to disturb those holds. 

At last we managed to get an ice axe stock driven into the 
good snow of the corniced edge of the final peak and hauled 
ourselves through. The rest was easy, as the angle eased off, 
and at 5.35 we were shaking hands on the summit of the 
Dent Blanche. The hour was late, but this was entirely 
due to the most intractable state of the cornice, and after all 
other parties had been on the peak almost as late. All hopes, 
of course, of now getting down the unknown rocks of the 
Wandfluh before dark had entirely departed. 

There was plenty of time, therefore, for a much needed period 
of rest and refreshment. The weather was quite perfect, and 
with minds at ease we could lie and admire the magnificent 
scene, lit by the already slanting rays ofthesun. The wonderful 
sky-cleaving wedge of the Matterhorn lay close at hand, across 
the great ice rivers of Schénbuhl and Zmutt, with its gleaming 
scimitar of the lower part of the Zmutt aréte and the jagged 
rock-step outline of the Italian ridge. 

In the dim distance, south of the Matterhorn’s grim obelisk, 
lay a few rival vapour mountains floating in the azure void, 
high above the Italian plains. These were later to furnish the 
background curtains for the loveliest of heaven's pyrotechnic 
displays it has been our good fortune to see. At about 6.15 
we packed up and began the descent of the S. ridge. 

This was in fairly good condition, and for some distance down 
presents no difficulties. We quitted the ridge at the ‘ great 
tower,’ traversing for a time on the western face. There is 
a piece of rope fixed in a crack here—quite unnecessary, but 
no doubt useful to the leading guide on the ascent. 

Again coming to a steep part we thought we might do better 
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by traversing again on the western face. This was a mistake. 
The steepish slabs here were covered in many places with 
ice, and though this was often snow-covered, and would there- 
fore have been quite easy in the morning, now it was different. 
The afternoon sun had been beating straight on these western 
faces, and the snow was little better than loose slush. Hours of 
step-cutting would have been necessary to descend them, and 
darkness was rapidly approaching. We therefore returned to 
the ridge and continued the descent by that. By now, if 
we were to believe our watches, 1t should have been already 
nearly dark. Very strangely the light seemed to be rather 
increasing than diminishing. Looking straight polewards a 
most wonderful effect was seen. Absolutely indescribable was 
the splendour of the heavens, and the soft richness of the 
glowing colours, that stained the northern horizon and 
streamed upwards like auroras of flame. 

‘We were at a height of about 12,000 ft., and looked over 
everything—in the world—to the N. and N.W. The Juras 
seemed close at hand. Leagues on leagues of the plains of 
France and Germany, to a dark line of forest-clad hills on 
the N., glowed under the strange illumination. The rays, 
striking from the N.W. into the dark chimneys and couloirs 
of the Dent Blanche, filled them with a most marvellous 
light, of a vivid green colour. Such a sunset and afterglow 
I have never seen before and can hardly hope to see again. 

We learned later from home papers that on this date, 
August 2, 1908, most remarkable afterglow effects had been wit- 
nessed all over Western Europe, even in fog-beclouded Britain. 

None of the writers to the papers could, I think, have had 
such privileges as Ling and I, high above the eagles’ flight, 
12,000 ft. above the sea, on the 8. ridge of the great ‘ White 
Tooth.’ 

Before the last fires had died out in the N. we were well 
down the ridge. The white sickle of a young moon, close to 
its setting, guided us across the snows of the small glacier to 
the top of the Wandfluh rocks. Here the lanterns were lit, 
and asheltered spot just over the edge,and out of the rather 
chill night breeze, was selected. Out came our aluminium stove 
and a brew of hot soup was soon ready. No water was available, 
but plenty of snow still lay in the crevices. The fresh eggs, 
boiled in shell in the soup, formed an attractive item in the 
evening meal. As the hour was now after 11 we made prepara- 
tions for bed by stripping and putting on shetlands next the 
skin, replacing all clothing, donning shetland helmets and 
gloves, and battening down generally. Ling took off his boots, 
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replacing his wet stockings by dry ones, and putting on a pair 
of felt slippers of which he is greatly enamoured. I contented 
myself by changing stockings. We carefully and fairly divided 
the available sacks and ropes, as mitigators of the inhospitable 
hardness of the rocks, and lay down side by side. We hardly 
expected to sleep, and did not. We could scarcely regret this 
loss in watching a splendid display of lightning that blazed 
for hours in the southern heavens. We were high enough 
(about 11,000 ft.) to look past the Matterhorn far into the 
Italian hills. Though shut out, to some extent, by the great 
mass of the Dent d’Hérens on that side, we could look through 
its cols likewise. 

No less than three separate and distinct electric storms were 
going on at the same time—blue shimmers and pink flushes 
to the nght of the Dent d’Hérens and Matterhorn respectively ; 
a huge fountain of purest white that lit from base to summit 
a cloud mountain somewhere in Italy, just to the left of the 
Zermatt edge of the latter peak. The stars and planets above 
us blazed clearly and frostily in a pure, unclouded sky. Though 
not the slightest sound was heard the riot of coloured electric 
fires that shone from the south lit our rock niche every few 
seconds with a light as of day, glittering on the ice walls at the 
back of the cave and showing every small article of the camp 
with startling clearness. 

Towards dawn these displays paled with the pahng planets. 
At 5 we had finished a hot breakfast and were ready to start, 
when Ling discovered the awkward fact that his boots were so 
hard frozen that he could not get them on. I have heard of 
a similar difficulty in like case got out of by burning paper 
inside the boots. In this case a few drops of spirit in the 
cooking lamp soon put matters to rights. The descent of the 
Wandiluh presented little difficulty in daylight. It might 
easily have done so, however, had we not got a good 
view of the wall from the Zinal ridge the previous morning. 
From the foot of the Wandfluh we at once crossed the glacier 
to the left bank, and contoured round to the Sch6nbuhl shoulder, 
without again going near the ice. We had some difficulty in 
finding the Schénbuhl gite. A dirty and dismal place it 1s, 
and we felt no regret in having spent such a glorious night in 
the ‘ higher purer air’ of the Wandfluh summit. 

As our friends at the Monte Rosa might by now be getting 
anxious—we of course knew nothing of the accident on the 
(jabelhorn three davs before—we resisted the allurements of 
the Staffel Alp Hotel and walked straight back to Zermatt, 
first by the moraine, then by the pastures on the left bank of 
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the Zmutt glacier. We arrived there in good time to enjoy 
a couple of ‘grands bains’ and to assume a civilised aspect 
before joining our friends at a much appreciated ‘déjeuner.’ 
If any comments on this climb as a whole are required I cannot 
do better than refer to the very Just remarks made by Mr. 
Anderson at the end of his paper. With regard to a com- 
parison between the two ways of reaching the upper part of the 
Viereselgrat ridge, I think that there can be no doubt that the 
obvious and direct route from Mountet, 1.e. the N.E. ridge, is by 
far the easier. The pace at which the first and third parties 
moved over the lower part of the way shows that it could not 
have been difficult. Mr. Anderson’s party rose 1,500 ft. in less 
than 14 hr. 

Mr. Young remarks, ‘ The ascent went dangerously smoothly. - 
. . . It was almost dull.’ * 

At no part of the E. ridge could smoothness and dulness be 
appropriate descriptions of the climbing. The second party 
on the N.E. ridge, the Zinal guides, no doubt took an inordinate 
amount of time. Starting at 3 a.m. from Mountet, they did not 
reach the summit till 2 a.m. on the following morning. This 
was said to be on account of having to fix ropes. I think, 
however, and my suspicion 1s confirmed by Mr. Young’s 
account of his ascent, that a great deal of time was wasted by 
the guides wandering off into difficulties on the N. face, instead 
of sticking to the aréte. Of course the last two ascents were 
done on September 28 and July 28 respectively, and the N. 
face would be utterly impossible on the earlier date. 

The party who preceded ours on the KE. ridge climbed very 
fast. Thev took only 2 hrs. 25 mins. from the Schonbuhl gite 
to the top of the Col de Zinal, and from there to the top of 
the mountain 7 hrs. The date was August 15. The conditions 
seem to have been very good. Thus traversing the ‘ Béte Rouge’ 
they found one of the easiest places on the mountain, when 
we had slabs covered with ice and masked by new snow. 

On the Viereselgrat they made many comments on the 
loose rocks, and only met with the cornices for the last 14 hr. 
of the ascent. We saw no loose rocks and had cornices prac- 
tically all the way from the ‘junction.’ Messrs. Dufour and 
Martin remark, ‘ Les arétes rocheuses sont exceptionnellement 
bonnes cette année ’ (1900), while the reverse might very truly 
be applied to the conditions of the Alpine peaks and ridges in 
July and August 1908. In any condition and by either ridge 
this traverse must always be a long and severe climb. 


* Yorkshire Ramblers’ Journal, vol. ii. p. 270. 
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I don’t agree with Mr. Anderson’s suggestion that advantage 
would be gained by sleeping out at the foot of the ridge. The 
gain would not amount to more than an hour and a half or so. 

Our route by the rocks on the left bank of the Col de Zinal 
to the aréte is not a good way. It would undoubtedly have 
saved an hour or two if the direct Zinal Col route had been 
adopted. I have been asked if our party wore crampons. 
We did not. Under the conditions encountered crampons 
would have been worse than useless; they would have been 
dangerous. 

I think it is not sufficiently recognised by many amateur 
climbers how dangerous crampons can be if ignorantly and 
recklessly used. It is a very ominous thing that the last 
two or three fatal accidents to entire parties of four should 
have the note attached, ‘ All were wearing crampons.’ 

Used, as I have seen them, to load still further the already 
gigantic tusk-nailed boots of an amateur party, plodding 
ponderously up the soft snow of the well used track up Mont 
Blanc by the Mulets, they are merely ludicrous. Used in the 
afternoon, to save step-cutting on a snow-clad ice ridge, or on 
the descent, under the same conditions, say, of the Wetterhorn,* 
they are quite possibly tragic. Crampons have their uses, 
and undoubtedly time can be saved under certain conditions. 
They cannot take the place of a thoroughly reliable ice axe and 
the knowledge of how to use it. 


NINETEEN Days IN CORSICA. 
By T. G. OUSTON. 


ORSICA appears to be treated by the Britisher like the 

woman with a past; to be looked at in a play, read of 

in a novel, spoken of with bated breath ; interesting because 

fascinating, romantic and beautiful, but otherwise to be left 
severely alone. 

In spite of the eulogies of Mr. Douglas Freshfield, British 
mountaineers have appeared by their neglect to have endorsed 
the above opinion, or perhaps not to have considered the 
Corsican peaks worthy of serious attention; they may at 
least, however, claim the merit of not being hackneyed. 

For a good many years I had ‘ fancied’ a visit to the Cor- 
sican mountains, and when three friends took up the idea of 


* See Alpine Journal, 1908, vol. xxiv. p. 348. 
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_ a camping holiday amongst them with a reasonable degree of 
enthusiasm, the idea quickly became a reality. 

At 8 a.m. on August 19, 1908, I awoke on the deck of a 
steamer en route for Corsica. 

A pleasant aromatic odour in the air was sufficiently strong 
to stimulate one’s sleepy senses to realise the truth of the 
traveller’s tale that the aroma of the Corsican maquis could be 
detected many miles out at sea. A distant flashing light 
also confirmed the fact that we were approaching our Eldorado. 

It had usually been our good fortune to have an impressive 
first view of some fresh mountain district, and this visit was 
no exception. The sun was just about to rise as we steamed 
into the Bay of Ajaccio, and the delicate primrose and golden 
tints on the water formed a most effective contrast to the 
purple-coloured mountain crescent of Monte d’Oro and its 
satellites in the background. 

Three of our party, H. S. Mundahl, H. Scott-Jones, and 
myself had travelled out from England together; our fourth, 
Newbey 38. Green, had done us the good turn of taking tents 
and provisions round by sea. A note from Green handed to 
us On mooring warned us in forcible language of the acquisi- 
tive propensities of the Ajaccian porters, and informed us that 
as he objected to early rising we should find him ‘ at home’ in 
‘a certain bedroom in the Hotel de France. He was to be 
speedily cured of any weakness he might have in this respect, 
however, aS when once the rising sun strikes your tent in 
Corsica, out you go or stifle. 

The body of the late Corsican Senator was on board our 
boat. Half Corsica seemed to be in Ajaccio for the funeral, 
and all fashions in mourning attire were in evidence, from 
that of the Parisian dandy to the much bepatched apparel of 
the Corsican peasant. 

At midday we escaped by train from the crush, thankful 
to be ahead of the exodus that would shortly take place. 

As the train slowly climbed towards the 8,000 ft. eleva- 
tion which it surmounts in its journey across the island to 
Bastia, our first feeling was one of disappointment. The 
smaller vegetation was scorched ; bare, parched soil, withered 
flowers, and dried-up watercourses proclaimed ‘a dry and 
thirsty land.’ Vineyards, olive and chestnut trees near the 
villages, and pine trees when a higher level was reached, gave, 
however, a welcome relief of green colouring. An hour or 
two later a turn in the ever-twisting railway line suddenly 
brought the splendid castellated form of Monte d’Oro, tower- 
ing right above us, into view, rocks and gorges further roused 
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our enthusiasm, and by the time we were over the watershed 
and rushing down a St. Gothard-like loop of the railway 
towards Corte, we were apologising to the charming island 
for our hasty judgment. 

- Detraining at Corte, we were called upon for the first 
time (thanks to Green’s diplomacy) to pay a duty on our 
provisions by the local ‘ octroi’ officials. ‘ What was in those 
cases?’ We placed our case and cases into the hands of 
Mundahl as counsel for the defence. ‘ They argued high, 
they argued low, they argued round about it.’ Mundahl 
thoroughly enjoyed himself, but not so the officials. To our 
surprise our boxes contained little on their list that was hable 
to duty, and we escaped minus only a few francs, to the evident 
chagrin of the counsel for the prosecution ! 

Corte, the scene of centuries of bloody struggles for its 
possession between the Genoese and the Corsicans, is superbly 
. situated on a high rock at the confluence of the torrents which 
issue from two of the finest gorges in the island, viz., the 
Restonica and Tavignano. Behind the town the Rotondo 
group of mountains towers, in front 1t dominates the wide open 
valley of the Vecchio. 

Driving up the narrow precipitous streets, we halted at the 
entrance of the Hétel Paoli. Like most hotels in Corsica the 
entrance resembles that of a stable yard, the interior, however, 
was comfortable and the food and wine good. The latter is 
‘gratis’ in the hotels, and much superior to the vin ordinaire 
of other countries one has visited. 

Paoli is the patriotic hero of the Corsicans ; they are proud 
Napoleon was a Corsican, but ‘ what did he do for Corsica ?’ 

The following morning we drove through the imposing, 
narrow, savage detile of the Scala de Santa Regina, to the 
broad upland valley of the Niolo. This road, a fine example 
of engineering, 1s cut on or through the sides of precipitous 
cliffs, which form the bases of high, steep, barren, jagged 
mountains. The bases converge at such an acute angle that 
only the torrential Golo has room to cascade over its boulder- 
bestrewn bed. We dismissed our carriage on arriving at the 
village of Calacuccia, and engaged Giuseppe Sabiati, a simple 
but trustworthy fellow and a tourist guide to Monte Cinto, 
to act as muleteer and handy man in camp. 

Calacuccia has an inn, stores, telegraph and post offices, 
and is a convenient base from which to approach the Cinto 
group, otherwise it is of no special interest. A large quantity 
of Corsican tobacco was spread out on the path in front of the 
post office to dry in the sun; the leaves and twigs are smoked 
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in the pipe just as they are, without further preparation other 
than rubbing in the hand. ‘ Once a philosopher, twice a fool ’ 
is a suitable motto in regard to this pipe tobacco, so far as 
English palates are concerned. 

Two articles by Dr. Felix von Cube in the ‘ Zeitschrift 
D.O.A.V.,’ 1901 and 1908, had been a welcome discovery, 
and led us now to make for the Val de Ballone as a climbing 
centre. The articles are so full of topographical information 
that, even if space had permitted, I should have considered 
an elaborate description of the Cinto group of mountains 
a ‘ work of supererogation.’ 

From a climbing as well as from a spectacular point of view 
this group is by far the most important one in the island. It 
contains peaks of most varied forms, some of which have 
individual characters which when once seen are not to be 
forgotten, and a few of which afford sport in attaining their 
summit not to be despised even by the frequenters of Chamonix 
or the Dolomites. 

The group must, however, be visited to be appreciated, as 
from the surrounding country and adjacent heights little idea 
can be obtained of its merits. This is largely owing to the 
close way in which the peaks are packed. Twenty-five peaks 
or more having a height of from 7,000 to 9,000 ft., with many 
others of less altitude, are clustered together into a roughly 
circular area some ten miles in diameter. 

The area is entirely devoid of roads; a few mule tracks enter 
some of its valleys for a short distance, to be continued in a 
few instances by a poorly defined shepherds’ track, in the 
— following of which imagination usually plays the greater part. 

The district is devoid of human habitation with the exception 
of an occasional miserable small stone * bergerie’ used by tbe 
shepherd as a shelter when his presence is required among the 
sheep and goats. The highest areas are sacred to the mouffion 
and his foe the moufflon hunter, who threatens the now rare 
animal with extermination. 

An exception may be made in that a small but apparently 
increasing number of tourists do approach the group from 
Calacuccia, but their curiosity or ambition, however, rarely 
seems to lead them farther afield than the slopes and summit 
of M. Cinto. 

Boulder skipping, torrent crossing and forest traversing, to 
say nothing of maquis, render the access to the peaks more 
laborious than is usually the case in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, although never so trying as the difficulties often 
encountered in the wilder regions of Norway. 
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Three p.m. found Giuseppe and myself en route up the road 
with four heavily laden mules. One was an evil beast, and he 
was soon plunging about with his load reversed under his 
belly. The other three stampeded with Giuseppe in pursuit. 
I wrestled with the evil one, yelling for help from my other 
companions, who still seemed to have some mysterious 
business in the village. In half an hour we were again 
en route, Giuseppe keeping up a call of pathetically reproachful 
entreaty to the mules. This seemed an absolute necessity for 
Giuseppe, but had little effect on either the pace or morals of 
the beasts. 

At the village of Albertacce the road was left for a rough 
mule track—very rough in places ; but here the mules redeemed 
their characters, perhaps after all due to Giuseppe, whose cries 
now savoured of the agony of the lost ! 

‘ The shades of night were falling fast ’ as we passed through 
the Alpine village of Calassima ; as in the poem, the maiden 
was there also, but we did not understand patois! Had the 
place been less filthy we might perchance have understood 
a little and rested. 

Calassima is a very isolated village, perched on the steep 
mountain side at a height of 3,600 ft., and consists of one 
narrow and almost complete cul de sac of houses. In this 
men, women, children, dogs, pigs, goats, calves, and fowls were 
collected, and it appeared to be the dumping ground for all 
refuse. Strange to say the place has a reputation for the fine 
physique of its inhabitants, nor is this reputation a myth. 
It is, however, only fair to say that it was the only really dirty 
place we came across in the island. 

Giuseppe had promised us we should camp in the Val de 
Ballone that night ; in another half-mile our camp had perforce 
to be pitched in darkness only broken by the light of two 
candles. 7 

The rising sun ejected us from our tents the next morning 
- to find that our inefficiently hobbled mules had quite efficiently 
hobbled away! It was noon before an excited and perspiring 
Giuseppe appeared with them, as they evidently preferred 
Calacuccia to Calassima. Once more we trekked to Giuseppe’s 
wail, now reinforced by the admirable mimicry of Green, up 
the Viro valley. 

Rounding a bluff, we came in sight of the pretty peaks of 
the Cinque Frati, which stand as sentinels to the densely 
wooded Val de Ballone, our destination. These brother peaks 
diminish in order of size from N. to 8., and closely resemble 
one another, like members of a well-ordered family; sharply 
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conical in form, their precipitous western sides, facing the Val 
de Ballone, present a graceful and unique mountain picture. 

To the south of the valley Punta Liciola, a peak of more than 
Dolomitic whiteness, glistened in the sun ; this I took to be of 
limestone formation, until obtaining a fragment in my hand 
I saw it was crystalline, and obviously igneous in character, 
and I understand is said to be white porphyry. Outcrops 
of this rock occur on many of the Cinto group, the prevailing 
rock of which is, however, red porphyry. 

Peak after peak then revealed itself, forming with lofty 
zonnecting cols a mountain wall that completely shut in the 
narrow valley except for its southern and only entrance, through 
which we were passing. 

We were now in the heart of the finest mountain group in 
Corsica, culminating in M. Cinto, 9,008 ft., the highest summit 
in the island. ‘This peak is not seen from the valley proper, 
but stands to the north-east, outside of, but connected with, 
its mountain wall by a long, lofty ridge. 

The scene was easily dominated hy Paglia Orba, the Mat- 
terhorn of Corsica. 

The valley runs north and south. To the west is Paglia 
Orba, with its northern and less imposing neighbours Uccello 
and Tighietto; to the north two fine peaks, Punta Minuta and 
Capo Larghia, head the valley; whilst the east side is flanked, 
as far south as the Cinque Frati, by the comparatively un- 
interesting masses of Monte Falo, the eastern Capo Rosso, and 
M. Albano. 

For a httle over two hours from Calassima, Giuseppe halted 
in front of a cave formed in a curious way by huge rocks not 
part of the living mountain; this he informed us was the 
‘Grotto des Anges.’ 

Perchance some cave-dwelling hermit of prophetic spint, 
‘piercing the dark mantle of the future,’ had seen the grotto 
illuminated bv our presence (or candles), and thus named the 
place. Flattered by the thought and perceiving that the 
cave combined utilitarianism with angelicism, we announced 
that here we would stay. 

The spot was ideal, and as it subsequently turned out, with 
one exception, the only level piece of ground in the valley 
where it was possible to camp. ‘The exception was at the 
Bergerie de Ballone, half an hour farther up the valley, in which 
tiny, unsavoury, goaty shanty Dr. V. Cube and party had 
staved. 

The grotto, about 30 ft. by 15 ft. in area, formed a delight- 
fully cool sitting, dining, and storage room, and liberated our 
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tents for sleeping in exclusively. One hundred feet below was 
the stream, with a bathing pool in the ample shade of the 
magnificent pines. Immediately opposite the precipitous 
summit of Pagha Orba towered over 4,000 ft. above its 
wooded base. Our camp itself was at an elevation of some 
4,000 ft., and the cool nights necessitated all available clothing 
being used when sleeping. There was always a breeze in the 
island, whether in the mountains or at sea level, otherwise the 
heat in the daytime would probably have proved trying. 

Only once did it rain during our holiday, a thunderstorm 
of two hours’ duration demonstrating that the roof of the 
grotto was not everywhere quite watertight. 

The next morning we started out to prospect our mountain 
environment in general, and Paglia Orba in particular. Our 
destination was the Col Foggiale, which forms the termination 
of the western branch of the Viro valley, and is south of Paglia 
Orba. It was soon evident that should any arduous expedition 
be contemplated it would be advisable to ascend 1,000 to 
2,000 ft. above the camp before the sun rose. 

For the first half-hour we dogged our way in and out of the 
huge pines; one fallen monarch measured 120 ft. in length 
and 20 ft. in circumference. 

Another hour’s rough scrambling brought us to the edge of 
our first patch of mountain maquis. This growth somewhat 
resembles hazel or young ash plants about 5 to 6 ft. in height. 
Their stems, about the thickness of one’s finger, are closely 
packed, and have a ‘lie’ in accordance with the prevailing wind. 
On close inspection a faintly marked track made by shepherds 
passing over the col could be detected leading through suc- 
ceeding masses of this growth, hundreds of yards broad, along 
which it was possible to make our way with comparative 
comfort. If the track was lost, which 1t was on more than 
one occasion, 1t was possible to force a way for a few yards 
with the le of the stems, though this speedily ended in ex- 
haustion of strength—and adequate epithets—but to move 
against the he was a physical impossibility. Small wonder 
that the hero of a vendetta has no difficulty in evading the 
gendarmes in this stuff, nor could a bloodhound follow his 
trail through it. About sea level cacti and other species of 
plants form impenetrable masses of growth which are also 
called maquis. 

Refreshed by a breeze on the col an hour later, we pro- 
~spected a route up the south wall of the long west ridge of 
Paglia Orba, the top of which forms a sloping back up to the 
summit, which rose some 2,000 ft. above us. 
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Two days later Jones, Mundahl, and I left the col at 7 a.m., 
aud following this route made rapid progress until we were 
pleasantly delayed by a 100-ft. chimney which brought 
into play what might in physiological parlance be called the 
‘extraordinary ’ muscles of climbing. This negotiated, we 
reached the summit ridge without further real difficulty, and 
in a little over two hours from the col were investigating the 
recently left visiting cards of some Italians on the summit 
caim. 

Giuseppe informed us on our return ‘that there is an easier 
way ; we do not dispute this statement, but think it might not 
be easy to find at the first attempt. 

Most of the island lay at our feet, a confusing conglomera- 
tion of mountain tops, the groups of which were difficult to 
identify ; much more so were the individual summits of distant 
peaks. The southern end was obscured by haze, but the sea 
beyond Cape Corse was clearly visible. Cinto to the north- 
east looked down upon us in an imposing manner. Our tents 
over 4,000 ft. below appeared as if even a small stone deftly 
thrown would not only have reached but annihilated them. 
Every stone in Corsica seems the home of a green lizard, and 
the summit stone of Paglia Orba was no exception ; only the 
intelligence of its lizard was exceptional. He played hide 
and seek with us in a most entertaining manner after we had 
won his confidence with a few crumbs. 

We were anxious to obtain a good view of Capo Tafonato, 
perforated by its famous. hole, so in descending kept west- 
wards along the ridge for some distance. The adjoining photo 
was taken from this position, the dark rocks on the left being 
those of Paglia Orba. 

The mountain looked temptingly sporting and quite dolo- 
mitic in form and steepness. We ventured to hope that this, 
the reputedly most difficult. peak in the island, would shortly 


yield to the pressure of our rubber shoes. Of the two summits 


the southerly one above the hole appeared a little the higher, 
which appearance proved later to be a deception. 

Descending by the chimney we moved west to the Col de 
Trou, a rocky ridge joining the two mountains, and separated, 
one to sketch, one to laze, and one to photograph, the last being 
the writer. I soon found myself looking down into the Kessel 
v. Tondo, and a more lonely, savage spot I have never seen. 
The Kessel is a deep abyss walled in by the practically per- 


pendicular walls of Pagha Orba, Tafonato, Uccello, and (the — 


western) Capo Rosso, thousands of feet in height. 
I was focussing my camera on a sort of. Aiguille de la 
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Republic, when a yell rang out and echoed from wall to wall 
of the Kessel. I could not conceive that anyone could be 
coming up from such a spot, and thought I must be deceived 
in the direction of the sound (which was being repeated again 
and again), and that it came from my friends who were in the 
opposite direction. 

A fall of rocks, however, drew my attention to a figure 
dashing madly along a precipice with a rifle in his hand. Up 
went the rifle some three hundred yards away, and apparently 
covered me. Dodging behind arock, I jumped to the conclusion 
that he was a moufflon hunter ; I had disturbed his quarry, so 
had in turn to be the quarry myself. A rocky grave in the 
Kessel was not to my fancy, so looked round for a way of 
escape, but the only route for retreat was on the sky-line over 
the sharp rocky edge of the col. There was the fellow again 
dashing once more up to me. 

I said ‘ bon jour’ (though I was not feeling it), and to my 
astonishment he replied by placing his rifle in my hand. 
I opened the lock, found it loaded, and handed it back. 

He said ‘ Paglia Orba ?’ and I nodded ; I said ‘ moufflon?’ 
and he nodded. He did not understand my French, and I 
did not understand his patois, neither of which facts is a cause 
for surprise. Twenty minutes’ walk brought us to Scott- 
Jones, who was not more successful with his French than I. 
An hour later the three of us met Mundahl and our rucksack 
at the Col Foggiale. Cake and jam soon turned our new 
acquaintance into a fast friend, and I showed him to my 
camera. 

‘Our route to the camp through the maquis was a long one, 
he would be our guide.’ (Pantomimic speech goes a long way.) 

He then proceeded to tumble down the steep rocks with his 
loaded rifle in a breakneck manner, always, however, landing on 
his feet, which we, hot and breathless, did not always manage so 
successfully in our efforts to emulate his performances, but we 
arrived in camp an hour to the good. In spite of this we were 
bigoted enough in two subsequent descents to take our original 
route by the maquis! 

Peeping through and framed by the forest trees surround- 
ing our camp, the fine rocky summits of Punta Minuta and 
Capo Larghia, standing at the head of the valley, seemed 
constantly to offer a friendly invitation to try conclusions with 
them. 

Three of us started at dawn, followed the stream through the 
pine forest up the valley, passed the Bergerie de Ballone, 
and in about an hour were above the tree zone and in the rough 
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rocky head of the valley, which here branches in a Y-shaped 
manner to enclose the two peaks. 

Following the right-hand branch of the Y, in three hours 
we were at the base of the two imposing towers which give the 
distinctive form to Capo Larghia. Von Cube’s party had made 
a route straight up from here, but we kept on to the Col de 
Crocetta between this peak and Monte Falo, which we reached 
in four hours from camp. Attacking the east tower straight 
up from the col, an interesting climb of a few hundred feet up 
grand rocks of moderate difficulty landed us on its summit. 
We were probably the second visitors there. The top was 
narrow and the rocks fell away almost sheer for hundreds of feet. 
The twin western summit a few feet below was cut off by a 
formidable gap, and beyond this again, and overtopping it, 
rose the fine form of Punta Minuta. Below to the north, en- 
circled by the rugged mountain cliffs, lay the wild Kessel von 
Trinbolaccia, which contained areas of permanent snow. 

Altogether, the immediate rock scenery was quite impres-. 
sively stimulating. Most interesting to us, however, was the 
spire-like appearance of Tafonato, peeping round the massive 
front of Paglia Orba, which former peak we were evidently 
viewing almost end on, and it was now obvious that the moun- 
tain was a gigantic leaf of rock of the narrowest dimensions. 

Two p.m. found us lunching at the col. Jones was satisfied 
with the day’s work, Mundahl would rush the summit of Cinto, 
along the mdge previously mentioned, and which looked 
deceivingly near. My flesh cried out ‘ Return with Jones,’ my 
spirit whispered * Buck up and stand on Cinto.’ An hour and 
a half’s ‘ bucking up,’ however, still found us gazing at Cinto’s 
summit across a huge gap, and the obvious alternatives were 
Cinto and a cold hungry night on the mountain ; warmth, food, 
and the Grotto des Anges. 

The flesh won this time, and was rewarded by a dish of trout, 
which the lonely and half-invalided Green had succeeded in 
catching. 

The piéce de résistance Capo Tafonato was still untasted, 
and our mountaineering appetites were sufficiently whetted for 
the bonne bouche. 

For some reason Von Cube’s party left their attack on this 
peak to about the last day of a second visit to the neighbour- 
hood, although they appeared to have climbed almost every 
other mountain in the district, and were driven back by a 
storm on reaching the hole. They and our man Giuseppe, who 
had also been up to the hole, believed its summits virgin. I was 
told at the tourist office in Ajaccio that Tafonato was climbed 
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many years ago. Such was our information in regard to its 
accessibility. In any case we felt we must visit the hole. 

Quick walking one morning enabled Mundahl and me to 
reach the foot of the rocks of the Col de Trou in 84 hours. 

A short scramble up steep but easy rocks on the east face 
in front of us led to a long, narrow, horizontal ledge which 
was like a glorified edition of the Rake’s Progress on Scafell. 
The rake runs parallel to and below the hole, and is the key 
to the ascent into the hole and on to both the summits. 

Where the ledge gave out south of the hole, easy rocks led 
upwards, and doubling back we entered the hole from its 
southern extremity. 

My attempts to make a word picture of the spot are almost 
futile, as were also my attempts to depict the place by means 
of a camera. 

The place surely is unique, and one of the most impressive 
and remarkable mountain freaks to be seen anywhere. In > 
saying this Torghatten, off the Norwegian Nordland, is not for- 
gotten, as it is mildly comparable. 

The Fensterthurm in the Rosengarten group of the Dolomites 
has a closer resemblance in that it also is a very narrow leaf 
of rock perforated by a hole, but the ‘ fenster ’ is a small affair 
and the rock itself a mere toy in comparison with Tafonato. 

The hole is roughly 100 ft. long, 40 ft. in height, and 380 ft. 
in width, and as this last dimension also represents the thick- 
ness of the mountain, which rises for another 400 ft. or so, it 
will be seen that the peak is excessively steep. 

The tloor sloped to the west at a general angle of 45°. The 
roof gave one the impression of standing under a huge rough 
stone bridge, and the knowledge that this bridge supported 
the weight of a considerable portion of a mountain above 
one’s head gave a sensation as unusual as it was uncanny. 

To the east the mountain fell away almost sheer for many 
hundreds of feet ; to the west one saw nothing on looking down 
until the eye rested on the valley 5,000 ft. below. The dark 
gloomy margin of the hole framed a dazzling illuminated pic- 
ture of the green valley, flanked by high, brown, rocky moun- 
tain ridges running 12 miles straight down to the white foam- 
streaked edge of the Mediterranean blue. Our enthusiasm 
was only tempered by the absence of our two friends, but see 
this sight they must. 

Where was Jones’s panoramic camera too—the only kind 
of any real use in our position, and then only useful if held 
to take a vertical picture. An aeroplane would afford the 
best means of photographing the hole at close quarters. 
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Legend has it his Satanic Majesty was ploughing out the 
Corsican valleys. St. Martin rallied him on his crooked ways 
in general, and furrows in particular. The Devil thrashed the 
oxen in his rage, causing them to bolt. Mad with passion he 
threw a rock into the air, which piercing the mountain, fell by 
the shore of Lac Nino, where it may now be seen. 

A more credible statement in connection with the hole is that 
on a certain hour of a certain day in the year the sun shines 
directly through the aperture, forming an impressive spectacle 
from the valley. 

Leaving the hole by the way we entered, a notch south of 
the southern summit was reached at noon. Rucksacks were now 
discarded, for a formidable 40-ft. rock wall barred our way— 
a tit-bit for Mundahl, who has a partiality for rock faces with 
scanty holds, to lead up. This negotiated, a traverse by means 
of tiny footholds only landed us into a small cave in the 
here remarkably honeycombed rock, which firma loca, if not 
comfortable, was safe. This honeycombing of the rock was 
very marked in places on this peak, Paglia Orba, and in the 
Tavignano gorge. The appearance is that of petrified sponge, 
and we were now in a large hole of an extra large sponge. 
The porphyry of which a large portion of these mountains is 
formed is splendid stuff for climbing purposes; this sponge 
rock, however, is a shade too good for clothes and cuticle. 

Backing up and out of the cave a surprise awaited us as great 
as that of Crusoe when he saw the footprint in the sand. 
Behold—an iron piton driven into a slabby rock face, and 
attached to the piton two loops of cord! All were evidently 
quite new. 

We realised that if the insertors of that piton could climb 
the wall we had just surmounted, they were as capable of 
reaching the summit as we were. If they had failed, so in all 
probability should we. At any rate they had a great respect 
for that rock face, and we did not carry pitons in our pockets ! 
Had we done so, however, we might have been 380 ft. of 
rope line to the good a few hours later, so it may be well to 
cry quits. 

A few minutes after a short but difficult pitch stopped our 
progress for twenty minutes. In one sense everything was 
pitch or would have been had a slip occurred, but there are 
degrees of pitchiness, and this bit was extra pitchy. 

The difficulty presented an old climbing problem, which loses 
none of its interest on the score of antiquity, when it has to be 
solved on a fresh and untried place. ‘If I swing from my 
footholds. will an arm pull land me in safety ?’ In this case 
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the awkward part was you had to swing and arm pull before 
you could see whether there was any safety to land into ! 

The swing was eventually taken, and safety was found to be 
represented by a rock pin round the corner—quite a large 
safety pin! 

We were now on the summit ridge, almost as narrow and ° 
sensational a one as the Dolomites can show. A_ boulder 
attached by friction and overhanging the drop on the west side, 
reminded me of a similar one on approaching the bad bit of the 
still unclimbed Stedtind in the Norwegian Nordland. 

We ‘ sensationed ’ across it, wriggled up a difficult chimney 
corner, and soon stood, not on the top of Tafonato but of 
its second summit. Across a fearsome gap the north summit 
rose some 20 ft. higher. We both agreed that two super- 
imposed stones which we found on our summit had, in all 
probability, been placed there by human hands. 

The 400 ft. from the hole had taken us three hours to climb. 

Descending to the safety-pin pitch, we hitched a spare 
line over a rock to ‘ abseilen.’ The line jammed after our 
descent, time was getting short, so we, as well as our prede- 
cessors, had to leave our mark on the mountain. 

In our rope dislodging efforts Mundahl’s panama hat was 
knocked off, and bending over the precipice, mirabile dictu, 
I saw it sail away in a bee line for our rucksacks 200 ft. below, 
where it came to rest. 

When we arrived at the same spot a superb spectacle pre- 
sented itself, as the setting sun was shining through a sea of 
cloudy billows rolling over from the Mediterranean, a sight 
which kept my camera busy for an all-too-precious half-hour 
of daylight. 

Our way home was no promenade even with a lantern. For- 
tunately we passed the maquis before darkness set in. Our 
only candle burnt out, and I have no distinct recollection of 
how we stumbled and tumbled through the last piece of the 
forest, but 1 do remember the weird Rembrantesque appearance 
the lantern-illuminated grotto and its occupants presented, 
as we emerged from the darkness. 

After supper Giuseppe treated us to some of the sombre, 
funereal, native dirges, which fitted in well with the surround- 
ings, if not with our good spirits. 

The ascent of the northern summit came as a somewhat 
disappointing anti-climax, after our sport on the southem. 

After introducing Jones and Green to the hole, Mundahl 
and I emerged from its northern end. It was my turn to lead, 
and the task proved surprisingly easy. A ledge followed by 
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a broken up terrace led in a spirally ascending manner from 
the eastern to the western side of the peak, when an easy 
chimney landed us nght under the summit tower ; fetching a 
compass round this a small cairn was reached on its top, and 
in 25 minutes from the hole we were waving a salute to our 
* astonished companions at the col. Anyone capable of reaching 
the hole was also capable of reaching this summit, and quite 
likely the information given in Ajaccio was correct. 

We subsequently learned that a party of Italians had been 
on the mountain about three weeks before us, and in all proba- 
bility 1t was their piton on the southern peak we had encoun- 
tered. 

As I had expected a hard tussle my camera had been left 
at the col, to my great annoyance now, as our sporting southern 
peak showed up magnificently in all its steepness. Mundahl, 
however, compensated for its absence by decorating the back 
of our map with an excellent sketch. 

Reluctantly we struck camp at the end of twelve days. 
Calassima turned out en masse to see our cavalcade pass through. 
I always feel on these camping expeditions that one acts the 
part of a travelling show for the entertainment of the natives, 
and if no other good accrues one has the satisfaction of at least 
affording some amusement to simple folk. At Albertacce the 
mayor invited us into his house, and we clinked glasses with a 
room full of people. Green’s * Vive l’entente cordiale’ (which 
was a great success on more than one occasion) was received 
with acclamation, and the au revoirs were equally cordial. 

We slept at Calacuccia, but decided to keep Giuseppe for 
our few remaining days. Crossing the Niolo valley, we 
ascended the opposite slopes for 2,500 ft. to the Col de la 
“Rinella, and crossed a partially cultivated plateau to traverse 
the Forét de Niolo. On this plateau we noticed some grass 
for the first time. The absence of grass 1s largely made up 
for in appearance by several varieties of ubiquitous aromatic 
shrubs. 

We lunched by a spring in the forest, “la Fontaine d’ Argent,’ 
the water of which was stated to be so cold that it was 1m- 
possible to pick twelve pebbles consecutively out of 1t. After 
disproving this statement we proved the excellent drinking 
quality of the water. Emerging from the forest the long 
stretch of the superb valley of the Tavignano rapidly un- 
folded itself to our gaze. It would be almost impossible to 
exaggerate the exceeding beauty of this valley. The combi- 
nation of aiguille, forest, crag, and torrent seemed perfection. 

The winding path descends through it for over 2,000 ft., 
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giving a beautiful and varied picture at each turn. Nearing 
the Val de Vecchio, the enclosing mountain sides converge 
to form the gorge proper, a huge fissure formed by grand 
and in places overhanging cliffs, the gloom of which made an 
effective contrast to the brilliant sunshine we had just quitted. 
As we emerged into sunshine again, Corte came in sight; so 
ended a never-to-be-forgotten valley walk. 

My holiday watch played me a trick the next morning—it 
lost time, and I the train which conveyed my companions to 
Ile Rousse. I was really pleased, as I much wished to see the 
Restonica valley. 

A three hours’ tramp up the valley, however, did not enable 
me to reach its head. Magnificent as this gorge is, it impressed 
me less than its rival sister gorge of the Tavignano. The 
narrow portals of the latter are wanting, it is less varied, the 
foreground rocks are less fantastic, although flanked by fine 
aiguillated ridges in the distance, and the path is so densely | 
wooded as to render distant views difficult. Both gorges are 
best seen by the afternoon lighting. 

Arriving at Ile Rousse, I found my companions encamped in 
a market garden. Our camp dining-room had changed from 
the shade of a grotto to that of a large fig tree, laden with 
figs in excellent condition. Ile Rousse was en féte, and we 
found ourselves in the evening part of a rollicking crowd, 
-wading through a sea of confetti, and returned to our tents 
nearly blinded with scent squirts. 

At the neighbouring village of Aljaolo we met an artist of 
another nationality, who, after informing me that a man had 
been killed in vendetta there a week or two previously for 
attentions to someone else’s wife, introduced me to a handsome 
Corsican girl and asked me, in her presence and that of her 
lusty young husband, if I did not think she was very beautiful. 
For the second time in my holiday I felt that some pessimistic 
friends at home were right, and that ‘ Corsica was a dangerous 
place.” I took my life in my hand and said ‘ Oh oui, trés jolie.’ 
Surely the days of chivalry are not over! 

Lastly, a few general impressions. 

The inhabitants are courteous, kindly, and hospitable, and if 
easy-going, disinclined for work, and apt to regard walking 
as a sign of mental instability, excuse can be found in the 
genial, lazy chmate, where the possession of a chestnut tree 
is almost sufficient wealth to maintain one family for a year. 

Vendetta at the present day seems only another name for 
lynch law. 

The proximity of the mountain ranges to the blue Mediter- 
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ranean, the historical interest of the island, the brilliant and 
certain sunshine, to mention only a few outstanding features, 
combine to give a characteristic charm to the island all its own. 

Comparisons may be odious, but they are useful—one could 
not but be reminded of the Dolomites. 

D’Oro, Paglia Orba, and Tafonato will not compare to 
advantage with Cristallo, the Cimon de la Pala, and the 
Langkofel, but the Kessel von Tondo, the gorges of the Tavig- 
nano and the Restonica, with the Scala de Santa Regina, in their 
respective classes of scenery, will hold their own with the best 
the Tyrol can show. 

Jones and I spent our last, but by no means least interesting, 
day in visiting picturesque, historical Calvi. 

As the evening tints on the mountains leaving Ile Rousse 
more than equalled in beauty even those of the dawn which had 
greeted our approach to the island, so the realisation of our 
holiday had more than equalled the expectations we had formed. 

Au revoir, belle Corse ! 


A NIGHT ON THE SUSTENHORN. 
By H. V. READE. 


ESLIE STEPHEN has wisely said that there is no moun- 
tain in the Alps which may not, in some circumstances, 

be excessively dangerous. It might similarly be said that 
there is no mountain on which a party may not manage to get 
benighted. The experience of being benighted is not only 
interesting but instructive, and I am even disposed to maintain 
that it is an essential part of a sound mountaineering education. 
This does not mean that it should be incurred deliberately. 
One might as well deliberately plan to be shipwrecked. The 
unexpectedness of the thing is half its charm. Nor should it 
become a habit. Those who are benighted once or twice 
every season may reasonably be accused, if not of rashness 
or incompetence, yet at any rate of being prone, as the brisk 
Western dialect has it, to bite off more than they can chew. 
And the time may come when these violent delights have 
violent endings. Never to have been benighted, on the 
other hand, with guides or without, argues either singular good 
fortune or a certain lack of enterprise, as of those who do their 
climbing by contract, where safe delivery for table d’héte is 
guaranteed, and time is of the essence of the bargain. Some- 
where between the two les the golden mean, but it is better 
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to err by defect than by excess. Not of all things is it true that 
‘the road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom.’ 

We certainly had no thoughts of being benighted when we 
left Stein on July 21, 1909, to traverse the two Sustenhérner. 
It was practically our first expedition, for one thing, and for 
another we were meaning to descend by the Sustenlimmi to 
Géschenen Alp, and meet the ladies of the party, who went 
round, the same day, by the Susten Pass and Gdéschenen. 
Nor did we suppose that the climb would be very long or 
difficult. Our original idea had been to ascend the Hinter 
Sustenhorn, by its W. ‘face (route No. 4 of the ‘ Climbers’ 
Guide ’) and then follow the ridge to the Sustenhorn proper. 
But after we had watched, from the Bockberg, that Western 
face streaming with avalanches all an afternoon, we thought 
it wiser to leave it alone, even in the early morning, and decided 
on the N.E. aréte. This route had two other points in its 
favour ; it would give a complete traverse of the two peaks, 
and it was first climbed by the friend who had joined us for 
part of the previous season, Valére Fynn. We reckoned six 
hours to the top, three or four to the higher peak, and another 
three down to Géschenen Alp—say, fourteen hours or so with 
all halts. Four o’clock seemed early enough to start; it was 
actually 4.15. A walk on the previous afternoon had shown 
us where to leave the well-kept path to the Susten Pass, and 
after three-quarters of an hour we struck off, over broken 
but easy ground, coasted round the K. face of the Sustenspitz, 
and by grass, snow, and débris reached the Kalchthalfirn 
in another hour and a half. A short half-hour across this 
would have taken us to the foot of the Sustenjoch, but we 
should have lost height, and in order to keep our level we decided 
to climb the face of the N.E. ridge and strike it some way above 
the pass. The short cut was not a success. There were no 
real difficulties, but rotten rocks, bad snow, and gullies which 
had to be avoided or crossed at a rush, caused annoying delays, 
and kept us at work for a good two hours. Ten o’clock, and 
not less than three hours to the top, clearly there was no time 
to lose. Yet we lost a good deal, from causes entirely beyond 
our control. Truth to tell, if we were three hours from the 
top of our mountain, we were much further from the top of our 
form. The aréte is for the most part fairly easy, and was in 
good condition except for some stretches of deep soft snow, 
probably due to the recent bad weather. We turned the 
‘ first precipitous bit,’ rightly or wrongly, by a long and rather 
unpleasant traverse on the rotten rocks of the N. face, and 
climbed the second direct, as per guide book. But the three 
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hours had grown to four and a half when we reached the top 
of the Hinter Sustenhorn, and as we looked at the long and 
jagged ridge that formed the next stage of our journey, we 
felt that our time-table needed further revision. Mountains 
are not always amenable to the system of closure by compart- 
ments. It was 8 o’clock; by 7, we said stoutly, we must be 
on the other Sustenhorn, and that would give us an hour and 
a half of daylight to get down to the path. 


Alas! regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play, 
No sense have they of ills to come— 


At any rate, there was no turning back, the other ways off the 
Hinter Sustenhorn were either longer or unsafe for a descent 
in the afternoon, not to mention the fact that they would have 
taken us to a wrong valley. 

The first bit was simple, but presently we were driven off 
the ridge, to traverses on the W. face—slow and awkward 
traverses, we called them, though if there had been any spec- 
tators they might have transferred the epithets. It was 6 
when we came to the lowest gap, 7.10 when we had climbed 
up again to the nameless peak on the ridge, actually higher 
than the Hinter Sustenhorn. By this time the 8.W. wind, 
lord of the weather throughout that disastrous season, had 
wrapped us in cloud, and sleet was falling. Our last chance 
of avoiding a bivouac in these unattractive conditions pre- 
sented itself a little later, when the ndge turned to snow ; 
it was to traverse the snow-slopes on our right, under the Gross 
Sustenhorn, straight to the Sustenlimmi. We descended a little, 
and then bore southwards. But we knew, from our observations 
three days earlier, that somewhere between us and the desired 
haven lay a line of ice-cliffs. We ought to be above them, but 
we could not be sure of it; the mist was thicker than ever, and 
the compass could only give us the general direction. We 
hesitated, altered our course, and at the psychological moment 
—a little after 8 p.m., to be more precise—an island of rock 
appeared just below us. ‘ The very place to spend the night,’ 
cried Farrar cheerily, and indeed it seemed made for the 
purpose. It was broad, gently inclined, dry, and inspection 
disclosed a shelf in one corner on which we could sit comfort- 
ably, with backs against the rock. The snow had ceased to 
fall, we were out of the wind, it only remained to make our 
toilets before darkness set in. To one at least of the party 
there was @ curious sense of unreality about the affair—we 
could not really be benighted, something must happen at the 
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last minute to extricate us, or we should wake up and find 
ourselves comfortably in bed. And something did happen, 
the clouds suddenly lifted and revealed the ice-cliffs within 
100 yards of us, and behind them our pass. For a moment 
we thought of making a final dash, but it was too late. Even 
if the weather cleared, there was a considerable stretch of soft 
snow to cross, which might well prove to rest on ice; and the 
other side of the pass was unknown ground, perhaps impossible 
by lantern-light. In another minute the mist closed round us 
again and settled the matter. 

Wet stockings and socks were replaced by dry ones, wet 
boots by felt slippers. Spare shirts went over the others, 
two of us had light sweaters, and one, much envied, a spare 
pair of what the shops call * All-wool Pants.’ On our shelf of 
rock we arranged first the rope, then our gaiters, then our 
sponge-bags, making as dry and comfortable a seat as one 
could desire. Food and drink, of which we had plenty, was 
put within reach. Finally we sat down side by side, feet in 
our sacks. The hghtest man, given the warmest place in the 
middle, made a much appreciated return by throwing an arm 
round each of the others. 

+ Having brought us to this extremity, the Fates relented. 
The mist vanished, the wind dropped, ‘ the high stars grew 
bright,’ and presently came the moon, * new crescent of a hair’s 
breadth.’ It was an ideal night for a bivouac. Tradition 
demands song on such occasions. Neither Farrar nor I are 
soloists, but Gask’s outburst of love-songs, when we crossed 
the Weissthor to Macugnaga and he first felt the soft Italian 
air about him, still vibrated in our memories. Yet now it 
seemed better to sleep, if we could, and sleep we did, at in- 
tervals, disturbed only, from time to time, by the roar of a 
belated avalanche. Between whiles we talked, both of things 
appropriate to the circumstances, such as Farrayr’s five or six 
previous benightments, one near the top of Mont Blane de 
Courmayeur in a hurricane, another on the terrible slopes 
between Saas Grund and the Hotel Weissmies—and of things 
irrelevant, such as the House of Lords. The conditions were 
quite endurable. Our bodies were warm throughout the 
night, our feet for a long time; it was the knees, wet from 
the sleet of the afternoon, which felt the cold most. We 
thought that we wanted nothing but a fur carriage rug to be 
really comfortable. One of the new menagerie muffs would 
have done as well, but a spare pocket-handkerchief did not 
help much. It was found useful, though, to tie the knees 
together with string. At last there came a moment when 
zz22 
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someone suggested looking at a watch. I pointed out 
forcibly the folly of this, on the ground that we should 
probably find it to be about midnight, which would be 
very depressing. But even as I spoke I saw that the Milky 
Way, which had been over the Sustenhorn ridge to our left, 
was now 1n front of us, and when the match was struck, the 
time proved to be 2.80 a.m., a delightful surprise. Concluding 
that we must have slept much longer than we had realised, 
we resumed with fresh vigour a discussion on the Budget.and 
the prospects of the Government. 

. The last hour before dawn soon passed, and about 4 o’clock 
we began to disentangle ourselves. There was space to dance 
and ‘ the usual methods of restoring circulation were resorted 
to,’ as the journalists have it. The struggle into boots frozen 
hard proved less desperate than we had feared. Breakfast 
was postponed, and at 5 we were off, nor did anyone dare to 
suggest that the expedition should not be finished. So we 
retraced our steps to the ridge, and after a quarter of an hour’s 
hard going were so warm and comfortable that the memory 
of the night was as a dream that is past. Nevertheless we 
found ourselves indisposed to attack the iced rocks which 
confronted us. on the last bit of the aréte, and saved time by 
traversing under them until we could cut steps up a steep 
snow-gully to the ridge just 8. of the summit, where we arrived 
at 6.50. 

A short ten minutes run took us down to a halting-place, 
and we considered it to be one of the few occasions when it is 
permissible to take brandy-punch with breakfast. In another 
ten minutes we were at the Sustenlimmi, an hour brought us 
to the Kehlen Alp Hut, and another hour and a half to 
~Géschenen Alp. 

The expedition is a very fine one, probably the best to be 
made from Stein, and to return to Stein from the Sustenlimmi 
Is aS easy, of course, as to descend to Géschenen Alp. Nor 
is it excessively long. Our actual going time, the détour to 
our bivouac excluded, was 14} hrs. to the Sustenlimmi, but 
we did not find the mountain in good condition ; we lost 
about an hour by not taking to the N.E. aréte at the Sustenjoch, 
and we were climbing slowly throughout. The whole route, 
except a short bit of the aréte above the Sustenjoch, is shown 
in the photograph by Dr. Brun, taken from the Kihplan- 
kenstock. 

There are many worse things than being benighted on 
comfortable rocks in fine weather. Had the wind and sleet 
continued, or had our sacks been less well filled, we might 
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have had a very different story to tell. I retained a vivid 
enough recollection of a night in 1892, spent on a little ledge 
above the Silberliicke, without food, drink, or spare clothes, 
to appreciate the contrast. Another contrast was afforded 
to two of us later in the season, when we shared the Schwarzegg 
Hut with some twenty fellow-creatures. So closely were we 
packed on our shelf that 1t was impossible even to turn round, 
‘all the night sleep came not upon my eyelids,’ and gladly 
would I have exchanged the straw, the blankets, and the 
shelter for the bare rocks and the clean biting air of our bivouac 
under the ‘huge and thoughtful night.’ Two months later 
it was again my fate to sit upright from 8.30 p.m. to 4 a.m., 
while an all-night sitting in the House of Commons ‘lke a 
wounded snake dragged its slow length along,’ and once more 
I wished myself on the Sustenhorn, where the Budget dis- 
cussion had at least been relieved by intervals of unreproved 
slumber. : 

Valuable as the experience was, it cost us more than we 
knew. If we had finished our climb on July 21 we could have 
done the next stage of our cross-country route, the traverse 
of the Dammastock to Handegg, on the 28rd instead of on the 
28th at the third time of asking, and should not have been 
kept at Handegg : 


With close-lipped patience for our only friend, 
Sad patience, too near neighbour to despair— 


until August 2. It was well for our peace of mind that we did 
not know of the really mfohnal weather which was to envelop 
the Oberland from that time onwards, until the senior member 
of the party, left at Grindelwald by himself, was reduced to 
climbing the Wetterhorn in the company of ladies: 


Romanus—eheu, posteri negabitis— 
Emancipatus feminae 
Fert vallum et arma miles. 


But in such a season as 1909 anything was justifiable. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


REV. L. S. CALVERT, M.A., V.D. 


LANGTON SAMUEL CALVERT passed away on July 20 of this year 
after a brief illness at the age of fifty-nine years. 

For over thirty years he was Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Batley, Yorks, where he was very popular. His success 
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was great, and many of his boys have attained high positions in 
the scientific world. Calvert was a many-sided, versatile man 
and a thorough sportsman in the best sense of the word. His boys 
loved him, for his was a sunny, cheery nature, full of sympathy 
and magnetic in its attraction. It was these qualities which gained 
for him wherever he went so many friends, upon whose devotion 
and affection it was one of his greatest pleasures to dwell. In 
the autumn of last year he resigned his post, and he felt the parting 
from what he knew to be his life’s work very deeply. For seven 
brief months he was Vicar of Eastrington, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and in the short time permitted to him he gained the 
esteem of his parishioners and made many new friends. For over 
twenty-two years Calvert was Chaplain of the 4th Battalion of the 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, and he was one of the few 
chaplains who received the V.D. In his regiment he was deeply 
respected, and endeared himself to his comrades and the men, and 
exerted an influence, unique in its character, over them; for he 
was, above all, a ‘man’ in the widest sense and understood them 
thoroughly. At the time of his death he held the rank of Brigade- 
Chaplain. -His funeral—a military one—was attended also by a 
crowd of his old boys and by a very large number of friends. 

Those who knew him intimately admired him for his capa- 
cities, not the least of which was his knowledge of music sad a 
well-trained bass voice. Many a time has he given pleasure to 
visitors at Saas Grund by singing in the evening, and often have 
we seen him at the piano playing dance music for the young people. 

The greatest pleasures of Calvert’s life were found in the Alps, 
and he thought membership of this Club a high honour. For 
several seasons he was at Saas Grund, and there must be few who 
had so intimate a knowledge of the Saas Thal as he. Occasionally 
he went to the Dolomites, and once to the Albula district with 
the object of obtaining recent information for the new edition of 
‘Ball’s Guide’; and in this respect he did good service to the 
Club. He made a few new eeoaditionk but his holidays were too 
brief, and latterly too few, for him to plan out new ways. The 
old ways gave him keen enjoyment, for he was a true lover, aye, a 
worshipper, of the mountains, and was never so happy and boyish 
as when he came in view of the snow peaks. 

Farewell. loyal comrade, genial and true friend! Always hearty, 
ever true, you have crossed the pass. And ours is the sorrow, but . 
we have the memories of happy days. A. H. T. 


HENRY PASTEUR. 


In Mr. Henry Pasteur, who died on July 28 last, the Alpine Club has 
lost not only one of its most popular and most respected members but 
one of the best types of the true lover of the mountains, belonging to 
a class of which, as well as of its great mountaineers and discoverers, 
the Club may well be proud—of men whose whole souls are 
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permeated by the beauty, grandeur and glory of the mountains, and 
whose lives and characters are more or less moulded by their 
wholesome and invigorating influences. 

Henry Pasteur was born in 1827. On both his father’s and his 
mother’s side he was connected with many of the oldest and most 
distinguished families in Geneva. His Pasteur ancestors came from 
Collonge-Bellerive and settled in Geneva about the fifteenth century. 
Both his father and his grandfather were Postmasters-General of the 
Canton de Genéve, and his father took part in the Conference held 
at Berne in 1874 at which the basis of the International Postal Union 
was agreed upon. His mother was a Mdlle. Mousson, of an old 
Gascon family, and her father filled, during the period of the 
‘Cisalpine Republic,’ established by Napoleon in 1802,* and coming 
to an end with his downfall, the important post of Chancellor of the 
Swiss Confederation. The mother of Henry Pasteur’s father was 
Mdlle. Fatio, the daughter of the ill-fated Jean Baptiste Francois 
Fatio, who was Syndic of Geneva in 1794, when the effervescence of 
the French Revolution spread into the neighbouring parts of Switzer- 
land and set up a revolutionary movement marked by all the violence 
and ferocity of its prototype.t Fatio and others of the governin 
classes were arrested, brought before the revolutionary tnbunal, cad 
sentenced to be shot as aristocrats and enemies of the people. In 
his case the sentence was carried out on August 3, 1794. His last 
letter to his children, dated a few hours before his death, shows him 
to have been a man of a lofty courage and of great nobility of charac- 
ter, and evinces the absolute confidence he had in his son-in-law, 
Pasteur. Fatio had married Mdlle. de Pelissari, and through her 
the old chateau of Grand Sacconnex, which Henry Pasteur trans- 
formed, whilst preserving the original contour and walls, into the 
beautiful modern residence with which many members of the 
Alpine Club have been familiar, pass:d into the Pasteur family. 
The old castle had been in her family for many generations and was 
an excellent specimen of .a mediwval fortified residence. Henry 
Pasteur himself married, in July 1854, Mdlle. Marcet, whose brother, 
Dr. Marcet, was a well-known member of the Alpine Club, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and a zealous and original man of science, as 
well as an ardent and enthusiastic mountaineer. 

It requires but small acquaintance with the social life and family 
ties of Geneva to know from what has been said that Henry Pasteur 
was related to or connected with most of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished families in that part of the Republic—the Fatios, the 
Pictets, the Rigauds, the Lullins, the de Budées; the de Candolles, 
who in three successive generations § have made such important 
contributions to botanical science; the de la Rives, who have been 


* See the Historian’s History of the World, vol. xvii., pp. 29 et sqq. 

t For a short account of this movement see Jbid. vol. xvii., pp. 17-18. 

¢ A notice of Dr. Marcet will be found in the Alpine Journal, vol. xx., 
p. 130. 

§ M. Casimir de Candolle, the third in this line, is a brother-in-law of 
Henry Pasteur. 
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foremost in the political life of Geneva, as well as in the greater 
republic of physical science; the Marcets, two of whom, father and 
son, siine great eminence in the branches to which they dedicated 
their lives and their energies. 

Henry Pasteur was educated at the College of Geneva. He came 
to settle in England in 1846, entering the office of his uncle, Adolphe 
Pasteur, carrying on the business of an East Indian and Colonial 
broker under the firm of Patry and Pasteur. Later, he became a 
member of the firm, and so remained until 1887, when he retired, 
carrying on various commercial enterprises, chiefly in connection 
with South Africa, to the day of his death. In 1848, on the appre- 
hension of dangerous Chartist riots which filled London with dismay, 
he was sworn as a special constable. In 185] he became naturalised 
as an English citizen. In 1859 he joined the ranks of the Volunteers. 
In 1889 he visited South Africa, finding Johannesburg a mere 
huddled group of corrugated iron huts, and trekking from Kimberley 
with ox waggons, in or under which the party had to sleep, Pretoria 
and the Zoutspanberg were visited, as well as British Bechuanaland. 
In 1893, accompanied by his younger son, he again went to South 
Africa, passing over much of his former route, but visiting also 
Delagoa Bay, whence they travelled through Portuguese territory 
to Koomati Poort. 

-In 1901, when he was living at Wynches, Much Hadham, he was 
aes a Justice of the Peace for the county of Hertford. In 
July of the present year he went to Geneva for the purpose of 
attending the meetings held to celebrate the 400th anniversary 
of the birth of Calvin and the 350th of the foundation of the Collége 
de Genéve. He caught cold on the way, which in a few days 
developed into an attack of pneumonia, and he died at the house of 
his brother, Dr. Adolphe Pasteur, at Morillon, on the 28th of the 
same month. i 

His mountain expeditions began in 1846, when he first visited 
Chamonix, and ascended the Buet, under the shadow of which he 
and his were destined in later years to add frequently to the happiness 
of the denizens of the Eagle’s Nest. The writer of this notice was 
at Chamonix in that year, and it will perhaps astonish some readers 
of these lines to know what was then the accommodation for 
travellers. There were at Chamonix two small cabarets, called the 
Hotel de Londres and the Hotel de ’ Union, which between them 
might make up some five-and-twenty beds, such as they were—the 
same sort of palliasses as one met with for years afterwards at the 
Montanvert. At one of them, certainly, the table upon which meals 
were served was of deal boards supported by legs crossed like an X. 
No chairs, but a form down each side such as are used by schoolboys 
in a class room. 

From that time onwards he became devoted to the Alps, and 
whenever he could get a holiday he was off to his beloved mountains. 
Although he never affected to be among the first flight of modern 
Alpinists he was abundantly familiar with the high regions of the 
Alps and had a wide knowledge of peak, pass and glacier. He had 
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ascended Monte Rosa, Mont Blanc and the Grivola. The ascent of 
Mont Blanc was made in company with his son (now Dr.) Wm. 
Pasteur, Mr. C. E. Mathews, and M. Morshead, by the route dis- 
covered some five or six years before (in 1872) by Mr. T. S. Kennedy, 
described by him in the Alpine Journal,* and by Mr. Mathews, with 
some corrections of topographical nomenclature, in the ‘ Annals of 
Mt. Blanc.’ An interesting feature of this ascent was that near 
the summit they met Signor Sella making practically the same 
expedition as themselves, though in a more leisurely fashion, as he 
slept out on the rocks or the glacier twice before reaching the top. 
He also made, on August 26, 1880, the first ascent of the Pic de Tacul, 
in company with Mr. Davidson,{ Mr. F. Hartley, and Mr. Eccles. 
The summit was reached first by Mr. Davidson and Mr. Hartley, 
who found a shorter though more troublesome passage, and arrived 
_half-an-hour before their friends, in time to be caught by a sharp 
thunderstorm which sent them down as fast as they could go. The 
others escaped the transient storm and were rewarded by a very fine 
view. 

But Pasteur cared little for either first ascents or ‘ record’ times. 
That which predominated in him was his ardent love of Nature, 
whether on the grandest or on the humblest scale. A rare plant, a 
beautiful fern, a green meadow embosomed among firs or beeciies, 
appealed to him with the same lively sense of beauty and wonder 
as the grandest wastes of ice, snow or rock. He loved to settle 
down in some well-selected centre and explore thoroughly the 
district round him, and when his family grew up he was constantly 
accompanied by them. Two of his favourite haunts were the 
Val de Bagnes and the Arolla district. He passed one of his holidays 
in Dauphiné and had made some of the principal passes there. He 
knew the Oberland and Zermatt well. In fact he was almost a 
living dictionary of the Alps from end to end. The district he loved 
best, however, was that of Mont Blanc, which he knew with a 
thoroughness not attained by many. He had made most, if not all, 
of the best-known passes across the range, whether above or below 
the snow-line, and the same may be said of a great part of the Swiss 
Alps. Indeed there was hardly a part of Switzerland where he had 
not wandered. ‘ Where rose the mountains there to him were 
friends,’ and the mountains came first, the climbing next, in his 
affections. One consequence was that to the last, and when he was 
past eighty, his enjoyment of scenery was as keen as ever. Few 
places that he had visited gave him livelier pleasure than the ex- 
quisite wood walks—one of which he helped to make—near the 
Kagle’s Nest, where he and his family were frequent and most 
welcome guests. 

He was elected a member of the Club in 1873, a member of the 
Committee in 1882, and Vice-President in 1893. The International 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. vi., p. 168. 
t Pp. 213-5, see also p. 266. 
$ Now Sir W. Edward Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., K.C. 
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Congress of Alpine Clubs was held at Geneva from August 1 to 4, 1879, 
and on the first of these days Mr. Pasteur held a reception in his 
beautiful house and grounds at Grand Sacconnex. The weather was 
magnificent, the views of Mont Blanc superb, and the success of the 
féte complete.* 

It may not be out of place to mention here a meeting of much 
interest to him and the friends concerned which took place at 
Chamonix in September 1896. Mr. Pasteur began his mountain 
experiences at Chamonix in June 1846, when among his expe- 
ditions was one made in company with his father and his brother, 
Dr. Adolphe Pasteur, to the Mer de Glace. On September 9, 1846, 
M. Loppé, whose name is now indelibly associated both with Mont 
Blanc and the Alpine Club, made his first acquaintance with the 
ice-world, on the Rirahleck Pass. Mr. Justice Wills (as he was in 
1896) first set his foot on a glacier on September 23, 1846, when he 
went to the Jardin from Chamonix. It was agreed that the three 
friends should celebrate their Alpine jubilee at Chamonix, and that 
on September 23, they should take the same excursion as one of 
them had taken that day fifty years ago, and end the day more 
Anglico with a dinner. In the night before, a violent storm of wind 
and snow broke out quite suddenly, lasting some three hours, after 
which the outlook was transformed into the scenery of winter, with 
a perfectly clear sky and a brilliant full moon. The ascent of the 
Couverele and Les Egralets (the old line of 1846) proved impractic- 
able, with nearly a foot of new snow upon them; but the party, 
which included two ladies, went as far as the foot of the Séracs 
of the Géant and then returned to Chamonix. Some other friends 
had been found at ‘ The Priory,’ and probably none of those who sat 
down to the excellent dinner at the Hétel Royal will forget that 
evening, or believe that it is impossible—notwithstanding certain 
recent discussions—for a man very well over fifty to be fit still for 
a good day’s work in the mountains. The youngest of the three was 
close upon sixty-eight. | 

In person, Pasteur was rather over the middle height, stronglv 
built and well proportioned. His countenance indicated both 
firmness and gentleness. He was clean-shaven, except for a mous- 
tache. His face had an oval contour, regular and graceful, his 
features were finely chiselled and well-defined. It was not till 
within some two years before his death that even streaks of grey 
began to show on the abundant black hair, which showed no trace of 
baldness, and to the last his activity was but little impaired, and 
both at Sacconnex and at Wynches he would do a day’s work in his 
gardens and grounds such as many a young man might have envied. 
Just as in mental activity, so in his love of Nature, years seemed to 
have no power over him, and he might well have said 

Age hath not dimmed 
In me my relish of fair prospect—scenes 
Which pleased and charmed me young, no longer young 
Still please me, still have power to charm. 

* Accounts of the meeting will be found in the Echo des Alpes, vol. for 1879, 
and in the Alpine Journal, vol. ix., p. 333. 
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His character was marked by integrity, justice, fidelity and 
charity. To those who differed from him he was scrupulously fair 
and even generous. He spoke ill of no man and had no uncharitable 
thoughts. His manners were distinguished, with something of the 
courtly grace of an older time. There was a heartiness and sincerity 
about his welcome of a friend of which many readers must have felt 
the charm. His placidity of temper, his unruffled cheerfulness in 
all situations and circumstances, his never-failing courtesy and 
consideration for others as well as his great stores of information and 
the accuracy of his memory made him a delightful companion, and 
were never better illustrated than in mountain travel, which has a 
singular knack of bringing to the surface the roughnesses as well as 
the pleasanter elements of character. He was the most faithful and 
the most constant of friends. The friends he had, ‘and their 
adoption tried,’ were ‘ grappled to’ his ‘soul with hoops of steel.’ 
He had the crowning grace of modesty, and thought of himself far 
less than, without any presumption, he might well have done. His 
death, notwithstanding his eighty-two years, might, in one sense, be 
called premature, for in many respects he was still young, but his 
life Had been a happy one. He had lost one son, a boy at school, 
between thirty and forty years ago, whose death had hit his parents 
hard, but, with that exception, he had not been called upon to meet 
sorrows of this kind other than such as are inevitable in the course 
of a long life. He had seen his family grow up around him in 
prosperity and honour, inheriting his love of the mountains, several 
happily married, and all in perfect harmony. He had kept his 
jubilee of married life, surrounded by everything that could make 
domestic life happy. He saw a second generation growing up 
around him who were the objects of his tenderest interest, and who, 
one and all, adored him. His summer home commanded views of 
his favourite range of Mont Blanc of unsurpassed beauty and 
grandeur. He had hardly known illness, and he passed peacefully 
away surrounded by many of those he loved best. 


_ The friend who writes this sketch had known him for full fifty 

years. They made acquaintance in 1859, carrying their rifles side by 
side as privates in the 6th Surrey R.V. Community of tastes and 
of ideas soon ripened the casual acquaintance into a friendship, and 
for more than forty years the friendship has been clcse and intimate 
and has embraced their respective families. It is at all events with 
a loving hand that this imperfect notice has been penned of one who, 
both at home and abroad, has added much to the sunshine of the 
writer’s life. : 

ALFRED WILLS. 
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ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1909. 


On June 28, Herr Edmund Gtitl, of Vienna, was killed while 
leading a party of six friends up the N.E. face of the Multereck 
(Grimming). He had 30 metres of rope out when he for some un- 
Neri reason fell, shattering his skull at his companions’ 
eet. 

He was a very prominent member of the Austrian Club, thirty 
years of age, and 1s described as a very competent mountaineer as 
well as a most charming companion. 

On July 21, Herr Gustav Barthel, of Chemnitz, Saxony, while 
leading on an ascent of the very exposed Guglia di Brenta, and when 
close to the summit, fell about 1,000 feet, and was instantly killed. 
His companion was only saved by the breaking of the belayed rope. 

Barthel was a well-known and very competent climber, forty-six 
years of age, a professor at the local gymnasium. Among many 
other expeditions he was the leader of the first successful attack on 
the very difficult S. aréte of the Thurnerkamp. 

On July 21, a young schoolmaster, Herr Wilhelm Lass, of Vienna, 
was killed while attempting the N. face of the Terglon with Herr 
K. Plaichinger of the same place. The rope, by which he is reported 
to have been trying to pull himself up, broke and he fell about 75 
metres till the rope-end caught on a rock and held him. He, 
however, speedily succumbed to his injuries. Plaichinger managed 
to descend alone the next day. Both are described as very capable 
rock climbers. 

On July 21, Mr. Percy Shannon, with his brother Mr. William 
Shannon and Mr. P. Greenfield, ascended the Elsighorn from Adel- 
boden. During the descent falling snow rendered the grass slopes 
slippery, causing Mr. Percy Shannon to fall, and he died in his 
brother’s arms before the rescue party fetched by Mr. Greenfield 
could reach him. 

On August 2, two young engineers, Herren Seese and Besser, 
left the Rottal Hut to ascend the Jungfrau. They lagged 
behind the other parties, and on the 6th the frozen body of Seese 
with a piece of rope tied round his waist was found close to the 
summit. The body of Besser could not be found. It is presumed 
that while resting near the Hochfirn the party was overwhelmed 
by an avalanche, as a map belonging to Seese was, on the 9th, 
found lying on a recent avalanche. 

Besser was apparently carried down, while Seese continued the 
ascent with the sack and axe belonging to Besser, hoping to find 
people on the summit. His strength, however, gave out and he 
succumbed to exposure, as the following day snow and bad weather 
set in. 

On September 10 two parties, viz. Dr. Winkelmann and Herr O. 
Guggenbihl, both of Ziirich, and a young student, Erich Hermann, 
of Marburg, with the guide Knecht, of Gsteigwiler, left the Bergli 
hut to ascend the Jungfrau. 
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Below the Rottalsattel they were forced by a very violent storm 
to retrace their steps. They lost their way in the mist, and the first . 
two were found early next morning about 400 to 500 yards to the 
right of the regular track, Winkelmann having died from cold 
at about 11 the previous night while Guggenbiihl was considerably 
exhausted. 

The other two were found a little later (from Guggenbiihl’s indi- 
cations, who had heard their shouts up to about midnight) on the 
western rocks of the Walcherhorn ridge, dead from cold and ex- 
haustion. 

On August 2, Dott Emilio Castelli and Carlo Piatti, both well- 
known and active mountaineers belonging to the Como Section of 
the C. A. I., were killed while descending the Piz Badile (m. 3,307) 
by the route usually followed. Castelli was leading and Piatti 
bringing up the rear. It is supposed that the snow balling under 
the boot of the leader caused him to slip, dragging Piatti after him. 
The shaft of Piatti’s ice-axe broke at a critical moment, and the 
two unfortunate climbers fell some 200 metres. Castelli was 
fatally injured, and Piatti cannot have survived more than a few 
hours. 

The bodies were taken down to Bagni del Masino. 

On August 7, after a successful ascent of the Ecrins, M. Jean 
Capdepont, his sister, and Herr Gley slipped on the ice of the steep 
slope leading from the Col des Ecrins to the Gl. de la Bonne Pierre. 
Herr Gley was instantly killed and Mile. Capdepont speedily 
succumbed to her injuries, the other climber reaching La Bérarde 
next day half dead. 

On August 4, Mr. Herbert Francis William Tatham, aged forty- 
seven, an Eton housemaster, ascended the Aig. de L’M. direct from 
Chamonix with his nephew. Shortly before 7 p.m. they were de- 
scending by the usual zigzag track and were within a couple of 
minutes of the Ponts Path by the Angle when Mr. Tatham, jun., 
heard a cry, and, looking round, saw his uncle rolling down a slope 
covered with Alpine rose bushes and then fall over a sheer pitch 
about 30 feet high. Mr. Tatham, jun., immediately summoned 
assistance from the Montanvert. Mr. 8S. F. Staffurth, A.C., with his 
guides and Miss Mudd of the Ladies’ A.C., hurried to the spot, but 
it was soon apparent that life was extinct, the skull being fractured. 

Mr. Tatham was an experienced climber and was formerly a 
prominent athlete and one of the best exponents of the ‘ Wall’ 
game. 

On August 8, Herr Graf, engineer of Meran, had just untied himself 
on the summit of the Kénigspitze when he broke through the cornice 
and fell many hundreds of feet on to the Sulden Glacier. 

On August 15, Signori G@. Bompadre, A. Castelnuovo, and P. 
Sommaruga, of the C.A.I., went up from Macugnaga to a bivouac 
on the rocks of the Nord End, about 3,700 m. (considerably 
higher than the Marinelli hut), to make the ascent of the 
Macugnaga face of the Nord End. They started next morning 
and have not since been heard of. The weather on the morning 
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of the 16th became threatening, and the same night a great storm 
. broke, lasting for two days. 

A search party left Macugnaga on the afternoon of the 17th, and 
on the 18th the guides, notwithstanding the bad weather, reached the 
bivouac, where they found the blankets and a sack containing clothing. 

On the 22nd a caravan of guides, led by Clemente Imseng, reached 
the summit of the Nord End from the Swiss side, whence the two 
Zurbriggen descended, by means of a 200-metre rope, on the Macug- 
naga side and carefully examined the face with glasses. The 
guides C. and B. Jacchini and Francesco Delponte ascended mean- 
while from the Marinelli hut to a height of about 4,250 m., and 
when descending found in the Nord End couloir, a confluent of the 
Marinelli couloir, a sack belonging to Castelnuovo, open and contain- 
ing only some woollen gloves. Owing to bad weather the search 
could only be continued on the 23rd and 24th, when the rocks on 
both sides of the couloir were examined, but without regult. 

Several colleagues of the climbers j oined in the search, and they 
speak in the highest manner of the a and willing assistance 
of the Macugnaga guides and porters. 

The unfortunate climbers had reconnoitred the ground on the 8th 
and 9th of the month, and are said to have announced their intention 
to descend by the same way, which has never yet been done. No 
doubt the accident may in part be put down to the bad weather, 
but it is extremely probable that this gigantic face, the ascent of 
which under favourable conditions and by a well-trained party is one 
of the most serious expeditions in the Alps, was, in a summer like the 
_ last, never in fit condition to warrant its ascent without a very 
considerable risk. 

As no trace of the bodies was found, it is possible that the climbers 
were forced to bivouac a second time and succumbed to the violence 
of the storm. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that an expedition of this magni- 
tude imperatively demands that the rocks shall be dry (for it is for 
the greater part of the way a rock climb), the weather perfect, and 
the climbers thoroughly experienced and in first-rate condition. 

_The routes on this face are shown in a diagram in Bollettino ~ 
xxvii. page 51. The right-hand route is the line followed by Ferdi- 
nand Imseng, the leader on the first ascent in 1876, and more or less 
by Daniel Maquignaz, the leader of an English expedition in 1898, 
and is, under good conditions, safe from falling stones and ice. 
The left-hand route is, however, preferred by Mattias Zurbriicken, 
who led on the second ascent in 1893, and who has since repeated it 
once or twice, although this line appears more exposed in its lower 
portion and is described by Dr. Kugy, who made the ascent with 
Zurbriicken and Joseph Croux in 1906, as very dangerous from 
falling stones. 

In any case the ascent even under good conditions is very long 
and makes great demands on the endurance of the party, although 
the technical difficulties when the mountain is in good condition 
are not so serious as might be expected. 
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On September 8, Herr Hans Diirr, of Innsbruck, described as an 
experienced and very careful climber, aged thirty-two, set out from 
the Alplhaus, intending to follow the somewhat difficult aréte from 
the Hochwand to the Karkopf, in the Mieminger Gebirge. His 
body was discovered next day about 200 metres down on the N. face 
of the Karkopf by Herren Ernst Clement and Blaschke, members of 
a numerous body of friends forming the search-party. 

On September 8, a young Viennese, Leopold Rudolf, was leading in 
an ascent of the difficult N. face of the Hochthor in the Ennsthal. 
When close to the top he suddenly fell and was dashed to pieces, 
his companion being only saved from sharing his fate by the breaking 
of the belayed rope. 


ACCIDENT IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


On September 26, Mr. Thomas James Rennison, aged twenty-nine, 
of Kirkby Stephen, Westmorland, was killed while attempting the 
ascent of the Eagle’s Nest ridge on the Great Gable. 

The party consisted of Mr. Fred Botterll, Mr. Oliver Thorneycroft, 
Mr. Fred Aldous, and Mr. Rennison. 

Mr. Botterill had made the ascent five times previously and had 
led on four of these occasions, but in this instance Mr. Rennison 
was leading by his own wish, Mr. Botterill being second on the 
rope. When about 200 feet up and some 12 feet above the belay 
where Mr. Botterill stood, and just at the worst part of the climb, 
Mr. Rennison slipped and fell some 200 feet, being picked up in 
Needle Gully with his neck broken. 

The rope, which is described in evidence as an ordinary climbing 
rope, 80 feet long, and as having been eighteen months in use and a 
little worn, broke between Mr. Rennison and Mr. Botterill, but 
Mr. Botterill expressed the opinionthat even a new rope would have 
broken under the circumstances. 

It will be noted that in three of the accidents described in this 
number has a belayed rope failed to ensure the safety of the leader. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1909. 


Eastern Grazans. 


Punta VACHERES OF THE NEW ITALIAN ALPINE CLUB Map (no 
height given, but probably about 10,000 ft.). August 10.—Mr. 
George Yeld, with Benjamin Pession, of Val Tournanche, went up 
from Cogne by way of Gimillian and the Testa Chaplane (2,673 m.) 
of the New Map to the ridge between the Grauson and the Arpisson 
valleys. They ascended a point on that ridge (possibly that marked 
3,033 m. on the New Map, though they think that their point 
was probably higher and nearer to the P. Vacheres), and sub- 
sequently went up the P. Vacheres itself. Approximate time, 
5 hours. They could see nothing higher than their second point 
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(the Vachéres) between them and the Tour d’Arpisson (the latter 
ascended by Mr. Yeld, with Francois Pession, in 1897, A. J. xviii. 
pp. 525-6). Clouds, succeeded later by a thunderstorm, prevented 
the party from making the complete examination of the whole 
ridge which they had Wl apace o traces of a previous ascent 
were found on either of the points climbed. 

Punta DEL Tur (Climbers’ Guide to the Mountains of Cogne, 
p. 122) or Cima pi Leviona (New Italian Alpine Club Map, which 
gives the name Punta del Tuf to the point 3,392, immediately to 
the S. of the Passo del Tuf) (3,420 m.—11,221 ft.) by the W. aréte. 
August 12.—The same party, having ascended this peak by a 
variation (they went for a considerable distance up the glacier, 
instead of keeping to the actual N.E. aréte all the way) of the route 
taken on the first ascent in 1893, descended the W. aréte, passing 
over the point marked 3,262 m. on the New Map, for some distance 
beyond that point. Then, as the rocks became smooth and slabby, 
they turned to the right, and by means of a small couloir and of 
an ill-defined ridge on its right-hand side, got down to the lowest 
part of the Timorion glacier (New Map). The last piece before the 
glacier was reached was very unpleasant, as at first the slabs were 
smooth, and after that a thin covering of snow lying upon them 
made progress slow. The party then descended to Dégioz, the views 
of the Erbetet and his southern neighbours being particularly 
striking. 

The first and apparently ony previous ascent of this peak was made 
August 21, 1893, by Signor G. Bobba, with Casimir Thérisod, and 
Mr. G. Yeld, with Frangois and Sylvain Pession (A. J. xvi. pp. 507-8). 
This party went up by the N.E. aréte and descended by the 8. aréte 
to the col between the peak and the Gran Sertz, so that all three 
arétes of the mountain (so well shown on the New Map) have now 
been climbed. 

Approximate times: the ascent from Cogne should take from 
54 to 6 hours, while the descent to the end of the Timorion glacier 
took 14 hour. 

TETE DE GRANDCROU or TESTA GRAN Crou (New Map) (3,440 m. 
—11,286 ft.). August 14.—The same party, with the addition of 
a porter from Val Savaranche, made the first ascent of this point, 
which is really the last buttress of the Grand Paradis towards the 
E., and was at the time the only point still unascended between 
the Col de Grandcrou and the Grand Paradis. 

The party, starting from the Victor Emmanuel Club hut, crossed 
the Col du Grand Paradis, traversed the Noaschetta glacier, as- 
cended the Becca di Noaschetta, descended to the Col di Noas- 
chetta, and then traversed to the col between the Téte de Valnontey 
and the Téte de Grandcrou. Going exceptionally slowly they took 
nearly an hour from the Becca to the col. From the col they as- 
cended over snow by its N.W. aréte to the top of the Téte de Grand- 
crou (5 min.), where they built a small stone man. They then 
began the descent by the E. aréte to the Col de Grandcrou. The 
rocks were difficult, and the descent of the 462 ft. between the top 
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and the col took 1} hour of varied and exciting work. The party 
then made the long descent to Noasca, where they found very fair 
accommodation. The weather during the climb was very fine. 

Tour DE GRaAvuson (3,237 m.—10,621 ft.). August 18.—The 
same party, without the porter, made the first ascent of this fine 

eak, which, though well seen from mene up to this time has 
heen strangely neglected by climbers. They slept at the chalets 
of Grauson (2,271 m.), 2} hours above Cogne, where the herdsmen 
were very hospitable, and the sleeping quarters quite good. 

Leaving the chalets at 6.20 a.m. the party crossed the Lussert 
torrent and then went N.E. up to a little col in the N.E. aréte of 
the peak, from which the Lussert lakes were visible. After that 
they walked for some time 8.W. along that aréte, and then went 
diagonally from 8.E. to N.W., from ridge to hollow and from hollow 
to ridge (in places decidedly steep), till they arrived just under the 
actual summit of the peak at 10.30 a.m. (about 3} hours’ walking 
from the chalets). hen examining the mountain from Cogne 
they had been very doubtful as to which of the many points on 
the summit ridge was actually the highest, and, on finding, after 
careful examination, that the actual summit was close at hand, 
were much relieved, as it would have taken a long time to go on to 
the pinnacles further to the N.W. The mountain, on the Lussert 
glacier or N. side, is very steep, and apparently dangerous by 
reason of falling stones, though possibly a better way up may be 
found from below than the party could see from above. A stone 
man was made on the highest point. 

The route followed on the descent was entirely different from 
that taken on the ascent. There are several great couloirs in the 
S. face of the mountain that are well seen from the Grauson chalets. 
One of these big couloirs begins almost under the very summit, 
descends straight down for some time, then turns to the right 
(W.), and finally becomes a torrent bed (in parts very steep and 
not easy). In this couloir, or on its sides (except in one place where 
for a short time a side gully was followed) the party descended. 
The very last bit of the torrent bed, the steep part of which was 
about 100 metres above the Grauson chalets, was turned by the 
left bank. This is probably much the quickest route for the descent, 
as the party took only 2 hrs. 10 min. actual walking down to the 
chalets. This couloir, in which the party descended 3,000 ft. at 
least, is the great feature of the mountain, and was carefully ex- 
amined by them from the chalets on their return. 

The most interesting part of the view from the summit was the 
sight of the Valnontey from end to end. 


Mont Blane Range. 


AIGUILLE BLANCHE DE PEUTERET (4,109 m. = 13,480 ft.) ASCENT 
FROM THE Fresnay GLACIER AND DESCENT TO THE BRENVA 
GLAciER.—On August 16, 1909, Mr. H. O. Jones, with Laurent Croux 
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(guide) of Courmayeur and Laurent Croux (porter) of La Villaire, set 
out from a bivouac on the left bank of the Brouillard Glacier at 
3.25 A.M., reached the Col de Fresnay at 6, descended to the lower basin 
of the Fresnay Glacier, and reached the base of the Aiguille Blanche 
at8. Crampons were worn, and nosteps had to be cut on the steep ice 
and snow slopes ; otherwise much more time would have been taken 
to reach the Fresnay Glacier. (Subsequent observations showed 
that the base of the Aiguille Blanche could have been reached in 
much less time by crossing the Col de l’Innominata between the 
Innominata and the Aiguille Joseph Croux, and ascending the 
Fresnay Glacier, which is possible between the point thus reached 
and the base of the Aiguille Blanche.) The bergschrund was 
crossed at the foot of the second couloir 8.E. of the great icefall 
between the upper and lower basins of the Fresnay Glacier; the rocks 
on the S.E. of the couloir were followed for a short distance ; the 
couloir was then crossed and the rocks on its other (N.W.) side 
followed mainly by their crest. These rocks were at first moderately 
hard, but became much more difficult as the ascent continued, 
and some passages were of a high order of difficulty. It was intended 
to take to the snow by traversing to the north-west at a level just 
below that of the Col de Peuteret, but finding the slope to consist 
of hard ice partly covered by powdery snow it was decided to keep 
to the rocks, which was done until the summit of the more northern 
of the two rock towers on the ridge leading from the summit of 
the Aiguille Blanche to the Col de Peuteret was reached. This 
ridge was then followed to the summit reached shortly before 
4 p.m. Descending by the ordinary route on the Brenva face, a 
bivouac was made under an overhanging rock above Giissfeldt’s first 
bivouac (3,200 métres) at 6.30. From 2.30 p.m. the mountain was 
enveloped in dense fog and from 4 P.M. there was continuous hail 
or snow and thunder through the night and the next morning. 
Setting off at 5.30 a.m. on August 17 Courmayeur was reached at 
noon. 

The times (excluding halts) taken between the various points are 
as follows :-— 


h m 
Bivouac to Colde Fresnay ..  @ «a ae AO 
Descent to Glacier de Fresnay . . . . . 35 
To base of Aiguille Blanche & @ <a: & « 35 
To main aréte above Col de Peuteret 9 20 
To summit of Aiguille Blanche 1 30 
To second bivouac 2 15 


The ascent from the Fresnay Glacier by this route appears to be 
quite safe from falling stones (the only place where the tracks of 
falling stones were crossed was in traversing the couloir, and the 
few stones which were seen to fall there on that day or on previous 
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occasions fell late in the day and were quite small). The Brenva 
face is also safe in good weather when the face is in shadow. 


The route is shown on the annexed photograph, whilst the approxi- 
mate line followed by Sir Seymour King with the guides Emile Rey, 
Ambros Supersax, and Aloys Anthamatten when making the 
first ascent of this mountain on July 31, 1885, lies considerably 
higher up, nearer the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur.* It will 
be seen that Mr. H. O. Jones’s route is completely new from 
the Fresnay Glacier until the main ar¢te from the Col de Peuteret to 
the Aiguille Blanche is struck, as from the Col de Fresnay he de- 
scended direct to the lower basin of the Fresnay Glacier, whereas Sir 
Seymour’s party continued along the ridge dividing the Brouillard 
from the Fresnay Glaciers practically to where that ridge abuts 
against the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur. From this point the party 
descended with great difficulty to the upper basin of the Fresnay 
Glacier, whence they reached without difficulty the Col de Peuteret, 
and then followed the main aréte to the summit of the Aiguille 
Blanche. 

Mr. Jones’s route was the outcome of a considerable amount of 
exploration in order to find a safe route from the Fresnay side, in 
view of Sir Seymour King’s emphatic warning as to stones. This 
year no stones were observed to lie on the Fresnay Glacier at the 
foot of the Aiguille Blanche. 

How far Professor F. M. Balfour with the guide Petrus got on their 
unfortunate attempt on the Aiguille Blanche will never be known, but 
their bodies were found at the foot of the couloir on the S.E. 
side of the icefall dividing the upper and lower basins of the 
Fresnay Glacier, as marked with a t on the photograph. 

It must not be forgotten that to Mr. peas Eccles and _ his 
guides Michel and Alphonse Payot and to Signor Gruber and his 
guide Emile Rey are really due indications which eventually led to 
Sir Seymour King’s successful ascent of the Aiguille Blanche from 
the Fresnay side, now repeated, though by a distinct route, by 
Mr. H. O. Jones. Mr. Eccles’s party in 1877 had already followed 
practically the whole of Sir Seymour King’s route as far as the foot 
of the Col de Peuteret. From this point they struck up the great 
couloir contained between the main mass of the Mont Blanc de 
Courmayeur and its great E. aréte, which descends to the Col de 
Peuteret, taking to this aréte about half-way between the Aiguille 
Blanche de Peuteret and the top of Mont Blanc de Courmayeur. 
This expedition of the very first rank, was repeated with important 
differences in 1880 by Signor Gruber, under the guidance of Emile 
Rey. This party descended from the Col de Fresnay on to the 
Glacier de Fresnay, the upper basin of which they gained by climbing 
very difficult rocks at the E. side of the icefall between the upper 
and lower basins. (It was on these rocks or in the neighbouring 


* Cf. Alpine Tia vol. xii. p. 431 seq. 
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couloir that Professor Balfour and Petrus were killed in 1882.) 
From the upper basin they gained in an easy hour the Col de Peuteret 
and then follow ed the great arcte to the summit of the Mont Blanc 
de Courmayeur, being forced to bivouac at a height of 4,400 m., 
aig at the place where Rey again bivouacked with Dr. Giiss- 

eldt thirteen years later. The experience there gained may be 
said to have shown the possibility of the expedition of Sir Seymour 
King, of 1885, in which Rey took a leading part, whilst the expedi- 
tions of Mr. Eccles and Signor Gruber Ap anticipated Dr. Paul 
Giissfeldt on the great aréte of Mont Blanc de Courmayeur. The 
evolution of these expeditions, among the greatest ever carried out in 
the Alps, is exceedingly interesting, nor will the names of the great 
guides who rendered their employers such brilliant service be readilv 
forgotten, least of all that of the Italian, Emile Rey, who played 
such a leading part in the expeditions of 1880, 1885, and 1893. 

It will also be remembered that considerable exploratory work 
on this face of Mont Blanc had previously been done by Mr. John 
Birkbeck, by Mr. T. S. Kennedy and Mr. Middlemore with the 
guide J ohann Fischer, and by Mr. Garth Marshall, who, with that 
guide, was killed on the Brouillard Glacier in 1874. 

The splendidly illustrated article in Bolletino, xxxv., by F. Mondini, 
the brothers Gugliermina, and E. Canzio, should also be consulted 
by students of this face of Mont Blanc, upon which the authors 
are the most recent authorities. 

A résumé of the routes on the Brenva side of the Aiguille Blanche 


is given among Various Expeditions. 
J. P. Farrar. 


Pennine Alps. 


WEISSHORN (4512 m.=14,804 ft.).—Direct ascent from the Bies 
Glacier by the N.E. ridge. On August 31 Messrs. Oliver Perry- 
Smith and G. Winthrop Young with the guide Joseph Knubel made 
this ascent. The line of ascent appears to differ from that followed 
by Mr. Kitson in August 1871, which ascent was repeated a month 
later by Mr. Coolidge, the guides i in each case being Christian Almer 
pére and Ulrich Almer. 

Full particulars of the present ascent will be given in an early 
number. 

KLEIN Di RRENHORN (3,831 m.=12,569 ft.), by E. face. July 30, 
1909.—Dr. O. K. Williamson, with Daniel Maquignaz and Heinrich 
Fux, having left the Mischabelhiitte at 4.16 A. M., reached the 
W indjoch at 5.45 A. mM., and after a halt of five minutes descended 
the slopes on the W. side of the pass to the névé of the Ried Glacier. 
Looking at the Diirrenhorn from here, a broad snow couloir which 
descends from the col between that peak and the Klein Diirrenhorn 
is seen. The rocks to the right (N.) of this couloir were chosen 
for the ascent. Starting at 6.40 a.m., an ill-defined rock couloir 
was crossed to the right, and the party thus reached the second 
faintly marked mb to the nght of the above-mentioned snow couloir. 
The rocks here were steep and loose but not difficult. They halted 
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on the rib, 6.57-7.33 a.m. They then ascended rocks, then a snow 
ridge inclined at a moderate angle, and more similar rocks. These 
became steeper, and an interesting chimney followed by a short 
traverse to the right led to the summit at 8.45 a.m. A halt of 
33 minutes was made shortly afterwards, and the top of the Diirren- 
horn reached by the N. aréte at 11 a.m. The descent was made by 
the abominable W. aréte to Herbriggen. 

NADELHORN (4,334 m.=14,219 ft.), by N. face. August 2, 1909. 
—The same party left the Mischabelhiitte at 3.35 a.m., and having 
halted 3 minutes en route, reached the Windjoch at 5.5 a.m. Here 
the putting on of crampons exacted a halt until 5.50 a.m. A start 
up the N.E. aréte of the Nadelhorn was then made, and at 6.15 a.M. 
the party traversed to the right on to the N. face of the peak. 
_A crevasse soon necessitated a short descent, and they then ascended 
towards the aréte which connects the Nadelhorn and Stecknadel- 
horn. The snow was here powdery. A halt was made from 
6.50-6.55 a.M. They secended obliquely to the right (snow hence- 
forth excellent), and having easily crossed the bergschrund, ascended 
the very steep final snow slope. The angle of this eased off, and they 
scaled at 7.48 a.m. the N.W. aréte of the Nadelhorn at a point not 
a great distance above the lowest gap between this peak and the 
Stecknadelhorn. The summit of the Nadelhorn was reached via 
the aréte at 8.43 a.m. The descent was made in bad weather over 
the Stecknadelhorn and Hohberg Glacier to Randa, which was 
reached at about 3.30 P.M. 

DURRENHORN (4,035 m. by the E. face=13,235 ft.). July 30, 
1909.—Mr. H. Symons, with Franz Lochmatter as guide and Johann 
Perrn as porter, left the Mischabel Hiitte at 4.15 a.., and crossing 
the Windjoch Bias down the Ried Glacier till directly under 
the summit of the Diurrenhorn. Here a projecting rib of rock, 
slanting upwards slightly to the right (N.), affords an obvious means 
of attack. A couloir has soon to be crossed, down which stones 
frequently fall, but it is narrow and should be free from danger if 
taken immediately after a shower of stones. The rib gradually 
merges into the face, and the way lies almost straight up very steep 
rocks, and occasional patches of snow (which would probably 
disappear in a normal summer). Good holds can be found through- 
out, but much care is needed in testing them owing to the rotten 
nature of much of the rock. For the last third of the way the angle 
eased off somewhat, and the going became quite easy. The ridge 
was attained about 50 yards 5. of the summit, which was reached 
at 10.37. Times (actual going) : Hut to Windjoch, 1} hrs. ; Wind- 
joch to foot of peak, 20 mins.; thence to summit, 3} hrs. The 
Siegfried map shows far too much snow on this face. 


Bernese Oberland. 


Oper JuncrRAvsocH. July 30, 1909.—Dr. Andreas Fischer, 
with Hans Almer and Ulrich Almer, jun., accomplished this feat. 
Leaving the Guggi Club hut at 1.50 a.m., the party (aided by their 
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tracks made on an attempt on July 28) reached the plateau of the 
Schneehorn at 6.50 a.m. They then bore S.E., and at 7.15 a.. 
crossed the easy bergschrund at the foot of the long steep ridge 
that runs from a point on the N.E. aréte of the Jungfrau down to 
the Schneehorn. It had been hoped (as so much snow had fallen 
in June and July) that this ridge would be composed of snow. But, 
on the contrary, nearly the whole of it was made up of hard ice. 
The party aimed at a small gap (well seen from below) in the N.E. 
aréte of the Jungfrau. But, after 6 hrs. of continuous step-cutting 
up the very hard ice slope, it was decided to try the rocks to the 
left hand. These proved steep, much broken, covered with snow, 
and treacherous, so that the ascent up them required the greatest 
care, and the N.E. aréte of the Jungfrau was not attained till 
2.45 P.M., at a spot a little to the E. of the gap, that was soon reached. 
A strong and very cold N.W. wind had been blowing ever since the 
party quitted the Schneehorn, and proved to be more than un- 
pleasant on the shelterless N.E. aréte. This troublesome wind, 
the amount of ice and snow on the N.KE. aréte, and the lack of time 
prevented the party from pushing on by Mr. Meade’s route to the 
top of the Jungfrau. So it was decided to turn the ‘ gap’ into a 
pass, which may be named ‘ Ober Jungfraujoch.’ At 5 P.M., after 
much time lost in exploration, the descent towards the Jungfraufirn 
was begun down a very steep, irregular couloir, which, though not 
very tempting, was the only direct route from the ‘ gap’ that could 
be discovered. Even by the aid of a rope some 390 ft. in length, 
Hans Almer had not been able (when exploring) to see the whole of 
this couloir. It was not till 10 p.m. that the party crossed the 
bergschrund at the foot of this couloir, and then by the ordinary 
Monchjoch route reached the Bergli Club hut at 12.15 a.m. 

‘The character of the couloir (deep snow, too soft to be safe, and 
lying on ice, with some broken and loose rocks intervening) explains. 
why the party took so long on the descent. We fixed spare rope 
wherever there was a firm hold, and only moved one at a time. 
With better snow, the descent would be easy enough. Hans Almer 
worked admirably, and, besides his well-known pluck and skill, 
displayed the greatest care and took all possible precautions.’ 
(A. F.) 

UNTERBACHHORN (S. 3517 m.=11,536 ft.). South Ridge.—In 
A. J. xix. p. 355, I referred to this ridge from the Dame Alys to the 
Unterbachhorn as still unclimbed. In the interval the omission 
does not seem to have been rectified. On August 1 George Mallory 
and myself, leaving the Bel Alp Hotel at 5.30, ploughed across the 
Unterbachen Glacier and, bv means of a short open couloir, struck 
the ridge between two conspicuously sharp horns, north of a square- 
topped tower and just south of a subordinate peak (faced with 
reddish broken rock), which acts as a buttress for the south side of 
the Unterbachhorn (9 a.m.). We followed the ridge to the top of this 
. peak ’ (10 o’clock), for which, as it is the depressing fashion to 
give names to all the points in these Bel Alp ridges, we suggest 
tentatively the name Der Enkel. 
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The precipitous farther wall of the deep notch that parts this 
point from the Unterbachhorn we had foreseen would give us our 
only difficulty. It might be possible to turn it by a descent and 
traverse on the loose west face. We chose the direct attack. 
Twenty feet of difficult crack up an almost sheer slab to a projecting 
corner on the tower, a short sensational traverse on to the east face, 
and forty feet more up a steep scoop brought us to the top of the 
‘step’ and of a delightful piece i 4 climbing, worthy of Lliwedd 
(11.30). From here we followed the mdge comfortably to the 
summit (12.35). A glorious bathe in the lake was the only feature 
of the descent. G. WINTHROP YOUNG. 

Nestuorn (S. 3,820 m.=12,530 ft.). South-East Rudge.—This was 
descended in 1895 by the Messrs. Hopkinson, Slingsby and Lowe, 
who took 93 hours from the summit to the hotel.* The descent was 
repeated (in 1906?) by Mr. Walton with two good local guides. 
By report, they seem to have found the ndge as long and no less 
exacting. The chief difficulty lies in the length. It remains to be 
shown whether the foot of the aréte proper could not be reached, 
from the Ober Aletsch hut, up the crevassed glacier under the east 
face, and thence up the side wall of the ridge to the col marked 
3,533 m. in Siegfried, or whether the same point might not be reached 
from a bivouac in the Gredetschthal, onthe other side. From Bel 
Alp, however, the only approach is over the summit of the Unter- 
bachhorn and thence along the entire length of ridge. This connotes 
some 2} miles of sharp ridge-climbing, continuously exacting and 
occasionally difficult. 

In 1899 I slept out for the climb, on the Unterbachhorn, with a 
local guide. The ridge intimidated him, and we spent the day in 
failures to descend into the Gredetschthal, whence we hoped to 
re-ascend beyond Point 3,617. In 1902 we again allowed ourselves 
to be led away by the temptation of a direct ascent of the South 
ridge. 

This year Mallory and I selected a good camping oasis on the 
Unterbachen Glacier; but the weather proved contrary, and on 
August 2, with the addition of Donald Robertson, we moved round 
to the Ober Aletsch hut to attempt the short cut by the glacier 
to Col 3,533 (as suggested above). A wet snowstorm hunted us 
back next day to Bel Alp. We were, however, fresh from England, 
and, leaving the hotel the same night, at 3 a.m. (August 4) we plodded, 
first in rain and then through hail and windy snow, up to the familiar 
Unterbachen Glacier. The clouds grew lighter with dawn, and at 
7 o’clock we resolved at least to climb the Unterbachhorn and 
prospect. The rocks were covered with fresh snow and some glaze ; 
the ascent of the usual chimney proved positively difficult, and we 
only reached the summit at 9. By this time we were above the 
storm-mists, and, though still sulky and cold, the weather had a 
feeling of ‘ betterment ’ that encouraged us to proceed. The midge 
gave great climbing. The snow-covered faces forced us to follow 


* A. J., xvii. p. 588. 
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the true edge; and tower, knife-edge and notch kept every muscle 
in action, with once or twice the assistance of a double rope on 
the descent. 

We crossed Point 3,617 and reached the col at 3,533, where the 
ridge develops into the aréte of the Nesthorn, at 12.30. 

The four large initial gendarmes were turned, the first two on the 
south, the second by difficult traverses on snow and ice-covered 
slabs, necessitating much step-cutting, on the north. These took 
us until 4 P.M. ae the big steps in the aréte were for the most 
pe climbed direct. Some of them verged on the perpendicular, 

ut all offered good holds. On only one, the highest conspicuous 
tower, was time lost, when a dangerous attempt on the overhanging 
south face had to be corrected by a diagonal traverse on the north 
up a wall of snow on ice, which missed the vertical by only a few 
degrees. The last awkward rock nose was climbed direct, and 
landed us on the snowy summit just before 7 P.M. 

The snow on the north and west faces was well preserved with 
the cold winds. After due attention to a magnificent sunset over 
clouded valleys, we raced over the minor snow points of the west 
aréte and, threading the crevasses in the usual north couloir by 
failing light, reached the secure but knee-deep-laden glacier a cnek 
head—or rather eyeshot—in front of darkness. The heavy-weigh 
of the party, helped down the Ober Aletsch Glacier by a eutiy thy 
moon and by the cheery light of two glow-worms up the ‘ zigzags,’ 
reached the hotel at 12.30. 

The climb is well worth repeating. The rock is sound and very 
attractive. If free from snow, as the ridge is in most years, the 
four big gendarmes could be turned in a third of the time we took, 
and another hour at least might be saved by side-traversing many 
of the points on the long preliminary ridge. Three superfluous 
hours af trudging could also be anticipated by sleeping out below 
the Unterbachhorn. G. WintHROP YounG. 

DURLOCHHORN (2,400 m.=7,875 ft.). (See ‘ Bernese Oberland,’ 
Vol. I., Part 1, new edition, 1909.) July 31.—Rev. H. J. Heard, 
accompanied by the guides Peter Braw ind of Grindelwald, and Hans 
Gertsch, left at 3.30 a.m. the Hubelalp chalets, which are situated 
about 13 hours above and §.E. of Trachsellauenen in the Lauterbrun- 
nen Valley, where they hadslept. They ascended first by steep grass 
and old moraine in a N.E. direction, crossing close dademeuth the 
snout of the glacier, and then by steep scree slopes to the lowest of 
the rocks on the N.W. ridge of and descending from the Ebnefluh. 
This rock is known as the Diirlochhorn, about 2,400 m., so called from 
a large hole roughly about 20-25 feet across w ‘hich pierces the face, © 
and visible from Miirren. The climb from the upper part of the 
ridge, though short, was by no means easy, and necessitated a double 
rope in the ‘descent. The top was reached at 6.45. There are two 
points, separated by a gap, on each of which they placed a stone 
man. They then ascended by scree and rocks to the Rote Fluh 
(2,691 m.) from which a very fine view is to be had. | 

[‘ Jahrbuch 8.A.C.,’ xliv., contains a panoramic view from the 
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Rote Fluh. Cf. also p. 378 seg. It is certainly very strange that 
a remarkable point hike the Diirlochhorn should not have been 
previously ascended. Some confusion appears to exist between 
this point and the bastion 2,691 m. on the same ridge, which over- 
looks the Roththal and is called Rote Fluh. S.A.C., vol. xxix. p. 284 
seq. contains an interesting account of a traverse from the Roththal 
Hut to the Schmadribach, when the party apparently intended to 
ascend the ‘ Diirlocherhorn’ on the way. They, however, appear 
to have crossed the N.W. arcéte of the Ebnefluh, much above the 
Diirlochhorn which forms its lower extremity, and found a stone- 
man on a projecting rock on the aréte. Doubtless this was the 
Rote Fluh.] 


The Bregaglia Group. 


Pizzo CASSANDRA (3,222 m.=10,733 ft.), by S.B. face.—This 
route, which is declared by the guides at Chiesa to be new, was 
effected on June 26, 1909, by Captain E. L. Strutt with Josef 
Pollinger, of St. Nikolas. It may, however, only be a variation of 
Signor G. Silvestri’s expedition in 1905 (Rivista, 1909, p. 135.) 

The party left the Hotel Malenco, Chiesa, at 6 a.M., and took the 
path to the 8.W. of the hotel, which winds up the hill, and followed 
it as far as the chapel of Lago, near the partially dried-up lake 
(Pt. 1,598 M., Italian map). Leaving the path, they then struck 
straight upwards over a wooded and fatiguing shoulder, and so, 
steering due W., got into the wild wastes of the upper Valle Giumel- 
lino. They then mounted over the enormous and rather loose 
masses of débris which encumber this glen, till they reached the snow 
patches at its head, immediately under the S.E. cliffs of Pizzo 
Cassandra (8.45 a.M.), where half-an-hour’s halt was made. Starting 
again, with every appearance of bad weather, they soon attained a 
short rib of red rocks projecting from the E. face; this mb was 
traversed on its S. side well below its crest, till it abutted against the 
S.E. face, close to a broad snow couloir. They mounted this 
couloir—which does not run towards the summit, but far more to 
the W., and which soon steepens and narrows considerably—to a 
little gap in its head, formed by the intersection of the said couloir 
with a minor buttress descending to the S.E. Here the long 
threatening storm burst, but the party, rightly considering that the 
summit was close, eventually determined to push on. Mounting 
the buttress over a few steep ‘ steps’ and a canal steep snow ribbon, 
the heavily corniched summit was attained in less than half an hour 
from the gap (11.30 a.m.). The party at once descended the snowy 
S.W. aréte towards the Colle Cassandra (Colle Ventina, Pt. 3,034 M., 
It. map); but not caring to face the descent of the crevassed 
Ventina Glacier, in the great snow-storm now raging, hurried back 
to the summit, and descended by the same route as in the ascent, 
except that they descended the snow couloir direct to the moraine 
and avoided the red rib. On attaining the end of the Valle 
Giumellino débris, they wisely deviated from their objectionable 
morning line, and, keeping straight down that glen soon picked up 
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a faint track to the left, which brought them to the Giumellino Alp, 
whence a good path leads to Alp Pirlo. Thence they crossed, by a 
bridge, the much-swollen Sassersa torrent, and by a good steep path 
down its left bank soon reached Chiesa, which village—white with 
snow—was attained in 2} hrs. from the summit. 

This expedition, which is not long and quite easy, is certainly 
one of the most repaying ones to be made direct from Chiesa, and 
is far shorter than the usual routes wa the Cassandra Glacier and 
the S.W. face or 8. aréte. It should be added, however, that the 
Chiesa guides state that the S.E. face is generally dangerous from 
falling stones ; with 3 feet of fresh snow on the rocks, the first party 
saw none. 

Punta SERTORI (3,198 m., Lurani map=10,490 ft.).—This point, 
rising up sharply at the extreme end of the east aréte of the Badile, 
was first climbed on September 17, 1900, from the south by Signori 
Ugo Monti and Giuseppe Gugelloni, with B. Sertori, of Cattaeggio, 
who reached it from the 8. route up the Badile by a traverse of the 
S.E. face of the latter, and returned the same way (‘ Rivista Mensile,’ 
1900, pp. 373-378). 

Mr. é. L. Stewart, with Ferdinand Summermatter and Alphonse 
Simond, were, on August 1] last, traversing Piz Badile by its west 
and east arétes, and on their way down noticed some narrow chimneys 
high up in the N. face of the Punta which looked promising. There 
was no difficulty in reaching the foot of these by a traverse to the 
left (N.) from the end of the rock ridge connecting the Punta with 
the Badile. The chimneys seen were impracticable, but in a corner 
on the right a crack, difficult and nearly vertical for some 30 ft., 
enabled them to climb to the top of the wall between and just below 
the two summits, of which the western is cairned ; while the eastern, 
a few yards’ distance, appears slightly higher but inaccessible. 
From the W. summit the party descended the S. face by steep and 
rather smooth rocks direct to the projecting shelf jutting out south- 
wards about 200 feet below. In the lower portion of these rocks 
the holds are very small, and there being no convenient hitch for 
a doubled rope, it would be better to keep more to the west, as 
indicated by a fixed rope seen below them on their right when about 
half-way down. The descent from the projecting shelf to the glacier 
below took a somewhat devious route, bearing westward by steep 
chimneys and faces and narrow ledges requiring care, but not other- 
wise of special difficulty. The rocks are sound, and the holds, if 
sometimes sinall, are good. 

Including halts of altogether 2? hrs., the expedition occupied 
13? hrs. from Masino. 

Monte Discrazia (3,678 m.=12,063 ft.), by the S. aréte-—This 
aréte was first climbed by Signor Giuseppe Gugelloni with Bartolomeo 
Sertori, of Cattaeggio in 1901 (2), who climbed the aréte in 
its entiretv from the Colle di Corna Rossa. No record was left 
by Signor Gugelloni, who was killed shortly after on Piz Roseg 
(‘ Rivista Mensile,’ 1901, pp. 302-304). What is, so far as can be 
ascertained, the first recorded ascent of the mountain by this aréte 
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was made by Mr. G. L. Stewart, with Ferdinand Summermatter and 
Alphonse Simond, on August 7 last ; and, there being no record of 
the first, this note may be of interest. Their intention had been to 
spend the previous night in the hut on the Colle di Corna Rossa, 
and make this their starting-point. At Chiesa, however, they 
learnt that this hut was in a ruinous state, and that the repair and 
refurnishing intended to be carried out this season had not been 
commenced. Consequently they went to the Capanna Cecilia 
(nearly 6 hours from Chiesa) on the W. side of the Preda Rossa 
Glacier, and about half an hour further than the other. Looking 
up this glacier from the Cecilia hut, there will be seen a short, but 
conspicuous erie cant a descending abruptly to it from a small 
snow-field on the W. side of the aréte. The rocks on the N. side 
of this glacier appeared the most direct and convenient route to 
the S. aréte from the Cecilia hut, and this was accordingly chosen 
as an alternative to that from the col. 

Leaving the hut at 5.2 a.m., the party proceeded up the moraine 
for about 50 minutes, and then crossed the Preda Rossa Glacier to 
(20 min.) the foot of the rocks referred to, which afforded a few 
interesting places among easier ways to the small snow-field above 
the lateral glacier. From this a snowy gap in the aréte was reached 
at 7.1. A few minutes later they began the ascent of the aréte, and 
except for short traverses of a few steps (generally on its east side), 
followed its rocky crest (broken here and there by short snow 
arétes) closely for about an hour. The aréte then becomes a snow 
ridge of gentle gradient, which forms the southern edge of a snow 
slope extending northwards to a well-defined notch in the summit 
ridge. From this snow ridge (5 min.) the aréte rises abruptly some 
150 ft., and continues at a higher level the remaining short distance 
to its junction with the main ridge. The snow slope referred to, 
extending along the W. base of this raised portion of the aréte, 
enabled its abrupt elevation to be easily turned and its crest imme- 
diately rejoined by steep rocks on that side. A few minutes more 
brought the party at 8.25 to the point where the 8S. aréte strikes 
the main ridge. This is presumably the E. peak referred to in 
Messrs. Barlow and Still’s account (A. J., vii, p. 21). It does 
not appear to be much lower than the highest summit, but its height 
ig not marked on the Lurani map. Descending about 150 feet by 
rocks partially coated with ice, which occupied abort 20 minutes, 
to the notch already mentioned, they climbed the gei.darmes of the 
summit ridge, traversing the last on the N.E. side and gained the 
highest summit at 9.24. Three-quarters of an hour later they went 
down by the usual route, and were at the Cecilia hut by 11.50 a.. 

Between the Colle di Corna Rossa and the snowy gap in the aréte 
there are several teeth to cross, which might require time, unless a 
traverse below them can be made, as is probable, on the E. side. 
Above the snowy gap the aréte is not very much broken, and, for 
some distance before it becomes a snow ridge, its gradient 1s slight. 
ele narrow, sometimes knife-edged, its brown granite rocks are 
sound. 
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The Bernina District. 


Piz RoseEe (3,943 m.=12,935 ft.), by the S.W. Aréte-—The upper 

rtion has been occasionally climbed by parties coming or the 
Skee and by others ascending from the west, who cross it lower 
down and then traverse below it on the S.E. side, rejoining it nearer 
the summit. On July 30 last Messrs. G. L. and C. G. G. Stewart, 
with Ferdinand Summermatter and Alphonse Simond, made the 
ascent of the mountain by this aréte virtually in its entirety. Thev 
left the Mortel hut at 2 a.m. and reached the Sella Pass about 4.30. 
There was a strong cold wind from the west, and to take shelter 
from it while waiting for more light, the morning being very dull, 
they proceeded some 40 or 50 yards along the snow at the foot of 
the S. face of the aréte. Making a start at 5 o'clock, they climbed 
to the top of the aréte above them, and followed this to the summit, 
which they reached at 2.5. The greater part of the aréte is sound 
rock, affording interesting work, but the last portion 1s much 
shattered. Throughout its whole length it is much broken up, 
and height gained at some effort has frequently to be in great measure 
immediately surrendered and won afresh. Until about the last 
two hours, traverses (usually made on the S.E. side) were the 
exception, but in the final portion of the aréte were more frequently 
resorted to. Half an hour was lost about 10 o’clock in an attack 
on a short and wide chimney, of which the rocks were thickly 
coated with ice, on the N.W. side of the aréte. This was ultimately 
abandoned, as taking too much time, for a traverse on the S.E. side, 
from which the aréte was soon rejoined above the chimney. The 
party left the summit at 3 o’clock, and returned to the Mortel hut 
at 5.35 by the usual route. 


HIMALAYA. 


THE EXPEDITION OF THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI TO THE HIMALAYA. 
The expedition consisted of the Duke, his adjutant, Marchese 
Negrotti, Dr. Filippi, Cav. Sella, and eight Courmayeur guides. 
The party reached Srinagar on April 17, and, passing Askoley on | 
May 14, camped on the 18th at the foot of the Baltoro Glacier. It 
was decided to try the south-easterly peak of Chogori (8,611 m.), over- 
looking the Godwin Austen Glacier, the slope of which peak is fairly 
uniform as far as a great shoulder, estimated at 7,500 to 8,000 m. 
From a camp at about 5,800 m. the Duke attained a height of 
6,600 m. on this peak. An unsuccessful attempt was then made 
to ascend Staircase Peak, but after reaching 6,700 m., indisposition 
of two of the guides and an impassable crevasse forced the party 
to beat a retreat. Finally, after some bad weather, the Duke 
succeeded on July 18 in getting within 200 m. of the top of Bride 
Peak, the height reached being 7,400 m., which appears to be a 
record. (Reproduced from an article in the ‘Corriere della Sera.’) 

We are indebted to Mr. Alfred Holmes (A.C.) for the following 
details contained in a letter from the Duke to Mr. Holmes : 

* The highest altitude was obtained on the Bride Peak (Conway). 
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We could not reach the top, but in the second and last attempt 
reached an altitude of 7,450-7,500 metres, about 24,500 feet: the 
exact altitude attained is not yet known. Bad weather only 
prevented us reaching the summit.’ 

Dr. Lonestarr’s EXPEDITION TO THE KARAKORAM HIMALAYA.— 
Telegrams and letters received from Dr. T. G. Longstaff in July 
and August made it evident that his expedition to the Karakoram 
range had been attended by results of great geographical interest 
in the neighbourhood of the Saltoro Glacier. A further telegram 
received from the explorer on his return to Leh shows that the later 
stages of the expedition have resulted in another interesting dis- 
covery in the neighbourhood of the Saichar Glacier. Details are 
still awaited, but in all probability Dr. Longstaff has made a 
discovery, the effect of seh is to extend northwards the watershed 
of the Mustagh range. This discovery will add materially to the 
value of the full narrative of the expedition which is expected on 
Dr. Longstaft’s return to this country. It will be remembered that 
this year Dr. Longstaff set out to explore the little known region 
between the Mustagh and Karakoram Passes. Part of the wa 
through Northern India he travelled with the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
his field of work lying a little to the east of Mount Godwin Austen, 
which the Duke had selected for attack. Lieutenant A. M. Slingsby 
(of the Frontier Force) has been with Dr. Longstaff throughout the 
Expedition, and during part of the time Dr. Arthur Neve was also 
with him. 

(This note is taken from the ‘ Field ’ of October 9 and 23, 1909.) 
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VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS. 


Dauphine. 


S. FackE oF THE MEIJE—ZsIGMONDY'S Routre.—During the month 
of August 1909 a determined effort was made by Monsieur Casella 
of the C.A.F. to complete Zsigmondy’s route up the 8. face of the 
Meije. Monsieur Casella proposed to descend if necessary by ropes 
from the Bréche Zsigmondy to where Zsigmondy fell, and several 
days were spent in careful exploration, but finally the attempt was 
abandoned. 

Graian Alps. 


TRAVERSE OF THE GRIVOLA (3,969 m.=13,020 ft.), ASCENT BY 
THE N. Face —On August 13 the Misses Ina Brodigan and Lina 
Perazzi, with the guides Jean Baptiste Pélissier of Val Tournanche, 
and G. Gerard of Cogne left the Noumenon chalets at 3.15 a.m. and 
reached the glacier at 6.15 a.m. They found the snow on the great 
N. aréte good at first, but later had to cut many steps in ice as far 
as the Col near the summit. The top was reached at noon, and the 
descent effected by the KE. face to Cogne in 4? hours. 
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Mont Blanc Group. 


AIGUILLE DE ROcHEFORT (4,003 m. = 13,130 ft.) ; DOME DE RocHe- 
FORT (4,112 m.=13,159 ft.) ; Monr Ma.uet (3,988 m.=13,080 ft.) ; 
AIGUILLE DU GEANT (4,014 m.=13,166 ft.)—On July 25, 1909, Dr. 
Ernst Piihn of Munich, with the guide Ciprian Savoie and the porter 
Laurent Croux, of Courmayeur, left the Col du Géant inn at 
2.30 a.M., reached the summit of the Azg. de Rochefort at 6.30 a.M., 
and the Déme de Rochefort at 8 a.m. Leaving there at 9.15, they 
were on the top of Mont Mallet at 10.15, back on the top of the 
Avg. de Rochefort at 11.15, and at the foot of the Aig. du Géant at 
l p.m. Leaving there at 2, they reached the summit of the Az. du 
Géant at 3, and were back at the inn by 6. Total time, 154 hours. 

This is apparently the first time that all four summits have been 
ascended on the same day. By starting from the Jorasses Hut 
(which was Dr. Piihn’s original intention) and first ascending the 
Dome de Rochefort this expedition is improved, as very little of 
the route is then retraversed. The expedition is one of the very 
finest in the Mont Blanc group; it would indeed be difficult to 
find a more magnificent ridge walk. No specially great technical 
difficulties are encountered, but a party starting from the Jorasses 
Hut ought to allow 12 to 13 hours’ actual going to the Géant inn, 
taking in the Dome and Aig. de Rochefort and the Mont Mallet, 
and correspondingly longer if the Aig. du Géant be also ascended. 
A very strong party might include the traverse of the Aig. du 
Géant, but as its N. face is only practicable when it is dry, which 
would mean that the Rochefort aréte would then carry considerable 
ice and require consequently more time, we may have to wait for 
this super-tour. 

Dr. Piihn has ascended every summit in the Alps of 4,000 m. and 
upwards save three, and is said to have climbed over a thousand 
peaks during his Alpine career. 

A1a. BLANCHE DE PEUTERET (4,109 m.=13,480 ft.), BY THE 
BRENVA FACE.—On July 30, 1909, the same party left Courmayeur 
at 1.30 a.m., reached the foot of the Dames Anglaises at 8.15 a.M., 
and a bivouac at 3 p.M. This bivouac was considerably higher than 
that used by Giissfeldt in 1893, its altitude being about 3,450 m. 

Leaving this bivouac at 5 a.m. on July 31, the summit of the Aig. 
Blanche de Peuteret was reached at 7.45 a.M., and the bivouac 
regained in 2 hours at 10.30. The party was forced to wait here 
until about 2.30 p.M., when the ‘colossal stonefalls’ gradually 
ceased, as the KE. face of the mountain got slowly into the shade. 

The bivouac was finally left at 4.30 p.m. and Courmayeur regained 
at 10.45 P.M. 


This is the second descent on this side. Dr. Blodig and our own 
member Mr. E. T. Compton, the great painter of Alpine subjects, 
having made the first, as recorded by the latter in a very interesting 
paper in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xxii. p. 115 seq. 
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The safe descent of this dangerous face calls for a fine exhibition 
of mountain craft and shows what can be done by knowledge and 
patience. The expedition, however, involves no serious technical 
difficulties, as, indeed, the times indicate, and cannot for a moment 
be compared with the magnificent combined traverse of the Aig. 
Blanche and of the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur performed by the 
three parties which preceded Dr. Blodig and Mr. Compton, and by 
one of those which followed them. 

It may be as well to record all the expeditions on this Brenva 
face so far as they are known. 

I. August 14-17, 1893.—Dr. Paul Giissfeldt with Emile Rey, 
Chr. Klucker, César Ollier (porter).—This party spent the night of 
the 14th on the rocks at the foot of the Aig. Blanche at a height 
of about 3,200 m., left their bivouac at 4.30 a.m. on the 15th, 
reached the summit of the Aig. Blanche shortly before 11, descended 
to the Col de Peuteret and followed the great mdge leading up to 
the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur to a height of about 4,250 m., where 
they bivouacked a second time, 5 P.M. 

They left this bivouac at about 6 a.m. on the 16th, reached the 
summit of the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur at 12.55 P.m., and spent 
the night at the Rochers Rouges Hut, finally regaining Courmayeur 
by the Corridor, the Dome du Goiter, and the Glacier du Dome the 
following evening. 

Dr. Giissfeldt terms this expedition the greatest he has done in 
the Alps.* 

II. August 26-28, 1893.—J. P. Farrar with Daniel Maquignaz 
and Bapt. Maquignaz.—This party bivouacked at the foot of the 
Dames Anglaises (about 2,800 m.). Left this at 4.40 a.m. August 27, 
and reached the summit of the Aig. Blanche at 9.51 a.m. The Col 
de Peuteret was gained at 1.15 p.m. Giissfeldt’s second bivouac, 
under a big rock on the Fresnay side of the main aréte, was passed 
at 3.33 p.m. Steep ice arétes followed, involving endless cutting 
by the leader, Daniel Maquignaz, and rendered doubly difficult by 
terrible down blasts of the strong N. wind blowing overhead. © 
Finally the summit of the Blanc de Courmayeur was reached by 
moonlight at 12.5 midnight, and here the wind, which had become 
a hurricane, compelled the party to remain for 5 hours for fear of 
being blown bodily away. They gained the Rochers Rouges hut 
over the summit of Mont Blanc about 6 next morning; but the 
second guide eventually lost all his toes from frostbite, although 
he subsequently entirely recovered and resumed guiding. (Com- 
municated.) 

Til. July 21-23, 1900.—Thomas Maischberger, Dr. H. Pfannl, 
Franz Zimmer.—This party camped on the rocks of the Aig. Blanche 
at a height of about 3,700 m. Left this bivouac at about 1.30 a.m. 
on July 22, and reached the summit of the Aig. Blanche at 5.30 a.m. ; 
descended to the Col de Peuteret and finally reached the summit 
of the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur at 5.30 P.M., after some hours’ 


* Cf. Gussfeldt, Der Mont Blanc, p. 255 seq. 
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work in hard ice. The party spent the night at the Cabane Vallot 
and descended next day to Chamonix. Dr. Pfannl calls the ex- 
pedition, ‘ die herrlichste Tour unseres Lebens.’* 

IV. July 20-22, 1905.—Dr. Karl Blodig, E. T. Compton.—This 

arty left Courmayveur at midnight of the 19~20th and reached the 
bekaas of the 1900 party at 8 p.m., having frequently to halt until 
the face of the Aig. Blanche got into the shade and the stonefalls 
ceased. 

Leaving this bivouac at 4.15 a.m. on the 21st, they reached the 
summit of the Aig. Blanche at 8.15, admirably served by their 
crampons and only cutting about 10 steps. They descended the 
same way and spent that night on the grass on the left bank of 
the Brenva Glacier. They reached Courmayeur next morning. 

Dr. Blodig describes the difficulties as relatively small owing to 
the splendid snow conditions, but goes on to state that the constant 
danger of stones made on them both the most lasting impression they 
ever remember.t 

V. August 12-15, 1905.—H. Pfann, J. Itlinger.—This party left 
the Brenva Alp at 11.5 p.m. on August 12, and reached the summit. 
of the Aig. Blanche at 4.15 p.m. on August 13. They bivouacked 
at 6 P.M. just above the Col de Peuteret. They quitted their 
bivouac, having spent ‘ an agreeable night,’ at 6.45 a.M. on August 14, 
and after many hours’ step-cutting in hard ice reached the summit 
of the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur at 7. P.M. and spent the night in 
the hut on the summit of Mont Blanc. They descended next day 
to Chamonix by the Aig. du Gotter and the Col de Voza. 

Herr Pfann terms this expedition one of the ‘ grossartigsten und 
gewaltigsten ’ which he had ever done, only excelled by the traverse 
of Uschba. He does not consider that the dangers of falling stones 
and ice are serious enough to forbid any repetition of the expedition. 

VI. 1909.—Dr. Piihn, with Ciprian Savoie and Laurent Croux 
(porter), as mentioned above. 

It will be seen from the above abstracts that this expedition, 
more especially when continued to the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur, 
demands several days of unquestionably good weather and a 
thoroughly experienced and well-trained party, which must include 
some good and quick step-cutters. It is obvious too that the parties 
in Julv found the mountain in considerably better condition than 
those in August, when the great aréte leading to the Mont Blanc 
de Courmayeur is often, for long stretches, hard ice; probably the 
best time will be found to be about the middle of July, if pos- 
sible, when there is a moon. Crampons should certainly be taken, 
but the great aréte is fearfully sharp and exposed, and is not the 
best place to learn their use. No one with any claim to the name 
of mountaineer will ever trv this great expedition except under 
such a combination of conditions as has been here indicated. 


* Cf, O.4.Z. 1900, p. 208 and p. 257. 
¢ Cf. tbid. 1906, p. 211] and A.J. vol. xxiii. p. 115 seq. 
t Cf. sbtd. 1906, pp. 188-9. 
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For details of the ascents by the Fresnay face see ‘ New Expedi- 
tions.’ 
Pennines. 


TRAVERSE OF THE Durour SpITzE (4,638 m.=15,217 ft.) FRoM 
MacuanaGa.—On August 13, 1909, Mr. W. N. Ling and I left the 
Marinelli Hut at 12.25 a.m. The first part of the route had been 
prospected the previous afternoon and steps kicked across the 
Marinelli couloir to the edge of the great avalanche furrow, which 
saved some time in the morning. There was some ice on the rocks 
before reaching the couloir. The couloir was crossed without 
difficulty, the great furrow detaining us not more than 5 minutes, and 
the Imseng Riicken was climbed by starlight, there being no moon. 
Lantern not used. We found the séracs rather difficult, requiring 
a good deal of cutting here and there. The Bergschrund, double in 
places, was easy, but the final ice-slope leading up to the rocks of 
the Grenz Gipfel was in bad condition, thinly ‘covered with snow, 
getting soft and treacherous, and cost a great deal of time and 
heavy labour. This ice-slope, measured by the clinometer, varied 
from 49° to 51°, too steep to dispense with cutting, even with 
crampons. Nor ‘did we use crampons at any time on the ascent, 
as, on the whole, they would not have been of much service. 

The rocks of the Grenz Gipfel were badly iced, and in the lower 
part they are steep and difficult. Early in the season and before 
the sun is much up one could avoid these lower rocks by walking 
up the steep snow-slopes in crampons on the N.E. side. 

The summit of the Grenz Gipfel was reached at 3 P.m., and the 
Riffelhaus by the ordinary route at 8.50 P.M. 

The times were as follows, short halts not included :— 


Hut to Marinelli couloir. ‘ p ; ; 
Crossing couloir . e te “er Gh Se Ue 13 


To top of Imseng Riicken . 2 22 
To foot of rocks of the Grenz Gipfel 6 15 
To summit of Grenz Gipfel 4 20 
To summit of Dufour Spitze . . ‘ce 15 

14 6 


This is a very fine expedition, but one which may easily become 
very dangerous; and there must be absolutely no doubt about 
the weather. Our day was the finest of the very few fine days of 
our 1909 season. The real danger of this climb, in my opinion, 
is not the crossing of the Marinelli couloir, which involves less 
danger than the passage of the Nantillons Glacier, and is short 
and easy. On the afternoon of the 12th I watched the couloir for 
over 2 hours, during which time nothing fell. Indeed, all day of 
the 13th, nothing fell on our route, save some small fragments of 
ice from the rocks of the Grenz Gipfel. The great risk is of getting 
caught in bad weather on the snow- or ice-slopes above the 
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Bergschrund and before reaching the rocks of the Grenz Gipfel. The 
unfortunate experience of Dr. L. Becker with Moritz Zurbriicken 
and Louis Ruppen is a case in point. This party only reached 
these rocks with the utmost difficulty, and were compelled to 
spend 16 hours there in a snowstorm.* Given a moon the best 
time to start would be about 2 hours after sunset. On the whole 
I consider this climb will always be hard, though not necessaril 
dangerous. If the rocks are in good order then the slopes will 
probably be bad, and we versa. Late in a good season it will 
probably be impossible owing to the enormous amount of cutting 
Reine. and the probably gigantic Bergschrund.f 
HaRoLp RaEBURN. 

Durovur SpitTze (4,638 m.=15,217 ft.), FROM THE GRENZ SATTEL.— 
On August 22 Mr. R. W. Lloyd with Joseph Pollinger, from the 
Bétemps hut, struck up the Grenz Glacier and so reached the Grenz 
Sattel at 8.5, or 35 min. from where one turns off for the S. or rock 
route up the Dufour Spitze. The snow slopes below the Bergschrund 
were in the worst possible state, so that the travellers had literally 
to lie on them ad push ‘themselves up; whilst the Bergschrund 
itself was only crossed with considerable difficulty. The summit of 
the Dufour Spitze was reached at 9.12. Descent in bad weather by 
the ordinary route. 

BaRRHORN (S. PEAK) (3,587 m.=12,765 ft.).—Mr. H. Symons, 
with Franz Lochmatter, descended from this peak on July 22, 1909, 
by a route said to be known only to one or two local hunters. Fol- 
lowing at first a rock buttress that runs KE. from the summit, they 
traversed to the left down and across a broad couloir of very steep 
snow, and then across several ribs of rock separated by narrower 
couloirs till they reached the broad ridge of shale near the Distel- 
berg. From here a glissade of fully 1,000 ft. (which might have 
been increased by some hundreds of feet if the snow had been 
harder) brought them on to the Stelli Glacier, and thence to their 
camp at the point called Ferrich (2,428 m.) in considerably under 
2 hours’ actual going from the top. The route requires minute 
local knowledge to hit off the points at which to traverse the rock 
ribs. In some places a slight reascent must be made, and if these 
points are missed it is impossible to get across. The 8. Barrhorn 
(from which the higher summit can be reached by an easy walk 
over scree) not only provides better climbing but is more favourably 
situated for a view. 

Bregaglia Group. 


Aco pi Scrora (3,200 m. circa=10,496 ft.).—This rock needle, 
about 450 ft. high, was first climbed from the Scharte in the ridge 


* S.4.C. Jahrbuch, 1903, page 63, seq. 

+ The Deutsche Alpenzeitung for October 1909 contains a splendid descrip- 
tion by Dr. G. Freiherr von Saar of the ascent of the Macugnaga face of the 
Dufour Spitze, a reference to which is contained in A. J. xxiv. p. 523. The 
article is finely illustrated by photographs taken by Herr Hans Pfann, one 
of the party. 
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on its south side on June 4, 1893, by Herr A. von Rydzewsky with 
Christian Klucker and Emile Rey.* His route to the Scharte 
appears to have taken a fairly direct line from the S.W. corner of 
the Ago Glacier below the east face of the peak. 

In 1901 Signor G. Gugelloni, with B. Sertori, of Cattaeggio, arrived 
at the Scharte after a sensational traverse of the east face from a 
little below the Forcola di Sciora, reached by a snow couloir from 
the N.W. corner of the Ago Glacier. His route has been generally 
followed by Italian climbers. 

Another route, commencing to the north of but afterwards 
crossing Herr von Rydzewsky’s, was made by Signori Casiraghi and 
Rossini with B. Sertori on June 30, 1906.t Taking at first a slightly 
southerly course, these gentlemen were ultimately forced rather a 
long way round in this direction, and on part of their ascent were 
evidently in some danger for want of holds; for in the account of 
their expedition Signor Rossini refers to the rope as their means 
of support, and attributes their safety to Sertori’s ‘ piedi nudi.’ 
His reference to Signor Gugelloni’s route is the only record extant 
of the latter. 

What is probably the first English ascent was made on August 13 
last by Mr. G. L. Stewart, with Ferdinand Summermatter and 
Alphonse Simond, who started from about the same point as 
Signori Casiraghi and Rossini, but worked to the right instead of 
to the left, as they did, and more or less followed Herr von 
Rydzewsky’s route. Acting on Dr. Claude Wilson’s advice,t they 
spent the previous night in the Capanna Alhevi. Starting at 
5.25 a.M., they crossed the Zocca Pass at 6.14, and a few minutes 
later went down snow slopes to the upper end of the Albigna Glacier, 
and thence mounted the snow-covered Ago Glacier to (at 7.39) a 

oint at the foot of the rock wall above and some 50 yards from the 
S.W. corner of the glacier. Twenty minutes later, bearing to the 
right, they climbed about 30 ft. to the foot of a ate chimney, 
estimated at 150 ft. Two-thirds of the way up this inclines to the 
left (S.) and is here shallow, less steep, and conte’ by a black seam, 
down which a thin stream of water was flowing. The holds were 
sound enough, but in the upper portion small and smooth. Having 
climbed this chimney ($ hr.), the party traversed to the night (N.) 
bv a short*descent across slabs of slight gradient, and round a 
projecting corner into an easy chimney about 12 ft. high. This is 
on what appears to be a fault extending upwards in a dircct line 
by a series of easy small chimneys and ledges, which were followed 
to the Scharte, reached at 9.2, The Ago has been climbed by only 
one route, viz. from a depression full of snow on the east side of 
and just below the Scharte by cracks and chimneys of no special 
difficulty, which extend up its S. face and, taking a N.W. direction, 
bring the climber to the top of a buttress projecting from the west 
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* Jahrbuch 8.A.C. xxxi. pp. 58-69. 

T Rivista Mensile, 1906, p. 465. 

{ Alpine Journal, vol. xxvi. p. 39]. 
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face at the foot of a 50-ft. face climb to the summit ridge. This 
ridge, which runs approximately N.W. and 8.E., and is here knife- 
edged, is followed for a few yards, and then abandoned for a 
traverse of some 20 ft. by small but sufficiently numerous holds 
across the exposed west face, and round an awkward corner below 
a big block on the aréte, immediately after which the summit is 
gained without further trouble. 

The ascent of the Ago occupied 39 min., and its descent 25 min. 
Its rocks are thoroughly good. No snow or ice was met with. The 
route up from the Ago Glacier was followed down (52 min.), except 
that there being after midday a considerable increase in the water 
flowing down the upper portion of the chimney a deviation a little 
to the south of it was made. Here the party descended steep and 
difficult rocks for about 40 ft., bearing to the nght, and then over 
big blocks to the 8.W. corner of the glacier below. They returned 
to the Allievi hut, having had an expedition of 9 hrs. 12 min., 
including halts of 2 hrs. 37 min. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


‘Tue ALPINE GUIDE.’—Copies of Vol. I. of the new edition of 
this work, price 12s. net, and of ‘ Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the Alps’ (being a new edition of the 
General Introduction), price 3s., can be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or from Messrs. Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. 

“Tue ALPINE GUIDE, THE CENTRAL ALps. Part I.—A new 
edition of this portion of the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ by the late John Ball, 
F.R.8., President of the Alpine Club, reconstructed and revised on 
behalf of the Alpine Club under the general editorship of A. V. 
Valentine-Richards, Fellow of Christ’s College, Gambiidee is now 
ready, and can be obtained from all booksellers, or from Messrs. 
Stanford, 12 Long Acre, W.C. It includes those portions of 
Switzerland to the north of the Rhone and Rhine valleys. 

THE ALPINE CiuB Ositvuary.—L. S. Calvert (1895), H. Pasteur 
(1873), F. A. Satow (1897). 

Concours INTERNATIONAL DE SkI.—The fourth annual meeting, 
organised by the Club Alpin Francais, will be held January 22-30, 
1910, at Eaux Bonnes and Cauterets, Pyrenees. Particulars may 
be obtained from the secretary of the C.A.F., 4 Rue du Bac, Paris. 

THE ALPINE CLUB OF CaANaDA.—The fourth annual camp of the 
Alpine Club of Canada was held from August 2 to 9 at Lake O’Hara, 
in the main range of the Rocky Mountains, 6,664 {t. above the sea. 
It was a notable gathering of about 200 people. The object of the 
camp is to enable members to meet in the mountains of Canada, and 
graduating members to receive the assistance of the Club in qualify- 
ing for active membership. Lake O’Hara is a lovely spot, sur- 
rounded by some very fine peaks. Near by and in view of the 
camp are Mounts Huber, 11,041 ft.; Victoria, 11,355 ft.; Lefroy, 
11,220 ft.; Hungabee, 11,447 ft.; Biddle, 10,876 ft.; Deltaform, 
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11,225; Cathedral, Odaray, and others, all ice-hung, and some 
requiring the most skilled climbing. The camp was pitched in 
an open glade, with comfortable tents in separate places for 
ladies and gentlemen, with a cook tent, and large awning for meals. 
Every sleeping tent was ‘ brushed down’ with twigs of pine trees, 
making a most luxurious and sleep-inducing mattress. Another 
camp was established at Hector Station, on the C.P.R., as a base, 
nine miles away, and between these two camps a string of pack horses 
were kept busy daily. The organisation of the camp was perfect— 
nothing was wanting for every one’s comfort, and there was never 
a hitch. The credit of thus providing for 200 people in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains is due to A. O. Wheeler, president of the 
Club. Among the guests of the Club were the following members of 
the Alpine Club: H. B. Dixon, F.R.S., A. L. Mumm, G. A. Solly, 
Dr. Tempest Anderson, L. S. Amery, G. Hastings, A. M. Bartleet. 
Mr. Edward Whymper also spent a day and a night at the camp.— 
(This note is taken from a full account of the meeting in the ‘ Field’ 
of October 9, 1909.) 

New Guinea.—The British expedition for the scientific explora- 
tion of New Guinea will probably be able to begin work early in 
1910. The expedition is commanded by Mr. Walter Geodtcliow: 
Captain C. G. Rawling and Dr. Eric Marshall are the surveyors, 
and our member, Dr. A. F. R. Wollaston, who has done such good 
work in Uganda both as a scientist and as a mountaineer, is on the © 
scientific staff. Thus we may hope before very long to learn the 
secrets of that range of high mountains which is believed to run 
through the centre of New Guinea. 

RaILWays AND Roaps.—The Chamonix—Martigny railway is now 
open. It passes by a tunnel under the Col des Montets, and touches 
several high villages, viz. Vallorcine, Chatelard, Finhaut, &c. &c. 

Mont Bianc Rattway, by which it is proposed to reach the 
summit of this mountain eventually, is already constructed from 
Fayct-St.-Gervais to the Col de Voza (1,675 m.). Upon this railway, 
and upon that of the Montanvert, members of the C.A.F. enjoy a 
reduction of 25 per cent. 

THE CHAMONIX-MONTANVERT RaiLway is already in operation. 
The journey takes 45 min. 

THE BERNINA RaiLway is now complete on the N. side, that is 
from Samaden to the Hospice (2,309 m.). Upon the 8. side it has 
been in operation since last year to Poschiavo (1,011 m.). 

THE JUNGFRAU RaliLway, which for some years has terminated at 
the Eismeer station (3,181 m.), and is now the highest railway in 
Europe, carried in 1907 73,400 travellers. 

Motor Services.—The following run in the season: Pont St. 
Martin-Gressoney la Trinité in about 2} hrs.; Belluno—Pieve di 
Cadore—Cortina in about 5 hrs. ; Bozen-San Martino di Castrozza 
in about 54 hrs.; Bozen—Falzarego—Cortina (a new hotel has been 
built at Canazei, in Val Fassa, half-way, after the same style as the 
Sulden and Trafoi Hotels); Toblach—Cortina. 
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La BeraRDE.—Arrangements have been made to continue the 
carriage road from St. Christophe to La Bérarde. This will cost a 
large sum, as the portion from Bourg d’Arud cost 25,000 francs per 
knlométre, or in all 300,000 frs. Towards the expense of the extension 
the Paris section of the C.A.F. is contributing 500 frs., the S.T.D. 
4,000 frs., and the Touring Club de France 60,000 frs. It is rumoured 
that the guide J. B. Rodier will start a new inn in opposition to 
the Chalet Hotel, which has now been taken over from the 8.T.D. by 
Monsieur Tairraz. 

Huts. THE Rirucio pu Mutaz (2,560 m.), GRouP DELLE PaLtE.— 
This hut, constructed in 1907 and opened to the public the following 
summer, has been considerably enlarged, and can now accommodate 
comfortably 12 persons. 

TRE Riruacio QuUINTINO SELLA, ON Mont Brianc.—This hut 
has lately been put in good condition by the Sede Centrale of the 
C.A.I. Four mattresses have been presented by an eminent English 
climber. 

THe Rirucio EvuGenio SELLA (3,150 m.), under the New 
Weissthor, 5 hrs. from Macugnaga, was this year put into good 
condition at the expense of Comm. Angelo Rizzetti, President of the 
Varallo Section, C.A.I. 

ProposED HutT NEAR THE ALBIGNA GLACIER (BREGAGLIA 
Grovup).—The Section Hoher Rohn 8.A.C. propose to build this, 
but the necessary funds cannot be voted this year. 

ProyecTeD Huts.—The following demgnds for subventions are 
iecommended by the Committee of the S.A.C. for acceptance by the 
General Meeting of that Club in November next. 


Frcs. 
Strahlegg Hut, 50 percent. of cost . . : . 8,400 
Guggi Hut, 50 percent. ofcost. . . . . 2,900 
Rambert Hut on the Diablerets (enlargement), 50 per 
cent. of cost be ee, “W.-M Sgt es 
Hut on the Fuorcla de Lavaz,* proposed cost 
15,000 frs. . a er ee cee ; 
18,300 


_ Tue Rotronpo Hut (St. GotrHarD Grovp).—This new hut, the 
probeny of the Section Ligern, 8.A.C., stands on the N. side of the 
yttenwasser glacier on the rocks of the Hochthaligrat, somewhere 
about point 2,600 m. Accommodation is provided for 32. The 
hut serves an interesting but little visited district, the principal 
expeditions being the Pizzo Rotondo 3 hrs., the Wyttenwasser- 
stock, the waters from which flow into the North Sea, the Adriatic 
and the Mediterranean, the Pizzo Lucendro and several others. 
The neighbourhood is described as admirably suited for ski-tours. 
GuipE Booxs.—‘ Die Hohe Tatra,’ by Dr. A. Otto, 7th ed., 
just published, is very favourably reviewed by Dr. A. von Martin, 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xxiv. p. 606. 
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the great authority on that district, in ‘O.A.Z.,’ No. 789, p. 161. 
Publisher, Grieben. Price, 3 marks. 

‘Die Erschliessung des Kaisergebirges,’ by F. Nieberl, one of the 
best authorities on this interesting group, where some very hard 
rock climbs are to be found, is a collection of accounts of climbs 
from the hut books at Hinterbarenbad. Publisher, Ed. Lippott, 
Kufstein. Price, 24 marks, 
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The Bernese Oberland. Vol. I. From the Gemmi to the Ménchjoch, Part I. 
The Main Range. A New Edition, by W. A. B. Coolidge. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1909. Price 10s. 


ALL climbers will extend a hearty welcome to this book: to praise 
it would be superfluous. We need only mention that, as the Preface 
states, ‘the text has been rewritten and the scheme completely 
remodelled, while great pains have been taken to bring the informa- 
tion up to date. Much care has been devoted to tracing out the 
history of the names borne at various dates by the peaks, and by 
the glacier passes which were known before modern climbing began.’ 
This volume contains the Main Range or watershed from the Gemmi 
to the Moénchjoch. Part II. will take in the detached groups that 
rise to the N. and to the S. of the Main Range. 


British Mountain Climbs. By G.D. Abraham. 448 pp. With 18 illustrations 
and 2! outline drawings. Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. 


This is a capital conspectus of the best rock climbs in England, — 


Scotland and Wales ; the illustrations are good and useful and the 
information is well up to date, some climbs being described which 
were made only in the present year. Few men can have as good a 
working acquaintance with the huge amount of ground covered as 
is possessed by the author, and a book of this kind not susie 
summarises the information scattered through the many clu 


journals which specialise on different districts, but serves the climber _ 


well in reducing to something like uniformity the widely varying 
standards of difficulty set up by numerous writers representing a 
wide range of climbing ability. On the whole, excellent judgment 
has been shown in the latter respect, though in the case of a few new 
climbs it has obviously been necessary to take the description of the 
discoverers on trust. In such cases the names of the climbers are 
sometimes given, but in all ordinary climbs, though full justice is 
done to pioneers, there is a commendable cutting out of the personal 
element, thus rendering the book more readable and less of an 
advertisement for individual climbers. 

Of all the important climbs ample details are given, and the 
space is pretty fairly distributed. Out of some 450 pages Scotland 
gets 157, the English Lakes 136, and Wales 108. Among climbing 
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centres Wastdale Head gets 96, Snowdonia nearly as many, 
Slhgachan in Skye 74, Fortwilliam 31, Glencoe 27; Arran less than 
half a page. The author evidently enjoys the crackjaw names 
borne by some of the Welsh and Scotch climbs almost as much as 
the climbs themselves. In the case of the latter country he walks 
warily and confesses uncertainty, so we will not criticise his Gaelic, 
but he has clearly had expert advice as to the former, and it is 
therefore fair to ask whether on page 236 Llewellyn has not an ‘1’ too 
many and (on the next page) Fynnon an ‘f’ too few. The descrip- 
tions are lucid and wonderfully accurate, though minute scrutiny 
will reveal a few slight errors. For instance, on Doe Crag what is 
called the Woodhouse climb on B buttress was vastly improved by 
its designers soon after it was first done, and ‘passing behind a 
detached pinnacle ’ is now superseded by a direct ascent of a rather 
unusual kind in line with the chimney above. The book will be 
widely appreciated, and it has the merit of inculcating lessons of 
caution much needed at the present time. : 


Wind and Hill: Poems. By Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 3s. 6d. 


High places are homes of ancient worship ; ascent is a consecrated 
type of labour for an exceeding great reward. And yet we are 
commonly regarded as eccentrics for haunting the old shrines and 
accepting toil for a worthy prize. Why do we ‘ go up hills to come 
down them again’ instead of hitting small birds and smaller balls ? 
We all know ; but not all of us can tell. There are comparatively 
few climbers ; there are fewer mountaineers: there are very few 
indeed so well qualified by ardour and reverence of devotion to 
speak for their kind as Geoffrey Young. His actual achievements are 
recorded on many pages of this ‘Journal’ ; the spirit in which the 
were performed may be found in this book. The most harden 
‘climber ’ will recover, as he reads it, something of the old and true 
faith ; the most incredulous outsider may catch in it a glimpse of 


La nymphe craintive 
Qui va menant ma liberté captive 
ae Par les sommez des plus haultes montagnes, 


the spirit of dangerous delight which lures us in, maybe, scanty 
leisure to seek with labour and discomfort ‘ the chief things of the 
ancient mountains and the precious things of the lasting hills.’ 
In this little volume are many poems not dedicated to the moun- 
tains, though the essential spirit of the lover of the wild, open, and 
free pervades them all; but it is as the climber’s companion that we 
here are concerned with it. There is little direct description of the 
mountains, much of the moods and feelings of the mountaineer. 
The zest of measuring strength against dificulty, the spell of. risk 
and responsibility, the glory of the summit, the discipline of failure, 
the whole vividness and fulness of life which make memorable our 
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days among the rocks and snow, we find them all here and welcome 
them with thrills of recollection. Fortunate the man who can write— 

Together on the ice-glazed wall, 

Numbed by the slow snow-breath, 

Oft have we heard that instant pace 

And looked intent upon the face 

Of our rude comrade, Death ; 

And our clear hearts have leapt to feel 

Muscle and will brace tense ag steel 

To wrestle one more fall. 


This is not only fine writing ; it is noble feeling too. Only those who 
have seen the sight after a long fighting day know truly the time 
When in the hour of mountain peace 

The passion and the tumult cease 

As the red sun-floods sink, 

And the pale lords of sovereign height 
Watch the cold armies of the night 
Mustering their first assault. 


But for some of us at least the most potent spell is not danger, © 
nor beauty, not fulness of life, but a simple call, a sense of craving 
when we are not with the mountains, of content when they stand 
about us. This peculiar joy and satisfaction is a proper stuff for 
poetry, an emotion with a mystic touch. Those who feel it will read 
with an intimate pleasure three poems which do not yield their secret 
to the first comer—‘ Mountain Playmates,’ ‘A Hill,’ and ‘The 
Treasure of Heights.’ In the absorbing detail of technique, in the 
pleasures of achievement, in familiarity, the romance of early days 
is only too likely to disappear: for Young it has grown to be ‘ the 
lamp of vision and the river of song.’ Dante’s brows touched a 
river, and it faded into the beatific vision. To each according to 
his gift. Those who drink the draught offered in this book will see— 
what they have eves to see. But see they little or much, if they love 
the mountains truly they will find in the author a certain friend. 


C. D. ROBERTSON. 


—+., 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A PROTEST. 


To the Editor of the ALPINE JOURNAL. 


Str,—I am informed that certain words appended to an entry 
in the Fremdenbuch at the Staffel Alp have given the impression 
that they were written by me, or by my friend Captain Hordern, 
as a reflection on our guides, Chr. Jossi, F. Amatter, and J. Biener. 
Since there are, apparently, people to whom it is not incredible that 
we should use the Fremdenbuch to make comments on our guides, 
I shall be obliged if you will allow me to state that the words to 
which I refer were not written by us. I can only imagine that the 
comment, ‘ Very unfriendly people,’ was added by some kind person 
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to the entry we made in the book after an ascent of the Dent 
d’Hérens last July, and was intended to apply (I hope undeservedly) 
to the employers rather than to the guides. 

As a matter of fact our guides not only gave unqualified satisfac- 
tion on this particular expedition, but two of them have been for 
years my constant companions in the Alps, and amongst my most 
valued personal friends, and I know that Captain Hordern has much 
the same feeling for his guide, Joseph Biener, whom I also reckon 
among my friends. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. E. Durnam. 


The Rectory, Newton Abbot : 
October 4, 1909. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE NOVEMBER ‘A. J.’—Our thanks are 
due to Dr. H. Brun, Dr. Diibi, the Editor of ‘the Jahrbuch of the 
Swiss Alpine Club,’ as well as to Herr Wehrly of Zurich, for their 
kind permission to reproduce the illustration to Mr. Raeburn’s 
paper. Two of the illustrations to Mr. Reade’s article ‘ A Night on 
the Sustenhorn’ are also reproduced from the Jahrbuch by kind 
permission of the photographers and the editor, Dr. Diibi. The 
first, which appeared in Vol. XXVIII. p. 346, taken by Col. Huber 
from near the top of the Stiicklistock, E. of the Hinter Sustenhorn, 
shows the Sustenjoch and the N.E. ridge of that peak, as well as a 
part of the main aréte leading to the Gross Sustenhorn. The other 
(Vol. XXXIV. p. 112), taken by Dr. Brun from the Kiihplankenstock 
further to the SE., shows the whole range, the Hinter Sustenhorn 
being on the extreme right, and the Gross Sustenhorn in the centre. 


Dr. LonestaFr’s EXPLORATIONS IN THE HimaLaya.—Dr. Long- 
staff, in a letter to The Times of November 23, 1909, corrects a 
statement to the effect that he had found the source of the Tarim 
River of Kashgaria to be in the Siachen Glacier of Nubra. What 
Dr. Longstaff has proved is that the Siachen Glacier of Nubra is 
merely the lower portion of the glacier found beyond the Saltoro 
Pass by Dr. Arthur Neve, Lieutenant Slingsby, and himself in June 
last, and which they temporarily designated the Terim Glacier. 
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Bietschhorn, ascended without 
guides, 376; descent of E. face, 
606 

Bietschhorn, E. or Baltschieder- | 
thal face of, routes up, 87-92 

Biferten glacier, 642 

Bionaz, valley bevond, 418 

Bionnassay, Aiuille de, climbed 
Without enides, 377 

Bise, Cornettes de, accident on, 
350 

Bivouac at 22,000 ft., 190 

Blaiti¢re, ascended without guides, | 
376 

Blane de Créton, Mont, ascent of, 
ANT 

Blane, Mont, ‘ Annals of,’ by 
C. EF. Mathews, 26 

Blanc, Mont, ascents of, 669 ; 
by Aivuille de Hionassay, 442 5 
by <Aiguule Blanche de Peu- 
teret, 691-2; by Brenva Ridge, 
93: from Col de Miage without 
guides, 3773; in October, 410 ;, 
from St. Gervais: without: 
guides, 163 attempt on, from 
Courmayeur side, 261; Brenva 
route up, TS, vf | 


Blane, Mont, History, letter on, 
from Bonrrit to de Saussure, | 


419-23: hut on, 698; map of, 
by Adamis-Reilly, 18, 90 

Hane, Mont, photovraphic study 
of, ‘from Aivuille de Charmoz, 
$62; railway, 6973; summit, | 
ownership of, 277 

Blanc, Mont, district, expeditions | 
in (180s), 301; new expedi- 
tions in, 605 

Blane, Mont, Group, expeditions , 
in, 690 

Blane, Mont, Rancze, 
peditions in, 677 et seq. 
ber im, 407-13 


new eXx- 
> Clo 


_Bourrit, M. T., 


Indes. 


BLA 


Blanche, Dent, ascents of, 94, 
without guides, 373; bivouac 
on, 642-3; by E. Ridge, 627 
ct seq. by ’s. face, 630; sunset 
and afterglow on, ‘642 ; Various 
routes on, 627 et seq. 

Bleu, Lac, 502 

Blidinje See, 215 

. Blumlisalphorn, direct from Kan- 
dertirn, 176 

Bobba, G., book by, reviewed, 287 

Bohren, Peter, guide, 18 

Bondasca glacier, 388 

- Bonney, Dr. T. G., 23, 43. 

Boots, nailed, discarded 
Kabru, 318 

Bosnia, primeval beech forests of, 
210; railway in, 215 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, moun- 
taineering in, 209 ef seq. 

Bouquetins, Col des, route to, 442 

letter from, to 
H. B. de Saussure, 419 

Bradby, F. H. F., vote of thanks 
to, from Alpine Club, 183, 455 

Brandy, value of, on Kabru, 317 

Bregaglia croup, 381; expedi- 


on 


tions in, 694 ef sey.) new ex- ; 


peditions in, 685 ; history, 383 ; 
huts in, 390 end; monograph 
on rezion, 384 

Breitlauihorn, new route on, 376 

Brenner Road, history of, 132 

Brenta, Guglia di, accident on, 
672 

Brenva face of Mt. Blanc, ex- 
peditions on, 691-2 

Brenva Ridve, first ascent by, 
of Mont Blanc, 93 

Brenva route up Mont Blanc, 
used, 18, 24 

; Brevi res, Les, inn at, 487 

Bride Peak attempted, 688 

Britain, mountaineering in, 24 

Brocherel, Alexis and Henri, 
guides, Garhwal expedition, 
107, 291 

Brunnenstock, ascent of, 
sumably the first, 138 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James, 7; letter 
from, on Alpine Club's Jubilee, 
36, 41 

Budden, Col, 415 

Bujuku valley, 447-8 

Burrard, Col. 8. G.. and W. H. 
Havden, book by, rev iewed, 282 

Biittlassen, fatal accident hear, 
608 

Bwahit, heights of, elevation of, 85 


pre- 


ACCTA Rella Pass, 388 
Calacuceia villave, 647 


Calassima villave, 619 
Calvert, Rev. L. 8S.) MLAL, VeD., 
In Memoriam notice of, 665-6 


Cambridge University and the 
Alpine Club, 2 

Campanula barbata in the Val- 
pelline, 414 

Canada, Alpine Club formed in, 
2293 constitution, &e., 4l5; 
invitation, 309, 06323 1908 
camp of, 490; 1909 camp of, 
696; Rocky Mountains of, 
ascenta in, 170; tlowers of, 254; 
a wiimpse of, 229 


CoO 


Canterbury glaciers (N. Z.), 70 
Carrel, Jean Antoine, guide, 18, 
ly 


Cassandra, Tizz0o, by S.E, face, 
climbed, 685 
Cas-e, Grande, ascent of, 331 ; 


view of, £85 
Castello, Cimadel, 5485 ascent of, 


3883.2 position, 385 

Castor, traverse of, 104 

Caucasus, the, climbs in, 218 e¢ 
seq.; * Exploration of,’ by 
Freshfield, 25-6; horses of, 
surefootedness of, 222; * tur’ 
in, 224 


Caucasus Mountains, ascents in, 
23 

Cave-exploring, 429 

Cecilia, Capanna, 637 ; descent to, 
Dow 

Ceja Pass and glacier, 221 

Ceja Pass, cairn on, 228n 

Celmisias on moraine of Godley 
Glacier, 69 & 

Cenvalo, ascent of, 383 

Chalaza Mountain, 223 

Chalet life, 151; cost of, 157; 
places for, 103-6 ; pleasures @f, 
157 et seq. 

Ohamois-hunting, 429 

Chamonix, vuides from, 16, 17; 
high level route from, to Zer- 
matt, 18 

Chamonix—Montanvert Railway, 
697 

Champéry, flowens at, 156; life 
at, 100-6 

Changabany Peak, or Mount 
Monal, 110; N.W. face, 111; 
cone of, 112; photograph of, 
238 5 view of, Laz 

Chanvo, camp at, Lut 


Chaplane, Testa, ascent of, 675 
Charbonel, ascent of, 335 


Charforon, ascent. of, 333 

Charmoz, traverse of, 473; 
October, 19 

Chasseforet, Dome de, ascent of, 
351 

Chiteau des Dames, ascent of, 
418 

Chimborazo, ascent of, 23 

Chirbattia, or Mina, pass, 129 

Chovzori, 8. i. peak attempted, 688 

Christomannos ‘Thurm, é¢ee Dia- 
mantidi, Ostl. 

Ciamarella, ascent of, 334 

Cinque Frati peaks, Corsica, 649 

Cinto vroup, Corsica, 647 


in 


Cinto, Monte, elevation of, 600 
Clariden-firn, o42 
Climbing without guides, <1, 


27S 5 two on a rope, L&e 

Collon, Mount, ascended without 
wiides, 

Combin, the, 
guides, 370 

‘Complete Mountaineer, 
mistake in, 479 

Conway, Mount (N.Z.), 102 

Conway, Sir W. M., books by, 
42-35 on Nieves Penitentes, 
145 

Cook, F. A., 
viewed, 364 

Cook, Mount, ascents of, 25, 
new route, ova 


tyme, 
dead 


ascended without 


The,’ 


M.D., book by, re 


519, 


COO 
Cook, Mount, district, ascents in, 
519-20 
Coolidge, W. A. B., Alpine his- 
torian, 23; books by, re- 
viewed, 276, 699 > health of, 
300; honoar for, 155 


Coolies, outtit of, importance of, 
jbl 

Corbassi¢re, Combin de, climbed 
by the Mathews, 16 

Coronet Peak, ascents of, 519; 
first time, 604 

Corsica, climbing in, caves in, 
5205 nineteen davs in, 645. ef 
sey. > seencry of, and Dolomite 
scenery, 660 

Corte, Corsica, position of, 647 

Courmayeur, Les Premiers Guides 
de, 261 

Couronne, Col, 396 

Courtes, Les, singe 618 

Courtes, Col des, 352; crossed, 
361-2 ¢ first time, 619 

Crampons, 645, 67%, 681, 692 

Creton, Tour de, aseent of, 417 

Cristaux, Col des, crossed, 351-2, 
613-27 ; paper on, 611 

Croulante, Aiguille, 618 

(‘roz, Michel, guide, 1S 

Curzon, Lord, speech by, 189-90 

Cyrstnica Peak, 213 


41, ascent of, 141 
Daminastock, 364 

Darjiling, view from, 311 

Dauphine, expeditions in, 689 ; 
exploration of, 18. 20 

Davos-Enyvadine Railway opened, 
HOG 

Delavothurm, the, 464, 

Deodars on Tolma, 114 

Dering, Sir If. N., death of (1905), 
Bae 

Devadhunza as a place name, 286 

Devouassoud, Francois, ruide, 25 

Diamantidi, sth, ascent of, 354 

Dibruvheta, elev ated pasture, 113, 
115 

Disvrazia, Monte, 382; 
arcte. climbed, 686-7 


530 


by 8s. 


Doldenhorn, Klein, aecident on, 
ods 
Dolent, Mont, from Arventi re 


elacier, climbed, 615 

Dolomite District, expeditions in 
(1008), 353-4 

Dolomitenstrasse, 436 

Dolomites, highest summits in, 
Isl; the Rosenvarten, 4159; 
scenery oof, and Corsican 
scenery, 660 

Dom. ascent of, 336, by W. arite, 
Hes 

* Dome,’ peak, near Kabru, 64, 315, 

Dormitor, ascent of, 216 

Doxsenhiitte, hosenlaui, ascent to, 
new route, 104 

Doulas Peak (N.Z.), ascent of, 
loz 

Drina river valley, 216 

Droites, Col des, crossed, 617-18 

Diubi, Dr. H., books by, noticed, 
Lio 3 and reviewed, 304 

Dufourspitze, the loftiest summit 
in Switzerland, 204 p ascent of, 


from Macuygnaga, 523; ¢ limbed 


-*Five Years with Recruits,’ 


| Fensterthurm, 


Indev. 


DUN 

from Grenz = Sattel, 694; 
traverse of, from Macugnaga, 
B03 

Dunayiri, crest of, 111 

Dunaviri Parbat, 110 

Dupuis Cabane, 517 

Durashi, Alpine flora at, 123: 
clitts leading to, 115: goat-pens | 
at, 113 

Diirlochhorn, climbed, 684 

Durrenhorn, by E. face, climbed, 
681 

Dtirrenhorn, Klein, climbed. 680 | 

Dutch Alpine Club, congratula- | 
tions on Jubilee of Alpine Club, 
293 

Dutch New Guinea, snow moun- 
tains in, exploration of, 612 

Duti, bridve over Rishi Ganga | 
made at, 115 

Dych Tau, ascent of, 23 


61, 137; ascent of, 134, 135; 

4 called Muztagh K., 137; 
reference to, suppressed, 135 

Favles in Val Tournanche, 417 

Eagle’s Nest Ridge, Great Gable, 
accident on, 675 

Ecrins, ascent of, from the south, 
20 

Eerins, Col des, accident on, 673 

Rdward, Lake, described, #45 

Felise, L’, 236 

Kizer Joeh, passaze of, 18 

klbruz, east and west peaks of, 
ascent of, 19 

Elmer, Heinrich, death of, 607 

Flsighorn, accident on, 672 

Envadine, Upper, 348 

Envelberg, life at, 153 

Entebbe, 445 

Entre Deux Kanx, Valley, 332 

[ntrelor, Col d’, crossed, 322 

rebus, Mount (N.Z.), 69 

Everest, Mount, intended attempt 
on, 107 

Exhibitions, see under Alpine Club 

Eyes, protection of, in climbing, 
315 


poe. 88 

Favret, Fran ois, photo- 
graph of, 516 

Fedcrerkogel, see Rosengarten 
Spitze 


Felik Joch, crossed, 372 

Fenestra del Torrent, pass, 324 

the, a Corsican | 
parallel to, 655 

Fifty years of mountaineering, 
186 

Filippi, F. de, book by, reviewed, 
416-9 

" Finsteraarhorn, S.F. aréte of, 
303 5 wall leading up to, sof 

Finsteraar Joch, winter crossing 
of, 20 


456 5 | 
a disclaimer, 453; letter from 
the writer of the paper, 453-4 


— Flegcre, the, accident on, 350 


Focha, described, 216 

Fogziale, Col, 651 

Foolhardiness and fatalities in the 
Alps, 278—% 


105 


GOA 

Forbes, Principal, and Reilly's 
survey of Mont Blane, 51 

Forcellette, the, accident on, 350 

Trornet, inn, 332 

Fornet, Villave, 
near, 326 

| Forno glacier, 387, 548 

Forno hut, 300, 39] 

Foster, G. K., 18 

Fox glacier (N.Z.), climbing at 
head of, 102-3 

Foxes, grey, in Garhwal, 118 

France, Touring Club of, winter 
week of, $62 

Franz Josef lacier (N.Z.), 102 

Frenchay Col (N.Z.), 102 

Freshtield, D. W., books by, 
explorations br, in the ate 
casus, 25-6; explorations in the 
Himalayas, 313 

Fresnay glacier, ascent from, of 
Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret, 
677-80 

Frost-hite difficulty, 191 

Fiintlingerstucke, Point No. 4 of, 
ascended from the 8., d21-2 

Tujiyama, photographs of, 338 


forest scenery 


Gee accident on, 
O34 

Gabelhorn, Ober, accident on, 
349 


Gable, Great, accident on, 675 

Gamsali Valley, features of, 127: 
flowers in, 127; gneiss clilfs of, 
127 


Garbyang Bhotias as hillmcn, 
20) 

Garhwal, bird life in, 110, 114: 
leech- bites in, 131:  moun- 


taineering in, the guides, 107, 
108 ; tree limit in, 114 

Garhwal Himalaya, see Trisul 

Gauri Parbat, ]2 

Gaurisankar, possibility of ascent 
of, 320 

Gavarnie, peaks round, 393 

Geant, Atzuille du, ascended in 
October, 411: climbed, 690 ; 
traverse of, 104 

Geneva, Lake 
theory on, 43, 
Harrison, 106 

Gentiana purpurea, 
pelline, 416 

Gestola, ascent of, 23 

Girdlestone, on climbing without 
euides, 20 

Girdlestone, Rey. 
In memortam, 504 

Glacier Peak (N.Z.), ascent of, 
by W. face, 102 

Glaciers, 3425 und corpses, 177 

Glaciers, preservation in, of 
human remains, 177-8 

Glarus double- fold theory, 266 

Gletseherhorn, ascents of, EK. and 
W. summits, routes taken, 487 ; 
Other ascents, 47-8; history 
of, and routes up, 487-9; tra- 


of, = Tyneall’s 
endorsed by 


in the Val- 


Arthur Gilbert, 


versed, $o8 5) first time, 487, 
489; W. summit, from Glet- 
sc herjoch, A89 

Gletscherioch, - {80 


Guifetti, ¢ ‘olle, crossed, 523 
Goats, wild (thar), 110 


706 


GOD 


Godley Glacier and Sealy Pass, 
New Zealand, 67-79;; dead 
birds and butterflies met, 71; 
keas on, 763; moraine, Alpine 
lora on, 69 & un; cilykin sleep- 
ing bags, value of, 76-75 sub- 
Alpine tlora, 74 

Godley Valley, 68 

Gorret, Abbé Amé, memorial to, 
176-7 

Gofater, Aiguille du, a night on, 50 

Graileneire, the, climbed by the 
Mathews, 16 

Graham, W. W., and the ascent of 
Kabru, 313 

Grampians, geology and scenery 
of, 344 

Gramicrou, Tcte de, ascent of, 
676 

Graslciten hut, 161 

Grasleiten Thiirm, 465 

Grauson, vhalets of, 677 

Grauson, Tour de, climbed, 677 

Gravydal’s Skar, crossed, 307-8 

Green, Mount, first ascent of, 
604 

Green’s Suddie, passage of, first 
time, 603-4 

Grenz vlacier, 37 £ 

Grenz Sattel, Dufour Spitze, 
climbed from, 69-4 

Greéepon, traversed, 473 

Grey vlacier (N.Z.), 70 

Grics glacier, 542 

Grindelwald, life at, 153-4 

Grivola, the, ascent of, by N. face, | 
6875 traversed, G89 

Grivoletta, Col de la, completed, 
Jol 

Grohmannspitze, ascent of, by &. 
face, 443 

Grosshorn, descended by N.E. 
arete, SUL; traversed guideless, 
377 

Grtinhorn, Gross, ascent of, by N. 
arcte, 100-1; N. ar te of, 306 ; 
traversed, 306 

Guegi Hut, 606 

@uideless climbs and traverses, 
278, 370, 373, 375, 376, 377 | 

Guides, Alpine, 25; boyhood of, | 
27935) climbing without, 278, 
370, 373, 375, 676, 377 3 deaths 
of, 607 5 some noted, 18, 19 

Gangabal luke, 199 

Gurra, La, 4186 

Gwaldam, 131 


H 


AAST, Mount, ascent of, 202 


Halecombe, Mount, Ascent 
of, 102 
Halfway Honse camp, Kabru, 


21,000 ft., 316 

Haramukh, ascent of, 197 et seq. ; 
view from top, 200 

Harrisun, F., book by, reviewed, 
Lot 

Hastings, 8., book by, reviewed, 
183 

Hathi Parbat, 128 

Haute Savoie, 
records in, 3141 

Hayden, HW. Hf., see Bnrran 

Heemuskirk glacter, loz 

Herens, Dent a) ascent of, by 
WLAN.LW. face, 327 


meteorological 


Index. 


HIM 


Himalayas, Duke of the Abruzzi’s 
expedition in, 612; altitude 
reached by, 689; flowers and 
trees in, 108, 115, 123, 127, 
128, 132; geology of, 341; 
glaciers, movements of, 262 
2863 Longstalf's expedition in, 
GO8 ; a correction, 702; new 
expeditions in, 688-9; photo- 
graphs of, exhibited, 161; sum- 
mits in, classitication in magni- 
tudes 285 

Hinchliff, T. W., 5 

Hind Hend, associations of, with 
Tyndall, 106 

Hinterbirenbad, 693 

Hobitzo, expiatory chapel, 90 

Hochthor, accident on, 675 


| Hohgleifen, 295 


Hornby, J. J., the late Provost of 

Eton, d 
VWort, F. J. A., 2 
Horunetinder, 

(1908), 306 
Hospice de France, inn, 395 
Huasearan, Mount, ascent of, 

attempted, 266; effected, 514 
Hudson, C., 5 


expeditions — in 


| 


r) 


Hiuts, German and Austrian: 
Clubs’, 605-6; new and pro- 
jected, 6938 


CEMANSHIP, 180 
Iecicles on beards, on Trisul, 
119 
Tidize, Baths of, 215 
Tilimuni, ascent of, 26 
Hlustrations in ‘ Alpine Journal ' 
for Nov. 109, 702 
Inderbinnen, Moritz, euide, 107 
Ipverynan, Bee de I’, history, 
321-2) ascents, 3821 et seg. 
Invergnan, E., rocks on, rotten, 
325 
Is¢ran, Signal d’, ascent of, 335 
Italian Alpine Club Congresses, 
360, 418 
Izards on Pyrenees, 395, 396 


ABLANITZA, described, 213; 
e hotels at. 210 
Jiverthierweidli, possible bivouac 


at, 91 : 
Jivihorn, ascent of, 441-2 
Jaice, fascination of, 211-12, 


hotels at, ZlU 5 road to, 211 

Jannu, height of, 285 

Jane Dent, ascent of, from W., 93 

Jev-Blake, T. W., 6 

Jhiehun river, course, 195, 196 

Jhobus Nalf-bred yaks, as pack 
animals, 124 

John-on, W. H., ascents by, in the 
Kuen Luen, 153-8 

Jougri, 310: camps at, 63, 312 

Junefrau, accidents on, 348, 672, 
673 

Junzfrau, ascents of, 153 from 
Guevi hut, cr Jungfrau Joch, 
$63 3 from Wensern Alp, 18 

Junyfrau in winter, by women, 20 

Junzfrau doch, passage of, 18 

Junyfranjoch, Ober, crossed 681-2 

Jonrfran Railway, 697 

Juniper Camp, 116 

Juvenal translated, 159,534 


| 


{ 


{ 


LAU 


Ko ascents of. 11, 63; 
camps on, at and = above 
18,000 ft., 65, 134, 315, 316, 317 5 
altitudes reached, 66, 320 ; frope 
nearly broken, 66; excellence 
of Nepaulese Sherpa coolies, 67 5 
attempted in 1907, 310 
Kalaki Kasarma, mountain road, 
opaped Be 


Kalanka, peak, 110 
Kamet, route up, 130 
Kamet glacier, reconnoitred, 125 ; 
red precipices of, 126 
Karbir, frost-bitten, 
guide, 108 
Karersee, view from, 530 
Karersve Hotel, 460 
Karkopf, accident on, 675 
Kasara Gore, 228 
Kasarma Kalaki, the, 218 and n. 
Kashmir, in and about, 199 
Kashmiris, pluck of, near Shi- 
kara, 204 
Kastlerhorn, 295 
Kastlerjoch, position of, 295 
Kiza, avalanche or landslip at, 86 
Kennedy, E. 8., 5 
RKesselkogel, ascenta of, 461 
Khavan range, 196 
Khaiam glacier, 130 
Khanta Khal, crussed, 129 
Kilinandjaro, ‘ Nieves Peni- 
tentes ’ on, 139 
Kinabalu, Mount, ascent of, 269 
Kinchininnya Mountain, 311 
Kishanganza valley, 202 
Kistenstockli, the, route to, 9413 
Kistenstockli ridge, 546 
Kiou, Lake, 446 
RKivania, erest reached, 444 
Kicerrinza from Maradals gap, 
ascended, 306-7 
holner hut, 461 
Konigspitze, accident on, 673 
Krvstallkopf, ascent by Ostgrat, 
101-2 
Kuari Pass, view from, 198 
Kuen Luen or Kun-lun, the, 
ascents in, by W. WH. Johnson, 


lll; = as 


133-8 

Kun-lun and Nanshan, paper on, 
ll 

Kurkuti Dhar, croesing of 


(LIS57 ft.), 124 
Kuruintoli glacier, 121 


ADIFES’ Lyceum Alpine Club 
4 founded, 10, 54, 58, 2790 

Ladies’ Scottish Climbing Club, 
rules, 0709 

Lagean, 250 

Lake District, accident in, 675 

Lakeland (Enuzlish), 483 

Laurden, W., book by, noticed, 
276 

Larch Trees, widespread disease 
of, Sv6-7 

Larzhia, Capo, 654 

Largo, Cima del, position, 38o-0 

Lata Kl:arak, camp at, 109 

Lateinar, stone-fall from, 170 

Latemar Group, peak in, 
cended, 354 

Lauithor, route from, up Glet- 
seherhorn, $87 

Laurinswaud peak, 462 


Hs- 


¢ 


LAU 


Lauterbrunnen Breithorn, at- 
tempted, 294 

League for Preservation of Swise 
Scenery, 29 n; English Branch, 
Annual Meeting, 451-3 

Leeches in Sikkim, 312 

Lendenfelt, see Roberta, Mt. 

Jepchius of Sikkim, 312 

Levanna, Central, ascent via Col 
Perduto, 334 

Levanna hut, 334 

Levanna, Western, ascent via Col! 
Perduto, 334 

Leviona, Cima di, see Tuf, Punta 
del 

Liciola, Punta, geological forma- 
tion of, 650 

Lichtfoot, J. B. (Bishop), 3, 4 

‘ Ligue pour la beauté,’ 261 

Limmern band, the, 545 

Limmern glacier, 542 

Livingstone, Mt. (N.Z.), 70-1 

Lliwedd, climbing on, 564, 609 ; 
scenery of, 567 

Loccie, Colle delle, passage of, 
523-4 

Lutiel Joch, crossed, 336 

Lofoten, for the middle-aged | 
mountaineer, 289 

Longstaff, Dr., expedition of, to 
Karakoram Himalaya, 608, 689, 
702; honours for, 44, 2893 on 
mountain sickness, 44 

Loppe, G., artist. 4 

Létschenliicke, first crossing of, 
106 

Lotsclithaler Breithorn, traverse 
of, 92, 301 

Lupozliay, highest peak Prenj 
Planina, 213 

Lurano, Passo, 548 

Lydaw, Lyn, 565; scenery, 567 

Lyskamm, traverse of, 104; varia- 
tion in route, 31 t-5 


N CKINLEY, Mt., ascent of, 
364-6 
Macuznava, Dufour Spitzoe tra- 


versed from, 693 

Maglich, ascent of, 216 

Mahoma valley, 448 

Mahomet, Pont de, 397 

Maiktolt vlacier, 131-2 

Maklan Pass, road over, 212 

Makra hill, view from, 208° 

Maladetta, peaks of, 506 

Malari, ‘Tibetsn honesty at, 123-4 

Mali Peak, 205 ; view of, hcight of, 
208 

Mallet, Mont, climbed, 
verze of, LOA 

Malte Brun, Mt., 
time, 019, 604 

Mamuson Glacier, 219 

Manuson Group (Caucasns), 
Chinb in the, 2Is 

Mamison Khokh, form of, 219 

Mauuson (uss, 223 

Mana or Chirbattia pass, 
route, 1Z0 3 visited, 130 

Mana peak, 125 

Mana Valley, ae aseent to 
22,010 ft. in, 13 

Map of LEregavlia Groun: letter re, 


ovo 


690; tra- 


traversed, first 


A 


trude 


Index. 


MAP 
Aes, New, Grand Paradis Group, 


ee: oldest, of FE. Alps, 528 
Maquis, the, of Corsica, 651 
Marinelli Hut, 693 | 


_ Mirjelen lakes, in Himalaya, 125 


Marmettes, Bloc des, the, 155 


and 7 

Marmolata, ascent of, 470; 5S. 
face, 530 

Muartigschtipfe, camping-place, 
297; shelter near, 90 

Masinobagni, amenities, 389; 
bath-house, 549 ; road to, 386 

Mathews, C. E., 18; monument 
to, at Chamonix, 6, 7 

Mathews, G., 5 

Mathews, W., 5; as mountaineer, 
16 

Matterhorn, conquered by Whym- 
per, 18; crowd on, 375 3 tirst 
lady to reach summit of, and 
to cross, 20; guideless traverse 
of, 375; oil painting of, by 
Compton, 424; traverse of, by 
Zmutt aréte, 27 npper hut on, 
510; W hymper' 3 first scramble 
on south side of, 18 

Meiie, ridge between Central and 
Western, climbed, 23; 8. face of, 
attempted, SY: traversed, 170; 
West peak ascended, 20 

Mello, Val di, 050 

Mer de Glace, La, in 1789, 167 ; 
thunderstorms near, 478 

Meyer, guides of, on Finsteraar- 
liorn, 303: on ‘nieves peni- 
tentes,’ b46-7 

Mfumbiro volcanoes, 445 

Miage, Col de, ascent of Mout 
Blanc from, 877 

Midi, Aiguille du, ascent of, 479 

Midi, Dents du, loo 

Mittaghorn, traversed guideless, 
377 > NW. face climbed, 360-1 

Mittelhorn, tirst ascent of, lon 

Mobuku valley, vegetation in, 447 

Moine, Aiguille du, ascended in 
October, 408 

Monal, Mt., or Changabang, 110 

Monal, (y) heasants) in Garhwal, 
110, 114 

Miaineh, accident on, 300-1 

Montanvert, O11 

Montanvert, school 
tainveriny, 22 

Moore, A. W., 18 

Moraine Lake, 231 

Moreles, Dent de, 364 

Motor Serviees, 697 

Motte, Grande, ascended, 332 

Moutllon, in Corsica, 648 

Mountain lassitude, 188, 315 

Mountain-lovers, classitication of, 
148-9 

Mountain sickness, 315, 370 

* Mountaineering Badminton,’ 20 

Mountaineering in Garhwal, 188 

Mountaineering, edtication in, 
367 ef seg, 377-8 3 on ski, O53 

Mountet, Zinal, hotel at, 276 

Mulaz, Rifueio du, 698 

Multereck, the, accident on, 672 

Mummery, Aigudle, 61S 

Mure hison, mir R., and the Alpine 
Clab, 9, 10 and md 

Mustach, exploration of, 273 


of moun- 
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Mustugh K, alleged height of, 137 
Mustazh Pass, 267 

Mustagh Range, 689 

Miiltsee Hut, 547 


ADELIHORN, N. 
climbed, 681 
| Nafvasiia, Lake, 445 
Nalikhanta, peak, 129 
Nameless mountain in Caucasus, 
ascent of, 219 
Nanda Devi, cliffa of, 112; views 
‘of, 161, from Risha Ganga 
banks, 122 
Nanga Parbat, glimpse of, 202 
; Nantillons, Col des, 475 
Nantillons glacier, 693 
Neptuak, Mt., ascent of, 235 
Nesthorn, S.E. ridge, climbed, 
683 
Néthou, Dome de, 396 
Néthou, Pie de, ascended, 395-7 
Nevada, Sierra, 369 
Nevedalstind, sseended, 355 
New Guinea, British expedition to, 
697 
Dutch, snow mountains in, 
exploration of, 612 
New Zealand, ascents in, new, 
619; new expeditions in (1907), 
1lu2 . Russell-Killouzh lost in 
bush in, 602 
Nieves penitentes, development 
of, 140-3, 260; on Kilimand- 
jaro, 139; Meyer on, 260, 
Various opinions on, 145-6 et 
Se 
Nieves Penitentes, Mt., 
144 
Niti and its gorge, 126 
Niti, village, 124 
Noaschetta, Beeca di, climbed, 
O7T0-7 
Noir, Roc, traverse of, 635 
Noir, Roc, Grand, ascent of, 331 
Noire, ‘Tour, climbed, 620 
Nord End, accident on, 673-4 
Norway, expeditions in (1908), 
oad 8 
Norwevian ‘Tourist Association 
consratulations on Jubilee of 
Alpine Chab, 32 
Notre-Dame, Val de Rh mes, 323 
Niissinykovel, first ascent by W. 
Grat, LVL 


by face, 


ascent of, 


BERAAR hut, 303 
Oberaarhorn, ascent of, 803 

Oberland, Bernese, Dub's guide 
to, 275 5 new and other edXpedd- 
lions in, 100, 198, 305, 6&1 

Oberland Climbs, Some, in 1907, 
ding 

Oestertag hut, 161 

O'Hara, Lake, 606 

Orba, Pavlia, the ‘ Matterhorn ’ 
of Corsica, 690 ¢ ascent of, bo2 

Orny, Cold’, new hut on, 617 

Oro, Monte d’, Corsiva, 646 

Ossove, Refure d’, climb to, 393 

Ostliche Thurm, ascent of, 4do7- 
470 

Otenuna, Pointe de, descent, 362 

Otte, Dr. A., book by, noticed, 


aiis--o 
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Ouille Noire, ascent of, 335 
Oyace, inn at, 442 


Index. 


RAG 


R*S USA, interest of, 218 
Raikana glacier, 124, 125 


' Railways and Roads, 697-8 


ANOSSIERE hut, 371 
Parachce, Dent, ascent of, 331 | 

Paradis, Grand, or Gran, 
Paradiso, ascents of, 333, 522 ; | 
ice-axe found on, 522-3; tra-, 
verse of, from S., 322 

Paradis. Grand, Group, new map 
of, 360 

I aradis, Petit, W. face, new route 
up, 522 

T’arrot viacier, 524 

Pasteur, Henry, Zn Afemoriam | 
notice of, 666-71 

Pastures of the Alps, 276 

Len-y-Gwryd, climbs at, 372 

Verduto, Col, tta ascent of Central 
and Western Levanna, 334 

Perroc, the ascent of, 374 

Pers, Aizuille, ascent of, 335 

Peter Botte, ascent of, 582; see 
also p. 581 

Petermann, Mt., 71 

Petriolo Alpe, 52t 

Peuteret, <Aiguille Blanche de, 
ascent of, from Fresnay Glacier, 
677-80; by Brenva face, 
620 et seq. 

Pheasants (sce also Monal),‘Snow,’ 
in Garhwal, 118 

Photorraphy, and mountaineer- 
ing art, 20 

Pichl-Riss, ascent of, 530 

Pillar Rock, Cumberland, ascent 
of, 24 

Piode Joch, 525 

Pioneer Pass, 102 

Pioneer Peak, ascent of, by Con- 
Way, 26 

Pioneer Ridge, camp at 7,000 ft., 
102 

Pioneer Saddle, crossing of, 102 

Pissaillas vlacier, crossed, 335 

Plan, Aiguille du, ascents of, 24, 
477,480, 

Plassa peak, 213; ascent of, 215 ; 
lake on, 215 

Poldinihe, view from, 214 

Political History of the Alps, 277 | 

Pollux, traverse of, 104 

Ponts Path, accident. near, 673 

Poppy, Blue, at Sukeram Udiar, 
T32 

Porphyry, white, and red, Cinque 
Frati group, 650 

Pourri, Mont, traverse of, 482-7 

Pourri, Mont, Col du, 483 

Pouseet huts, a night at, 536 

Prarave, 413.2. hotel at, £42 

Vreda Rossa glacier, 687 

Prenj Planina, view of, 215 

Presancila, ascent of, by N. face, 
60$-5 

Promontoeno, hotel at, 389 

Protest, on an entry at StalTel Alp 
Hotel, 701-2 

Puiseux, Br che, 483: ascent. of, 
485: view from, 486 

Peramid, the, height reached on, 
11 

Pyrenees, book on, noticed, 577 5 
early spring in, 3025 explora- 
tions in, 4015 izards on, 395, 
3u6 


Rajee Bojee peaks, 202 

Ramsay, Sir James, 6 

Ranuncidus Lyallii, 69 & n 

Rata plant, Godley Glacier region, 
74 


Rataban, peak, 127 

Rathongy glacier, 313 

Ravenel, Aiguille, 618 

Refraction, as source of errors in 
height, 283 

Remue, Aiguille qui, 618 

Kencluse, the shed at, 306 

Requin, Dent du, ascents of, 477-8, 
480-1, in October, 412 

Reilly, Adams-, see Adams-Reilly 

Restonica gorge, 647 

Rey, G., book by, noticed, 177 

Rhemes, Val de, 333; rain in, 323 | 


- Ried, climbs near, 376 


Ried-Grimsel traverse on ski, | 
440-1 

Rifugio-Albergo Gastaldi burnt, 
d17-18 | 

Risha Ganga, 109; crossed by 
snow-bridge, 122 

Rishi valley, ditliculties of, 188 ; 
topography of, 109 

Roberte, Mt., ascent of, 102 

Rochefort. Aiguitie de, ascent of, 
104: climbed, 699 

Rochefort, D. me de, climbed, 690 

Rocheuse, Grande, 615 

Rocheuse, Grande, Col de la, 
crossed, 616 

Rocky Mountains, Canadian, as- 
cents in, 170; animal life on, 
2353; glimpse of, 22%; insect 
torments on, 231-2; moun- 
taineering in, 581 

Rogers Pass, camp at, of Alpine 
Club of Canada, 490 

Rowers Peak, 492 

Rohutu, 79 

Romauntsch, Lizhtfoot’s study of, 
at Silva Plana, 5-1 

Roosevelt, Hon. Theodore, letter 
from, on Alpine Club Jubilee, 
36, 41 

Rope, Swiss Alpine, defect in, 66, . 
319 

Roping, question of, 20, 24, 27, 
28, 66, 187, 319 

Rosa, Monte, ascents of, 372; the 
first, 181; from Macnynaga, 336; 
Mathews and = others, 8-9; 
east side forced, 20; highest 
point of, 2775; new high-level 
tour of, 523 

Rosey, Piz, 
climbed, 688 

Rosengarten Dolomites, the, 459- 
472 > hotels and huts, 460-1 

Rosengarten Spitze, 4615 ascent 
of, the tirst, 518 

Rothhorn, ascent of, 654 

Roththal Iut, the, accident near, 
672 

Roththalsattel, Junefrau, accident. 
near, 673 

Rothwand, ascended by W. face, 
303-4 

Rothwand, ascent of, 465-6 

Rotondo Hut, 698 

Rouge, Aiguille, 483 


| 


by S.W. arcte, 
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Rousse, Grande, ascent of, 333 

Ruan, Mont, 156 

Russell-Killough, Count Henry, 
notice, 501; monument pro- 
posed, 605 

Russian Alpine Club, congratula- 
tions on Jubilee of Alpine Club, 
31-2 

Rutor, Tite de, ascent of, 333 

Ruwenzori, 267; attempts on, 11 ; 
botany of, 345; Duke of the 
Abruzzi’s expedition to, 446 ; 
heizht of, 607; ice on, im- 
mobile, 449; peaks of, 608 ; 
slopes of, 445 

Ruwenzori to the Congo, 347 

Ruwenzori Range, position, &c., 
448 


AAS District, expeditions in 

b (1908), 352-3 

Saas Fee, see Schwarzhorn 

Sache, Dome de la, ascent of, 485 ; 
Brockenspectre on, 485 ; 
traversed, 482-7 

Sachette Glen, tame marmot at, 
dX4 

Saichar glacier, 689 

St. Elias, Mt.. ascent of, 26 


St. Esprit. Aiguille du. 483 


Salli res, tour, 106 

Saltoro glacier, Longstaff’s ex- 
plorations near, 689 

Saltoro Vass, glacier across, 609 

Samudhar torrent, gorge of, 
stories about, 131 

San Martino, guides for Bregaglia 
group at, 341 

Sand Alp, 542 

Sandford, Mt., altitude of, 492 
&n 

Saravevo, amenities of, 
baths near, 210 

Saruamag yxilacier, Western, sug- 
gested name, 219 

Saramayg Tau, 219 

Sau Khohk, 223 

Saussure, H. B. de, letter to, from 
M. 'T. Kourrit, 419-23 

Sarifraga opposttifolia, in the Val- 
pelline, dlo 

Scharte, the, ascent by, of the 
Bernina, 94 

Scheibenriinse, the, 544 

Scheibenriinselticke, the, 542 

Schmitt Kannin, the, accident on, 
300 

Schwarzhorn (Saas Fee), accident 
on, to Mr. Frank Bergne, 96 

Schwarzthor, the, Ball's crossing 
of, 16 

Schreckhorn, ascent of, 18 

‘Science from an Easy Chair ’— 
glacier preservation of a human 
body, 177-8 

Sciora, Avo di, climbed, 694-6 ; 
first ascent of, 383 

Sciora hut, 390, 391 

Sciora peaks, 387 

Schloss Matzen, 182 

Seottish Mountatneering Club, 
foundation of, 24, date of, 173 

Sealy, Mt., traversed, tirst time, 
603 

Sealy Pass, N.Z., 67 et seq. 

Segantini, paintings by, 388 
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SEL 
Selbeanft. Vorder, 512 
Selkirk lilies (yellow), 496 
Selkirk Mts., flowers in, 496; 
highest peak yet determined in, 
492 & ni marmots of, 496; 
mosquitoes in, 4935 a week in, 
490 
Sella hut, 372 
Sella, Euzenio, Rifugio, 698 
Sella, Quintino, Riftuzio, 698 
Sertori, Punta, climbed, 686 
Sesia glacier, o24 


Sesia Joch, 524, 5255 traversed, 
§23 

Shafat vlacier, ‘nieves peni- 
tentes " on, 139 


Shavyok river, mountains north of, 
134 

Sheep, wild, see Bharhal 

Sherpahs of Nepal as climber- 
coolies, 67, 321 

Shikara Peak, 203: climbed, cold 
on, 207; coolies’ ylissade near, 
201 

Siachen elacier of N 702 

Sibbald, Mt., 69 

Sikkim, journey in, 310 ¢¢ seq. ; 
leeches in, 312 ; lepchas of, 312 

Silva Plana, 3 

Siorpaes, Giovanni, death of, 607 

Sirbal Lake, 200 

Skagastoltind, ascent of, 29 

ski, Concours International de, 
696 ¢ mountainecring on, 053 

Ski-iny in the Alps, fatalities, 032 

Ski journey, Kandersteg to 
Meirinven, 440-1 

Skye, rock-climbing in, 

Skvline, following, 268 

Smorskredtind, Kastern or Lesser, 
ascent of, 395 

Smyth, Col. F., and his brothers, 
wl & an 

Societe Ramond, founded, 502 

Sozlio vilkere, S88 


‘ubra, 
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Sondmore, expeditions in (190%), 
305 

Sorata, Mt., ascent of, 337 

Srinavar, [0 


Stabeler peak, fo4 

Statfel Alp, 701 

Staircase pouk, attempted, 688 

Stein, Dr. M. A., elected hon. 
member, Alpine Club, 610 

Stephen, sir Leslie, 5, 18, 43-4 

Stockhorn, clitnhb on, 297 

Strahlevs, winter journey by, 20 

Sudlenspitze, ascents of, by W. 
face and N.W. aréte, 178, by | 
S.1, face, 5925 a correction, : 
363 

Suja, blockhouse, associations of, | 
217 

Sujeska Gorve, 217 | 

Sukeram elacier, 132 | 

Sukeram Nala, cave camp at, 132 

Sunderdunsa, or  Sonadhunga, 
altitude of huts at, 131 

Surai Thota, 109, base camp, 114 | 


Sustenhorn, the, bivouac: on, 
HH5-1 
Swiss Alpine Club, section of, 


formation of, in Enyland, 608 
Swiss Alpine rope, defect in, 66, 

310 
Switzerland, 


luftiest summit in, 
277 


: 'Triolet, 


Index. 


TAB 


. i aaee tet probable iden- 
tification of, 217 

Tafonato, Capo, 654 4 seq. 3 
ascent (Supposed second) of, 520 

Tanganvika, described, 415-6 

Tanneverze, Pointe de, accident 
on, 349-50 

Tara Bhot (Tibet), tales of, 122 

Tarim river, sources, 702 

‘Tatra, Die Hohe,’ guide book, 
noticed, 698 

Tavivnano gorge, 647 

Tavignano, valley of the, 658 

Taylor, Canon Isaac, 5 

Tavlor, “Dr. oa In Memorlam 
notice of, 336 

Teesta river, 311 

Tekapo, Lake, 68 

Temple, Mt., ascent of, 233 

Tentiwang pass, 342 

Tents, double, 262 

Terylou, the, N. face of, accident 
on, 672 | 

Terini vilacier, 702 

Termignon, 331 

Tessiner Alpen, guide-book to, 
noticed, 111, 607 

Teufelswand sSpitze, ascent of, 
466 

Thar, name given to Bharhal on 
sukeram vlacier, 110, 132 

Thomsun, J. M. A., book by, re- 
viewed, 525 

Thuria, Mont, 483 

Thurnerkamp, ascents of, 672, 
first, 336 

Tibet, ‘or ‘Tara Bhot, geology of, 
341: honesty of people, 124; 
tales of,.122 

Tiefenmattenjoch, position of, 442 

Tierra del Fucgo, exploration in, 
26 

Timor Shim, camping ground, 124 


Tirol, for middle-aged moun- 
taineers, 289 
Titlis district, expeditions in 
(1908), 458 


Tobel, river, 543 

‘Tod Galli, bulYaloes near, 203: 
matdan at, 20235 Vultures near, 
205 

Toes, frozen, on Kabru, 319 

Tolma peak, 114 

Torrent vlacier, 324 

Torres peak, ascent of, 102 

‘Tour, Glacier du, accident on, 350 

Tourmentes, on Trisul, 119 

Tournanche, Val, cavles in, 417 

Tout Blanc, Mont, croesed, 333 

‘Towa, 109 

‘Truvenanzes, Val, 
group, hut at, 176 

Traversiere, ointe de la, ascent 
of, ose 

Tre Sostre, De, ascent of, 355-6 

Trebinie, fortress, 218 

Tree Limit in valleys, 114, 326 

Aizuille de, ridge from, to 
Aizuille Verte, 614 ef seq. 

Trisul, ascent of, 116: base camp, 
115; eamp at 20,050 ft., 11735. 
* Thermos ’ bottles used duriny, 
118; rate of ascent, 120; icicles . 
on beards on, 1192 summit of, 
119-20, reached by Longstaflf, | 
V1: Tourmentes on, 119 

Trisul Gap, 121 


in Tofana 
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Trisull Nala, the, vegctation of, 
115 
Trou, Col de, 655 
Trout, in Corsica, 654 
Tsanteleina, ascent of, 332 
Tschantschachi Khokh, view of, 
219 
Tscheiner-Spitze, 465 
Tschingelspitz, attempted, 293 
Tuf, Punta del, by W. aréte, 
ascent of, 676 
Tuilsas Mta., double summit of, 
218 
Tupper, Mt., ascent of, 491 
Tupungato, ascent of, 26 
Tur, in the Caucasus, 224 
Tyndall, Mt., true position of, 72 
Tyndall, Professor, 13, 106 
Tyrol, past and present, 182-3 


“ea by Sir H. H. 
Johnston, 444 


Unterbiichhorn, S. ridge, climbed, 
Hs 

Urbas river, falls of its tributary, 
211-2 

Uri Rothstock, 364 

Ursus- Major peak, 196; partial 
axcent of, 497 


Ushba, ascents of, 23; of both 
peaks, 27; southern peak, 
climbed, 267 


ACH ERES, Punta, ascent of, 
G75 

Vaijolet hut, 161 

Vajolet Thirme, 464 

Vallot hut, 910 

Valpelline, flowers in, 414, 415, 
416, 417: six days in, 413-19 

Valsesia, Capanna, 024 

Valsorey hut, new, 370 

Velun, the, ascents of, 16, 92; 
attempt on, 370 

Venediver group, panorama of, 127 

Ventina, Colle, 685 

Ventina evlacier, 685 

Verte, Aizuille, from the Arven- 
tire glacier, 615 et seg,3 ridve 
to, from Aiguille de Triolet, 614 
cl Seq. 

Verte, Aiguille, Col de 1’, crossed, 
616-7 

Vicosoprano, hotels at, 389 

Viereselerat ridge, orizin of name, 
631 

Vienemale, 


the, ascents of, 394; 
in winter, 


202 


\ AITANGI river, sources of, 
H7-8 

Ww alker, Horace, 
hotice of, wu-4 

Walton, Elijah, artist, 44; 
the late King of sweden, 39 

Wanvhorner, traversed, 438-9 

Wasps in the Valpeline, 416, 418 

Watts, G.1., 44 

Weisshorn, from Bies tlacier by 
Nek ridin, climbed, GSO 

Weissthor, New, traversed, 523-4 

Wenvern Alp, ascent from, of 
Junvfrau, 1s: descent to, from 
Junyvfrau, in winter, 


In memoriam 


and 
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WET 


Wetterhorn, accident on, 348; 
ascenta of, the first, from Grin- 
delwald, 15 & n; in winter, 
187 5 by women, 20 

Whymper, book by, on Andes, 
42: illustrations by, 42 

Wilerhorn, attempted traverse of, 
295 

Williams, Alfred, artist, 44 

Wills, Sir Alfred, 7 

Wilson, Thomas, housekeeper, 
Alpine Club, death of, 193 -4 

Winklerthurm, 464; dilliculties of, 
530; traversed, 531 

Winter climbing of the Wetter- 
horn, 20, 187 

Winter-Liicke, the, adventure on, 


Index. 


WIN ZUR 
398-106 ; snow-slope fall on, Yoksun village, 312 
401 Yoo!, G. V., death of, 12 


Winter 
pioneers of, 20, 93 

Wollaston, Dr. A. F. R., book by, 
reviewed, 443 

Wolseley, Mt., 71 

Women Alpinista, 20 

Women's Alpine Club, 10, 54, 58, 
279 


Wular lake, 201 


Young, G. Winthrop, book by, 
reviewed, 700-1 


mountaineering, 187; 


A, Aiguille de la, escape on, 375 
Zermatt, high level route to, 
from Chamonix, 18 
Zinal glacier, new route to, 442 
Z'mutt aréte, 328 
Zocca hut, climbs from, 390-1 
Zocca, Monte di, 387 
Zocra pass, crossed, 383 
ZNenig Spitze, tirst ascent of, 439 
Zumsteinspitze, ascent of, 372 
Zurbrizgven, Matthias, guide, 23 


AKS or jhobus as pack animals, 
124, 312-3 
Yangi Dawan, crossed, 126 
Yeld, G., vote of thanks to, 185 
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Special attention paid to Nailing. 


ALL BOOTS MADE UNDER MY PERSONAL SUPERVISION. 


KITZBUHEL, 


in the TYROL, has the 
best Ski-ground in Europe. 
It is simply marvellous. 
A grand place for all 
Winter Sports. 


a 1 
| wr fe f 
‘THE BURGERMEISTER-’’ 


a 


Tyrol, Austria. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERING AND 
WINTER SPORT. 


Alaminiom Cooking Utensils, ay eon cksacks, Scarpetti, Boote, Gaiters, Puttees, 
Lanterns. Gourds (Aluminium, Rubber), Gloves, Sleeping Hoods, Snow Goggies, 
Swies Alpine Knives, Climbing Irons. alta Ice Axes, Drinking On Loden 
Jacketa, Breeches and Oapes, Shirts, Drawers, S'ookings, Snow Shoes, 

Boots, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Swiss Mapes. 


Large Stock of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 
MODERATE PRICES. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


E. DETHLEFFSEN & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephoue 772. Christoffelgasse 7. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Tourist, Bern." 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN ZERMATT, DAVOS AND GRINDELWALD. 


CHARING CROSS @& 
TURKISH BATHS. 


| Gentlemen’s Entrance—NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


| SEPARATE BATH FOR LADIES. (NEVILL’S) 
Entrance—NORTHUMBERLAND PASSAGE, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 
ADMISSION—9 a.m. to 7 P.lW., 3s. 6d.i3 after 7 Pele, 2s. 
| And at BROAD STREET, CITY, EDGWARE ROAD, &c. 


Outfits 


in Pure Wool Camel Hair Sleeping-Bags, Sweater, 


Cardigans, Puttees, &c. 


for Mountaineers. 


There are many imitations of the genuine Jaeger goods. 
Some contain a mixture of wool and cotton, others are 
wool, but of poor quality. The Jaeger name or Trade- 
Mark is a hall-mark of purity and high quality, at 
moderate prices. 


Sn, wena, } pei, - REE * 


White for IMlustrated Price List (No. 11), 
126 Regent Street, W. 
(Special Depot for Alpine Requisites), 


456 Strand, W.C. ; 85 & 86 Cheapside, 
E.C. 


"Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd., Queen Victoria St., E.0. - 


Spottiswoode & Co. Lid., Printers, New-street Square, London. 4, 


| Vou. XXIV. MAY 1908. No. 180. | 
ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


I. MOUNTAINEERING IN GARHWAL. By T. G. Lonestarr, M.D. 
(With Hight Illustrations and a Map.) 


II. A NOTE ON W. H. JOHNSON’S ASOENTS IN THE KUEN-LUEN. 
By T. G. LONGSTAFF. 


III. NIEVES PENITENTES IN HIMALAYA. By WILLIAM HUNTER 
WORKMAN, M.A., M.D., F.R.G.S. (With throe Illustrations.) 


IV. ‘ANOTHER WAY OF (MOUNTAIN) LOVE.’ By F. W. BourDILton. 
V. THE EXHIBITION OF HIMALAYAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


. THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 


: 
Contents. - 


< 
bh 


VII. ALPINE NOTES. 

VIII. REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

IX. CORRESPONDENCE: THE BARMAL GLACIER. By A. NEvBE, F.R.C.S.E. 
X. PROCEEDINGS OF THB ALPINE CLUB. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the August Number should be sent to G. Yeup, Esq., Alpine 
Club, 23 Savile Row, W., or 2 Burton Lane, York, as early as possible, and 
not later than the 11th of July 1908. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
NEW YORK AND BOMBAY ; 
and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 18 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Price Two SHILLINGS. | [All rights reserved, 


| 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A. 


(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge), 


Second-hand Bookseller, 
10 DUDLEY ROAD (g22'%.t), TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Special attention given to ALPINE BOOKS, also to 
rare and out-of-the-way books of all sorts. 


The following Catalogues have either recently appeared 
or are in the press, and will be sent free on application: 


No. 20.—Incunabula, Printed Horae, Aldine Press and 
Bibliography. 

No. 21.—English Literature, including many rare, early 
and interesting books. 


No. 22.—French, Italian, Spanish and Scandinavian 
Literature. 


No. 23.—Alipine and Mountaineering Books; 


books on Cricket and some miscellaneous 
books, including sections on Chess and 
Miiitary works. 


P. M. BARNARD will be glad to receive the names and 
addresses of any who do not already see his Catalogues and 
would care to do so; also to receive notes of wants, which, 
if he is unable to supply at once from his stock, he will 
endeavour to procure as soon as possible. He is also prepared 
to undertake the formation of Libraries and Collections on 
special subjects. 


KITZBUHEL, 


in the TYROL, has the 

best Ski-ground in Europe. 

It is simply marvellous. 

A grand place for all 
| Winter Sports. 
Write to 


THE GRAND HOTEL, — 


KITZBUHEL,| 


Tyrol, Austria. 


i 
| 
: 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERING AND 
WINTER SPORT. 


Aluminium Cooking Utensils, Ropes, Rucksacks, Scarpetti, Boots, Gaiters, Puttees, 
| Lanterns, Gourds (Aluminium, Rubber), Gloves, Sleeping Hoods, Snow Goggles, 
Swiss Alpine Knives, Climbing Irons, Swiss Ice Axes, Drinking Oups, Loden 
Jackets, Breeches and Oapez, Shirts, Drawers, Stockings, Snow Shoes, Skis, 
Ski-Boots, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Swiss Maps. 
Large Stock of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 


MODERATE PRICES. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


E. DETHLEFFSEN & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephone 772. Spitalgasse 41. Telegraphic Address : ‘ Tourist, Bern.’ 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


Gentlemen’s Entrance—NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


| 
| 


UHH Hit Hi HCE 
SEPARATE BATH FOR LADIES. (NEVILL’S) 
Entrance—NORTHUMBERLAND PASSAGE, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 


LICHT BATHS.—ELECTRIC BATHS.—DOUCHES.—VIBRO MASSACE. 


And at BROAD STREET, CITY, EDGWARE ROAD, &c. 


Outfits 
in Pure Wool Tg a ag aa 
for Mountaineers. 


Jaeger Pure Wool Wear protects from chill. It 
promotes free action of the skin. It keeps the body 


at an equable temperature, however changeable the 
climate, and prevents too rapid cooling. 
Does not chill when damp. 


Write for Illustrated Price List. 


126 Regent Street, W. 
(Special Depot for Alpine Requisitea). 


456 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. ; 
85 & 86 Cheapside, E.C. 


''' Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd., Queen Victoria St., E.0. 


Spotttswoode & Co. Lid., Printers, New-sireet Square, London, 


Vou. XXIV.» AUGUST 1908. No. 181. 


THE 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. ) 


Contents. 


I. IN AND ABOUT KASHMIR. By A. L. Mumm. (With Four 
Illustrations.) 


II. THROUGH THE DINARIC ALPS. By Dovuaias W. FRESH¥FIELD. 
(With Three Illustrations.) 


Ill. A CLIMB IN THE MAMISON GROUP (CAUCASUS). By Dr. ViTToRIo 


Roncuetti, C.A.I. (With Two Illustrations.) 


IV. A GLIMPSE OF THE ROCKIES. By P. BR. PARKINSON. (With Tivo 
Illustrations.) 


V. THE ALPINE CLUB ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 
VI. THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 
VU. ALPINE NOTEs. 
) VIII. REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
IX. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the November Number should be sent to G. Yeup, Eaq., Alpine 
Clud, 23 Savile Row, W., or 2 Burton Lane, York, as early as possible, and 
not later than the 12th of October 1908. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
NEW YORK AND BOMBAY; 
and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 18 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Price Two SHILLINGS. | [All rights reserved. 


-CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


Gentlemen’s Entrance—NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


SEPARATE BATH FOR LADIES. (NEVILL’S) 
Entrance—NORTHUMBERLAND PASSAGE, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 
PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 


LICHT BATHS.—ELECTRIC BATHS.—DOUCHES.—VIBRO MASSACE. 


And at BROAD STREET, CITY, EDGWARE ROAD, &c. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERING AND 
WINTER SPORT. 


Alaminium Cooking Utensils, Ropes, Rucksacks, Scarpetti, Boota, Gaiters, Puttees, 
Lanterns, Gourds (Aluminium, Rubber), Gloves, Sleeping Hoods, Snow Goggles, 
Swiss Alpine Knives, Climbing Irons, Swiss Ice Axes, Drinking Oups, Loden 
Jackets, Breeches and Oapes, Shirts, Drawers, Stockings, Snow Shoes, Skis, 
Ski-Boots, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Swiss Maps. 


Large Stock of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 
MODERATE PRICES. ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE FREE. 


E. DETHLEFFSEN & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephone 773. Spitalgasse 41. Telegraphic Address ; ‘ Tourist, Bern.’ 


BRANOH ESTABLISHMENTS IN ZERMATT, DAVOS AND GRINDELWALD. 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A. 


(FORMERLY CLASSICAL SCHOLAR OF CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE), 


Second-hand Bookseller, 
10 DUDLEY ROAD (oyrra‘touse)) TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


| 
| 
| 
| Special attention given to ALPINE BOOKS. 


CATALOGUES FPREE OW APPLICATION. 


Out-of-print Books sought for and reported free of charge. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for SWITZERLAND. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. REMODELLED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. 664 pages (thin paper) Orown 8vo. Price 108, 


In this Edition the scheme of the Handbook has been entirely recast,and the text has been thoroughly 
revised and very largely rewritten by the most competent authority. The work is now comprised in a 
single volume, which, while being more convenient to handle, contains as much useful matter as the 
former edition in two volumes. The information regarding Hotels, Railways, Diligences, &c., has been 
carefully brought up to date; and the Maps have been revised and increased in number to keep pace with 
the recent rise in public favour of fresh districts. 

‘It is a model guide-book in a series which has always been recognised by travellers as a model 
series,’—SCOTSMAN. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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KITZBUHEL, 


in the TYROL, has the 
best Ski-ground in Europe. 


A grand place for all 


| 
It is simply marvellous. 
| 
Winter Sports. 


ee ¢ 


Write to 


THE GRAND HOTEL, 


KITZBUHEL, 


Tyrol, Austria. 


NORWEGIAN SKIS. 


Special Stocks of Torgersen’s latest patterns, and 
all leading makes. 


Skates and Alpine Sperts Requilsites 
- =» @f every description. -- = 


LILLYWHITE’S, 
24 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a Speciality. 


The Swiss GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained in | 
Engiand only from the above firm. 

It is naturally waterproof, as the pong og fee eae having no dye whatever is consequently 

a fast colour. It has been known to save the life of a climber, who, hooked to the guides, must Te 


gone down a ravine had he not worn this material: These garments are lined with All Wool I 
to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overheated. 


Outfits | | 

in P ure Wool a ig Aaa a Sweaters, ; 
for Mountaineers. 

Jaeger Pure Wool Wear protects from chill. It | 

| 


promotes free action of the skin. It keeps the body 
at an equable temperature, however changeable the 


climate, and prevents too rapid cooling. 
Does not chill when damp. 


Write for Illustrated Price List. 


126 Regent Street, W. 


(Special Depot for Alpine Requisites). 
) 456 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. ; 
85 & 86 Cheapside, E.C. 


* Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd., Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Spotttswoode & Co. Lid., Printers, New-street Square, London. 


Vou. XXIV. NOVEMBER, 1908. No. 182. 


THE 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 
BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. * 
Contents. 
I. SOME OBERLAND CLIMBS IN 1907. By H. V. READE. (With Four 
Illustrations.) | 


II. KABRU IN 1907. By C. W. RUBENSON. (With Bight Illustrations.) _ 
Ill. THE BEC DE L'INVERGNAN BY THE E. RIDGE. By Haro.tp 
RAEBURN. 
IV. ASCENT OF THE DENT D’HERENS BY THE W.N.W. FACE. By 
W. C. CompTon. “( With an Illustration.) . 
V. NOTES ON A TOUR IN THE GRAIANS. By C. F. MEapDB, (With 
Two Illustrations.) 
VI. In Memoriam: DB. CHARLES TAYLOR. 
VII. THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 
VIII. ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1908. 
The Accident on the Klein Doldenhorn—The Accident on the Jungfrau 
—The Accident on the Wetterhorn—The Accident on the Ober Gabel- 


horn—The Accident on the Pointe de Tanneverge—Other Accidents 
in 1908. 


IX. Naw EXPEDITIONS IN 1908, 
X. ALPINE NOTES. 
XI. REVIEWS AND NOTIOES. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the February Number should be sent to G. Yunp, Esq., Alpine 
Club, 23 Savile Row, W., or 2 Burton Lane, York, as early as possible, and 
not later than the 12th of January 1909. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA; 
and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 18 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


-—— 


Price Two SHiLu1Nes.] [All reghts reserved. 


‘CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


Gentlemen’s Entrance—NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


1 TTA 
SEPARATE BATH FOR LADIES. (NEVILL’S) 
Entrance—NORTHUMBERLAND PASSAGE, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 
PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 


LICHT BATHS.—ELECTRIC BATHS.—DOUCHES.—VIBRO MASSACE. 


And at BROAD STREET, CITY, EDGWARE ROAD, &c. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERING AND 
WINTER SPORT. 


Aluminium Cooking Utensils, Ropes, Rucksacks, Scarpetti, Boots, Gaiters, Puttees, 
Lanterns, Gourds (Aluminium, poboes): Gloves, een Hoods, Snow Goggies, 
Swiss Alpine Knives, Climbing Iron sista ie Axes, Drinking Oups, Loden 
Jacketa, Breeches and Capes shirts, Dra tockinga, Snow Shoes, Skis, 
Ski-Boots, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Swiss Maps. 


Large Stock of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 
MODERATE PRICES. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


—E. DETHLEFFSEN & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephone 773. Spitalgasse 41. Telegraphic Address : ‘ Tourist, Kern.’ 


BRANOH ESTABLISHMENTS IN ZERMATT, DAVOS AND GRINDELWALD. 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A. 


(FORMERLY CLASSICAL SCHOLAR OF CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGD), 


Second-hand Bookseller, 
10 DUDLEY ROAD (crrrt'ttouse)) TFUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Special attention given to ALPINE BOOKS. 
| CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Out-of-print Books sought for and reported free of charge. 
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BOOTS FOR 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


Dowio & Marshaii 


(Netablished 1824) 
Have had long experience in making Boots 
for Travellers. 


G.P.O. Telephone: 
9015 CENTRAL. 


Only hand-sewn — the best class 
are made, and D. & pike pines for 
pall both of the hightest usd the stoutest 


Country Customers will please send out- 
lines of the feet and an old pair of boots as 
guides for measurement, 


455 West Strand, London. 


Registered at Stationers’ Hall, 3 doors from Trafelgur Square. 
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KITZBUHEL, 


in the TYROL, has the 
best Ski-ground in Europe. 
It is simply marvellous. 
A grand place for all | 


Winter Sports. 


eo ¢ 


Write to 
THE GRAND HOTEL, 


KITZBUHEL, 


Tyrol, Austria. 


tle" 


Oe ine Died 
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NORWEGIAN SKIS. 


Special StocKs-of Torgersen’s latest patterns, and 
“all leading makes. 


r 

| Snes and Alpine Sports Requisites 
- of every description. - = 
| 


LILLYWHITEL’S, 
24 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a Speciality. 


| The Swise GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained in 
Engiand only from the above firm. 

It is cronies waver pe c0ts as the grease is not extracted, and having no dye Whatcha is consequently: 

a fast colour. It has been known to save the life of a climber, who, hooked to the guides, must have 

‘gone down a tie had he not worn this material. These garments are lined with Au Wool Italian, : 

to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overheated. 


3, 


Outhits 
in Pure Wool ~ Camel Hur Sling Bug, Sweater 
for Mountameers. - 


Jaeger Pure Wool Wear protects from chill. It 
promotes free action of the skin. It keeps the body 
at an equable temperature, however changeable the 
climate, and prevents too rapid cooling. 

Does not chill when damp. 


Write for Ilustrated Price List. 


126 Regent Street, W. 
(Special Depot for Alpine Requisites). 


456 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. j 
85 & 86 Cheapside, E.C. 


All Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd., Queen) Victoria St., E.0, 
Spottiswoode & Co, Lid., Printers, New-street Square, London. 


Vou. XXIV. FEBRUARY 1909. No. 183. 


THE 


ALPINE JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 


AND 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


EDITED BY GEORGE YELD. 


Contents. 


. FIVE YEARS WITH RECRUITS. By R. L. G. Invinae. (With Iwo 


IWVustrations.) 


. THE BREGAGLIA GROUP. By CLAUDE WILSON. (With Two Illustra- 


tions and a Map.) 


. EARLY JONE IN THE PYRENEES. By Vicrork H. Gatry. (With 


Two Illustrations.) 


. AN ADVENTURE ON THE WINTER-LUCKE. By C. W. Cons. 
. OCTOBER IN THE MONT BLANC RANGE. By OC. F. K. CARFRAB. 
. SIX DAYS IN THE VALPELLINE. By THE EDITOR. (With Two 


Lliustrations.) 


. A LETTER FROM M. T. BOURRIT TO H. B. DE SAUSSURE. 

. THE EXHIBITION OF ALPINE PAINTINGS. 

. THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 

. New EXPEDITIONS IN 1908 (Continued). 

. ALPINE NOTES. 

. REVIEWS AND NOTIOES. 

. EXGLISH BRANCH OF THE LEAGUE FOR THE PRESERVATION OF SWISS 


SOBNERY. 


. CORRESPONDENCE: ‘FIVE YEARS WITH REORUITS.’ 
. PBOCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 


Notices for the May Number should be sent to G. Yuup, Eaq., Alpine 


Clud, 


23 Savile Row, W., or 2 Burton Lame, York, as early as possible, and 


not later than the 13th of April 1909. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA; 


and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 18 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Price Two SHILLINGS. ] [AW rights reserved. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
TENT S for MOUNTAINEERING. 


giana TENTS 
FOR 
hatke ALPINE 
oy TRAVELLERS 
oy Ns AND 
t Tee HILL WORK. 
£ a — 
\) =~ FURNITURE 
= SGT: AND 
ey EVERY 
REQUISITE 
=p" = ERS ee ¢ atte Kate, i 
ee CAMP LIFE. 


The ° ALPINE? or ‘WHYMPER’ TENT. 


As supplied to Mr. Edward Whymper, Sir Martin Conway, : 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield, and the Duke of the Abruzzi. | 


The ‘MUMMERY’ TENT. 


As supplied to Sir Martin Conway, Dr. Workman, 
Dr. T. G. Longstaff, &c. 


| 

\ 

i 

OE rarer ne ween ee are 
RUCK SACKS, AXES, and ROPE, 
| 

| 


SLEEPING BAGS, CLOTHING, &c. 
DOUBLE ROOF TENTS. 


For Travellers in all Climates. 
Write for Lists. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, : 


(S. W. Silver G Co. and Benjn. Edgington, Ltd.) 


2 DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 


LONDON, S.E. | 
| 
| 


KITZBUHEL, 221.. 


KNOWN AS THE 
‘Premier Academy of SKi-Running.’ 


Famous for its marvellous and unrivalled ski-ground, 10 square 
miles of practice-fields around the hotels; 21 different half-day runs; 
16 summit-climbs with 41 great runs; grand ridge tours a speciality ; 
all ending near the village or within easy distance. Certain snow. 
Clubs. Good tuition. Curling. Tobogganing. Excellent ice. 
Rink enlarged to 200 feet by 150. Tuition by a first-class skating 
professional. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


Frequented by good quiet sporting set. 


Apply to either Grand Hotel, or Burgomaster F. Reisch; 
or to the Austrian Travel and Information Bureau, 86 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, ALPENSTOCKS, ALPINE AND 
MOUNTAINEERING STICKS, RUCKSACKS, ROPES, &c. &c. 


Everything of the very best material and workmanship. 


Hy & SON’S Goods are not only well known to Members of the English Alpine Olub, but are also 
largely used on the Continent both by Gentlemen and Guides. They may be acoepted aa being 
thoroughly reliable in quality and moderate in price. 


IND NINA eh IVA IVA VION ONIN AINSI NIN IN MN I 


HILL & SON, 4 HAYMAREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
Alpine and Mountaineering Goods Lists Free. Sporting, Table, Toilet, and 
Pocket Cutlery, Skates, &e. &e. 


| EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERING AND 
WINTER SPORT. 


Alaminiom Cooking Utensils, Ropes, Rucksacks, Scarpetti, Boots, Gaiters, Puttece, 
Lanterus. Gourds (Aluminium, Kubber), Gloves, Sleeping Hoode, Srow Uogyles, 
Swiss Alpine Knives, Climbing Irons, Swiss Ice Axes, Drinking Oups, Loden 
Jackets, Breeches aud Oapes, Shirts, Drawers, ~tockings, Snow Shoes, Skis, 
Ski-Boots, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Swiss Maps. 
Large Stock of Vietuals In practical packing for Travellers. 


MODERATE PRICES. = LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


E. DETHLEFFSEN & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephone 772. Bpitalgasse 41. Telegraphic Addreas; * Tourist, Bern.‘ 


BRANOH ESTABLISHMENTS IN ZERMATT, DAVOS AND GRINDELWALD. 
a Fe 


NORWEGIAN SKIS. 


Special Stocks of Torgersen’s latest patterns, and 
all leading makes. 


Skates and Alpine Sports Roquisites 


- « Of every desoription. - -« 


LILLYWHITE’S, 
24 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a Speciality. 


The Swiss GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained in 
Engiand only from the above firm. 
waterproo grease extracted, and hatever is 

& ecune has been tae to poodigtg life of a climber, Sin booked ts the gaid mi eae tae 


gone down a ravine had he not worn this material. These garments are lined with All Wool Italian, 
to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overheated. 


Outhts 


in Pure Wool ll eck aaa 


, digans, Puttees, &c. 
for Mountaineers. 


Jaeger: Pure Wool Wear protects from chill. It 
promotes free action of the skin. It keeps the body 
at an equable temperature, however changeable the 


climate, and prevents too rapid cooling. 
Does not chill when damp. 


Write for Illustrated Price List. 


| a el 4 il Re 126 Regent Street, W. 
uN (Special Depot for Alpine Receisites). 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ALPINE SPORTS CLUB. 


MOUNTAINEERING ON SKI. 


For two generations Englishmen have gone to the Alps in summer for 
mountaineering. The commencement of the twentieth century synchronises 
in Alpine climbing with the opening up of the Alps in winter by English 
climbers on ski. | 

Ski-ing is only one of the many sports that have attracted thousands of 
Englishmen to the Alps—tobogganing, skating, curling and sleighing furnish 
charms to those who are not inspired by the spirit of mountaineering. Each 


centre has its own special attractions. St. Moritz will always be crowded with 


those who desire to see the latest fashion in winter dress and the most beautiful 
skating on excellent rinks. Kandersteg is now world-renowned for its curling 
and skating facilities, and the mountaineer may find this an excellent starting- 
point for the great Oberland peaks or the Wildstrtibel. Davos, which won its 
fame as a place for the cure of lung diseases, and still retains its merite in that 
respect, has excellent ski-ing in the neighbourhood. 

Amongst the finest ski-ing centres in Switzerland, however, are Lenzerheide, 
Morgins-les-Bains, Montana-sur-Sierre, and Villars-sur-Ollon, all of which 
valleys have been opened by the Public Schools Winter Sports Club. 

The Club has also opened up recently Beatenberg and Ballaigues, which 
have not the same ski-ing facilities that the other places named possess, though 
the slopes of the Niederhorn and the Gemmenalphorn above Beatenberg are 
excellent. The Club has also other places in view which it is proposed to open 
up next winter. 

The Club has come into existence with the special object of securing for its 
exclusive use during the winter season the whole of the accommodation in 
certain hotels at centres which rejoice in much sunshine and long snow slopes. 
Many of the valleys in which are situated the hotels under the auspices of the 
Club enjoy more sunshine than any other valleys in Switzerland. The plan 
of taking the hotel for the exclusive use of the Club, has introduced a new 
element into hotel-life in Switzerland, or perhaps it is more true to say, has 
brought back the days when the members of the Alpine Club used Zermatt 
and Grindelwald, and found themselves almost the sole possessors of those now 
somewhat crowded resorts. 


Details of the Club’s arrangements will be forwarded on 
application to the Honorary Secretary, 


WATKIN WATKINS, 
Highfield, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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KITZBUHEL, Tyrol, 


KNOWN AS THE 
‘Premier Acsdeny of Ski-Runninsg.’ 


Famous for its marvellous and unrivalled ski-ground, 10 square 
miles of practice-fields around the hotels; 21 different half-day runs; 
16 summit-climbs with 41 great runs; grand ridge tours a speciality 3 
all ending near the village or within easy distance. Certain snow. 
Clubs. Good tuition. Curling. Tobogganing. Excellent ice. 
Rink enlarged to 200 feet by 150. Tuition by a first-class skating 
professional. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


Frequented by good gquiet sporting set. 


Apply to either Grand Hotel, or Burgomaster F. Reisch; 
or to the Austrian Travel and Information Bureau, 86 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, ALPENSTOCKS, ALPINE AND 
MOUNTAINEERING STICKS, RUCKSACKS, ROPES, &c. &c. 


Everything of the very best material and workmanship. 


Io agree & SON'S Goods are not only well known to Members of the English Alpine Olub, but are also 
y used on the Continent both by Gentlemen and Guides. They may be accepted as being 
thoroughly ule wilable in quality and moderate in ase 
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HILL & SON, 4 HAYMAREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
Alpine and Mountaineering Goods Lists Free. Sporting, Table, Toilet, and 
Pocket Cutlery, Skates, de. &e. 
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BRANOH ESTABLISHMENTS IN ZERMATT, DAVOS AND GRINDELWALD. 


NORWEGIAN SKIS. > 


Special StocKs of Torgersen’s latest patterns, and 
all leading makes. 


Skates and Alpine Sports Requisites 
- - Of every description. - = 


LILLYWHITE’S, 
24 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET. LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a_ Speciality. 


The Swiss GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained in 
Engiand only from the above firm. 
It is naturally waterproof, as the grease is not extracted, and having no dye whatever is consequently 
a fast colour. It has been known to save the life of a climber, who, hooked to the guides, must have 
gone down a ravine had he not worn this material. These ese garments are lined with All Wool Italian, 
to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overheated. 


Outfits 
in Pure Wool arly car Haat 
for Mountaineers. 


Jaeger Pure Wool Wear protects from chill. It 
promotes free action of the skin. It keeps the body 
at an equable temperature, however changeable the 
climate, and prevents too rapid cooling. 

Does not chill when damp. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ALPINE SPORTS CLUB. 


MOUNTAINEERING ON SKI. 


For two generations Englishmen have gone to the Alps in summer for 
mountaineering. The commencement of the twentieth century synchronises 
in Alpine climbing with the opening up of the Alps in winter by English 
climbers on ski. 

Ski-ing is only one of the many sports that have attracted thousands of 
Englishmen to the Alps—tobogganing, skating, curling and sleighing furnish 
charms to those who are not inspired by the spirit of mountaineering. Each 
centre has its own special attractions. St. Moritz will always be crowded with 
those who desire to see the latest fashion in winter dress and the most beautiful 
skating on excellent rinks. Kandersteg is now world-renowned for its curling 
and skating facilities, and the mountaineer may find this an excellent starting- 
point for the great Oberland peaks or the Wildstriibel. Davos, which won its 
fame as a place for the cure of lung diseases, and still retains its merits in that 
respect, has excellent ski-ing in the neighbourhood. 

Amongst the finest ski-ing centres in Switzerland, however, are Lenzerheide, 
Morgins-les-Bains, Montana-sur-Sierre, and Villars-sur-Ollon, all of which 
valleys have been opened by the Public Schools Winter Sports Club. 

The Club has also opened up recently Beatenberg and Ballaigues, which 
have not the same ski-ing facilities that the other places named possess, though 
the slopes of the Niederhorn and the Gemmenalphorn above Beatenberg are 
excellent. The Club has also other places in view which it is proposed to open 
up next winter. 

The Club has come into existence with the special object of securing for its 
exclusive use during the winter season the whole of the accommodation in 
certain hotels at centres which rejoice in much sunshine and long snow slopes. 
Many of the valleys in which are situated the hotels under the auspices of the 
Club enjoy more sunshine than any other valleys in Switzerland. The plan 
of taking the hotel for the exclusive use of the Club, has introduced a new 
element into hotel-life in Switzerland, or perhaps it is more true to say, has 
brought back the days when the members of the Alpine Club used Zermatt 
and Grindelwald, and found themselves almost the sole possessors of those now 
somewhat crowded resorts. 


Details of the Club’s arrangements will be forwarded on 
application to the Honorary Secretary, 


WATKIN WATKINS, 
Highfield, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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Tyrol, 
9 Austria. 


KITZBUHE 


KNOWN AS THE 


‘Premier Academy of SKi-Running.’ 


Famous ‘for its marvellous and unrivalled ski-ground, 10 square 
miles of practice-fields around the hotels; 21 different half-day runs; 
16 summit-climbs with 41 great runs; grand ridge tours a speciality ; 
all ending near the village or within easy distance. Certain snow. 
Clubs. Good tuition. Curling. Tobogganing. Excellent ice. 
Rink enlarged to 200 feet by 150. Tuition by a first-class skating 
professional. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


Frequented by good quiet sporting set. 


Apply to either Grand Hotel, or Burgomaster F. Reisch; 
or to the Austrian Travel and Information Bureau, 86 tia 
London, W. 


ALPIHE ICE-AXES, ALPENSTOCKS, ALPINE AND 
MOUNTAINEERING STICKS, RUCKSACKS, ROPES, &c. &c. 


Everything of the very best material and workmanship. 


fc fae & SON'S Goods are not only well known to Members of the English Alpine Olub, but are also 
argely used on the Continent both by Gentlemen and Guides. They may be accepted as being 
thoroughly reliable in quality and moderate in price. 
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HILL & SON, 4 HAYMAREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
Alpine and Mountaineering Goods Lists Free. Sporting, Table, Toilet, and 
Pocket Cutlery, Skates, de. de. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERING AND 
WINTER SPORT. 


Aluminium Oooking Utensils, Rucksacks, Scarpetti, Boote, Gaiters, Puttees, 
Lanterns, Gourds (Aluminium, bber), Gloves, Sleeping Hoods, Snow Goggles, 
Swiss Alpine Knives, Climbing Irons, Swiss Ice Axes, Drinking Oupa, Loden 
Jackets, Breeches and Oapes, Shirts, Drawers, Stockings, Snow Shoes, Skis, 
Ski-Boots, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Swies Maps. 
Large Stock of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 


MODERATE PRICES. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


E. DETHLEFFSEN & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephone 772. Spitalgasse 41. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Tourist, Bern.’ 


BRANOH ESTABLISHMENTS IN ZERMATT, DAVOS AND GRINDELWALD. 


NORWEGIAN SKIS. 


Special Stocks of Torgersen’s latest patterns, and 
all leading makes. 


Skates and Alpine Sports Requisites 
- »- Of overy description. - = 


LILLYWHITE’S, 
24 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET. LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a = Speciality. 


The Swiss GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained in 
Engiand only from the abeve firm. 

It is natarally waterproof, as the grease is not extracted, and having no dye whatever is consequently 

a fast colour. It has been known to save the life of a climber, who, hooked to the guides, must have 


gone down a ‘ravine had he not worn this ma These garments are lined with All Wool Italian, 
to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overheated. 


Outfits 
in Pure Wool __. on hoe Svee 
for Mountaineers. 


Jaeger Pure Wool Wear protects from chill. It 
promotes free action of the skin. It keeps the body 
at an equable temperature, however changeable the 
climate, and prevents too rapid cooling. 

Does not chill when damp. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ALPINE SPORTS CLUB. 


MOUNTAINEERING ON SKI. 


For two generations Englishmen have gone to the Alps in summer for 
mountaineering. The commencement of the twentieth century synchronises 
in Alpine climbing with the opening up of the Alps in winter by English 
climbers on ski. 7 

Ski-ing is only one of the many sports that have attracted thousands of 
Englishmen to the Alps—tobogganing, skating, curling and sleighing furnish 
charms to those who are not inspired by the spirit of mountaineering. Each 
centre has its own special attractions. St. Moritz will always be crowded with 
those who desire to see the latest fashion in winter dress and the most beautiful 
skating on excellent rinks. Kandersteg is now world-renowned for its curling 
and skating facilities, and the mountaineer may find this an excellent starting- 
point for the great Oberland peaks or the Wildstriibel. Davos, which won its 
fame as a place for the cure of lung diseases, and still retains its merits in that 
respect, has excellent ski-ing in the neighbourhood. 

Amongst the finest ski-ing centres in Switzerland, however, are Lenzerheide, 
Morgins-les-Bains, Montana-sur-Sierre, and Villars-sur-Ollon, all of which 
valleys have been opened by the Public Schools Winter Sports Club. 

The Club has also opened up recently Beatenberg and Ballaigues, which 
have not the same ski-ing facilities that the other places named possess, though 
the slopes of the Niederhorn and the Gemmenalphorn above Beatenberg are 
excellent. The Club has also other places in view which it is proposed to open 
up next winter. 

The Club has come into existence with the special object of securing for its 
exclusive use during the winter season the whole of the accommodation in 
certain hotels at centres which rejoice in much sunshine and long snow slopes. 
Many of the valleys in which are situated the hotels under the auspices of the 
Club enjoy more sunshine than any other valleys in Switzerland. The plan 
of taking the hotel for the exclusive use of the Club, has introduced a new 
element into hotel-life in Switzerland, or perhaps it is more true to say, has 
brought back the days when the members of the Alpine Club used Zermatt 
and Grindelwald, and found themselves almost the sole possessors of those now 
somewhat crowded resorts. 


Details of the Club’s arrangements will be forwarded on 
application to the Honorary Secretary, 


WATKIN WATKINS, 
Highfield, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


KITZ BU H EL, cote 


KNOWN AS THE 
‘Premier Academy of SKi-Running.’ 

Famous ‘for its marvellous and unrivalled ski-ground, 10 square 
miles of practice-fields around the hotels; 21 different half-day runs; 
16 summit-climbs with 41 great runs} grand ridge tours a speciality 3 
all ending near the village or within easy distance. Certain snow. 
Clubs. Good tuition. Curling. Tobogganing. Excellent ice. 
Rink enlarged to 200 feet by 150. Tuition by a first-class skating 
professional. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


Frequented by good gquiet sporting set. 


Apply to either Grand Hotel, or Burgomaster F. Reisch; 
or to the Austrian Travel and Information Bareau, 86 cece 
London, W. 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, ALPENSTOCKS, ALPINE AND 
MOUNTAINEERING STICKS, RUCKSACKS, ROPES, &c. &c. 


Everything of the very best material and workmanship. 


ILL & SON'S Goods are not only well known to Members of the English Alpine Olub, but are also 


largely used on the Continent both by Gentlemen and Guides. They may be accepted as being 
thoroughly reliable in quality and moderate in price. 
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Alpine and Mountaineering Goods Lists Free. Sporting, Table, Toilet, and 
Pocket Cutlery, Skates, &e. de. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERING AND 
WINTER SPORT. 
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Lanterns, Gourds (Aluminium, Rubber), Gloves, Sleeping Hoods, Snow Goggles, 
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Ski-Boots, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Swiss Maps. 
Large Stock of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 


MODERATE PRICES. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


E. DETHLEFFSEN & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 
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Special Stocks of Torgersen’s latest patterns, and 
' all leading: makes. 
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‘LILLYWHITE'S,” 
24 Haymarket, London, S.W: 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ALPINE SPORTS CLUB. 


MOUNTAINEERING ON SKI. 


For two generations Englishmen have gone to the Alps in summer for 
mountaineering. The commencement of the twentieth century synchronises 
in Alpine climbing with the opening up of the Alps in winter by English 
climbers on ski. 

Ski-ing is only one of the many sports that have attracted thousands of 
Englishmen to the Alps—tobogganing, skating, curling and sleighing furnish 
charms to those who are not inspired by the spirit of mountaineering. Each 
centre has its own special attractions. St. Moritz will always be crowded with 
those who desire to see the latest fashion in winter dress and the most beautiful 
skating on excellent rinks. Kandersteg is now world-renowned for its curling 
and skating facilities, and the mountaineer may find this an excellent starting- 
point for the great Oberland peaks or the Wildstriibel. Davos, which won its 
fame as a place for the cure of lung diseases, and still retains its merits in that 
respect, has excellent ski-ing in the neighbourhood. 

Amongst the finest ski-ing centres in Switzerland, however, are Lenzerheide, 
Morgins-les-Bains, Montana-sur-Sierre, and Villars-sur-Ollon, all of which 
valleys have been opened by the Public Schools Winter Sports Club. 

The Club has also opened up recently Beatenberg and Ballaigues, which 
have not the same ski-ing facilities that the other places named possess, though 
the slopes of the Niederhorn and the Gemmenalphorn above Beatenberg are 
excellent. The Club has also other places in view which it is proposed to open 
up next winter. 

The Club has come into existence with the special object of securing for its 
exclusive use during the winter season the whole of the accommodation in 
certain hotels at centres which rejoice in much sunshine and long snow slopes. 
Many of the valleys in which are situated the hotels under the auspices of the 
Club enjoy more sunshine than any other valleys in Switzerland. The plan 
of taking the hotel for the exclusive use of the Club, has introduced a new 
element into hotel-life in Switzerland, or perhaps it is more true to say, has 
brought back the days when the members of the Alpine Club used Zermatt 
and Grindelwald, and found themselves almost the sole possessors of those now 
somewhat crowded resorts. 

Details of the Club’s arrangements will be forwarded on 


application to the Honorary Secretary, 
WATKIN WATKINS, 


Highfield, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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Tyrol, 
Austria. 


KITZBUHEL, 


KNOWN AS THE 
‘Premier Academy of SKi-Running.’ 


Famous for its marvellous and unrivalled ski-ground, 10 square 
miles of practice-fields around the hotels; 21 different half-day runs; 
16 summit-climbs with 41 great runs; grand ridge tours a speciality 3 
all ending near the village or within easy distance. Certain snow. 
Clubs. Good tuition. Curling. Tobogganing. Excellent ice. 
Rink enlarged to 200 feet by 150. Tuition by a first-class skating 
professional. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


Frequented by good guiet sporting set. 


Apply to either Grand Hotel, or Burgomaster F. Reisch; 
or to the Austrian Travel and Information Bareau, 86 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for SWITZERLAND. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. REMODELLED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. 664 pages (thin paper). Crown 8vo. Price 108. 


In this Edition the scheme of the Handbook has been entirely recast, and the text has been thoroughly 
revised and very largely rowritten by the most competent authority. The work is now comprised in a 
single volume, which, while being more convenient to handle, contains as much useful matter as the 
former edition in two volumes, The information regarding Hotels, Reilways, Diligences. &c., has been 
carefully brought up to date ; and the Mapa have been revised und increased iu number to keep pace with 
the recent rise in public favour of fresh districts. 

‘It is a model guide-book in a series which has always been recognised by travellers as a model 
series,’,—SCOTSMAN, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 


12,13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOUNTAINEERING AND 
WINTER SPORT. 


Alaminium Cooking Utensils, Ropes, Rucksacks, Scarpetti, Boots, Gaiters, Puttees, 
Lanterns, Gourds (Aluminium, Rubber), Gloves, Sleeping Hoods, Suow Gowgles, 
Swies Alpine Knives, Climbing Irons, Swiss Ice Axes, Drinking Oups, Loden 
Jackets, Breeches and Capes, Shirta, Drawers, Stockings, Snow Shoes, Skis, 
Ski-Boots, Davos & Grindelwald Sledges, Swies Maps. 
Large Stock of Victuals in practical packing for Travellers. 


MODERATE PRICES. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


E. DETHLEFFSEN & CO., Bern, Switzerland. 


Telephone 772. Spitalgasse 41. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Tourist, Bern.’ 


BRANOH BSTABLISHMENTS IN ZERMATT, DAVOS AND GRINDELWALD. 


NORWEGIAN SKIS. 


Special StocKs of Torgersen’s latest patterns, and 
all leading makes. 


Skates and Alpine Sports Requisites 
- «- Of every description. - ~=- 


LILLYWHITE’S, 
24 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


H. WALKER, Tailor, 


47 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Alpine Garments a Speciality. 


The Celebrated GOAT’S WOOL HOMESPUN is to be obtained 
in England only from the above firm. 


It is natorally waterproof, as the grease is not extracted, and having no dye whatever is consequently 
a fast colour. It has been known to save the life of a climber, who, hooked to the guides, must have 
gone down a ravine had he not worn this material. These garments are lined with All Wool Italian, 
to prevent striking cold when the wearer is overheated. 


J Pure Wool A 
A DOCTOR'S COMMENT. 


“Wool is the best on account of its low heat conductivity and power to absorb 
perspiration, thus lessening the chance of chill.’—Daily Mail, Aug. 1909. 


OUTFITS FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


JAEGER PURE WOOL DAY AND NIGHT WEAR, BEDDING, &c., is the safest and most 
comfortable—SHACKLETON in Antarctic, Ex-President ROOSEVELT in {Tropical, 
and many thousands in all climes wear ‘JAEGER.’ 


Illustrated Price List post free. 


. LONDON :— 
126 Regent Street, W. 102 Kensington High Street, W. 
456 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. | 115 Victoria Street, S.W. 
30 Sloane Street, S.W. 85 & 86 Cheapside, E.C. 


Address in other towns sent on application to Head Office, 95 Milton Street, London, E.C. 


All Applications for Advertisements to be made to Walter Judd, Ltd., Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Spottiswoode & Co. Lid., Printers, New-street Square, London, 
ee 
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University of California Library 
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NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
Bldg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of California 
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ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 
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(510) 642-6753 
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